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Ai;t.   I. —  Th  in l    a    Journal  of  /•'.  I   of 

K  '/  King  IViUimn  IV.     I5y  the  tats  Charles 

1  ireville,  Esq.,  Clerk  <>f  the  Coanci]  of  those  Sovereigns. 

Iite<l  by  Henry  Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council.      In 

3  volumes.     London.  1*71.     Second  Edition. 

W'E  approach  the  critical  examination  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grcvilles  Journal  with  a  sense  of  more  than  ordin  w  v 
responsibility.  It  has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  : 
it  has  b-  I  v  circulated,  at  home  and  abroad  :  our  estimate 

of  it  differs  essentially    from    that   of  the  great   majority  of  our 
contemporaries    in    the    Press ;    and    as    they    have    been,    we 
k,   unduly  prodigal  of  commendation,  the  invidious  dm 
ed  upon  us  of  redressing  the  balance  by  dwelling  mon 
demerits  than  the  merits  of  the    book.      It    has  raised,  moic- 
iiestion  of  DO  .slight    import  .una-  to  soriety  :    ;i  question 
which    cannot    be   summarily   set   aside    by   assuming   that,   pro- 
interi        I    or    amused,    it    matters    little 
ling  what  feelings  are  wounded,  what  confidence  is  broken, 
or   what    reputations    are  assailed.       The  very  first  consideration 
ed  upon  us  by  the   perusal  was,   whether  many  of  the  most 
popi  iagea  ought  to  have  been  published  for  the  next  fifty 

s:  whet)  ought  not  to  have  been  wholly  obliterated 

or  permanently  suppressed.     But  before  laving  down  andapph- 

.vhnt  we  take  to  In*  the  sound  and  received  doctrine  00  thi 
points,    we    must    come  to  a   precise    understanding    as    to   the 
position   and   character  of  the  writer,  the   conditions   or  circum- 
stances under   which    he    wrote,    and   the    moral   or   honourable 
1. 1 posed  upon  him. 
Ay    two  meagre  paragraphs  are  devoted   to  his  biography 
Reeve: 

*  Of  the.  Author  of  theso  Journals  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  •  ha 
Cavendish     Kidk.     '.ireville    was    the    eldest    of    the    three    sons   of 
Charles  Grovillo  (who  was  grandson  of  tho  fifth  Lord  Warwick),  by 
.    Charlotte   Cavondi6h   Bcntinck,  eldest   daughter   of  Will 
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Henry,  third  Puke  of  Portland,  K.G.,  who  filled  many  groat  offices 
of  State.     Ho  was  born  on  the.  2ml  of  April,  lT'il.      M  i,!i  ,,f  his 

Ihood   was  spent  at  his  KM  DOOM  at  Bulgtrodo. 

wan  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  but  he  lofl  the 
University  early,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  Earl 
Bath u rt> t  before  ho  was  twenty. 

'  Tho  influeuco  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  obtained  for  him  early  in 
life  the  sinecure  appointment  of  the  Secretaryship  of  Jamaica,  tho 
duties  of  that  office  being  performed  by  deputy,  and  likewise  the 
reversion  of  tho  Clerkship  of  the  Council.  He  entered  in  1821  upon 
of  Clerk  of  the  Council  iu  Ordinary,  which  he  discharged 
for  nearly  forty  years.  During  tho  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
Mb  Grevillo  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  house  of  Karl  (Jran- 
villo  in  Bruton  Street,  and  there,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
expired.* 

He  ill  born  in  a  Wing  or  side-building  of  Burlington  1  [i 

Piccadilly,  which  had  been  lent  to  his  father  for  a  He 

admitted  ■  student  of  Christ  Church  on  the  2  tth  Deoen  ■ 

1*10,  DO  the  nomination  of  Canon  Dowtleswell,  Inning  entered 
commoner  a  few  dajl  before,       He  retained  his  studentship 
till  December  21th,  181 1,  -  as  Unurai  heoonld  retain  it  without 
taking  ■  15. A.  degree;  but  he  resided  <>r  kept  only  seven  terms, 
from    January   loll    to   June    L81S ;    when,  being  then   in 
nineteenth  year,  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Rathurst. 
He  also  obtained  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  public  offices  j  we 
ere,  the  Hoard    of  Trade.       He   always    regretted    that    his 
<r's  circumstances  did    not    allow    of  his  remaining   lOB 
lie  University.      Once   ujxhi    a  time,   pointing  out  to  a   T 
the  rooms  he  had  occupied  in  |  irradunto  days,  lie  pause! 

before  a  window  from  which  he  and  two  others  had  dropped 
after    the    col  ites    were    closed,    to   reach  a  spot    when  a 

rod  four  was  waiting  for  them.  They  dashed  off  to 
London  to  witness  the  execution  ••!  BeUingham,  the  asaassifl 
of  Mr.  Perceval.  Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  or  love  of 
excitement,  they  dashed  back  again,  and  were  lucky  enough  to 
escape  discov- 

His  net  income  from  his  two  offices  exceeded  40  nd  is, 

with  little  or  DO   private  I  ed  worth  .'10,000/.,  he  was 

►ably  a  gainer  on  the  turf.     He  took  to  it   \<  ra 

i  wont  to  relate  that,  baring  lost  3000/.  which 
to  pay,   he  applied    to  his  uncle,  the   Duke,   who 
readily  lent  him   the  money.     As  soon  as  he  was  in  fund-, 
procured    three    new    Hank    ol  I    notes   of  one   thou 

pounds  each,  and  presented  himself  to  discharge  his  debt     'Ob, 
Cfaarles,  keep  the  money  bj  all  means.     1'  will  bring  you 
luck.     I   never  meant  it  as  a  loan.1     Cireville  made  some  snOffl 

of 
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reluctance,  and  unluckily  laid    i.  on  the  table.     He 

wai  quite  sure,  he  said,  that  it  he  bod  offered  ■  bundle  of  dirty 
in'tes,  or  a  cheque,  the  Duke  would  havr  refused  still,  but  the 
i  notes,  were  too  much  for  his  Grace,  who  placed 
them,  neatly  folded,  in  his  pocket-book,  saying.  '  Well.  Charles, 
since  you  insist  upon  it — but  whenever  you  have  a  bad  time  of 
nine  to  me." 

Moralising  on  Lord  Bathurst's  death,  in  1834,  after  deseribr 
him  as  a  very  amiable  man,  with  a  good  Understanding,  (ireville 

>  down: 

*  I  was  Lord  Bathurst's  private  secretary  for  soYeral  years,  hut  so 
far  from  feeling  any  obligation  to  hiin,  I  always  consider  his  mis- 
taken kindness  in  giving  mo  that  poet  as  the  source  of  all  my  uns- 
aid the  cause  of  my  present  condition.  He  never  thought 
fit  to  employ  me,  never  associated  me  with  the  interests  and  the 
business  of  his  office,  and  consequently  abandoned  me  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation  from  which  I  might 
have-  been  saved  had  he  felt  that  my  future  prospects  in  life,  my  cha- 
racter and  talents,  doponded  in  great  measure  upon  tho  direction 
which  was  at  that  momont  given  to  my  mind.' 

Wluni  brated   Lord   Chesterfield   was    named    I^onl 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,    he  cbote   for   his  secretary   Mr.    Lyddel. 
•aM  eel  prettj  young  fellow,  but  not  a  man  of  business' 

Lordship's  description),  and  addressed  him  tl 
1  receive  the  emoluments  of  your  place,  but  1  will 
do  the  business  mysel£'  It  is  not  recorded  thai  Mr  I.yddel 
went  astray,  and  attributed  his  abemftiaiU  fa)  Locd  Chesterfield. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  heads  of  noble  01  princelj  houses,  in 
which  young  men  of  family  were  bred  up,  were  expected  to 
keep  an  tye  to  their  morals  sis  well  as  their  manners;  but  it  was 

i  Cabinet    -Minister   to  direct  the 

studies  or  pursuits  of  a  private  secretary  fresh  from  Christ*  hurch, 

ious  foi  his  years*  with  an  approi  Log  uncle  and 

jit  disapproving  father  to  tools   after  him. 

wa\  in   assurance  to  the  I  od  other  people, 

Mr.    Reere  states  that   'the  Journals  contain  absolutrh/  uothiw/ 

is  own  family.'     They  contain  a  carefully  eomp 

r   of    his    father,    who   died    in    1832  :    a    short    graphic 

f    his    paternal    grandfather    and    grandmother;    and 

raJ    allusions   to    his   mother,   who   died   July    186*3,    in    In  r 

ity-ninth    year.      Shortly   before   her    death,   a    celebrated 

spiritual'  dream  i>  a  man  of  his  age  could  have 

a   mother   Living,    told    him,   at  a  tfan<  ■  .-pint  uas   in 

and  read)  to  answer  any  question  he  might  wish  to 

n*k.      He  coollj  replied  that  this  was  needless,  as  he  had  been 

B  2  conversing 


converting  with  her  in  the  Bosh  bnlj  two  hours  before.    She  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  the  Dnl 

llington  took  much  pleasure  in  her  society. 

It  was  all  rerj  well  in  moments  of  despondency,  after  a  bl 
Monday  al   I  attenall's  or  when  laid  up  with  the  gout,  to  Ian 

ivant    of  a    mentor    or  good    angel    in    the    shfijM?   of  an    old 
tan  ;  or  to  exclaim  that,  like  the  bard, 

1  He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  times 
His  soul  would  have  burned  with  a  holier  flame.' 

The  direction  w  as  already  given  to  his  mind:  the  taint 
tendency  was  too  deeply  ingrained  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  Lord 
Bathnrst  may  Ix*  excused  for  uol  discerning  a  capacity  for  better 
things  in  a  man  to  whom  the  management  of  a  Royal  racing 
establishment  was  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  ambition  at 
tweo 

' Kbmorjf  -2'h'!,  1831. — Yesterday  the  Duke  of  York  proposed  to 
me  to  take  the.  niauagetm  nt  of  his  horses,  which  I  accepted.     N<  -i  I 
cotdd  he  moro  kind  than  the  manner  in  which  ho  proposed  it. 

1  M.nrh   'tlh — I  have  experienced  a  great  proof  of  thu  vanit\ 
human  wishes.     In  the  course  of  three  weeks  I  have  attained 
three  things  whioh  I  have  most  desired  in  the  world  for  years  jHiHt, 
and  upon  tho  whole  I  do  not  feel  that  my  happiness  is  at  all 

id;  perhaps  if  it  were  not  for  one  oanse  it  might  be,  hut  until 
that  ceases  to  exist  it  is  in  vain  that  I  acquire  every  other  ndrautage 
Off  possess  tho  means  of  amusement. 

'March  _)2m</. — I  was  SWOrn  in  tin:  day  before  yesterday,  and  kissed 
hands  at  a  Council  at  Carlton  House  yesterday  morning  as  (.Merle  of 
tW  ( konofiV 

Two  of  these  mree  things  are  obvious;  the  third  is  left  in 
doubt.  lb-  told  a  lady  who  saw  the  Journal  in  MS.  that 
one  cause  was  an  unrequited  attachment :  '  but,'  be  added,  ■  ir 
Wai  best  l"i  rne  as  it  turned  out.'  He  was  sadly  compromised 
in  .i  subsequent  l"v<--allair  which  led  to  ■  divorce,  and  left  him 
a  store  of  depressing  memories  embittered  by  remorse.  lie  bad 
ample  «'  «  l.iim  with  Edgar — 

•  The  gods  arc  just,  anil  of  ont  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourgo  us.' 

During  most  of  the  time  coveted  by  the  first  arid  second 
volumes,  he  lived  almost  exclusively  with  the  rlil>  of  the  sporting 
and    fashionable    world  -  with   the   women   who   ruled    Alma. 

a  Almnck's  was  a  power,  and  the  men  who  congregated  in 

•  iv     window    at    Whites,    when    White's   was    a    sovereign 

autho  mannei  ind  dress.     His  Egerta  eras 

Madi  ud  his  oracle  11-  nd)  deltoe.    As 

to 
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to  friendship,  ho  probably  agreed   with   Selwvn,  '  When  I  totfl  ;< 
and  get  another.'     He  imbibed  the 
.iud  spoke  the   language  <>1"  his  clique:   as  when   be 

'  numire?  '  an  opulent  and  well-i  <innectcd  familv,  al  whose 
count u  boose  he  was  ;i  frequent  visitor,  tor  presenting  a  speci- 

contentcd  mediocrity;'  or  whoi  rlie  Coronation 

Peers  of  1830  'a  horrihlv  low  s.-t -.' •  or  speaks  "i  Rogers' 
'Human  Life*  as  .  and  LuttreM's  '  Letters  to  Julia    as  a 

although  'Human   Life"1  abounds  in    genuine    poetry, 

aid '  Letters  ti»  Jiilin,'  nickna::  ters  frona  a  Dsndy    to  ;» 

Dolly,'  axe   nu-n'lv  clever   sketches  of  society  in   verse.     The 

aristocrat    stand     confessed    in    such    passages   a* 

B : — 

'London,  February  22a//,  1833. — Dined  yesterday  with  Fortanatns 
Dwsrris.  who  was  counsel  to  the  Board  of  H.-ulth  ;  OOfl  of  those 
•linuers  that  people  in  that  class  of  society  put  themselves  in  an 
agony  to  gives  and  generally  thoir  guests  in  as  great  au  agony  to 
partake  ■ 

'January  2nd,  1831. — Came  up  to  town  yesterday  to  dine  with  the 
Yiliiers  at  a  dinner  of  clever  men,  got  up  at  the  Athen  I  was 

;   bored-      The   original   party  wan  broken  up  by  various 
^w,  and  the  vacancies  supplied  by  men  none  of  whom   J    knew. 
There  were  Poulett  Thomson,  three   Yilliurs,  Taylor,  Young,  whom 
I  knew  :  tin  rest  I  nevi  Bnllcr,  Komilly,  Senior,  Miauls, 

a  man  whoso  name  I  forget,  and  Walk*  r,  a  police  DM  •  all  men 

of  more  or  l<;ss  talent  and  information,  and  altogether  producing  nny- 
_•  but  an  agreeable  party.  ...  I  am  vory  sure  that  dinners  of 
all  fools  have  as  good  a  chance  of  being  agreeable  oh  dinners  of  all 
,  at  least  tho  former  are  often  gay,  and  the  latter  are 
frequently  heavy.  Nonsense  and  folly  gilded  over  with  | 
and  h*  tuftvje*  du  monde  produce  often  moro  agreeable  results  thl 
collection  of  rude,  awkward  intellectual  powers.' 

The  reflections  are  just     Hut  the  circumstance  to  which  we 

b  to  call    attention   is,  that   Charles   Bulier,   John   (Lord) 

Ilnmilh  Maule  (jSIl    William),  and  Walker  (author  of 

*  The  (  Origins]  '),  wen-,  one  and  all,  personally  unknown  to  him  in 

'.     He  never  so  much  as  saw  Macaulay  till  the- Tear  following, 

although   Ma  to  say   nothing  of  Cambridp  had 

•  The  Manpd  rt,  tin-  Earl  of  Maaftb,  the  Bad  af  Domaon 

thl-  I*nit«yl  Kingdom;  und  n 
th.'  |V.r,i';i'.--Mr.  Pol   Mmls  ff'nmnurn);   Ailmintl. 
Ologanc  iprylde(Poltimore);  Sir  Paul  Lawloj 

i  loyd  (Moetyn);    Colonel    I  v"i:    Mr. 

11  of  tho  •econd  Mara  Doi  i 

}.    Here  an  thirteen  beads  of  fiaailtei  Dontaraptii 
•  .    They  were  in  reality  a  more  than  ordinatfl; 
1  fit. 

flashed 


ill  mrtr<»|,oliun  eelebritr  b%  his  article  on 

[not  tin?  two  great    parties  were   separati 
n    ••  j>t    un    neutral    gToumi  JiJ 

iri  after  bis  entrance  into  the  gro 

|  rcssion)  *  herded '  principall 

mill  ths  Torias.     I f i ■%  brother,  Algernon,  wee  private  secretm 

10  ill      DllJ  a  .  i ',  i     .  ,  igh  Tory  tic,  whi 

lid  >li|.lii    i ullni  ii  Iv   opinions.      As  he   advanced  : 

in  Ic    nnil    ^Imllv    Untiled    himself  of  il 

.  in  <  nit  i\  uii-  [ntinuu  J  with  men  of  ioti 

iIU,  bj  dint  of  tact,  temp* 

•.  be  aoni  haimcter  1 

judgment,  ili  »t  ltd  became  lbs  |>«ipular  referee,  not  only  in  affa 

n(   i"",,  ur,  but    iu  .litlerence*  ol  all  sorts,  itaray,  » 

git  termed  the  *  (•rancher.*   ftum   his  babiti 

>t«d    AelUralU    *  lind-hcarted  man,  with  a  w'i 

Am!     an    unt'eitftievl     ili  interested  emg1 

I  mlee  ttaerat   services  attd  oMt$r.      Soch,  at  least,  pr 

ess1  pouHmmhis  indications  of  character*  was  the  irnpr 

Wf    wh*    kwe«  huv  tad    the  nottrait  of  2 

*ifv  a*  0**%*  h\  the  .Messrs.  Wh>«htiaJt  us  1813,  mi£ 

fc*t*  »>a-^U  k*  s  AatfrNU*  ttkrara  wf  (ur%3W  ia  hi*  prime 

>*  tw*y  yv**  its  samtt  «*  fejssL 
s\fW4i<t  -r1  in  u  sfhsuu  mi 

w(#i  wnsjmi  tee  sts^t  arta**Be*aw  w  tht 
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Some  clever  verses  in  a  loss  favourable  tone  that  appeared  tan 
or  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  be 
*M  not  uniformly  suecrsslul  or  satisfactory  as  a  referee.  We 
give  a  specimen : 

1  Groville's  freaks  invito  my  song, 
Greville  always  in  the  wrong; 
Ever  plotting,  ever  peddling. 
Master  of  all  sorts  of  meddling. 
Does  a  Lady  make  a  slip 
In  morality  Or  scrip, 
Is  a  quarrel  to  be  made  up, 
Or  a  balance  to  be  paid  up, 
Doea  a  husband  (wicked  wight) 
Stay  out  very  late  at  night, 
Is  a  note  to  bo  convey *d 
Without  trastlfl  or  parade, 
To  the  Turk,  the  Czar,  or  Devil — 
Ring  the  bell  and  send  for  Greville.' 

/n  1845  be  p  a  work  which  fully  justified  him  in 

ig  that  he  might  have  achieved  distinction   in  a  higher 

""Ha  had  he  not  misemployed  or  frittered  ••  talents  with 

-ii\li  God  b  I  him.      It  is  remarkable   for  breadth  and 

""'*  r1(|ti< -SS  ut   view,  good   arrangement,  complete   mastery 
,    -*jee\    and     a    clear    natural    stvle.    occasionally    risin 

-^.11  things  considered,  few  men  could  be  better  qualified  for 

I1cKlucin£  a  valuable   and  suggestive  record  of  passing  impres- 

»s  and  events.      In  common,  therefore,  with  the  whole  round 

l»is  acquaintance,  we  looked  forward  to  the  prablii  his 

rnal   as  to  d  new  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  .1 

1  ' *  *  trilmtion  to  historv,  a  repertory  of  observation  and  reflexion, 

of  anecdote   and    wit.     Any    lurking  fear  or  suspicion 

**■-*  might  have  been   enter  f  the   anticipated    rcvela- 

ispelled  by  the  official  position,  high  character  and 

^^Mishcd   reputation  of  the  editor,  whose   name  v.  ptfid 

»Q  ample  guarantee  that  the   soundest  discretion   would  be 

throughout,  and  that  no  rule  of  taste  or  conventional 

y,   much    less   any   obligation    of  honour    or  principle, 

Ud  be  transgressed.     Never,  therefore,  was  surprise  greater 

1  when  we  were   made   acquainted  with  the  contents  of 

,e*e  volumes,  and   learnt  from  the  storm  of  social  reprobation 

'  I'ast  and  Prceent  Policy  of  England  toward*   Ireland.'     Ooo  vol.,  B 
lah^3*    IW5,    Tliu  book  "P00*1"*  r^^bed  a  momm!  edition,  tat,  bstafl  pna- 
**  anonymously,  seem*  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Reeve,  who  ck»i 
j^tloti  it,  alt!.  OitJtatei  QrevtUoPS  best  claim  to  authority  aa  a  political 

wnW  at, - 

whfcb 


of  the 
rising    into 
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which  they  called  forth  that  the  almost  universal  imp; 
Grcvillf's  rarviving  fnendeand  seauainteuce  was  as  unfavour- 
able   and   painful   as  our   own.      It    may  have   been — we    bcl  i 
it   was — the    result  of  some  unacronntable    misapprehensioi 
iustnu  -turns  or  authority  on   the   part   of  the  editor:   but  be 
cause  what   it    may,  we  have    no    hesitation    in  declaring — wr, 
we  shall  presently   pn»vc   in    detail — thai   the  publication,  take 
as  a  whole,  is  one  which  no  well-constituted   mind  can   n  _ 
without  indignation  and  rcirret. 

Mr,  Kcevc  states  in  a  Preface  that  CJrcville  left  the  time 
publication  t"  bis  discretion, 'merely  remarking  thai  Memoirs 
of  this  kind  onghl  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  he  locked  up  till  the) 
had  lost  their  principal  interest  by  the  death  of  all  thoM  irho 
bad  taken  anv  part  in  the  events  they  describe.'  Is  this  not 
much  the  same  as  saying  that  the  not  to  be  locked   OB 

till  i  10  might  be  annoYed  of  injured  by  them  arede 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  Reeve  also  states  (what  we  fully  believe) 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  he  has  been  guided  DJ 
other  motive  than  the  desire  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with 
i  (iveville's)  ow  ii  wishes  and  inst  ructions.  'He  himself,  it 
should  be  said,  had  frequently  revised  them  with  great  care. 
He    had    studiously    omitted    and    erased    passages    relating    tO 

f>rivate  persons  Of  affairs,  whic  h    COUld  only  serve   to  gratify  the 
o\c  of  i<lle  gossip  and  scandal.' 
The  Journal    is  contained   in  ninety-one  manuscript  volumes, 
•py-hooks.      It   is   broken    by  frequent  chasms  (one  of  eight 
or  ten   years),  and    it  was  discontinued    some  years   prior  to   his 
retirement   from   his  official    life.     Shoftll  before  his  death,  he 
was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  Journal  :   being  Hide* 
•1  what  to  do  with  it,  and  apprehensive  that  DOTtioni  ought 
to  see  the  light  during  the  living  generation,  or  the  next,  or 
not  at  all.       Ih  ,j]v  that  he  did    not  feel    equal  to  a 

iplete    rerisaL       He    would    occasionally    take    up    a    volume 

1    make   a •«  tion   01    ■    note;    and    IN   could   specify   two 

import  nit  erasures  suggested  bf  one  of  the  friends  to  whom  the 
manuscript   ;  o  lent.     On   being  reminded  that  he  hail 

I  Unjust  tO  Lord  LjndhUTSt  (with  whom  he  hail  always  lived 
I  e  ClOSeSl  intimacy  i.  be  Said  he  really  did  not  remember  the 
passages  in  question,  which  the  added)  must  ha\e  been  written 
long  ngo.  and  he  intimated  a  wish  that  they  should  be  struck 
out;  which  they  would  ha\e  been  had  he  livetl  a  few  days 
longer.      We  shall  call  attention,  as  \\<  I.  to  many  others 

whirl i  could  not  hare  escaped  the  carefully  revising  band. 

Il    (ireville  had  lived   till  1874,  would  lie   have   published   his 
Journal  as  it  has  been  published  ?    Would  he  have  been  justified 

in 
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is  so  doing?    If  not,  in  what  respect  docs  i!  .  position  of  his  . 

ran  representative  differ   from    his    own?      The  responsi- 
<st  somewhere;  and  the  essentia]  point  is  not  th.it 
uialist  is  dead,  hut  that  the  widows,  sons,  daughters,  and 
near  relatives  or  attached  friends  of  the  persons   o 

I  (in  numerous  instances  the  peTBOfls themselves) 
are  alive.  If  (which  we  doubt)  he  really  meant  the  publication 
to  tale  place  so  soon  after  his  own  personal  responsibility  was 
r«nov«l   by  death,   he  would   fall   strictly  within    the    prii 

I,  the  letter)  of  the  tatnonj  lied  bj 

Dr.  Johnson  against  Bolingbroke:  'Sir,  he  was  a  looandve] 
fi  cuwnnl :  a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against 
lorality:   ■  coward  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  B 
•*ff  himself,  but  left   half-a-crown    to    a    beggarly  Scotchman   to 
OISS  the  trigger  alter  his  death."  * 

il  bestow  or  bequeath  o  legs]   n  eqnitable  right 
be  sever  possessed.     No  one,  morally  speaking,  lias  a  rigl 
vu  Botes  of  the  private  «  onversation  of  another,  great  or  small, 
I  his  or  her  knowledge  or  consent;  much  less  to  publish 
ave  them  for  publication  at  anv  time.     Shortly  after 
i  Gurwood's  death,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  inlormed 
1  L.irles  Smith  that  Gurwood   had   been   in   the   habit  of 
p*»ing  notes  of  conversations  with  the  Duke  on  military  sub- 
jects.   The  Duke  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  unwarrant- 
of  the  proceeding,  and    immediately    wrote    to    Mrs. 
od    requesting    that    the    notes    might    lx?    given    up    <-r 
remarking   that  her  husband  was    no   more  justified 
Ja  taking  such  notes  without  his  (the  Duke's)  knowledge  than  in 
a  shorthand   writer  behind  the  curtains   of  Liis  din 
It  turned  out  that  Gurwood,  ■  fortnight  before  his  death; 
icously  and    from   the  pure  spirit  of  honour,  had    burned 
,  although,  from  the   limited  <<pics,  they  were 

^offensive  as  notes  could  be. 

I     njftOt  be  a  stronger  example  of  the   manner  in   which 

•ions  have  invariably  been  judged.      Besides,  many  ol 

S   notes    relate  to  proceedings   in  Council   which  he  had 

ret.      A  privileged  or  official  position,  inviting 

*  careless  confidence   of  the   great,    is   OH  which    no    man   ol 

ftopsr feeling  would  knowingly  abuse;  and  Mr.  Reeve  suggests 

Iltion  than   a    palliation  when,  after  dwelling  OB 
i.it\  oi  those  who  fill  the  most  exalted  stations  to 
^Snient  of  contemporaries  and  posterity,  be  lays  down  :  '  Ever) 
h*  }**+  i .xi,    Boliagtod  ."  edited  lijr 

'^Mallet,  were  publiah  !'i«  sarcasm  was 

ajcJt 
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act,  ulm<..-.t  <  v<  1  v  thought, which  is  brought  home  to  them,  Ira 
its  mark,  and  those  who  come  after  them  cannot  COXnphUB  t 
this  mark  is  as  indelible  as  their  fame.'      Is  this  a  justifies! 

i<u  noting  down  every  unguarded  word  they  may  l«'t  drop, 

depreciating    nine-tenths    of    the    public    men    with    whom 
diarist    comes    in    contact,   lor  imputing  the    basest   motives 
men,  end  heaping  the  grOSSBOl  epithets  of  abuse  on  kin« 
Jl  the  marks  are  to  lx«  indelible,  there  ought  surely  to  be  a  p 
Mount  of  caution  in  affixing  them. 
We   begin  with  a  class  of  notes  which   it  would   be  diffic 
COOCUe  with  ity,  loyalty,  or  good  faith, 

1  January   V2th,    1839. — Lord    Mount  Charles   came   to   mo   t 

naming  mid  consulted  me  about  resigning  his  seat  at  the  Treaau 

it  talked  to  me  about  Knighton,  whom  the  King  abh 

with  a  detestation  that  could  hardly  bo  described.     He  ib  afraid 

and  that  is  the  reason  he  hates  him  so  bitterly.     When  alt 

with  him  ho  is  more  civil,  but  when  others  aro  present  (the  fami 

nstanco)  he  dolights  in  saying  tho  meet  mortifying  and  d 

agreeable  things  to  him.     Lie  woidd  give  the  world  to  get  rid  of  hi 

bo  havo  either  Taylor  or  Mount  Charles  instead,  to  whom  ho  1 

ad  tho  place  over  and  over  again,  but  Mount  Charles  i 

Id  not  hear  of  it,  but  often  took  Knighton's  part  with  the  King. 

says  that  his  language  about  Knighton  is  I  of  tho  most  i 

measured  violence — wish,  s  he  was  dead,  and  ono  day  when  the  di 

was  open,  so  that   the  pages  could   bear,  he  said,  •'  I    a  [ah    to  G 

l<ody    would    assassinate    Knighton."      In    this    way   ho    alwt 

speaks  of  him  and  BOM  him.     Knighton  is  greatly  annoyed  at   it,  | 

y  seldom  then.     Still  it  appears  there  is  gome  secret  clu 

which  binds  them  together,  sud  which  compels  tho  King  to  snbi 

to  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  he  detests,  and  induces  Knighton 

remain  iu  spite  of  bo  much  hatred  and  ill-usage.     The  King's  in* 

lenco  is  so  great  that  it  is  next  bo  fainnsinhTs  to  get  him  to  do  en 

most  ordinary  business,  ami  Knighton  is  still  tbo  oidy  man  * 

"prevail  on  him  to  sign  papers,  &&      His  greatest  delight  is 

make  those  who  havo  business  to  transact  with  him,  or  to  lay  pap 

him,  wait  in  his  anteroom  while  he  is  lounging  with  Mot 

r  any  trivial  matter;    « 

bo  is   told,  "Sir.  there   is   Watson  waiti.  ,   be   repli 

"Damn   Watson;    1st   him    wait"      He    does   it    on    purpose,    a 

We  need  hard ly  say  (although  Mr.  Reeve  could  not  bare  be 
.    I.lnntliii  tliut    Lord    Mount   (li.nl/.e    J.   »i._    niVk 

about 

'"i-isatioii, 

of  which  he  telle  things  which  be  mostaaturedlj 
told  could  he  have  inspected  01  guessed  that  they  WOO 


We  need  hardly  say  (although  Mr.  Keeve  eould  no: 
aware  ..t    the   Identity)  thai   Uwd   Mount  Charles  is  i 
MarquiJ  "!  ( '""vngham.     Hs  comes  to  consult  Grerille  al 
matter!  and  then  drops  into  familiar  oaavtamth 

..f  «!.;.  I,  ho  tells  thin<'swhi<h  he  most  .is«un..ll..  ~ 
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'*?  note*:  ad  khfl   worst   possible  interpretation  put  u 

tueui.     I  ,; — 

'  This  account  corresponds  with  oil  T  have  before  b<  I  con- 

firms the  opinion  I  have  long  had,  that  a  more  contemptible,  cowardly, 
fcd&b,  unfeeling  dog  does  not  exist  thou  this  King,  on  whom  such 
flattery  is  constantly  lavished.' 

grille  was  .if-tu.il  I  %  engaged  in  collecting  charges  against 

the  r  iv,  in  the  least  defensible  manner)  about  the 

ten  be  wrat  encouraging  the  blind  confidence  of  Lord 

■leant  (  ii.ii  let.    1  lenri  1  [eine  |  in  reference  to  the  familiar  axiom) 

said  that  a  hero  is  not  a  hero  to  his  valet,  because  the  valet  tJ  a 
e  the  hero  is    not    a   in  to.*       I  Jut  (invilh-    mtiiis 
liink  that  the  valet  point  of  view  is  the  best  for  forming  a  due 
appreciation  of  a  king:  — 

/  29HL  1828.— I  met  Bachelor,  tho  poor  Duko  of  York's 
ol«l  servant,  und   now   the   Kin-.:  06  chambre,  and  he   told  me 

sort  things  about  the  interior  of  tho  Palace;   but  ho   is 

coming  to  call  on  me,  and  I  will  write  down  what  he  tells  me  tin  n." 

O,  i  of  the  following  month  he  sends  lor  Bachelor  and 

has  talk.     On  the  13th  of  May,  1829,  Bachelor  railed 

*nd  Bat  with  him  an  hour,  '  telling  all  sorts  ol  details  Concern 
the  r  of  Windsor  and  St.  James.'     The  old  relet  must 

tren  to  repetition,  and  the  diansl   to  forgetful  n 
for  many  of  these  are  printed  twice  over.     A  single  sjK'cimen 
will  Mill 

"The    influence    of    Knighton    and    that    of    Lady    Conyngham 
continue  ns  great  as  ever;    nothing    can    bo    dono    but  by   their 
permission,  and  they  understand  one   another  and  play  into   each 
tun  opposes  every  kind  of  expenso,  excopt  that 
i>   is  lavished   on    her.     Tho  wealth   she  has   accumulated   by 
**WtigB  and   presents  must  be  enormous.     The  King  continues  to 
.,°°P  all  kinds  of  presents  upon  her,  and  she  lives  at  use; 

M,<sJr    do  not  possess  a  servant ;    even   Lord  Conyngham'w 
tt***bre  is  not  properly  their  servaut     They  all  have  situations  in 
■  ■-■■■hi ild,  from  which   they  receive  their  pay,  while  they 
in  tho  service  of  tho  (Jonynghams.      They  dine  SfSVy 
"*e  in  London  at  St.  Jomeu's,  and    when  they  tjtvc  «  ttt 

If  attributed  to  Mr.  Carlyln   in  'Social  Pre.- 

rateable  book  contain*  bii  ennay 

;ucludc*  bj-  toying  that  '  Hi  Ifl  a 

*^  am]  Ue  great;  tbat  it  juat  privu. 

^^t  padon  tat  mankind  in  gem-nil : 

nwhnlaainui,  Indium,  il  I  .delicate,  and  indecorous.'    Wo 

Uirrmnt  case  of  ovar-pablicitv  tliun  tbeac  «■  LOUS.     At 

it  mill  bfl  I  IOt»  thut  the  irrk 

^cl'i  !>  to  imitate  the  bod  practices  of  bin  jiroJeceatwr. 

cooked 


The  Gr,  ''tnvirg. 

cooked  at  St.  James's  and  brought  up  to  Hamilton  Place  in  backn 
coaches  and  in   machine*  made  expressly  for  the  purpose;  thai 
merely  a  fire  lit  in  their  kitchen  for  such  things  as  most  be  heated  on 
the  spot.' 

These  details,  like  the  story  of  the  loaded  waggons  le 
Wiiuhm  lltght,  arc  a  palpable  exaggeration  of  a 

idal  which  it  COOld   serve   no  useful   purpose  to  revive-.      W  «• 

leqneutly  t«»l<l.  «»n  tin*  ;iutli«iritv  t.f  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
that  'whin  tin-  Kin^  died,  they  found  10,000/.  in  his  boxes,  and 
money  scattered  rerywhere;  that  there  were  al 

!.<-t-l»ooks,  nt'ditVi  ,.  and  in  every  one  money — guineas, 

niW  poind    DOtes,   one,   two,  or  three   in   each;  there   n> 

anything  Like  th<  quantity  of  trinkets  and  traps  they  found.1 

•hould  have  thought  that  the  contents  of  these  pockct-lxn»ks  would 
have  been  more  tempting  and  available  of  plunder  th 

1  Milky  articles  which  it  required  waggons  to  coiimv.      There 
waa  a  caricature  renreaentia  t   lady  engaged  in  icimtving 

a  st  u  (fed  camelopard,  which  is  nol  much  more  improbable 
than  tin-  Conveyance  of  the  dinners  in  hackney-coaches  nnd 
mai  liiii- 

The  day  sftet  Grcville   had   received  a  special  mark  of  kind- 
Iroin  the  King,  hi  sits  down  : — 

•  He  IP .  ps  n  id  rings  his  boll  forty  times  in  the  night.     If 

ho  wants  to  know  the  hour,  though  a  watch  hangs  close  to  him,  hs 

will  have  his  valet  lie  chambre  down  rather  than  turn  his  head  to  look 

at  it.     The  same  thing  if  he  wants  a  glass  of  water ;  he  won't  stretch 

is  hand  to  get  it.    His  valets  are  nearly  destroyed.1 

This  is  cited  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  King's  selfishness: 
yet  it  wi  tin- niitun' ..1  hi*  complaints,  that  there 

t  In-  slightest  exertion  ox  change  of  position  would 
bring  "ii  an  access  «>!  pain.  What  is  the  use  of  royal  estnblish- 
mentl  oi  sen  nits,  :i  thej  are  t«»  do  nothing  which  their  master 
it  do  for  himself?  Why  should  they  not  be  used  as  what 
they  are — siijM-rflmtics  ?  As  lor  the  ringing  of  the  hell  forty  times 
in  the  night,  and  the  valets  being  nearly  destroyed,  these  must 
l>e  classed  among  those  exaggerations  of  language  which  so  i 

nil]  inspire  distrust. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Greville.  on  one  invasion,  sends  for 
the     King*!     valet,     and    on     another    I  on     him.     for     the 

purpose  of  collecting  these  details.      What  would  be  thi 

n   gentleman    in  private  life  who    should    lend    for  the  valet  of  a 

id  with  the  view  of  SSCCltaining  and  noting  dm  D  that  friend's 

maladies  and  weaknesses?     xet  where  is  the  difference  between 

.  to  thedi  lire  of  the  diarist,  who, 

hesidea 
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beiuta  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Gmyngham  family,  was 
'"wKin^  iu  the  sunshine  of  the  Court,  and  could  have  given  ample 
.  in  the  shape  of  repeated  acts  of  kindness,  that  it  was 
ill  made  up  of  selfishness  :  — 

liber  18M,  1821. — I  came  to  town,  went  to  Brighton  yesterday 
wr  <i  Council.  1  was  lodged  in  the  Pavilion  and  dined  with  the 
Kin, 

*  Mar^h  I'Jlh. — 17/7*.— I  received  a  message  from  the  King  to  1'  11 

B  tbst  ho  was  sorry  I  had  not  dined  with  liim  the  Utf  time  I  was  at 

^  iudsor,  thst  ho  had  intended  to  ask  roe,  hut  finding  that  all  the 

Ministers  dined  there  except  Ellenborough,  he  had  let  me  go,  that 

rough  might  .not  bo  tho  only  man  not  invited,  and  "ho  would 

be  damned  if  Ellouborough  ever  should  dino  in  his  house." ' 

earing  was  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and  this  act  of  con- 
rate  courtesy  was  not  affected    by  the  expletive]  evidently 
DOted  down  to  excite  a  prejudice,  like  the  incident  of.  the  Sailor 
King  remarking,  'This  is  a  d — d  bad  pen   you  have  given  me:' 
of  George  IV.  asking  the  Clerk  of  tin-  Council,  aside  at 
Council   table,  whether  lie  was   for  the  hoiK  »»i    the  mare- — 
is  His  Majesty  observed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  'a 
V-wmarket  ' — probably  whilst  some  formal  document  was 
•re   the    Board.      Greville    must    have    heard   a   story    highl) 
tillable   to  George  IV.,  which    better    merited   a  place  in   his 
i  rnal    than    many    which    he    has   set   down.      When    R<»meo 
ites  was  in  the  height  of  his  notoriety,  some  wag  sent  him  an 
JI\vitanon   to  a  party  at  Carlton  House,      lit*   went,  unconscious 
"l  the  trick,  of  which,  fortunately,  the  Regent  got  timely  notice 
ar*«l  II y  turned  the  tables  by  desiring  G  Kites  to  be  pro- 

ng him  the  most  Battering  reception  aa  as  in> 
ar»«l  u.  '.,  Dme guest     Mr.  Meynell  Ingram,  of  Temple  \ewsham, 
ing  with  his  aunt  (the  M archioneafl  of  Hertford) o(  the 

en  a  large  party  was  expected  from  London  to  dine 
,I,fl  sleep.  He  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  all 
t',<-  bedrooms  by  the  Regent,  who  remarked,  'You  see,  ExUffQ, 
m>*  boy,  when  fellows  come  all  the  way  from  Town  to  visit 
°*n  expect  to  be  tnfortable.' • 

I-  was  oof  in  idle  mockery  that   George  I\  .,  when  Prince  <>l 

fust    gentleman  <>i  the  age,   and    Hit 

!    been   so   well  abused    already,   that   Greville  would 

en  better  employed    in   defending  him  than  iu   trying  to 

i  irnlence  of  Moore,  i  ho,  besides  d ; 
'ike  the  "Lines  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan*1  gives  vent  t<» 
M  i  where  we  should  least  expert  to  meel  with  it.     Feu 


•  Ex  relatione  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram. 
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■of  the  dames  or  damsels  who  warble  the  beautiful  melody. '  When 
first  I  met  thee,  warm   and    VOOBff/  and   pour  their   whole    - 

Deluding  verse,  are  aware  that  they  are  personifying 
i  and  apostrophising  Geoige  IV.  j 

*  Go,  go,  'tis  vain  to  curse, 
"Pis  weakness  to  upbraid  thoo ; 
Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 
Than  guilt  aud  shame  have  made  thee' 

The  scattered  accounts  of  William  IV.  with  1 1  * < -  eomments  on 
his  conduct  and   estimates  of  his  character,  although  capri< 
and  contradictory,  are  so  contrived  as  to  leave  a  bad  imprei 
on  the  whole.      The  first  entry  after  the  accession  runs  thus  : 

1  Never  was  elevation  like  that  of  King  William  IV.     ITis  life  has 
i  hitherto  passed  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  in  miserable  porertj, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny  of  bastard*,  without  consider, 
or  friends,  and  he  was  ridiculous  from  his  grotesque-  ways  and  little 
meddling  curiosity.' 

Turning  back  to  U  entry  of  1827,  relating  to  the  formation  of 
Canning's  Administration,  we  find — 

4  His '  (Canning's)  •  first  measure  was,  however,  very  judicious — that 
of  appointing  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Lord  High  Admiral ;  nothing 
served  so  much  to  disconcert  hia  opponents.' 

How  could  this  be,  if  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  without 
consideration  or  Grands? 

In  imitation  of  St.  Simon  and  with  questionable  taste,  for  the 
word  sounds  coarser  in  modern  English  than  in  the  seventeenth" 
centurv  French,  Greville  constantly  speaks  of  the  Fitzclarcnccs 
as  the  bastards    or   bt'itanls.       Hut   lie  was    on   intimate   t< 
with  them,  and  had   no  compunction  of  conscience  in   taring 

them  under  frrnnent    nmti  ihntiou  for   his  diary.       Thus,    mi   bis 

Ascot    course?   (June    1  overtook    I 

Adolphus,  who  rode  with  him,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his 
father's  habits  and  State  of  mind.  As  this  entry  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  we  shall  only  extract  a  sentence: 

4  After  breakfast  ho  roads  the  '  Timos  '  and  '  Morning  Post,'  com- 
menting aloud  on  what  he  reads  in  very  plain  terms,  and  sometimes 
they  hear  *  That's  a  damned  lie/  or  some  such  remark,  without  knowing 
to  what  it  app) 

On  July  80th,  L880L  Greville  writes:  lI  tremble  for  him  (the 
Kjn  1  he  lionlj  B  mountebank,  but    he  bids  1,. 

I„.    an]  Within    lew   than    four    months,   all    fears   and 

ibta  were  seemingly  at  an  end  : 

MM**  17th  I830.-Tho  fact  is,  ho  turns  oat  sn  incomparable 

King, 
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j, **»<! deserves  all  the  encomiums  that  are  lavished  on  him.     All 
thu  mountebank'  tv  which  signalised  his  conduct  when   he  < -aine   to 
I'urtine  has  passed  away  with  the  excitement  which  Panned  it  i 
si  as  dignified  as  the  homeliness  and  simplicity  of  his  character 
will  allow  him  to  be.' 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  King's  conduct  in  delaying 
the  creation    of  peers  and    accepting   Lord    (iro\"s   rosignati 
have  confirmed   Greville's  passing  good  opinion   of  His 
sty,     Unluckily  it  had  the  contrary  effect: 

'May  llth,  18.12. — His  ignorance,  weakness,  and  levity  put  him  in  a 
nhenble  light,  and  prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  silliest  old  gentlemen  in 
liii  dominions ;  but  1  believe  he  ifl  mad,  for  yesterday  he  gave  a  great 
dinner  to  the  Jockey  Club,  at  which  (notwithstanding  his  cares)  ho 
waned  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  after  dinner  ho  made  a  number  of 
speeches,  so  ridicnlons  and  nonsensical,  beyond  all  belief  but  to  those 
vbo  beard  them,  rambling  from  one  subject  to  another,  repeating  the 
■ne  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  altogether  such  a  mass  of  confusion. 

Efasb,  and  imbecility  as  made  one  laugh  and  blush  at  the  same  feu 
Majesty  ma)  have  been  too  fond  of  speechifying,  and  (like 
i   »re  so;  have  said  many  things  that  he  had  better  havl 
unsaid  :  but    we  mistrust  verbatim   report--.  1 1  v  at  second- 

ed it    is  clear  from    his  own   showing  that  the  language 
Gn»ville  puts   into  the  royal  mouth   is  commonly  his  own  | 
is/s  speeches,  as  given  in  the  Journal,  are  anything  but 
tig  and  confused. 
September  21st,  1836,  he  undertakes  to  report,  between  in- 
i  speech  foi  part  of  a  speech^  delivered  on  the 
August,  from  pai  supplied  to  him  the  day  before 

(September  20th)  bj  :»  person  who  spoke  from  memorj  unaided 
"J  *  note.     The  scene  is  Windsor  Castle : 

I  hus  Fitzclarence  went  into  his  (the  King's)  room  on  Sunday 
Humming,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  It  was  his  birth- 
day, nuil  though  his  celebration  waa  what  was  called  private,  I 
w^ffl  a  hundred  people  at  dinner,  either  belonging  to  the  Court  or 
k^  tho  neighbourhood.  The  Duohese  of  Kent  sat  on  ono  side  of  tho 
■nig  and  ono  of  his  sisters  on  th-  I    incess  Victoria  opposite. 

»bua  Fitjsclareuco  Bftt   two  or  three  bom  tho  Duchess  and  hoard 
word  of  what  passed.    After  diuner,  by  tho  Queen's  dosire,  "  Ilia 
ity's  health,  and  long  life  to  him  "  was  given,  and  as  soon  as  it 
(hunk  he  made  a  very  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  ho 
id  forth  the  fi tlli i wing  extraordinary  and  foutlrnt/fititc  tirade  : — 
1  that  my  life  may  be  spared  for  ninr.  monti 
"™*  which  period,  in  the  event  of  my  death, no  regency  would  takeplucc. 
d  have  the  ion   of  having    the  royul  authority  to 

Cnal  exercise  of  that  young  lady  (pointing  U>  tho  Princess), 
is  presumptive  to  tho  Crown,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  person 

now 
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now  near  mo,  who  is  surrounded  by  evil  advisers,  ami  who  is  hersoS^^ 
incompetent  to  act  with  propriety  In  Um  station  in  which  she  would  b^— 

£     1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have  been  insulted 

groesly  and  continually  insulted — by  that  person,  but  I  am  determine*^ 
to  endure  no  longer  a    course  of  behaviour  so  disrespectful  to  m^^s* 
Amongst  many  Other,  things  1  have  particularly  to  complain  ofth*^ 
manner  in  which  that  young  lady  has  been  kept  uway  from  my  Court 
she  has  boon  repeatedly  kept   from  my  drawing-rooms,  at  which  ah^^ 
ought  always  to  have  been  present,  but  I  am  fully  resolved  thai  thii^^ 
shall  nut  happen  again.     I  would  have  her  know  that  I  am  King,  and. 
I  am  determined  to  make  my  authority  respected,  and  for  the  future 
I  shall  insist  and  command  that  the  Princess  do  upon  all  occasions 
appear  at  my  Court,  as  it  is  her  duty  to  do."     He  terminated  his 
speech  by  an  ollusiun  to  tho  Princess  and  her  future  reign  in  a  I 
of  paternal  interest  and  affection,  which  was  excellent  in  its  way. 

•This  aufnl  philippic  (with  a  great  deal  mora  which  1  forget)  was 
uttered  with  a  loud  voice  and  excited  manner.  Tho  Queen  looked  in 
deep  distress,  the  Princess  burst  into  tears,  and  the  whole  company 
were  aghast.     The  Duchess  of  Kent  said  not  a  word.     Im medial 

<  1. 1  icy  rose  and  retired,  and  a  terrible  scene  ensued  ;  the  Du 
announced  her  immediate  departure   and  ordered  her  carriage,  1 
sort  of  reconciliation  wan  patched  up,  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  I 
till  the  next  day.' 

Lord   Adnlphus   Fitzclarence   was   not   the    most    acCUl 
discreet  of  mortals,      lie  was  prone:  to  improve  upon  a  sti 
He  did   not   sit   two  or  three  on  the  Duchess,   the   wholi 
oi  the  table  being  occupied  by  the  royal  family,  members  «>f  the 
diplomatic  bodf,  the  gTe.it  officers  of  state,  &C.  ;  and  ■  month  had 
clap  he  Bade   his   report   to  Qreville.      Against   it, 

em  enabled  to  set   an  account  of  the  scene  by  a  highl- 
gnished  person,  then  a  member  of  the  household,  who  was  pre* 
ami  hail,  moreover,  the  lx*st  possible  opportunities  of  becom 

minted  with  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and,  in  part 
led  to  it. 

1  The  Kings  constant  wish  was  dial  the  Princess,  for  whom  he 

entertained  the  fondest  affection,  should  -i  it  him  frequently  in 
Order,  as  he  said,   to    DSO  juuiitid    with   the  details  ami 

procedure  of   public   affairs.      "I  am  SB  old   Dan,  and  must  s 

grave.     1  anxiouslj  wish  that  the  Duchess  would  let  the 

i cess  come  to  me;  but  she  keeps  net  ewaj  trom  me."    This 

BOl  said  once  or  twice  ;   it  was  constantly  before  the  King's 

mind,  and  be  referred  to  it  again  and  again.'    sir  Herbert  Taylor 

and  0U1  informant  ex]  M  on  account  of  this,' the 

fixed  idea  which  possessed  their  royal  masters  mind,  illMi 
waited  with  pwreaponding  anxiety  for  the  speech.  This  was 
delivered  in  giving  the  health  of  thePrSncess,  not,  as  Graville'a 

"port 
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n-pnrt  would  imply,  in  acknowledging  the  toast  of  •  II  e   I 

or  'His   Majesty's    Health ':    ■   toast,   we  believe,   wblcfl    never 

is  acknowledged.      'Alter  having   ottered,   in   n  voice  broken 

!i,  a  panegyric  on  his  niece*!  character,  and  pointed 

i  she  must  soon  be  called  \<<  fill,  be  said  it 

had  always  been  his  wish   to  make   her  acquainted  with  those 

rule*  of  conduct  by  which  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover 

bid  ever  been  goided,  and  also  to  show  her  the  details  of  the 

.  di  b  could  only  Ik-  learnt  hv  personal  acqoaint- 

ance  with  routine.      "  l»ut  a  person  that  is  in  mv  eve,"  that 

iresaion,  la  be  Duchess  full  in  the  laci  taken 

uponbersel  at  it  ;  bat,  hv  God** help,  she  shan't  sin  <•«•(•<!." 

Lj«n   this  the   Dochees   looked    uncommonly   uncomfbrtahle. 

i!\  i  in »t  the  !  ;  uto  tears  j  and  there  was  a 

sort  of  rustling  sound  from  the  whole  assembly  which  drowned 
ilie  last  words  of  the  King's  speech.  Recovering  quickly  from 
lis  emotion,  the  King  said  in  his  usual  firm  voice,  M  I  md 

play:'    and   the  band   played,  and  the  company   recovered   its 
strfj, 
It  will  lx-  observed  that  in  GTeville's  report  the  essential  point 

U  missed.      The  Princess  is  made  an   objecl  of  the  tirade  as  well 

a*  the  D  and  the  grand  gi  or  gravamen  is,  that 

thr  Princess   had    hern    kept,  not  from    \  CODimunicatioa 

witli  the  Sovereign,  but  from   his  Drawing-rooms.     As  to  the 

that   ensued   when    the  royal  ladies   retired,   it 

in  the  lively  imagination  of  the  narrator,  although 

itated  and  distressed, 

July  1st,  1835,  Greville  reports  what   he  terms  '  a  most 

looi  burst  of  eloquence  from  His  Majesty.'     It  ivae  addressed 

.  who  (we  are  told    by  Mr.  Heeve   in  a   note) 

°atl  just   been  appointed   Governor  of  Jamaica.      Unluckily  Sir 

Y»arles  Grej  was  not  appointed  Governoi  of  Jamaica  till  1843, 

in  King's  death.  If  the  speech  was  delivered  at 
l}'i  it  must  have  been  on  Sir  Charles  Grey's  appointment  to  the 
Canadian  mission  with  Lord  Gosford. 

-•  dinner,  including  some  foreign  guest 
ited,  an  afi  anecdote,  the  toast  given  by  a  Duke  of 
in  the  last  century  at  a  ial  dinner  at  Wini 

"*ai  and  two  of  the  four  lines  contain  words  pro- 

by  modern  delicacy  or  prudery,  although  frequently  used 

male    and    female,  like   Madame   ifa 

and  Voltaire.      Greville  actually  represents  the  King  as 

toast — •  i    it  toast' — at   a  great  dinner:   *  a 

ninety  guests,  all  his  .Ministers,  all  the  great  people, 
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and   all   the  foreign  Ambassadors:'   in  (act,  of  doing   what_      be 

Dokaof  Bmoiwi  laving  done. 

,lv  saving   that  the  King  was  'such  an  ass*   t  X-iat 

nobody  did  an ytoing  bm  laugh  .it  what  he  said,  and  giving     _  an 

ejcaggci.it..  I  .11 1 omit  of    a  10091   with   Lord  Torrington,  GintfJR  "e 

QgtOtl  is  a  young  man  in  a  difficult  position,  or 
ought  t><  have  retimed  instantly  and  as  publicly  as  the  ins 
was  given.'      Lord  Torrington  <li<l   resign,  and  the   matter  se<"*$ 

itiitiicdiati.-lv   set     right:    » 1 1  *  -  Kill;;   \-  that    nothing  mC»  J* 

should   Im-  said  hIhuii    it.      Would    it   not   have  been    as   well        10 
inquire   whctl.fr   Lord    Torrington   had  resigned   before  writi 

down  "i  publishing  thai  ha  had  not? 

In   reference  to  the   King's   approaching  death,  Grcville  *""'** 

muks:    •   ['Ik-   public   in  general   don't  seem  to  care?  mutl..    \M  * 
>uk   wonder  what  will  happen.'      This  is  in  marked  contrast     *° 

tin-  it  ii  of  a  moM  trustworthy  diarist: — 

4  Jut*,  1837.— The  reign  is  not  yet  quite  a  week  old,  and  yet  bew 
many  strange  occurrences  and  stranger  feelings  one  wishes  to  reca  ^*-  '; 
tlmt  all  have  passed  before  the  ejei  os  in  tho  mind  in  this  ab»^  : 
space.     First,  how  strange  it  is  that,  iu  thinking  of  a  deported  8oW~  •" 
reign,  ono  can  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  pray,  "  Afay  m«  lai^  ^ 
on/  rW  like  hi»."     Who  that  can  look  back  some  yean — who  wosa— - 
hare  thought  that  he  would  have  died  more  loved,  more  lameat^^ 
than  either  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  ?  .  .  .  . 

'  It  i»  very  interesting  to  compare  the  appearance  of  the  town  n*>     ' 

uith  that  which  it  wore  after  the  death  of  George  IV. ;  then  few,  e*"*^* 
tew,  thought   it  neeeasary  to  assume  the  mask   of  grief;    »  «c 
feeling  seems  to  actuate  the  nation :  party  is  forgotten,  and  all  mi 
if  not  ao  deeply,  unite  as  unanimously,  as  they  did  for 
CkarlotW* 

In   the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  third   volume,  tjualifs^^^ji 
w  ith  faint  praisr.  it  is  said  that  ■  be  (the  King)  always  contin     ' 
to  be  svwnrthiog  of  a  blackguard  and  something  more  of  a 
strong  exprcsaiaos  to  apply  to  the  uncle  of  the  reigning 
who  stands  in  no  need  of  an   in*  tdious  contrast  to 
grace  and  dignity  of  oanacaawav  in  broad  relief. 

The  following  i  laannasraaa  was  drawn  up  br  the  bieblr 
anguished  person  to  wwosa  err  bar*  beea  already  iskWT 
sad  we  print  it  nrebwtiaa 

-  Whew  the  Knag's  ewd  awutaswaaii.  Sat  lierom  Tarlor 
as  aril  Uw4  !fcfe«re»  aaat  I 
go  to  BKgwes* ;    it    was    te-sv 
an  earn.     I  www*  k»  8oath 

tf*Ufr«r*e*ani      ***** 
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ling  and  found  Lord  M.  I! ornne  at  his  toilet,  in  the  middle 
operation  of  shaving.    '',■  Well,"  be  saiil,  M  w.i  you 

i  t*ll   me?"   and   he  continued   to  shave.     I   delivered    my 
essage.     "Well,"  he  Bald,  "and  when   will   the   King   140  to 
Brighton?"    "Never!"  I  answered.    "Never!"'  said  Lend  Mel- 
bourne, Laving  down  his  razor,  *l  what  do  you  mean  ?"    "  I 
replied,  u  that  the  King  II dying  :   he  will  never  leave  Windsor 
;•.*'     Lord  Melbourne  looked  thunderstruck.     "  Why, '  he  said, 
1  have  never  heard  a  word  of  this  ;"   and  the  conversation  then 
urn ed  upon  various  matters,  among  which  the  King's  charities 
ere  named.    "  How  much  does  the  King  give  away  inchariti ? " 

sked   Lord  Melbourne.      "Thirty    thousand    pouuds  a  year,"   I 
•plied.    "  It's  impossible,1'  said  Lord  Melbourne!    1  said,  "But 
teen  the  Privy  Purse  accounts  often  enough  to  know  that 
lell  you  is  fact  ;  and   if  you  will   examine  those  accounts 
lurself,  you  will  find  what  I  say  true/' 
1  II.-   seemed   quite  stupefied  by  the  interview,  and  sat,  half- 
shaved,  musing — musing — musing.     After  waiting  for  several 
minutes,  and  finding  that  he  asked  me  no  more  questions,  I  left 
"un,  still  sitting  before  his  glass,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  a 
ontemplation  of  his  razor.     He  never  moved  or  spoke  as 
te  room.' 
'The  first  thing  the  King  did,  after  his  accession,  was  to  pay 
lis  debts.      He  then  made  equal  provision  for  his  ehildren.      His 
eldest  son,  George  FitzClarence,  wished   to  he  made  a  Peer  and 
rernor-Genera]  of  Australia.      The    King   said    repeatedly, 
days  of  Charles  II.  are  gone  by;   I  will    never  make  an 
Idest  SOU — you  (his  children  J  shrill  share  arid  share  alike."     And 
kept  his   word.      George  Pit/Clarence   then  applied  to  Lord 
be  made  a  Peer.     Lord  Grey  made  known  the  fact  to 
the  King,  who  said    that   he  would  neither  make  nor  meddle  in 
the  affair,  and  that,  if  Lord  Grey  thought  proper  to  make  his  son 
g-ht  do  so  on   his  own  responsibility;  and  Lord 
George  FitzClarence  a  Peer  on  his  own  reapon- 
biiity.     No  sooner  was  he  cr.  i  of  Munster,  than  he 

to  the  King  by  letter  to  "  dotcr"  his  Peerage.     He  used 
t  French  word.      His  letter  was  read  and  marked,  in  the  usual 
arse  of  business, ki  Dotation  for  Munster  Peerage.'     '  The  King 
"d  what  he  gave  him  would  have  to  be  taken  from  his  brothers 
listen,  and  as  he  had  steadfast U  determined  not  to  imitate 
arles  II.,  he  absolutely  refused  his  son's  application.'" 

fc  William  IV.  would  allow  no  part  of  bis  Hauoverian  rerenuo  to  he  spent  nut 
over  ;  uii'l  he  left  accumulations  from  it  to  the  amou  mO  at  the 

1  of  his  suoooasor,  King  Ernest,  instead  of  dividing  the  money  amongst  his 
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From  so  much  as  I  have  read  in  extracts  of  the  "Grevillc 
Memoirs,"  I  consider  thai  Mr.  Greville  knew  nothing  whatever 

of  the  mind  of  William  IV.  Of  his  truthfulness,  kind-hearted- 
ness, attention  to  li  simplicity  of  life,  tenderness 
to  the  Queen,  lore  of  hit  children,  care  of  his  servants,  per- 
petual thnughtfulncss  and  watchfulness  for  the  public  welfare, 
never  failing,  even  when  suffering  torture  hom  rheumatic  gout  in 
hands  and  feet,  to  attend  levees,  sign  papers,  and  make  (for  a  man 
of  his  age)  considerable  bodily  exertion,  when  others  would  have 
sent  for  the  doctor  and  gone  to  bed — of  all  these  things  I  suspect 
Mr.  rJreville  knew,  nnd  apparently  cared,  nothing.' 

1  The  King,  at  times,  ff«|  rough  and  dirt  in  speech:  lie  enrried 

ijuartcr-declc   into  the  drawing-room   OCCasionallj  :    bill  who 

heard  a  low  maxim    from  this  thorough    Knglishman  ?      Me 

gloried    in    his    country,   and,  according   to   the    faculties  which 

I    had    granted    him,    06    served    it    I  faithfully,    passionately, 

honestly,  loyally.      He  never  forgot  an  old  friend — witness  thos 

-headed  old  captains  of  the  merchant-service  who  so  often 

im  at  Windsor,  and  who  always  called  him  "  Your 

Royal  Highness."     The  manners   ot    the  ftg€   bad   undergone  a 

Olntion    between   tie-  date  of  his  birth   and  that   of 

his  accession  ;  and  a  man  who  can  notice  certain  peculiarities  of 

manner  of  the  last   GentUTJ  (or  the  commencement  of  this;,  and 

attribute  them  either  to  madness  or  innate  ill-breeding,  must  be 

as  ignorant  as  he  is  malevolent.1 

1  No  scandal  about  Queen   Elizabeth,  I   hope,'  exclaims  Mr. 

Sneer    in    the    'Critic'      Greville    is    not   so    scrupulous    about 

After  a   joke  of  Lord   Alvanlcv's,   utterly 

unfit    for  publication  (which  Mr.  Reeve  italicises),  hi  use 

dentin]  communications  to  point  ami  elucidate  it  far  the 

lit  of  the  uninitiated  : — 

•  January  3rrf,  1833.  — Lady  Howe-  bogged  hor  Husband  to  show  mo 
Correspondence  botwoeu  liim  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  about  tho 
Clmmbcrlainship  ...  1  told  bim  my  opinion  of  the  wholo  business, 
and  odded  my  strenuous  advice  that  ho  should  immediately  prevail  on 
tho  Queen  to  appoint  somebody  else.  .  .  .  Lady  Howe,  who  is  vexed 
to  death  at  tho  whole  thing,  was  enchanted  at  my  advice,  and  vehe- 
mently urged  him  to  adopt  it.  After  ho  went  away  she  told  me  how 
glad  she  was  at  what  I  had  said,  and  asked  mo  if  people  did  not 
say  and  believo  everything  of  Howe's  connexion  with  the  Queen, 
w  Inch  I  told  her  they  did.' 

Then  he  told  her  what  was   notoriously  not   the  fact;   and  In- 
directly goes  on    I  passed  was  enough  to  satisfy 
nothing  in  it."     Then  why  ]M*rpetuate  the 
dal?     Are  we  to  suppose  that   he  frequently  revised  these 

entries 
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«s  with  great  care,  without  its  ever  once  occurring  to  him 
that      to  leave  them    fur  publication  would    lie  an   offence  against 
I  tv,  delicacy,  and  proprietv? 

i~Trr  applying  sundry  offensive  epithets  to  Queen  Adelaide*! 
per»<z>n.  (irr\  ilh-  doet   !ns    bett,  OH   tin-  itrength  of  a  ridiculous 
lur>«  l(.r,  to  depreciate  her  birth  and  family  : 

*  <4&.-wujust  19/A,  183-i. — On  Sun  Jay  I  wont  all  over  tho  private  apart- 

TOBttt«  of  Windsor  Castle,   and  walked  through  what  they  call  ' 

•lop^s©*'  to  the  Queen's  cottage.;  all  very  splendid  and  luxurious.     In 

tbo    Kallcry  there  is  a  model  of  a  wretched-looking  dog-holo  of  a 

boiloLing,  with  a  mined  tower  beside  it.     I  asked  what  this  was,  and 

ti*  lioasekeopor  said,  "Tho  Chateau  of  Meiningeii ;"  put  there,  I  sup- 

P**^»  to  enhance  by  comparison  the  pleasure  of  all  the  grandeur  which 

unrounds  the  Queen,  fur  it  would  hardly  have  been  exhibited1  as  a 

>«ophical  or  moral  memento  of  her  humble  origin  aud  the  low 

f"ftuiHj  from  which  who  has  been  raised.' 

1  Sejttembrr  4th. — Krrol  told  me  alio  (the  Queen  Consort)  showed  them 
J"6*1  old  bedroom  in  the  palace  (as  they  call  it)  at  Meiningen — a 
bole  that  an  English  housemaid  would  think  it  a  hardship  to  sleep 

A  gentleman  who  filled  a  high  poaJtion  in  the  Queen  Con- 
^rt's  household,  has  supplied  tu  with  a  note  on  this  passage: 

The  housekeeper,  at  the  j>eriod  referred  to,  was  an  intelligent 
u'>»nan,  who  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that,  the  model  in  question 
**■  one  of  Altenstein,  a  ruined  "Sehloss,"  which  the  IJuke  o£ 
•"^c-.Mciningcn  had  the  idea  of  converting  into  a  summer  resi- 
dence. The  model  had  been  sent  to  Windsor  lor  the  purpose 
J*  Enabling  Sir  Geoffrey  YVyatville  to  prepare  a  plan  for  restoring 
Sehloss.  The  ,%  Sehloss  "  at  Mciningen  is  a  vast  snbstantially- 
lu'It  structure  in  the  usual  style  of  German  uReaJdenzea.w  The 
were  large  and  handsome,  and  the  private 
tments  exceedingly  comfortable  aud  well  furnished.'  Is  it 
''■'"' lible  that  no  better  bedroom  than  a  hole  could  be  found  in 
S|J'„"'»   :i  residence  for  a  princess  P  * 


ling  Houses  of  Europe;  and  to  talk  of  the  bumble 
in  of  the  daughter  of  an  hereditary  prince  and  sovereign 
•1  teer  Ignorance  or  silly  affectation. 

*—  ittlc  less  censurable  is  the  use  Greville  makes  of  the  details 


,     -A.«»,r«lm;*  ■■  s  hw  a  frontage  of  500  feet 

1    two  wui'jr*.  nti'l  oonl  lamas.    It  is  now  iued  frr 

l"">iic  ^fUc^.  a  nevr  palace  baring  been  built  for  tlie  residence  of  the  duenl 

of 
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'  a  disreputable  affair,  which  had  been  confidentially  communi- 
I  to  him  by  both  parties: — 

1  August  8/A.— There  is  a  story  current  about  the  Duko  of  Cumber- 
land and  Lady  Lyndhurst  which  is  more  true  than  moat  stories  of 
this  kind.  The  Duke  called  upon  her,  and  grossly  insulted  her ;  on 
whii'h,  after  a  scramble,  she  rang  the  bell.  He  was  obliged  to  desist 
and  to  go  away,  but  before  he  did  ho  said,  **  By  God,  madam,  I  will 
be  the  ruin  of  you  and  your  husband,  and  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
destroyed  yon  both." ' 

Ton  days  afterwards,  August   1  *th  : 

«  Yesterday,  T  met  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Lyndhuret)  at  the  Castle 
at  a  Council.  lie  took  me  aside  and  said  that  he  wished  to  tell  me 
what  had  passed,  and  to  show  me  the  correspondence.' 

A  note  is  taken  of  the  principal  lettexs,  with  or  without  leave, 
and  these  are  now  rivea  to  the  world.  Then  (August  22nd) 
its  Sir  Hem)  Cooke,  on  the  part  of  the  Dukr  of  Cumlierland, 
who  wishes  Greville  to  call  on  him  and  hear  his  statement  of 
die  farts;  which  was  that  Lady  Lyndhurst  had  begged  him 
call  upon  her,  then  to  dine  with  her,  and  upon  every  occasion 
had  encouraged  him  : — 

*  I  heard  all  he  had  to  say.  but  declined  calling  on  the  Duke.  .  .  . 
ms>  Chancellor  has  awes  circulated  the  cotimporincnce  ameng  his 
friends,  bat  with  rather  too  undignified  a  desire  to  subs*  his  conduct 
totWjsdgmmt  of  a  parcel  of  people  who  only  laugh  at  them  both, 
are  amused  with  the  gossip  and  malice  of  the  thing.* 

an  be  only  to  amuse  fresh  and  similar  parcels  of  people  that 
4  the  gossip  and  —lire  of  the  thing '  are  revived,  with  a  cum- 
pletcncss  and  authority  which  were  wanting  at  the  time  and 
which  in  no  other  manner  could  have  been  cooiirrred  upon  them. 
But,  of  course,  scandal  loses  its  notions  quality,  or,  at  all  events* 
ceases  to  aSect  ■  private  nstswnii  or  anair*/  when  a  royal  dale  is 
At  nainciMd  putvsuM*  in  the  piece. 

the  bake  of  York  he  say* :    *  I  have  been  the  minister  and 

lived  in  his  iswisuncy  and  cayrricsucd  lus  Usmmesa/  Yet  the 
general  iifrnsiw  he  coureya  of  His  K^yal  Highness  is  far 
rrom  meourahW: — 


«  Amines  hia  mWum  are  net  rated  k^u.  and  *  suhhr  £n>  h»  hna 
mt  seWhssssumhry  uMmfumVt  iW  IVkv  «*  \«k  »  k-*d  .mi 
■  I-*      B^ttenhu*  ef  th>  IWv,  ,V.  w  »w  *->^r  * 


the  ya  aav'.  i^^>j  **  mm  «*  all  jur*^. 
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all  hive  in  his  truth,  straightforwardness,  and  sincerity.  Ho  delights 
in  the  society  of  men  of  the  world  and  in  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
He  is  very  easily  amused,  ond  particularly  with  jokes  full  of  coarse- 
ness and  indelicacy;  the  men  with  whom  ho  lives  most  are  trh- 
folitKmt,  and  la  polissonntric  is  the  ton  of  his  society.' 

iuVring  the  times,  we  might  be  willing  to  make  allowance 
i oval  taste  in  this  respect,  but  (Jrevillc  takes  care  to  remind 
i  low  other   things,  such  as   owing  monev  right  and  left — 
play  dcbti  included — which  jar  a  little  with  the  fan  ideal  of  an 
Knglish  gentleman  ;   and  Hie  Royal  II igh ncss's  alleged  deprceia- 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  coming  from  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  wli<>  most  or  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  truth,  is 
r- irreconcilable  with  the  frank  manliness  of  his  character.     It 
not  mend  the  matter  to  be  told  that  his  dislike  of  the  Duke 
anwe  from  a  belief  that  he  himself  w  e  been  appointed 

command  of  the   Peninsular  army  instead  of  Sii   Aniiu 
Wellesley  had  not  His  Royal  Highness  been  *  betrayed.'     As  the 
remit  of  various  conversations  with  His  Royal  Highness,  CJreville 
I  t  easily  be  d  I):  '  I  think  it  not  possible 

i  ti»  hare  a  worse  opinion  of  another  man  than  the 
fluke  (of  York )  has  of  the  King.      In  the  account  of  the  Du< 

ire  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  eccentricities,  and 
to  appear  not  more  refined  than  her  husband  in 
of  taste  : — 

'  Her  mind  is  not  perhaps  the  most  delicate  :  she  shows  no  dislike 
to  coarseness  of  sentiment  or  language,  and  I  havo  seen  her  very 
ouch  unused  with  jokes,  stories,  and  allusions  which  would  shock  a 
T*ry  nice  person.' 

fhe  establishment  at  Oat  lands  is  thus  described  by  the  grateful 
l*«.ikri  ©J  its  hospitality: — 

1  OiUands  is  the  worst-managed  establishment  in  England ;  there 
*"  a  great  many  servants  and  nobody  waits  on  yon;  a  vast 
"ttmber  of  horses,  and  none  to  ride  or  drive.' 

The  reckless  extravagance  of  the  royal   host  and  hostess  is 
"'nitrated    by  the  sudden  break-up  of  'an    immense   party,   the 
numerous  ever   known   there.       The  Duchess   wished   it  to 
been   prolonged,  but  there  were  no  funds.     The  distress 
is  inconceivable.' 
second  novel  of  Boccaccio  is  the  story  of  the  conversion 
n  *  *Cft',uv  I'^ench  Jew,  which  was  brought  about  by  a  journey  to 
where  he  was  irresistibly  struck  by  the  dissolute  habits, 
v,  and  immorality  of  I  irchy  and  priesthood,  from 

downwards.       Seeing    that    the    Christian     religion 
BOBrUaed  in  spite  of  all  they  had  done  and  were  doing  to  dis- 
credit 
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credit  it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be   the   trm- 
the  moat  il i \  i in*,  anil  was  baptized  into  it  forthwith. 

On  reverting  to  this  novel,  it  occurred  to  us  th.it  the  Clerk. 
and    the    Registrar  of    Her    M  Privy    Council,    in    their 

capacity  of  loyal  servants  of  the  Crown,  must  bare  meditated 
the  conversion  of  republicans  by  an  analogous  train  of  reaaoniJ 
orwnji  in  ■  book  Uaaoning  their  official  deaignationa  no  me 
title-page,     should     they    have    accumulated     so    many    alh 
instances    of   royal    vice    and    lolly,    except    for    the    purpos< 

Mating  the  inherent  excellence  of  the  monarch- 
stands  unshaken  by  flw  itrain!     At   the  same  time  it  may  be 
aa  well   to   lxar   in    rnintl    that   vice  and    lolly   in    princes   fa 
genenll)  proved  less  dangerous  to  free  institutions  than  morality, 
!  fixed  principles  of  right     Charles  I.,  a  patten 
I     virtues,  tried  to  arrest  the  five  members  in   de- 
privilagBS  of  Parliament,  and  died  on  the  seal 
Charles  II..  ■  selfish  sensualist,  passed    the   Habeas  Corpus 
and  died  quietly  amongst  his  courtiers,  courteously  apologising 
to  them  for  being  so   long  about    it,  and   leaving  a   sale   tbl 

•  conscientious  brother,  who  bartered  it  foe  a  Mass. 
Lord  Byron  tsid  or  sang  of  (socage  111.: — 

1  A  better  fanner  ne'or  brush 'd  dow  from  lawn/ 

Nor,  Pre  would  add,  a  better  husband  or  father  of  i  family; 
but   he    prolonged    the  American    War   of  Independence    and 

indchm  tpooed   the  conciliation  of  Ireland   (which    We 

begin  t<»   think  never   will  be  conciliated)   Ivy  dogged  adhen 
tn    his    principles.      He    had    a    strong    will    of    his    own,    and 
am    lullv  or  acted    on   the   constitutional    doctrine, 

IjT  I\  •>  -r  >,,  tt  Rf  'joicvrrnc  jhis.  George  IV.  behaved  unex- 
< .  pdonallj  in  this  respect.  He  never  insisted  long  on  a  line 
of  policy  disapproved  by  his  responsible  advisers;  and  the 
capita]  charge  « » 1 1  which  satirists  n  changes  was,  thai  he 

had   no   personal   leanings  or  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  them 

to  expediency. 

'  I  am  proud  lo  declare  I  have  uo  predilections, 
My  heart  in  a  sieve,  where  some  scatter  \1  affections 
Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two, 
Aii«!  r  they  are,  tho  more  sure  to  run  through.'  • 

William    IV.,    again,   although    he    jibbed    a    little    when   he 

thought  the  Reform  Ministry  wire  driving  him  too  fast,  held  the 

l.iirly  between  the  conflicting  parties,  and  seemed  simplv 

*  I  Parody  of  a  Celebrated  I  .otter.'    (Prom  the  Begent  to  the  Duke  of 
York  ) 

anxious 
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ult  the  welfare  of  his  people  tod  carry  out  their 
tally  expressed  wi- 
lt is  almost   superfluous   to    add    that,    whilst    indicating   the 

cauies  which  have  happily  prevented  preceding  monarch!  from 
Rslceo  larchy  by  their  earn  entricity, 

WcftftMiot  blin<l  to  the  vast  increase  of  strength  it  has  acquired 
frum  a  re ign  like  the  present,  in  which  the  domestic  virtue 

(.reign  have  liecn    no  less  eminent   than   her  enlightened 

lie  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

:  lit-  speaks  in  the  same  disparaging  manner  of  the  great 

<  \  ;  admitting  all  the  while  that  they  sxe  the 

U  <>(  the  throne.     '  What  great  men  are  Lord   Lonsdale, 

:'ie  Duke  of  Rutland,  and    Lord  I  l» Ireland  ;   but   strip   them   of 

tatt  wealth  and  power,  what  would  they   be?     Amongst 

isignincant  of  mankind.'     This  recalls  Crambo's  attempt 
abstract  notion  of  a  Lord  Mayor  without  his  furred 
*,  gold  chain,  and  other  ensigns  of  his  dignit\ . 

BOt    unusual    for   Cireville    to    lay   down    a    rule  for   his 
own  condemnation.      In    the  affair  of  k  Who's  the  Traitor?'   the 
I'ksnje  against   Shell    was,    that    he   had   approved    in    private  a 
unsure  (the    Irish    Coercion    Act)    which    he    had    publicly 
oted. 

'Hill  (the  accuser)  called  witnesses ;  one  of  whom,  Macaulay,  rc- 
fc*l  to  speak.  He  said  he  would  not  repeat  what  had  been  Raid  in 
priute  conversation.  The  Committee  approved,  and  Hill  threw  up 
■in*.' 

*ir  Francis  Burdett    went    further    than    Macaulay,  saying, 
™*t  his  memory   was  so  constituted   as   not   to   retain   any   con- 
that  passed  at  or  after  dinner.      Grevilh- calls  it '  asilly 
^discreditable  business.'     Vet  he  himself,  if  summoned  as  a 

>  in  such  a  case,    might    have    been    served  with  a 

*  tecum  and   required  to  produce  his  notes.     To  name  one 

•ion    among    a    score,    he    writes    down    two    private    coi- 

with    Lord    Melbourne,   for    the  express  purpose    of 

i  charge  of  political  treachery,  very  similar  to  that 

Shell. 

Whilst  the  Reform  Bill  was  yet  pending  (April  1st,  1 

Melbourne   intimating  a   Wish  that  it  Bttgh 
and    asserting  that   the   Government    DOuld    not    hi 
1  without   the  rotten  boroughs. 

wl  a  great  deal  more  talk,  but  then  it  is  all  talk,  and  «  quoi 
1  *»th  a  man  who  holds  these  opinions,  and  acts  as  lie  does  ? 

lie  was   obviously  prone  to  confound    what   he  himself 
><•  course  of  conversation  with  what  was  said  by  otl 

and 


Mistake  a  partial   agreement,   or  a  courteous  noiwlenial, 

for  unequivocal  patent     Lord  Melbourne  mai   ba  ftted 

of    the  rotten    boroughs,    whilst    convinced   of   the    iin- 

if  retaining  them.  Every  sane  politician  must  ■ 
rail  that  it  had  beoome  Unpoaaible.  Even  Canning,  their  i 
eloquent  advocate)  must  have  given  them  up  in  L8S2. 

On  I  7th,  1S32,  Lonl  Melbourne  4  extremely  surprised  ' 

him  l>v  stating  'that  all  the  members  of  the  ( 

dined  at.  ,.  tin*  measure  (the  Reform  Hill)/ 

*  We  thru  jiartcd.     Downstairs  was  Rothschild  the  Jew  waiting  fur 
Lim,  and  the  valcl  de  chambrc  sweeping  sway  a  bonnet  and  sha  id  }  ' 

It  is  a  pity  be  did  not  peep  into  the  dining-room  to  aee 
<  trran  were  laid  for  two. 

c  Stanley  (nut  tlio  ox- Secretary,  bnt  tho  Undor-Socrolary)  told  mo 
last  night  an  anecdote  of  Melbourne  which  I  can  very  easily  believe. 
Wh.'u  tho  Kiug  scut  for  luin  he  told  Young  M  he  thought  it  a  damned 
,  and  that  be  was  in  many  minds  what  ne  should  do — be  Minister 
or  no."  Young  said,  "  Why,  damn  it,  such  a  position  nover  was  occu- 
pied by  any  Greek  or  Roman,  and,  if  it  only  lasts  two  months,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England."  "  By  God,  that's 
true,"  said  Melbourne;  "I'll  go."  Young  is  bis  private  secretary — a 
vulgar,  familiar,  impudent  fellow,  but  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  a 
mini  who  suits  Mel bon  | 

Lord    Melbourne,    careless  and    frank,   had    a   high-bred   air 
which    repelled    undue   familiarity.      Tom    Young's   mannei 
wards  him   was  invariably  respectful  :   rather  that  of  an    lj 
servant   than   of  an   cqnal,   or    of   an    intimate   membi  i 
society,  which,  indeed,  ^  '»ung  never  was.      His   business   was  to 
inaL  ||  generally  useful.     The  style  of  the  r 

t«>..,  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  character,  (ireeks  and 
Romans  were  not  at  all  in  Young's  line.  He  began  life  at 
a  purser;  and  (i  rev  i  lie  sa\s  lie  was  a  writer  nnd   run 

rspapers,   which  is  only  half  true.      He  was  a  runner,  not  a 
writer.* 

The  only  statesman    or  public    man  of  note  whom  Greville 
does    not   systematically   depn-eiatc,   is   Canning,   a    Conner' 

ugh  the  Bentincks;  and  the  refusal  to  join  Canning  was,  we 
fancy,  at  the  bottom  of  his  persistent  ho  >  Lord  Gl 

'  June  \7th,  1827. — Lord  Grey  is  in  6uch  a  state  of  irritation  that  he 

•  »rd  Houghton  say*  in  hi*  '  Monograph  of  Sydney  Smith ' : '  He  was,  indeed, 
not  given  to  severe  ecu  mi  re,  but  could  convey  it  under  light  wonts  when  he  chase; 
thus,  when  be  ch<  oked  the  strong  okl-f&*hi'mod  freedom  of  speech  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, by  saggrstiug  Ui*t  mid  assume  everything  and  everybody  to  be 
damned  and  come  to  the  subject." '  Sydney  Smith  never  addressed  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  thic  fathion. 
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:  to  any  of  Lis  old  friends,  and  he  declares  that  lie  will 
;  in  Brookcs's  again.' 

This  is  sheer  fabrication. 

'More  than  tin's.'  (continues  Groville,)  'when  it  was  tho  nnanin 
f  all  tho  Whigs  who  joined  Canning,  that  they  conll 
<d  an  Administration  of  which  Peel  formed  part,  this  opinion  was 
inly  combated  by  Lord  Grey,  who  contended  that  there  was  no 
nuoo  why  thoy  should  not  coalesce  with  Canning  and  Peel.' 

Lor]  Grey  had  formally  declared  in  1  s  1 2,  that  he  would  be 
no  party  to  any  Government  which  was  not  formed  on  the  prin- 
I   earning  Catholic  emancipation.*     Canning's  (Jovern- 
o«it   i  aed  on  the  neutral   or  open  question  principle, 

iik«?  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  junction  with  Peel  would  have 
confirmed  Lord  CI  rev's  objections  instead  of  removing  them,  and 
to  assert  that  he  contended  for  it  is  absurd. 

'What  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinion  so  decidedly  and  tobocomo 
r  an  enemy  to  tho  present  arrangements  does  not  appear, 
Ufileuit  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  pique  and  resentment  at 
not  baring  been  more  consulted,  or  that  overtures  were  not  made  to 
buaselt  The  pretext  ho  took  for  declaring  himself  was  the  appoint- 
But  of  Copley  to  bo  Chancellor,  when  he  said  thot  it  was  impossible 
t°  support  a  Government  which  had  made  such  an  appointment.' 

raid  not  alter  an  opinion  he  never  entertained  :  and  he 
seed  of  a  pretext  for  acting  on  his  known  and  frequently 
I   viewi.     He,  moreover,  bad  distrusted   Canning  sim .<• 

Wl  pass  on  to  December  12,  1830,  the   third  week  of 
Administration  ;  when,  after  expressing  bis  eonv'n 
Aata  more  overrated  man  than  the  new  Premier  never  lived  : 
was  influenced    by  pride,  still    more    by  vanity,  caprice, 
and  'a  thousand  weaknesses:'  that   'anybody  who  is  constantly 
im,  and   can  avail    themselves   of  his    vanity,  can  govern 
;'  that  '  now  Lambton   (Lord   Durham)  is  all   in   all  with 
— Grevilie  proceeds  : 

'  ETcrybody  remembers  how  Lord  Grey  refused  to  lead  the  Whig 
"rtrhen  Canning  formed  his  junction  with  the  Whigs,  and  decL 
He  abdicated  in  favour  of  Lord  Lansdowno ;  and  then  how  he  came 
•an  made  that  violent  speech  against  Canning  which  half  killed  him 
*»■  vexation,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  meant  to  have  moved 
"to  U»o  House  of  Lords  for  tho  express  pnrposo  of  attack  ing  Lord 
Gtey.    Then  when  ho  had  quarrelled!  with  his  old  Whig  friends  ho 

Duke  of  York,  dutol  K.I..  i.">. 
In  to  'Tin  Li'v  and  Opiakmi  of  Charles,  *i  ■ 
ate  sou,  General  G 

began 
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began  to  approach  tho  Tories,  tho  object  of  his  constant  aversion  i 
contempt ;  and  we  know  what  civilities  passed  between  the  Bathurets 
and  him,  and  what  political  coquetries  between  him  ami  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  how  he  believed  that  it  WM  only  George  IV.  who 
prevented  his  being  invited  by  tho  Duke  to  join  him.  Then  George 
IV.  dies,  King  William  succeeds;  no  invitation  to  Lord  Grey,  and  be 
plungo.s  into  furious  opposition  to  tho  Duke.' 

Here  again   is  a  mass  of  misstatement,  with  tin-  exception 
what  relates  to  the  speech  against  Canning  and  its  effects. 
one   would    suppose    that    the    Whigs   went    over   in   a   b> 

Canning;  thenrt  being  that  Lord  Althorpe,  Lord  Folke 

Land    Howick,  Sir   John    liohhuuse,    and    several    others,  stoixl 
aloof  with  Lord  Grey,  who  was  not  required  to  abdicate.      If 
did  abdicate,  when  and  why  did  he  resume  the  leadership? 

After   the   lamentable    l.m -ak-up  of  Lord  Godcrich's  Go\i 
ment,  Lord   Grey  saw  no    prospect  of  any  but  the    Duk- 
was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  oppose  it,  until  the   Duke  < 
the   Rubicon    by   his    memorable    declaration  against   Reform, 
This,   not    the    death    of   George   IV.,   was   the   turning-po 
VVe    have    the    best    authority   for   stating,   as  matter 
that  Lord  Grey  never  contemplated  joining  the  Duke   at 
time :    that  no  political  coquetries  passed  between  them, 
that  no   advance    towards  a  junction  was  ever   made   on    eit 
side  ;   although    it    is  just   possible  that   feelers   may   hftl 
put    forth   bv   the    Duke's   friends.*      As    matter    of    probabili 
or  speculation,  if  Lord  Grey  was   not  only  ready  to  give  uj> 
proud   position    he   OCCUpied    as    leader   of   the  Whi  hut 

esffer  to  join   the    Duke  of  Wellington   after  refusing  to  sup, 
I    inning,  all    we  can  say  is,    he   must   have    been   smitten    with 
politics]    blindness    of   the    most    unaccountable    kind.       The? 
grand    opportunity    for    which    he    had    patiently    waited    was- 
obviously  at  hand  ;   the  Tories  were  getting  weaker  and  ireal 
the  Reform   cry  was   in   the  wind  ;   and  this    is   the  time  when, 
towards  the  close  of  a  consistent    and  honourable  career,  he 
willing  (  we  are  assured  )  to  fling  principle  and  consistency  to 
winds,  to  coalesce  with  the  objects  of  bis  *  constant  avi 
and  contempt*1 

There  is  not,  ue  repeat,  the  semblance  of  plausibility  in  tin 
charges  against  Lord  Grey,  nor  are  they  strengthened  by  #1 
comes  next : 

1  Abont  three  years  ago  the  Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  was  the  man  in 
tho  world  he  abhorred  tho  most ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  1 

•  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  (yrc  have  heard)  counded  Lord  Grey  and  repci 
tome  m«>  lorm  was  a  ion.    The  Duku  had  takcu  hia  gnwiu" 

oo  Reform  when  be  broke  with  Huckiwon. 
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•well  recollect  ono  night  at  Madamo  dc  Lievcn's  I  introduced  i 
Grey  to  Lady  Lyndhurst.     We  had  dined  together  somewhere,  and 
ho  hid  been  praising  her  beauty ;  so  when  we  all  met  there  I  presented 
him,  and  very  soon  all  his  antipathies  ceased, and  ho  and  Lyml! 
became  great  friends.     This  was  the  cause  of  Lady  Lyndhurst's  par- 
tiality  for  the  Whigs,  which  enraged  the  Tory  ladies  and  some  of 
lien  lords  so  much,  but  which  served  her  turn  and  enabled  1 
fcoeplwohot  irons  in  the  fire.     When   the  Duko  wont  out  Lord  Grey 
*m  tery  anxious  to  keep  Lyndhurst  as  his  Chancellor,  and  would 
Iuto  dono  so  if  it  hud  not  beon  for  Brougham,  who,  whirling  Reform 
w  tmorm  over  his  head,  announced  to  hun  that  it  must  not  bo.' 

■  I  Lj  ndhurst  had  consented  to  lie  Lord  (  J  re y's  Chance! 

must  have  adopted   Lord  Grey's   views   and    become  a  Re- 

irhicb,    bj    tin-    nav,    he    might    have    become  without 

rifice  of  principle  than  three  or  four  members  of  Lord 

ey's  Cabinet  who  had  been  as   vehement    anti-lieformers  as 

BscJf.      It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  offer  was  actual lv 

'  to  him,  and  the   notion    that  he  would   have   accepted  it. 

i  better  foundation  than    the  language  and  conduct  of  his 

ii'.*    Except  when  he  acted  with  the  Duke  o|  Wellington  ami 

r  Robert  I  Vol,  there    is  no  act    of    Lord    Lyndhurst's  publ'i- 

I   life  that  can  be  fairly  adduced    in  imj>eachment  of  his 

On  April   9th,    1835,  the  day  after  Peel's   ministry  had   rc- 
!.  Greville  sets  down  : — 

'l-  r>l  Grey  is  to  be  with  the  King  this  morning.  He  was  riding 
T^Uy  in  the  park  yesterday  uftemoon,  and  neither  knew  nor  cared 
"PMrently)  whether  hr  ban  been  sent  for  or  not.  Ilia  daughter 
HI  m«j  i  for  I  rode  with  them  up  Constitution  Hill)  that  his  family 
^flM  m»t  wish  him  to  return  to  office,  but  would  not  interfere  She 
&OI  talked,  much  to  my  surprise,  of  the  possibility  of  a  junction 
•thfoen  him  and  PeaL' 

The  daughter  has  no  recollection  of  the  incident.     Lord  Grey 

the   King   to   send   for  Lord   Melbourne:   all  thought  of 

i  return   to  office  had   been  given  up,  and  nothing  of  the 

mid  have  been  said. 

Hlutever  Greville's  judgment    may   h;ive   U-roine  eventually, 

1  reliance  could   be  placed  upon  it  during  most  of  the   time 

--Mm  "i.r.  Ki.  -lanoud  on  Friday,  with  the  Lyndhur*ta.    Thfl 
■ritunagaiii.-it  the  BUI;  the  woman  for  it.    They  are  lik.  the  old  divisions  of 
*•**•■  in  the  Civil  War*.'     Thii  was  Lord  Lyudhiirat'M  £ir«l  wife, 
•■""wry,  1894      EUl  eeeond  wife,  whom  he  married  in  AngOft,  1887,  ft  woman  of 

I  spirit,  always  looked  up    to    him    with    reran  ntial  affwtuni,  an«l. 
■MoTotion  to  hid  memory-,  do  one  has  been  more  severely  wonnaYii  1 

8b#,  like  her  lamented  hatband,  was  one  of  <  -  j  cvillo'a  most  intimut 
r^ij  wid  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  Journal  a  few  boon 

'•"••   lm.|,..,L 
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included  in  this  publication.  He  had  no  illligfal  into  ehnrncC 
He  saw  little  or  nothing  in  many  of  his  most  distinguished  c*: 
i  iii|».iraries  until  their  eminent  qualities  were  recognised  In  t 
I.  Turn,  for  example,  to  his  first  impressions  of  I'rin 
i  the  Belgians),  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  1*-! 
merston,  Sir  James  Graham,  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  M« 
bourne,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &C.  Although  he  saw  fit  I 
change  or  modify  these  impressions  before  he  died,  and  has  1* 
notes  or  memoranda  to  that  effect,  they  arc  not  the  less  a  test  < 
his  original  powers  of  observation  ;  nor  ean  we  accept  them  « 
what  the  editor  calls  'a  contemporary  record  of  opinion,  h 
preserved.'  They  are  the  opinions  of  a  cross-grained  indi\  i'lu 
who  differed  widely  from  his  contemporaries,  and  (except  p*"* 
haps  when  the  progress  of  a  master-mind,  a  really  supcri< 
intellect,  is  to  be  traced)  we  sec  no  use  in  preserving  theopuuoi 
of  an  individual  when  he  was  confessedly  wrong.* 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  November  2 
1830,  he  sets  down  :— 

'  Graham  Admiralty,  Melbourne  Home,  Auckland  Board  of  Trade* 
all  bad.  Tho  Bocoud  is  too  idle,  the  first  is  too  inconsiderable,  t 
third  too  ignorant.' 

The  editor  remarks  in  a  note: — 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pre 
nostications  of  the  most  acute  observers  are  falsified  by  events.    T" 
value-  of  Mr.  Greville's  remarks  on  the  men  of  his  time  consists  not 
their  absolute  truth,  but  in  their  sincerity  at  tho  moment  at  which  tb 
were  raado.     They  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  no; 
vailing  at  that  time.' 

They  do  not  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  notion  ps 
vailing  at  that  time.  We  can  show  from  the  Journal  that  th 
•  lo  not.  Three  >vr<ks  afterwards  (December  12),  review'u 
Graham's  career,  he  says: — 

1  Time  and  the  hour  made  him  master  of  a  large  but  encumber 
estate  and  member  for  his  county.     Armed    with   the  importance 
representing  a  great  constituency,  he  started  again  in  the  House 
Commons ;   took  up  Joseph   Hume's  line,  but   ornamented   it   wii 
graces  and  flourishes  which  had  not  usually  decorated  such  dr. 
He  succeeded,  and  in  that  line  h  now  the  beat  speaker  in  the  Bop 

Why  is  the  term  '  inconsiderable s  applied  to  such  a  mat 
This  is  explained  in  the  same  entry : — 

*  SiHukiug  of  Clui/i  in  IS90,  he  described  him  as  'unused  to  and  unfit 
oflicial  business.'    This  Mr.  Reeve  term*  '  a  curious  estimate,  taken  nt  tho  tit 

I     man  who  for  tho  Dexl  years  had  a  larger  share  of  official  iif«  m 

business  than  any  othi  r  Fiuichman.' 
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'Graham's  elevation  is  the  most  monstrous  of  all.  He  was  onco- 
my  friend,  a  college  intimacy  revived  in  the  world,  and  wba 
luted  six  months,  when,  thinking  ho  could  do  better,  ho  cut  mo,  as  ho 
h*I  done  others  before.  I  am  not  a  fair  judge  of  him,  because  the 
pipe  which  his  conduct  to  me  naturally  cave  me  would  induce  me  to 
nodcr-rate  him,  but  I  take  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  to  be  nromifl 
features  of  his  character,  though  of  tho  extent  of  his  capacity  1  will 
giw  no  opinion.     Let  time  show;    I  think  ho  will  fail.' 

rjfessedly  not  a  fair  judge,  why  not  withhold  a  judgment? 
The  odd  thing  about  Greville  is,  that  sol 1-cxami nation  never 
arts 011  him  as  it  does  on  moat  others.  It  exercises  no  restraining, 
improving  influence  on  his  conduct  or  his  mind.  lie  is  like  one 
hfl  frail  tfthotes,  of  whom  we  read  in  Catholic  countries,  who 
confess,  receive  absolution,  and  start  fresh* 

Reverting  to  Lord  Melbourne,  he  says:  'He  has  surprised  all 
those  about  him  by  a  sudden  display  of  activity,  vigour,  rapid 
and  diligent  transaction  of  business,  tor  which  nobody  tfll  pre- 
jafouV  No  one  who  understood  Lord  Melbourne  was  surpri- 
and  all  who  saw  below  the  surface  would  have  agreed  with  Sydney 
Smith  when,  after  avowing  a  belief  that  'our  Viscount  is  somc- 
whatof  an  impostor,'  he  remarks  :  '  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  any  man's 
feelings,  and  to  brush  away  the  magnificent  fabric  of  levity  and 
gaiety  he  has  reared  ;  but  I  accuse  our  Minister  of  honesty  and 
diligence.' 

Assuming  that  Greville's  estimates,  confessedly  supcrficia 
unsound,  convey  the  popular  impression  of  the  time,  this  would 
him  an  accurate  loolometerat  best.  A  collection  of  vulvar 
errors  may  have  its  uses,  but  the  praise  of  •  ;  most  accurate  ob- 
•erter'  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  the  collector  who  believes  in 
each  of  them  till  it  is  corrected  by  events.* 

Wit; i  ption  of  Lord  Grey,  the  statesman  whom  Grevillc 

most  peneveringly  vituperate*  is  Peel : — 

'December  15thf  1836. — It  is  very  true  (whatthoy  say  Pocl  said  of  him, 
too  Duke  of  W.)  that  no  man  over  had  any  influence)  with  him,  only 
■ft***,  and  those  always  the  silliest.     But  who  are  Peel's  confidante, 
friends, and  parasites?    Bonham,  a  stock-jobbing  ex-merchant,  Chu 
*WS8,  and  tho  refuse  of  society  of  tho  1  louse-  of  Coninioms.' 

Peel  was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  rising  men  of  talent, 

,  *  If  Grevillo'a  estimate  uf  the-  Ucfunu  Ministry  had  been  correct,  they  mast 
pfj*  speedily  broken  down  from  shoer  incur*--  ^';  °f 

**Umond,  that  'hie  iinilenrtandinp  lira  in  n  natahaU,  and  bis  toflnTiaWoofa  a 

j**'*  htad;*  of  Stanley,  tbo  lata  Earl  (»f  Dorb  oal  Rupert,  that  'ho 

Ul*8  not  appear  to  be  a  nun  of  much  moml  or  politMJ  tfnuneas  and  courage,  a 
n*'\  politician,  tpiiw  advennm  l^xtt;'  of  Laid  Alihorpe,    that,   'he  would 

""Mainly  go  out  in  u  few  months,  and  that  he  uould  go  oh  the  turf' 

who 
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became  his  attached  followers  and  friends,     The  Lite  DuL- 
t.i  Newcastle,  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Cardwell,  dm  promisenl  examples. 

In  reference  t<»  the  Ministerial  interregnum  after  the  re^ 
tion  (if  the  Reform  Cabinet,  Greville  writes: 

'JfOf  lllh,  1832.— The  first  impression  was   that   the   Di- 
Wellington  would  succeed  in  forming  a  Government,  with  or  withow 
Peel.     The  fiint  thing  lie  did  was  to  try  and  prevail  upon  Peel  to 
Trime  Minister,  but  ho  was  inexorable.     Ho  then  turned  to  Ban 
who,  after  much  hesitation,  agreed  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  ESxchoq 
The  work  went  »m,  but  wi'.h  iliflienlty,  for  neither  Peel,  Ooulburn.  n->r 
Croker  would   take  offloa     They  then  tried  the  Speaker  (Mnnners- 
Sntton),  who  ten*  Mightily   tempted  to  become  Ska-clary  of  State, 
Mill  doubting  and  fearing,  and  requiring  time  to  make  up  his  mind. 
At  an  iuterview  with  the  Duke  and  Lyndhnrst  at  Apsdey  House  be* 
declared  his  sentiments  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  u  speech  of 
three  hours,  to  the  unutterable  disgust  of  Lyndhurst, 

•,  flung  himself  into  a  chair.  that  "he  could  not  endoro 

to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  iJMwacti  old  hitch.    ' 

If  Lord  Lyndhnret  did  use  such  an  expression,  he  had  high 
authority  for  it.     '  What's  the  matter  with  the  nuld  bitel 

I   an  acute  metaphysical  judge,  though   somewhat  coarse  in 
his  manners,  aside  to  his  brethren.      'This  is  a  daft  cause,  Bl 
derecate  .  ,   .  What  Mi  ye  tilVt,  ye  bitchr""     Sir  Walter  adds, 
in  a  note,  that  'tradition   ascribes  this   whimsical   style  of  1 
■  t.i  the  ingenious  and  philosophical  Lord  Kaimea 
The  subject   n!    the  Ton    failure    to  form  a   Government    is 
Dined  in  an  entry  of  October  86th,  i.  ii  interval  of  six 

months,  during  which  Greville  bad  recently  'picked  up'  a  good 
deal   from  Arbutbnot  (deaoribed   as  'very  garrulous'),  whid 
■sets  down  as  undoubted    fact.      Then    comes   the    broad   gene 
I  ision,  which  is  to  annihilate  Sir  Robert: — 

•  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  stated  these  occurrences  exactly  as 

I  me.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  order  of  the  interviews 
and  poarpaiiiin,  and  in  the  verbid  details,  but  the  substance  is 
Correct,  and  may  be  summed  up  to  this  effect :  that  Peel,  full  of  am- 

I  caution,  animated  by  deep  dislike  and  jealousy  of  ' 
Duk<-    (which    policy    induced  him   to   conceal,   but    which    temper 
betrayed),  thought  to  make  Manners  Sutton  play  tho  part  of  Addington, 
while  he  was  to  bo  another  Pitt ;   ho  fancied  that  he  could  gain  in 
political  character,  by  an  opposite  bine  of  conduct,  all  that  the  I> 
WOtlld  lose;  and  ho  resolved  that  a  Government  should   1* 
tho  existence  of  which  should  depend  upon  himself.     Manners  Sut 
was  to  be  his  creature;    ho  would  have  dictated  every  measur 
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owrnment ;  he  would  have  been  their  protector  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  as  soon  as  tho  fitting  moment  arrived.  he  irould  have 
faulted  Ihit  Miserable  Ministry  and  placed  himself  at  tho  head  of 
affiura.  All  these  deep-laid  schemes,  and  constant  regard  of  self. 
form  t  strong  contrast  to  the  simplicity  and  heartiness  of  tho  Dnko's 
conduct,  and  make  tho  two  men  appear  in  a  very  different  light  from 
thftt  in  which  they  did  at  first.  Peel  acted  right  from  bad  motives,  the 
Disa  wrong  from  good  ones.' 

How  (it  this  were  true) could  Peel  be  said  to  have  acted  right 
in  wry  sense?  That  he  should  have  formed  such  a  sthenic, 
that  he  should  have  deemed  Manners  Sutton  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, that  he  should  have  entertained  a  momentary  hope  or 
thought  of  keeping  such  a  man  Prime  Minister  long  enough  bo 
play  the  part  of  Addington  to  his  Pitt — all  this  is  so  widely 
able,  so  out  of  keeping  with  his  admitted  sagacity,  that 
He  should  at  least  have  looked  closely  to  his  facts;  but  from 
>»tth*equent  entry  (January  3rd,  1#33)  it  is  clear  that  the  sugges- 
tion to  propose  the  Premiership  to  Manners  Sutton  came  from 
»esey  Fitzgerald,  not  from  Peel ;  the  pith  of  the  sweeping  charge 
■gUBstPeel  being  thai  it  was  he  who  wanted  to  place  Sutton 
lD  &  position  to  serve  as  his  warming-pan. 

'  h  is  remarkable/  concludes  Greville,  '  that  this  story  is  so 

little  known/    Which  story  ?  for  we  have  been  told  two  or  three. 

tod  bless  you,    I   have   none  to  tell,   Sir.'       We  knew 

°^8*£°  all   that  could  be  known  or  was  worth   knowing  about 

tW  negotiations,  namely,  that  some  of  the  Tory  leaders  tried 

to  form  a  ( government,  which  the  more  sagacious  among  them 

Wllo  be  an  impossibility  from  the  first:  that  there  were  sundry 

m<*tings  and  conferences  ending  in  nothing;  that  Peel  attended 

none  of  them,  holding  firmly  and  consistently  aloof:  that  the 

id   honour  to  his  foresight;  and   that,  instead  of  losing 

GWcor  credit,  he  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  thr  man  on  whom 

ure  of  the  great  Conservative  party  must  mainly,  if  not 

^'lusivelv,  depend.     That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  regarded 

l  placed   beyond  a  doubt  by  the  mission  of  the  ( hurried 

Hudson '  in  l,v 

On  March  22nd,  1835,  Greville  sets  down  : — 

i  lobcrt,  who  must  have  been  a  msn  of  exceeding  shrewd- 
•*■■.  predicted  that  his  (the  son's)  full  energies  would  novor  be  do- 
*jJ°J*d  till  he  was  in  tho  highest  place,  and  had  tho  solo  direct  ton 
w»fl»ir*;   and  his    brother  Lawrence,  who   told  this  to   Henry  do 

|**i  said  that  in  early   youth  he  evinced  the  same  obstinato  and 
■oincial  disposition,  which  has  since  been  so  rctnarkablo  a  feature 
I  meter.* 


}» ith  reference  to  this  paragraph  ( which   was  quoted  i 
'\—X>.  275.  i>  'Ed:nl 
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'  Edinburgh  Review'    as    one   of  the   gems  of   the  book) 
Lau  -1  writes  thus,  November  17th,  1874 S 

•  It  is  impossil)le  I  could  have  said  anything  of  the  sort 
eldest  brother  Ix^ing  thirteen  years  older  than  myself.  1  «ouU 
have  hnd  no  npix>rtuuity  of  foaming  an  opinion  of  his  character 
during  his  boyhood  :  and  the  one  attributed  to  me  in  tin 
passage  is  contrary  to  what  I  remember  having  heard  my  fatha 
and  other  members  of  my  family  express,  and  to  the  imprcssioi 
made  upon  my  mind  by  all  1  ever  knew  of  my  brother.  Having 
always  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  public  and  private 

tresses  me  greatly  to  find   my  name   employee 
in  support  of    an  opinion   which  all   who  were   intimately  ae« 
Btod  with  him  must  know  to  1><-  inco^,ect., 

As  it  is  not  usual  to  quot<  ;t  living  against  a  dead  brother 
we  presume  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel's  existence  was  forgotten. 
like  that  of  Lord  Conyngham  and  Lord  Tonington. 

The  Reform  Hill  was  to  Grevillc  what  the  red  flag  is  • 
bull.  It  irritated  him  to  wildness.  He  saw  in  it  the  ruin  ol 
our  most  cherished  institutions,  including  his  sinecure  and  his 
plaee.  He  indiscriminately  assails  lxith  the  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  measure,  although  we  should  have  though) 
that  one  of  the  two  conflicting  parties  must  have  been  to  sonM 
extent  in  the  right.  He  docs  n<>r  even  spare  the  ■  waverers, 
although  he  acted  with  them. 

•  March  26//i,  l£32. — Ten  days  sinco  I  have  written  anything  here 
hut  in  rct'nwhf  I  have  written  a  pamphlet.  An  article  appeared  in 
the  "  Quarterly,"  attacking  Harrow  by  and  his  friends.  Wharnclifft 
was  so  desirous  it  should  be  answered  that  I  undertook  the.  job,  and  il 

Ml  out  to-day  in  a  "  Letter  to  Lockhart,  in  reply,"  dkc     T  <l««n'l 
believe  anybody  road  the  last  I  wrote,  but  as  I  have  published 
Ridgway's,  perhaps  it  may  haro  a  more  extensive  sale.* 


this  at 


This  pamphlet  was  a  poor  performance,  loose  in  style,  and 

weak   in   argument.      The  article   to  which   he  replied  was   not 

written  (as  he  with  characteristic  haste  and  inaccuracy  assumed ' 

by   Mr.   Lockhart,   but   by   Mr.  Croker,  who  contended   that,  il 

measure  were  to  be  effectually  opposed,  the  Lords  should 

take    the    decided    course    of    throwing  out  the    Hill    and    il 

the  Government  to  create  peers.      It  would  be  fatal,  he  argued, 

bo    admit    the    principle    by    voting    for    the    second    reading 

ville  counselled  a  different  course,  maintaining  that,    if  the 

Hill  were  suffered   to  go  into  Committee,  its  most  objectionablt 

I  isions  might  be    struck   out   or  neutralised,    and    that    th« 

1  ■  "v eminent   would    not    venture    or    be    permitted    to    crcatt 

peers  to  carry  matters  of  detail.     His  counsels  were  followed, 

and 
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wd  a  diametrically   opposite   result  ensued.      An    amendment" 

(Lord  Lyiidhurst's)  carried  in  Committee  led  to  the  resignation 

d   Grey,    who    urged,   with   irresistible    force,   that,    the 

principle  of  the  Hill  having  !>•  ■< m  admitted  by  their  Lords' 

tl*T  were  panning  a  factious  course  in  trying  to  overthrow  it 

-wind.     Greviile's  tactics  utterly  failed,  and  he  consoled 

Hetf  by  throwing  the  blame  on   the  two  noble   Lords  who 

anal  on  them. 

'Tie  nn fortunate  thing  is  that  neither  of  our  cocks  is  good  for 
figbong,  not  from  want  of  courage ;  but  Harrowby  is  peevish,  nn- 
gncious,  and  unpopular,  and  Wliarncliffo  carries  no  great  weight' 

die's  fussifving  efforts  to  stop  the  Reform  Bill  irresistibly 
"tail  tlie  image  of  Mrs.  Partington  endeavouring  to  keep  out 
lantic  with  her  mop.  But  however  slightly  he  was  mixed 
tip  in  an  affair,  he  fancied  himself  the  motive  power  in  it;  and 
Ik  Was  apt  to  think  that  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  when  he  was 
^lv  doing  nothing.  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  the  partial  sup- 
Leading  journal  gave  to  the  Conservative  Government 
'  1834—3'),  was  entirely  owing  to  him  and  Lord  fie  Ros. 
i  November  24th,  1834)  that  Barnes,  the  editor,  4  was 
gratified  by  an  offer  Lyndhurst  made  to  see  him,  and  pro- 
a  :  ■  :    that  *  a   gastronomic  ratification  was  to  wind 

the  treaty  between  these  high  contracting  parties'  :  that  Barnes 
Qed  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  a  dinner  expressly  made  for  him : 
that  it  was  a  badly  composed  party  for  the  pari  ind  that 

dinner   made   a  great  uproar,  as  he  (Greville)   thought  it 
>uld. 

Lord   Lyndhurst  and    Barnes  were    college   friends    of   long 

standing,  and  Barnes  was  an  active  member  of  Lord  Lynd  hurst's 

mittee,  when   he  stood  for  the   University  of  Cambridge  in 

They  had  been  always  on  the  most  intimate  terms ;  and 

•t   Was  remarked    that,   in    the    height    of    the   Reform   conflict, 

f"thing  personally  offensive  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  ever  ATOM 

Times.'     They  certainly  stood  in   no  need  of  Lord   dfl 
or  Greville  to   bring  them   together;  the  dinner  was  an 

Tbs  object  of  Lord  Lymlliurst's  amendment,  whioh  brought  en   Um    orhdSi 

;«n»tponeroont  of  tli#*  disfranchising  clauses.     When  Mr.  Charle*  Wood 
d  Halifax)  urged  that  I  ken  flrat,  < .  :  ■  Ho  talked  a 

I  thai  about  the  countr .  this,  and  that  they  would  not  be  aatijC 

'lane,  and  all  the  usual  jargon  of  tho  Reforniere,  whioh  it  waa  nut  worth 
1  I  meedify  proved  that  Lord  llalifax  had  formed  the 

the  situation      Gh-eville,  knowing  nothing  of  the  greater 
that  a  nation'*  <l  iy  manmuTrnnr 

i^ted  by  himself  and'l)«<  Rom.     Hia   summary  of  th<*  beneficial 
■tftoof  the  meaimro  whi.-h  he  dreaded  and  deeried  iaone  of  the  moBt  romark- 
***  ptaagce  in  the  book.    (8w  toL  iii.  p.  !49.) 
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ordinary  dinner;  antl  that  it  made  *  a  great  uproar,'  is  about  a 
true  as  that  the  conciliatory  tour  of  the  all-powerful  journa 
towards  the  Conservative  Government  was  (as  Greville  states 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of   Lord  d<>  too§X 

i  DMA,1  we  are  assured  in  the  jiicUrc,  '  was  more  disintra 
i"sted  in  his  judgments  on  public  alhiirs,  for  he  had  long  ma<I 
up  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  or  to  lose  hv  them 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  a  gres 
deal  to  gain  or  lose  by  them  ;  that  half,  if  not  the  whole,  c 
his  income  was  at  stake.  He  worked  with  might  and  main  fc 
th«'  party  that  was  least  hostile  to  >ineoures;and  became  forwnr- 
in  due  season  to  claim  at  their  hands  the  preservation  of  hi 
own. 

M  30th. — Yesterday  I  wont  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ur» 
gave  him  my  caso  to  read,  requesting  him  to  exert  his  influence  wits 
his  Tories,  and  get  them  to  attend  the  Committee  and  defend  ua 
there.  Ho  road  it,  approved,  and  promised  to  speak  to  both  Pad 
and  Hemes.  I  hod  previously  desired  Georgo  Dawson  to  speak  Ca 
Peel.  I  might  certainly,  after  the  very  essontial  services  I  render** 
Peel  and  his  Government,  go  with  somo  confidence  to  Peel  or  any  d 
them  and  ask  for  their  aid  in  my  difficulty ;  hut  it  is  not  wise  t- 
remind  men  of  an  obligation ;  if  they  do  not  feel  it  without  bein 
reminded  thoy  will  not  bo  made  to  do  so  by  any  hint,  and  an  occu&w 
tion  of  ingratitude  will  bo  implied,  which  mil  only  excite  t 
resentment ;  if  they  aro  sensible  of  the  obligation  they  will  return  ■ 
without  any  reminder.' 


bam. 


The  Peelites,  especially  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Gralui 
and  Loxd  Lincoln  (tin-  [ate  Duke  of  Newcastle)  bestirred  them 
selves  artivelv  on  his  behalf,  rather,  we  fancy,  from  pertOU 
foeling  than  from  any  sense  of  obligation.  I  le  intimates  as  muck 
when  he  confesses  to  *  a  kind  of  whispering  sensation  that  thei 
must  Ih*  a  little  shocked  at  the  cause  they  advocate.1  When  the 
Committee  divided)  he  was  saved  by  the  narrow  majority  often 
to  nine.  Having  already  spoken  of  '  the  determination  of  this 
motote  end  rigid  millionaire  to  strip  me  of  my  property/  he 
exultinglv  exclaims  : — 

*  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  joy  with  which  the  news  ol 
Baring's  defeat  has  boon  hailed  by  entry  member  of  his  omt  family 
ill  other*  who  hate  heard  of  ii.  The  goodwill  of  the  world  (a 
very  inert  but  rather  satisfactory  feeling)  has  been  exhibited  towards 
mo,  and  there  is  mixed  up  with  it  in  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
surly  reformer  who  is  my  adversary  a  lively  pleasure  at  his  being 
hurtled  and  mortified.' 


Conaidflring  that   IJaring  (afterwards  Lord    Northbrook, 

not  a  millionaii-  rving  out  the  principles  with 
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full  concurrence  of  tlir-  Liber*]   party,   it  is  surprising  that 

■  nun  of   sense   should    be    hurried    into    such    extravagance, 

!   more   rarprising    that   an   editor,    with   sucli    conciOATe 

proofs  of  interested    prejudice    before    his   eyes,  should  assert 

'  in     tin      opinions    be    (Greville)    formed,   and   00 

Hermetically   maintained,   he  cared   lor    nothing  hut  their 

just;  |  their  troth.'     Five  out  of  six  of  the  opinion*  be 

ncd  were  warped  by  his  personal  feelings:  he  was  impartial 

in  nothing  but  the  distribution  of  indiscriminating  ahuse  to  all 

parties. 

For  a  knowing  man  of  the  world,  conversant  with  the  prac- 
-  <>f  tin-  •  rille  was  unacoounl  bly  exednlous.    Again 

*ml  agri  .•  sccept  statements,  and  draw  conclusions  from 

lbem,  without  weighing  either  the  internal  or  external  i 
•»f  their  truth.      We  will  give  another  example  which  should  eldM 
iuffice  to   pn  on    their  guard.       He   is  speaking   of  the 

•le bate  on  the  Ministerial  Explanations  on  February  lMli,  1828: 

great  event  of  the  night  was  Duncombe's  speech,  which  was 

vercd  with  perfect  self-possession  and  composure,  hut  iu  so  ridi- 

us  s  manner  that  everybody  laughed  at  him,  although  they  were 

*<nueed  with  his  impudence  and  at  the  style  and  objects  of  his  attack. 

However,  the  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  ho  had  performed  a 

gr°at  exploit;   he  was   loudly  applauded  and  congratulated  on  all 

*,  and  made  into  the  hero  of  the  day.  £Ti«  fame  tea*  itifm 
*»cr«*ed  nn  a  *ub*eqnrnt  night,  when  Herries  again  came  hi 
'i'mse  and  whim  Tommy  fired  another  shot  at  him.  Tho  newspapers 
*®>«  full  of  his  praises.  Tho  Whigs  called  at  his  door  uud  eagerly 
*n**ght  his  acquaintance.  Those  who  lovo  fun  and  personality  cheered 
"Ho  on  with  loud  applause,  and  he  now  fancies  himself  the  greatest 
j***o  going,  and  is  ready  to  get  up  and  abuse  anybody  on  the  Treasury 
K  rich.  To  me,  who  knew  all  tho  secret  strings  that  moved  this 
lappet,  nothing  can  bo  more  amusing.' 

This  then,  we  presume,  is  one  of  the  revelations  of  the  'less 
**UrWD   causes   and    details  of    public   events'    which    we   were 
imised  in  the  Preface.      Ex  vno  ditc€  ontnu.      It  is  introduced 
a  grave  reflection  of  a  nature    to  invite  attention  and  com- 
mand implicit  trust. 

iiistory  of  Tom  Duncombo  and  his  speech  is  instructive  as 

*"«dl  u  amusing,  for  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  tho  facility  with  which 

■b*  world  may  be  deceived,  and  of  the  prodigious  effect  which  may 

la  produced  by  the  smallest  means,  if  they  are  aided  by  some  for- 

l*>»tau  circumstances  and  happily  applied.     Tommy  came  to  Henry 

«  Kes  and  told  him  that  his  constituent*   at  Hertford  were  very 

fcftttooB  he  should  make  a  speech,  hut  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 

*7t»ad  begged  Henry  to  supply  him  with  the  necessary  materials. 

**•  tdviaed  him  to  strike  out  something  now,  and  having  receit^  am 

oner 
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flBPTOmni  that  he    should  be  able  to  recollect  anything  that  he  learned 
by  heait,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  Lib  courage  failing,  Henry 
composed  for   hini    tho   speech  which   Duncombo   delivered.       I 
knowing  tho  slender  capacity  of  his  man,  ho  was  not  satisfied  v, 
placing  tho  speech  in  his  hands,  but  adopted  every  precaution  which 
his  ingenuity  suggested  to  avert  tho  danger  of  his  breaking  down. 

*  He  made  him  learn  tho  speech  by  heart,  and  then  made  him  think  it 
over  again  and  put  it  into  lauguago  of  his  own,  justly  fearing  that,  if 
inuld  forget  any  of  tho  moro  polished  periods  of  the  original,  it 
would  appear  sadly  botched  by  his  own  interpolations.  He  then 
instructed  him  largely  as  to  how  and  when  ho  was  to  bring  it  in, 
supplying  him  with  various  commonplace  phrases  to  be  used  as  < 
necting  links,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  bo  enabled  1"  fasten 
upon  some  of  tho  preceding  speeches.  I  saw  Henry  do  Bos  the  day 
before  the  debate,  when  ho  told  me  what  he  was  doing,  and  asked  me 
to  suggest  anything  that  occurred  upon  tho  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeated  to  me  tho  speech  with  which  he  had  armed  his  hero. 
1  hinted  my  apprehensions  that  he  would  fail  in  the  delivery,  but 
though  he  was  not  without  some  alarm,  he  expressed  (as  it  afterward* 
appeared  a  well-grounded)  confidence  in  Dunoombea  extraordinary 
nerve  and  intrepidity.' 

The  editor  states  in  a  note,  that  'the  incident  related   in  the 

text  appears  to  have  been  his  (Duncombo's)  debut  in  political  life.' 

'i  from  a  contested  election, — no  bad  school, — 1  hincombe  had 

en   in  the  same  tone  ami  manner  on  the  second  nighl  of  the 

don  (January  !\\),  and  appears  to  bare  already  acquired  that 

ipeaklng  which  alwavs  ensured  him  a  hearing  what. 

the  disposition  of' the  House.*    Lord  de  Kos,  with  all  his  ehwr- 

.  was  unknown  as  a  sjxaker.      We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 

opened  his  month  fa  public.      Vet,  assuming  him  to  have  been  a 

I  rhetorician,  the  grand  difficult \  remains.    To  introduce 

B  prepared  sjxeeh  OTpWDMld  passages  effectively  by  the  adroit  use 

ommonplaces,  is  an  advanced  step  in  oratory,  anil  to  succ 

'id   succession  would  indicate  a  ma  the  art. 

To  make  the  pupil  first  learn  by  heart  the  speech  he  was  ru>f  to 
deliver,  was  one  "I  th*  Oddaat  expedients  ever  hit  upon  to 
prevent  him  from  being  embarrassed  by  the  to-called   polii 

nix)  wu  courteous  and  pleasant  ill  mauner.  mid  members  1 
|0  lit  bj  hi  louse  for  the  sake  of  hia  remarks  ou  men  and  things, 

voice  was  originally  very  fine — rich  and  full— though  he  mouthed  his  words 
a  dandy  of  the  Kegonev.  a  character  thnt  cropjMsd  up  in  all  ho  said  or  did.  EBl 
eajcle—  ufftfctUe  style  was  cviduutly  tho  rosult  of  great  enro  and  pains;  and  ho 
managed  to  hit  exactly  the  amount  of  impudent  $a*tj-/roid  which  hi*  p-  A 
justified  and  the  Hon »h  Would  bear.  He  was  just  the  mnn  for  Baying  at  tho 
-  moment  what  everybody  wi*l*«d  to  bo  Mid  and  nobody  had  the  courage  to- 
say ;  and  be  was  dearly  a  favourite,  being  generally  called  for  if  anyone  else  rose 
at  the  same  time.'— The  Timet,  Jan.  7,  1808. 

periodf 
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Periods  of  the  original.      And  when,  the  day  before   the  debate, 
■  '■  de  Ros  repeated   to  Greville   '  the  speech  with  which  he 
had  arincd  liis  hero,'  which  speech  did  he  rcpeot  ? 

The  effect   of  the  speech    is    grossly  exaggerated  ;    it    is  not 
mentioned  by  the  4  Times,'  and   its  tendency  is  misunderstood. 
The  telling  shots  were  ool  fired  at  Berries,     They  were  fired  at 
..•■-■:  at  sundry  influences  behind  the  Throne,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Duncombe  declared  to  be  matter  of  notoriety  : — 

'  They  axe  known '  (he  continued)  '  to  have  been  too  busy  in  tho 
uderplot  of  the  recent  revolution.     "I  believe  their  object  to  be  us 
iapwe  as  the  means  by  which  their  power  has  been  acquired,  and  I 
denounce  them  and  their  agents  as  unknown  to  tho  British  Constitrut ii  i 
«ad  derogatory  to  the  honour  <>f  the  Crown."     He  trusted  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  I)  | 
■nU  not  allow  the  finances  of  this  great  country  to  be  contn 
•ay  longer  by  a  Jew  (Rothschild),  or  the  distribution  of  tho  patronage 
i  own  to  1«  operated  upon  by  the  prescriptions  of  a  physician 
(Knighton).     (Loud  laugh • 

i  lie's  recklessness  of  statement,  or  t/obemoucherie,  is  still 

»more  remarkable  in  his  account  of  the  (so  called)  second  spee<  h. 
'  Dancoinbo's  speech  on  the  second  night  was  got  up  precisely  i 
Wfce  manner,  and  although  it  appeared  to  arise  out  of  the  debate  and  of 
"**8  which  preceded  it,  the  matter  had  been  all  crammed  into  him 
oj"  lus  invisible  mentor.   The  amusement  to  him  nnd  to  me  (especially 

i  thickly  poured  upon  him  and  tho 
*o«o  which  he  has  made  in  the  world)  is  indescribably  pungent.' 

Tbe  v  I  been  dropped  till  what  Greville  calls  the  second 

.'  1st ).  when  there  was  no  debate,  and  no  question  before 

lie  House.    Hemes  having  risen  to  answer  a  question  about  the 

Milt  Tax,  said  that  'while  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  might  as  well  take 

the  opportunity  of  removing   one  or  tWO  erroneous   impressions 

that  had  gone  abroad  as  to  part  of  a  statement  he  had  made  on  a 
ing  evening.'     This  brought  up  Duncombe,   who  briefly 
rrccment  between  the  explanation  just  given 
y  Hemes  and  the  preceding  one.     The  two  or  three  sentences 
spoken  by  the  '  hero  of  the  night  '  would  be  incorrectly  described 
as  a  speech :  the  ministerial  explanations  were  considered  at  an 
■  1  no  one  could  have  guessed  that  Henries  would  reopen 
them  on  any  other  night  to  stultify  himself.     Now  for 

tbe  philosophical  deduction  and  the  moral  : 

1  Thus  Duncombe  and  his  speech  have  made  what  is  called  a  great 
sensation,  and  he  has  the  reputation  (no  matter  whether  justly  or  not) 
•  if  having  thrown  tho  enemy's  camp  into  greater  confusion  by  tho 
boldness  of  his  language  than  anybody  has  over  done,  because  nobody 
has  to  dared  to  mention  those  whom  he  dragged  forward. 

To 


GrevxOe 

'!•  raol  majority  of  the  world  he  appears  a  man  of 

'  1  I'oldnuM,  quickness,  and  decision,  and  the  uproar  that 
about  him  fall  to  impress  others  as  well  as  himself  wi 

"  Knightofl  in  ^ono  abroad,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  in  coriBoquouuoa*  * 

Iliad,  and  aa  nobody  inquires  very  minutely  into  tho  r> 

raniMtN    .1   thingl  get  apparent  ones  with  ease,  it  is  aaid&a" 

ml  \h  i    buncombe  is  the  man  who  has  driven  him — * 

III  giveu    the  first  blow  to  that  secret  iriilueno^^ 

which  has  only  boon  obtcurely  hinted  at  before  and  never  oponl; 

kod.     TkriHi  are  gnat  and  important  matter$,  far  exceeding  an; 

OM  whlob  tho  authors  of  the  speech  anticipated  from  ii* 

Au.l   what  are  the  agents  who  have  produ 

ftufc  mi   <  fleet?     A  man  nf  ruinod  fortuno  and  doubtful  character, 

has  boon  spent  on  tho  race-course,  at  the  gaming-table 

•i   tho  gro«m-rnom ;    of  limited  capacity,  exceedingly  ignorant 

and  without  sny  stock  but  hit;  iinpudenoe  to  trade  on,  only  speakin; 

ftsj  Ncrvn  ajt  electioneering  purpose,  and  crammod   by  another  man 

i\ith  I'vit  v  thought  aud  every  word  that  he  uttered.' 

I!n    I  majority  <>i   the  world  were  right     Duncombe 

IMM    a    mail  in.ldin-ss.  quickness,   and   decision.      II 

kill  |»ii\.i!i    lii.    v  m  i"  M  hlld  up  to  reprobation,  we  have  yet  to 

Send  materially  from  those  of 

Lord  da  Rot,     Nor  u  there  anything  extraordinary 

be  production  ••>  important  igh  the  instrumentality 

Lmd  fortune.      What   were   Mirabeau  and  Wilkes? 

lint   the  lonma]   bMBfl    "itli    proofs   that   no  such   effects   were 

produced  on  Knighton  was  not  driven  0 

iod  that  the  wvivt  influence  continued  unimpaired.* 

\«\  igh   the  mazes  of  political  intrigue   and 

•  trustworthy  materials  for  history,  Greville  cannot 

^■M  e«fe.p,10.  Knighton  hod  started  on  om 
«*  tit*  aaawivat  nwvts*  mtmtcm  mm  «k\jr  Wan  Daaeosabes  spsicfc.  He  wturosd 
fkratiXj  *A«wwK  ami  tl*  tUM-k  fa  mm»ammi  m  hit  Mwmmin  as *  hariag  prated 
Uw  whom  ef  wIsMfaatag  Mi  ■tfll  sat*  Inafr  ta  OV  ertiaatka  of  ha  soveraga 
•.»  frvn-k '     TV  Wttsss  s»  kaa  fern  Gestae  IN .  and  the  mi  of  the  Hoyol 


FW*  ta  It*  Jfiejin  awssriolfcr  vary  OV  ia^essaea  whack  GrevtUV* 

*  •  cussse*,  <s«ha<  asughtpe  ■  iltoce* : 

I  «*V<v  t*  oil  .-w  »hk*a,  »*■».  j**v  ukeeatv  ef  vesneelf,  end  do 

"'t1^  T 7 1  ~*   ''    '  |~WlV  WTTT-miail      It  wtrer,  t  an 

fades  oed  «a(W  **«%,  ead  wtftssf  *ea»  «<  Ved.  «Wr  i  k»w  fan  dova  far  a 
fittfe;  ea»*M*.we  «iUheesJ|»tfeae  eae^a.     Unfa  er  aeedeasr- 
'^»»»im  teea  «*•**> 
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«*  accepted  as  an  authority  for  those  episodes  in  our  social 
annals  to  which  he  recall*  attentions  at  all  events,  the  judg- 
Jnents  he  passes  on  the  actors  in  them  should  l>c  carefully 
fttttted  with  the  tacts. 

*  May  I7(h,  1H35. — These  elections  and  the  afiair  between  Alvanley 
*^!i  I  have  been  the  chief  object*  of  attention  ;  all  the  news- 

papers arc  full  of  details,  which  I  need  not  put  down  hero.  Alvanh  y 
•eems  to  have  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  resolution.  There  was  a 
meeting  at  De  Roe's  bouse  of  Do  Bos,  Darner,  Lord  Worcester,  and 
Duuoombe  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  ou  the  receipt  of  Morgan 
•^  Connell's  letter,  and  whether  Alvanlcy  should  fight  him  or  not 
^  •  »roaster  and  Duncombo  were  against  fighting,  the  other  two  for  it 
A 1  vajiley  at  once  said  that  the  boldest  course  was  the  best,  and  ho 
would  go  out' 

There  was  no  such  meeting.      There  was  neither  occasion  nor 

tirne   for    it.     The  old  laws  of  honour  were  then  in  full  force, 

ftlBcj   Morgan  O'Connell's    letter    left    no    alternative.      Besides 

D    in.;    Lord    Alvauley's  conduct   us   '  braggadocio  and  UH- 

S^ntlemanlike,'  he  spoke   of   him  n  m   whom    I  sincerely 

to    have  been   appropriately  designated  by    my    lather,' 

-  as  a  bloated  buffoon. 

Ording  to  Colonel  Hodges'  printed  statement,  this  letter 

*•"«*_!  delivered  to    Lord  Ahanleyat  half-past  three   in   the   after- 

tt«X)n  of  May  4th.       According  to  Colonel  Darner's,  he  had  just 

I    from   a  review   at   Woolwich  at  that  hour  when  the 

•r  was  placed  in  hi*  hands  by  Lord  Alvanley.     I  If  went  at 

'*•»<•»•  iothr  Junior  United  Service  Club  to  make  the  requisite 

*Tangerncnts  with  Colonel  Hodges,  who  proposed  the  next  morn- 

\hich  Darner  replied   that  there  would   be  light  enough 

*-u  same  evening;  and  the  meeting  took  place  soon  after  six  in 

field    off  the  Harriet   Road,  near  the  Kcgent's    Park.      The 

ud  was  measured,  the  combatants  were  placed,  and  the  pistols 

ed; 

*Iwaa  proceeding'  (writes  Damcr)  '  to  instruct  tbo  gentlemen  oon- 

^tneo,  as  to  the  signal*  that  were  to  lie  their  guide,  and  I  had  said, 

'lemcn,  I  shall  use  the  following  words,  "  Make  ready  !  Fire  !  "  ; 

*rfeen  Mr.  O'Conncll,  thinking  that  1   had  given  the  signal,  through 

ttJi«Uke,  discharged  his  pistol.    I  then  had  a  short  discussion  with 

Colonel  Hodges  as  to  tho  light  in  which  that  shot  was  to  be  considered, 

*hen  Lord  Alvauloy  desired  me  to  waive  the  right  I  conceived  he  had 

**  KJturn  the  fire.' 

An    exchange    of    shots    then     took    place    without    effect. 

noil  did  not  fire  in  the  air,  as   he  should  have  done,  and 

u    said    that    the    affair    should    stop ;     but    Hodges 

•>ted  on  an  apology  or  another  exchange  of  shots,  to  which 

Darner 


At 
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Damrr   consented,   to    avoid  (he   said)  all  possibility    of   mi* 
I  laving  once  agreed  to  regard  the  first  shot  as 
*y?  he  was  obviously   precluded  from  reverting  to  it;  an 
the  w  si'mn  turns  on  whether  he  should  have  withdraw 

hit  man  after  the  first  shot. 


i .. ,  s 

m  m  U 


1  Darner '  (writes  Grorillo)  'seeing  to  have  been  a  very  bad  i 
and  i.roUMy  loot  his  head :  he  ougljt  not  to  have  consented  1 

■hot  upon  any  account.     Alvanloy  says  ho  execrated  him  in 
heart  il  he   had  consented   to   it.     Hodges  acted  like 

ruffian,  and  had  any  tiling  happened,  he  would  have  been  hanged.' 

i  Robert  Peel  defined  a  good  aaoond  to  l>e  on 

would    bring  i    with   flying  colours  <>r  mall 

fight.     Would  Lord  rVlvanley  I  n  brought  off  with  ll\in 

1    .  had  hi  thdrawn?  On  thecontrary,  he  wouli 

•  i.-vi-n   sort  of  taunt  and  misrepresentation      I  '  i 

was  a  jmrt\  dm  I,..  «  ||  -s  .In.  I,  |  dm  I'd  defiance,  and  both  he  and  hi 

:l-.  that,  ii  itwaito  be  fought  at  all,  theboldoi 

mode  of  conducting  it  was  the  best. 

In  tin-  autumn   ol    1M.I,  Lord  A  lvanlev,  Colonel  Damer,  am 

h  friend,  were  breakfasting  in  the  public  room  of  th 

i       idic,  at   HiusbcIs,  when  Lord  Alvanley  quizzed 

Hirer  %o  unmercifully,  that  the 'brave  Beige1  left  th 

\\.  .it    follow/  said  the   friend,  'will   call  yo 

out.'     *  And   it  In-  does,'  was  ti  ,  'I'll  have  you   for  m 

I  ;    foY  I  lama  — and  In*  d — <1  to  him — let  Morgan  t  )*i 
hare  time  abota  to  two.'     Thii  possibly  is  the  sort  ol 

i  wna  uttered  to  (ircville.     In  the  course  ol  the  ensuin 

I. «nd  AUanl.  scd  his  high   satisfaction  at   th 

i     i  which  tl  had  bean  earned  through. 

II      \  -I  i.  ponds  on  its  being  true.     A  stor 

is  a  picture  of  an  individual,  of  of  human  nature  in  gen. 

ii    ba   Hsiao,  it    ih  ,i    pictnre  of  nothing.'     This  was  a   l.ivount 

n   ol    , John-son's  which    seems   to  have   had   no  weight   wit 

i    \lr.    Rocve;    t  if  ever,  taking  th^ 

•  dote,  whilst  the  editorial  not* 

i   dm  id.ition  of  tin*  text. 

•  I    td  Holland  t.dd  sUwiea  of  Lord  Thurlow,  whom  ho  mimics 

Iv       Winn   Lord    Mansfield    <?i«f,    Thurlow  smid,  ° 

hraitati  d  s  lm  «»  between  Kenyon  and  Buller.     Kenyon  was  v« 

intaninemte.  hut  BaQar  was  so  damned  corrupt,  and  I  thought  up 

the  whole  thut  mtcuporauco  was  a  leas  fault  in  a  judge  than  o« 


rupiioi      not    hut    what    there 


waa  a  damned  deal  of  corruption 


(ol   tfef  usticeship)  waa  created  by    4 

rmgmai 
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if  Lord  Mansfield,  who  lived  nearly  five  years  after- 
«tfd»»  and  the  words  which  Lord  Holland  must  have  repeated, 
\i  be  adopted  the  authentic  version,  were  these : 

l    in. Minted  long  between  the  corruption  of  Bullor  and  the  intem- 
piance  of  Keuyon.     Not  but  what  there  was  a  damned  deal  of  intem- 
perance in  Butler's  corruption  and  a  damned  deal  of  corruption  in 
acajou's  intemperance.' 

In  reference  to  the  dispute  between  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Go- 
mbay,  and  the  Judges  of  the   Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Reeve  states : 

'  Lord  Ellenl>orough  took  Malcolm's  port  with  great  eagerness,  and 
the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  J.  D.  Grant,  that  "  he  would  bo  like  a 
*ild  elephant  between  two  tame  ones,"     This  expression  was  long 
rctxmbered  as  a  joke  against  Lord  Ellenborough.' 

•mist  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know  that 
■  lcnborough  had  just  been  sending  out  two  new  Judges 
when  he  wrote,  '  Sir  John  (Jrant  will  be  like  a  wild  elephant  lid 
tween  two  tame  ones.' 

DOte  on  Sir  Hubert  Adair,  Mr.  Reeve  says:   '  It  was  he 
*bom  Canning  once,   called  Bobadare-a-dool-fowla.'      It  was  he 
*lio  was  ridiculed  in  a  celebrated Jeu  tF  esprit  of  the  Antijw 
Willed,  *  Translation  of  a  Letter  (in   Oriental   characters) 

dara-Adul-Phoola  (Bob  Adair,  a  dull  fool)  to  Neek-awl- 
liid-Kooez  (Nicholl,  a  wretched  Goose).' 
Paul,  the  first  Lord  Methuen  : — 

'  Pstd  Methuen,  Esq.,  MJ>.  for  Wiltshire.  It  was  to  him  tluit 
vOonnell  made  the  memorable,  but  somewhat  profane  retort,  "  Paul, 
frnl,  why  per&ecutest  thou  me?"  ' 

House    was    in    Committee,    and  in    a   half-sleepy    state, 

rslcy,    Tory  member  for   Wigan,  a  coarse  humourist, 

«u*tered    with    drink,   began    a  rollicking    speech,    setting   all 

decorum    at   defiance.      Methuen,   who    had    also    the 

r ranee  of    having   dined,    rose    repeatedly    to  call  him  to 
.,  till  Kearslev,  who  was  short-sighted,  put  his  glass  to  his 

•ok  his  head  with  mock  solemnity,  stretched  out  his 
its  full  length,  and  spoke  the  words  in  a  hollow  sonorous 
01  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  ever  witnessed 
:  during  several  minutes  the  I  louse  was  so  COBTD 
**A  laughter  that  all  serious  business  was  at  a  standstill  ;  Sir 
Reoexf  In^Iis,  shocked  by  the  profanity,  being  the  only  member 
*h«  looked  grave.  What  added  to  the  effect  was  the  contrast. 
N"no  one  said  Kearsley,  short  and  rotund,  looked  like  a  retired 
^How-chandler,  which  he  turned  out  to  be.  Methuen  was  a  fine 
Ntleman  of  the  Regency,  with  a  shade  of  pomposity.     Such  a 

retort 
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mcll,  who,  moreover,  sat  on  the  same  sid 
tfai    House  as   Methuen,    would   have  very   dif 

I  iUgfatWi 
.  ill**  (January  12th,  1831)  happening  to   Ml  down  tha 
niviiv    had    betO    sent    here   from    the   Poles.  Mr.  Reeve  aji 
this  note : — 

'  This   Envoy  was  Count  Alexander  Walewski,  a  natural  son  of  t 

ror  Napoleon,  who  afterwards  played  a  considerable  part  in  t 

affairs  of  Franco  and  of  Europe,  especially  under  the  Second  Empu 

During   Ml   rcHi<l<:iico  in  London  in  1831  ho  married  Lady  Caxoli 

Hi  DOUtagU,  a  daughter  of  tho  Earl  of  Sandwich,  bat  she  did   not  li 

long.     I  remeniber  calling  ujton   him  in  St.  James*  PZaee,  tmd  scei 

lotion  for    Loii;/    Grey's  assemblies  stuck   fn    his  <jla 

Tim  fact  is  he  .was  wonderfully  handsomo  and  agrooable,  and 

imo  popular  in  Loudon  society.* 

Would    it   not   have  been   more   to  the   purpose  to    state   sin 
that   the   envov    was  Count  Walewski,  afterwards   Frc 
bttndof  -it  the  British  Court. 

Greville  having   mentioned    the    4  Cateatonenses,'   Mr. 

h;is  this  note; — 

'  The  "  Musso  Cateatonenses,"  a  burlesque  narrative  of  a 
litinn  of  Mr.  George  Leggo  to  Cateaton  Street  in  sen. 
Swiss  Chapel.  Nothing  can  bo  more  droll.  The  only  copy  I  hs| 
seen  is  still  at  8altram.  This  jeu  d'esprit  (which  fill*  a  volume)  i 
<  <  imposed  by  Canning  and  his  friends,  one  Easter  recess  they  sp 
at  AshbouriK  .' 

If  \\\\*  j><t  iTt$prit  filial  a  volume,  why  is   that  volume 
'  M>i>.r  < 'aif.itunensesV      Became,  in  addition   to  the  na 

•  utains  from  tw>-nt\  to  thirty  sets  of  verses  on  the  expediti 
which  was  undertaken  by   Lord  Boringdon  (the  first  Earl 

Motley) mod  the  I  Ion.  ami  Rev.  A.  G.  Legge,  in  search  of  a  Sw 
prc.i'  inning  baring  mystified  them  by  saying  dial  tl 

would  find  one  in  Cateaton  Street.     The  expedition  was   n 
although  the  narrative  was  supposititious  :   and   the   whole  po 

-  its  being  joint. 

In  explanation  of  Serjeant  Spankie's  repartee  to  the 
FinsbtVJ,  Mr.  Hecve  says  : — 

1  Wakluy's  house  was  burnt,  and  he  brought  an  action  against 
ituuironcc  office,  which  declined  to  pay  his  policy.     I  forget  what 
molt  <>f  tho  trial,  but  that  of  the  evidence  was  a  conviction  of 
instrumentality.' 

The  action    was   tried   on   the    21st  June,  1821,  before   L 

IVuterdcn'.ojd  |  Ipecia]  n.i\,  and  the  result  was  a   verdict 
tlie  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  which  was  paid  by 
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office  with  costs.  On  the  14th  July,  1844,  Mr.  Wakley  made 
*o  effective  a  reply  to  the  imputation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ttiat  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  pronounced  a  decided  opinion  of 
itjt  groundlessness.  The  charge  having  been  revived  in  a  medical 
journal,  Mr.  Wakley  brought  an  action  for  libel,  which  (June, 
X€54)  ended  in  a  verdict,  by  consent,  for  the  plaintiff  and  an 
apology. 

'Noie. — Hon.  Frederick  Byng,  formerly  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
■wniwraally  known  at  this  time  H.829)  as  "The  Pocdle,'rj>ro&a% 
l>eaate  he  once  kept  a  fine  animal  of  that  breed.' 

TJnnrersally  known  to  this  hour  under  that  name,  notoriously 
because,  when  tilburys  were  the  fashion,  he  used  to  drive  one 
with  a  poodle  seated  by  his  side.  A  different  but  erroneous 
solution  has  gained  currency  from  a  comic  French  epitaph,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  as  *  surnommS  Poodle  a  cause  de  sa  chevelure 
etsafidiUtt: 

Speculating  (June,  1829)  on  the  causes  which  had  kept  Lord 
falmerston  back  for  twenty  years,  Greville  says : — 

*  The  office  he  held  was  one  of  dull  detail,  and  he  never  travelled 
01*t  of  it.  He  probably  stood  in  awe  of  Canning  and  others,  and  was 
^•ver  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  having  lately  held  higher  situations,  and 
baving  acquired  more  confidence,  he  has  launched  forth,  and  with 

•atonishing  success.' 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  three  Cabinets — Canning's,  Lord 
^*oderich's,  and  the  Duke's ;  and  retained  the  same  office,  the 
Secretaryship  of  War,  the  only  office  he  ever  held  prior  to  1830, 
****der  each. 

Blr.  Reeve  gives  lists  of  five  Cabinets,  or  Administrations,  as 
**e  indiscriminately  calls  them  ;  and  four  of  his  lists  are  wrong. 
*iia  list   of  Canning's   omits   Lord    Palmerston  and   includes 
■Tierney ;  of  the  Duke's  (as  originally  constituted)  omits  Lord 
Palmerston;    of  Lord    Grey's   (as    originally   constituted)  in- 
cludes Lord  John  (Earl)  Russell  and  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and 
omits  Lords  Holland  and  Carlisle ;  of  Lord  Melbourne's  (1834) 
includes  Edward  Ellice.     We  should  like  to  know  where  Mr. 
Reeve  gets  his  lists.    We  are  content  with  the  Annual  Register. 
The  strangest  of  Mr.  Reeve's  notes  is  the  one   relating  to 
Madame  du  Cayla,  which   we  cannot  allow  to  grow  into  an 
authority,  since  we  believe  it  to  be  uncharitable  and  unjust. 
Greville  has  told  all  that  required  to  be  told  of  this  lady  ;  her 
birth,  her  introduction  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  nature  of  their 
po^nection,  saying  expressly  that  *  there  was  no  sexual  question 
ln  the  matter,  as  what  the  King  wanted  was  merely  some  one 
*°  ^bom  he  could  tell  everything,  consult  with  on  occasions,  and 

with 
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with  whom  he  could  bandy  literary  trifles.'*     Hut  this  duos 
satisfy  Mr.  Reeve,  whose  note  begins: 

1  Madame  du  Cay  la  had  been  tlio  soi-duant  mistress  of  Louis  XVIIT., 
or  rather  the  favourite  of  his  declining  years.  Hfallail  km  Esther^  to 
use  her  own  expression,  a  ret  Astuervs.' 

li  she  compared  herself  to  Esther,  the  purest  of  the  pure,  how 
could  slie  be  the  SOi-dlSQUi  (self-styled)  mistress  of  the  King? 
Mr.  Reeve  must  mean  'so-called.'  Then,  after  recapitulating 
the  biographical  details  stated  bv  (ireville: — 

*  Tho  King  was  touched  by  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  she  became 
indispensable  to  his  happiness.  His  happiness  was  said  to  consist  in 
inhaling  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  her  shoulders,  which  were  remarkably 
broad  and  fair.' 


ssip 


We  know  of  no  better  authority  for  this  bit  of  prurient  goi 
than  a  scandalous  caricature.     Then  come  three  verses  of  Be- 
ranger,  siipp>sed  to  be  addressed  to  the  lady  under  the  name  of 
Octavie.     One  will  suffice: 

1  Peins-nous  ces  foux,  qn'en  socrot  tu  rcdoutes, 
Quand  sur  Ion  set's  i7  cuvc  son  nectar, 
Ces  feux  dont  s'indigimient  les  voutea, 
Ou  piano  encore  l'aigle  du  grand  Cesar.' 

The  second  line  is  printed  in  italics  by  Mr.  Reeve.      We 
not  a  notion  what  it  means  ;   but  the  feux  of  the  gouty  old  epicure 
could   hardly  have 'alarmed  the   lady   or  scandalised  the  arches. 
The  note  ends  with  what  is  meant  for  a  philosophical  reflec- 
tion : 

'  It  is  curious  that  in  1829,  the  last  mistress  of  a  King  of  Franc 
should  have  visited  London  under  the  reign  of  the  last  mistress  of  a 
King  of  England. ' 

It  is  not  usual,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  conveminccs>  to  i 
this  term  to  ladies  who  retain  their  position  in  society.     M.i 
'la  (  ayla  came  to  England  with  the  Duchesse  d'Escars,  and 
received  in  all  the  best  houses.      It  was  not  (as  we  have  sevn ) 
Lady    C.  alone,   but  the  whole   C.    family  (husband,  son,   and 
daughter)  that  were  domesticated  in  her  royal  friend's  palaces. 

To    point   a    story   against   ficorge   IV.,   (ireville   calls    Lord 
Rathurst  •  stoncblind,'  knowing  very  well  that  he  was  only  sho 
sighted.     Twice  over  (uncorrected  by  Mr.  Reeve)  he  calls 
Philippe  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 

1  May  29fs,  1829. — The  day  before  yesterday  there  was  a 
for  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was 

•  Vol.  ii.  r.  806. 
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ail  of  his  regiment,  contrived  to  get  a  tumble,  bnt  was 

Ijurt.    Last  night  at  the  ball  the  King  said  to  Lord  Anglesey, 

*  Whr,  Paget,  what's  this  I  hear  ?  they  say  you  rolled  off  your  horBQ 

•*    tie  review  yesterday."    Tho  Duke  as  he   left  tho  ground  was 

^Qiwaisely  cheered,  and  the  people   thronged  about  his  horse  and 

""odd  shake  hands  with  him.' 

It  tvns  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  got  the  tumble.     Hi 
ri'liu.'.it  the  hea«l  ol  his  regiment,  theGreuadier  Guards,  wearing 
bearskin   rap,  which   embarrassed   him   and   led  to  the  acci- 
»it.    At  the  next  levee,  the  King,  who  was  not  sorry  to  have  a 
h  i  t  at  thr-  Duke,  addressed  Lord  Anglesey  loud  enough  for  <•• 
i>t-»c  to  besj  :    '  Angle  are  not  the  man   to  fall  off  at   the 

l*c-«fl  .if  your  regiment.1     The  incident  obtained  great  notoriety, 
ar-»<l  was  long  remembered.     When,   in    18-47,  Lord  Ponsonby 
J>*~«wnted  bis  credentials  to  Ferdinand  1.  of  Austria,  the  En  rp 
*«.  id  to  him  :  '  VoUM  ,"'  suis  iambi  de  cheval,  mais  la  vwrne 

m  ut  arr<  Due  de  WeXtingtotC 

The  career  of  Lord  Stratford  de  RedelifFe,  culminating  in  the 
rage  and  the  ("tarter,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
oik  of  di]  .  ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Russian  Court  to 

r^-c^eive  hirn  as  resident  Ambassador  in  1833  was  really  a  eompli- 
i*"»^n?  to  his  well-known  firmness  and  sagacity.  A  similar  com- 
F*l  imont  had  been  paid  to  Lord  Ma 

l<>    Russia,  during  which   he  was   not  (bond  so  pliable  as  could 

n. s*.  vf  been  wished.    The  Emperor  Nicholas  distinctly  stated  that 

**^  had  no  personal  objection  to  Lord  Stratford,  and  the  difficulty 

insly  originated  with  Count  Nesselrode  and  Madame  de 

»— irven.      This  lady   was,  alter  all,  the  principal  siiflrrer  from  the 

1  r*tri2ue,  being  obliged  to  leave  England  whilst  the  Russian  em- 

Omsjy  was  withdrawn.      A    story  against    Lord    Stratford,  told  by 

****T  on  the  authority  of  a  third  person  and  dressed  up  by  Greville, 

Will  hardly   command    implicit    assent,    and   the  great   Blobae 

faas  no  recollection  of  the  dramatic  colloquy  with  M.  Dedel  of 

^wbich  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

**   «as  a   rule    with   Lord    Palmerston.    from    whieh    he    newt 

admit  visitors  in  the  order  of  arrival,  without  regard 

d  it  1S  not  unlikely    that  this  was  explained    In    l.onl 

■l.  DedeL 
have  the   authority   of  another  eminent  diplomatist   for 
*oying  what  Greville  has  set  down  regarding  bin  : 


*  Sfftowber  23rd,  1834.— Ho  (Lord  Melbourne)  told  me,  what  I  did 
°l  know  before,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  desired  to  hare  Lord 
ClaaviUiam  recalled  from  Berlin.' 

Lord  Clan william  was,  and  is,  under  the  impression  that  h 

wa 
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wu  in    bijfh    favour  at  the  Court  of  Berlin   daring  the  entir 
»  rrnlxiMv  ;  and  we  learn  from  other  sources  that  hi 
wu  particularly  acceptable  to  the  King. 

•  AtujuM  27lA,  1830.— At  Court  tho  day  before  yesterday.  Genera 
fiandrand  came  and  delivered  his  letter,  also  a  private  letter  ■  fros 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  tho  Duke  of  Clarence,"  as  the  French  Rim 
called  them,  anrim*  nmin,' 

I  loth    the   \riut%  (which    are    extant    in    the    1'n-m  h 
dwriting)  V§  addressed  as  from  King  to  King. 

'  October  10,     I  told  him  (Arbuthnot)  to  givo  a  notion  ho 

meanly  Aberdeen  waa  thought  of,  that  Alvanley  had  told  TaHeyraza 

i,  but  to  go  at  once  to  the  Duke  (of  Wellington; 

■    lio    bad   any    important  business    to    transact,   and    that   h 

l.uthnot)  might  toll  tho  Duko  this,  if  he  pleased,  but  no  one  else." 

Mii    ix   :i    tjMcimefl    of    Greville's   half-knowledge. 
AU. mli  v   had  the  (oily  to  tell  Talleyrand   not  to  notice  L>r 
\  I.,  rdeen  ;  bat   i  id  al  once  repeated  what  Lord  Alvanlea 

hud  aaid  to  the  Duke  ami  Lord  Aberdeen,  accompanying  tbl 
Communication  with  no  me  caustic  remarks  on  the  bad 
.-I  Lard  AJvaoJej  In  trying  to  lower  bis  Sovereign's  Minister  fc 
i  i. mi  A  Hairs  in  the  eyea  of  a  foreign  Ambassador,  and  hi 
neu  that  Talleyrand  was  intimately  acquainte- 
uiih  Lord  A I  mi  .  I . .  i . .  J I  Lord  Aberdeen  was  thought  so  1 
..I,  ln.\s    did  bo  i  lintain  his  ground  so  long  in  th 

mi  Office?     I  low  did  he  become  Prime  Minister  in 
W  I  Dfl  to   »  (law  of  story  which  ought  never  to  appcn. 

in   print   nt    all :   a  class   in    which    inaccuracy,  combined    wit! 
publicity,  ii  in  offlbnoa  againat  truth,  justice,  good  feeling,  am 
\ttrr  mentioning  a  forgery  case  in  which  Hroughan 
bad  got  off  who,  in  (irevillt-'s  opinion,  would   hare  beer 

hanged   had    I  bean    Chancellor,   he   sets  down 

nbci  L2th,  I 

in  wan  a  curious  case,  as  I  hare  since  hoard.     The  man  owe*  hi 

Ufa  to  tli.>  timoKitv  ».f  a  woman  of  faahiou,  end  Mm  to  another  fueling 

1 1  \.,i,\\  wanted  to  hear  St.  John  Long'i 

the  quack  who  had  *u7» -slaughtered  Miss  Caaliir),  and  they  wen 

to  U»e  Old   Bailey  fur  tlmt  pur|>o«o,     Castlereagh  and  aomebody  else 

ee,  were  not  un  in   time,  were  to  have  attended  them 

They  wauled  an  escort,  and  the  only  man  in  London  sure  to  be  out  o! 

bad  so  early  waa  the  Ma«t.  Holla,  so  they  went  and  carried 

him  off.     When  they  got  to  the  court  there  waa  no  SL  John  Long,  bu 

they  thought  they  might  aa  well  stay  and  hear  whatever  waa  going  on 

It  eaaneed  that  a  man  waa  tried  for  ait  atrocious  case  of  forgery  auc 

breach  of  trust     He  waa  found  guilty,  ami  sentence  passed;  but  h< 

waa  twanty4hreo  and  good  looking.     Lady  Burgbersh  could  not  beai 
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ild  be  banged,  and  she  went  to  all  the  late  Ministers  and  the 

Jo&gee  to  be»  liini  off.     Leach  told  ber  it  was  no  use,  that  nothing 

ttrtW   save   that  man  ;   and  accordingly  the  old   Government  were 

o\duratc,  when  out  they  went.     Off  she  went  again  and  attacked  all 

titu  now  ones,  who  in  better  humour,  or  of  softer  natures,  suffered 

themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  wretch  was  saved.     She  tsetit  her- 

*df to  Newgate  to  see  himy  but  I  never  heard  if  she  had  a  j>r  irate  inter' 

oVir,  mi  if  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expressing  Mi  gratitude 

*ilk  all  the  fervour  that  the  service  she  hail  done  him  demanded. 

Ei  >  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Westmoreland. 
■/  birth   a    Wellesley  and   niece   of  the   Great    Duke,  a   lady 
"hose  intellectual  distinction  and  personal  qualities  should  in- 
spire respect   independently   of   her   connections    and    hei 
•et  this  is  the  person  who  is  deemed  die  fitting  object  "i   a 
insinuation   and   a  ribald  sneer.     Her  own   account   of 
[dent  (in  a  letter  to  a  relative)  is  so  complete  a  model  of 
•rse  narrative,  that  we  shall  give  it  without  the  alteration 
Mid  : 
'  The  account   in  the  Greville  Memoirs  hu  a   foundation  in 
truth, but  much  distorted.       Lady  Glengall  and  1  did  go   to  the 
^'«1  Uailev,  intending  to  hear  the  trial  of  me  Quack  Doctor, 
^either  Lord  Castlereagh  nor  any  one  else  accompanied  us. 
"*"  us  1  remember.      Certainly  not  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.      W  a 
"ind  the  trial   of  the   Quack    Doctor  was  put  off,   and  being 
nd  never  having  heard  a  trial,  I  wished  to  stay  and  hear 
Mfeeming  of  what  was  going  on.      It  was  a  case  of  forgery, 
Hi  the  accused,  far  from   being  u  twenty-three  and   good-look- 
ippeared  to  me  a  miserable,  stupid-looking  lad,  who  seemed 
The  penalty  at  that    time   was    death.     I  was  told 
x'»«*»t  the  lad's  mother  was  in  court  and  had  tainted. 

s  very  intimate  at  that  time  with   Lord   Lyndhurst,  and, 
the  court,  I   drove   to  his  house,  and   asked    if  any- 
mid  be  done  to  save  the   life  of  the  wretched   boy.      He 
Kdd   rne   he   would    undertake    it   if   he   found   it  to  be  possible. 
=ukcd  him    if   I    might  give  the  hope  to  the  poor  mother,  and 
e  said  "Yea,"  and  I  did  so.' 

■■d hurst  was  no  longer  Chancellor;  and,  at  his  sug- 
K*S"*tii>n.  the  case  was  brought  to  the*  notice  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
lben   ||,  i    tarv,   who   reduced    the   sentence   of   death    to 

trai1  i  lor  life.     A  point  that  weighed  strongly  with  him 

**»  that  no  one  had  lost  or    been   injured   by  the    forger) .       The 
.    would    have    made   clear   that    this  was  not  the 
***  mentioned  1»\  Lord  Brougham* 

bfl  difficult  to  surpass  the  last  example  of  misrepre- 
138.— Ai).  275.  E  sentation  ; 
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urn  ;   but  there  are  entries  which  ran  it  hard  for  ill-natur 

*  AtHjuit  \llh,  1831. — I  went  to  the  play  lust  night  at  a  vury  shabby 

Intl..  MUM  called   the  City  Theatre—*  long  way  beyond   the   I'. 

1 1  Kll»  a  Tree  act  in  a  translation  uf  ■  Cue  Fauto,"  ono  < 

Mil  pieces  «»f  acting  I  evor  saw.     This  girl  will  turu  oat  vcr 

mains  on  the  stage.     She  has  never  been  brought  tgrH 

nil n,  and   I  huurd  last  night  the  reason  why.     <  harleswssi 

a  great  fancy  for  her  (she  is  excessively  pretty).  and^H 

udid  offers  of  putting  her  into  the  best  parts,  and  ad 

valuing  her  in  all  ways,  if  sho  would  be  propitious  to  his  I  -r^B 

•  liguantly  t> •  fused  ;  so  ho  revenged  himself  (to  bis  owrssasa 
.  k 1. 1  ping  bor  book,  and  promoting  inferior  actresses  in — 
If  over  she  acquires  fame,  which  is  very  probable,  fol 

ug,  and  passion,  as  over  I  saw,  this  will  be  J 
Hi  aneodutt .     [8bo  married  Charles  Kean,  lost  L  look 

MM  U«aiivi'  u  tiresome,  second-rate  actress.] ' 

Me.  (  "lmrli -a    \\>  ided    In   friends,  who  will 

0   learn  that  she  ever  ceased   to  be  a  favourite  wit 

tin1  pool!  bar  good  l"»>k$  than  (eA. 

Drill    fOJlilh    «iili  M'uth.     Old    pl.i\-_'«x«rs  will  be  eqn;ii 
Mined   to  h<  Might    forward    at    I 

rt  she  was  one  of  the   gTeatcst  attractions   of  ; 
tOJO.tr  ;  the  aeeaons  of  1S20-31,"  under  Charles  Kern  I 

I  tie  base  of  the  story  fallrag,  the  superstruc i 
h    it,  but   we   give  her   refutation   in    her  own 
emphatic  language  in  a  Irttrr  datrd  IVc.  1  oth  : 

-  I  thai  1  was  told  of  the  passage  relating 

»•  and   m\«*lf%  and  1  feel  as  indignant  as  eitha 
bo,     There  is  tn*  the  saodow  of  a  foundation 
«  calumnious  insinuation.      The  grossaees  was 
lea  miod,  wot  in  Mr.  Kesahle's coodact,  who  c 
treaH>l  ww  with  the  ouaost  Uwdoess  and  the  etnsost  rripnt.' 

at  Cserwew  sense  a  had  chased  whea  Orerille  aaw  b*r 

Mtt  ■  t*eatre>  thew  awwe*  the  laoa^iaul  of  her  heather- 

Mil  t  aafustaa.     The  oMesf  frweaoous  of  the  Grm 

*  ej  the  tUmei  have  a*  m>4Wetioa  of  this  sraodal  in  thr 

Waft*  r«aweseesw  shajw  hot  the  cawwes  sarasise  woeJd  heoetmgh 

KmMo|msv     UhehadWewi 


! 


ET^ 


V  V>*»sw  Gnaw*,  aa*  a*a*  Wt  ens 
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venations  in  the  '  School  for  Scandal/  he  would  hare  noted 
down  as  facts  that  Miss  Letitia  Piper  had  been  brought  to  bed 
°'  twins,  and  that  Miss  Nicely  had  pressing  reasons  for  marrying 
her  footman. 

There  is  one  of  our  expectations  from  this  Journal  which  has 
n°t  been  disappointed.     Its  popularity  is  largely  owing  to  the 
*tyle.    The  rigour  and  idiomatic  flow  of  the  language  gire  a 
delusive  plausibility  to  the  statements,  and  a  false  look  of  philo- 
sophy to  the  reflexions.     It  seldom  or  nerer  occurs  to  the  common 
^n  of  readers  that  a  man  who  writes  so  well,  so  energetically, 
*ith  such  an  air  of  decision  and  superiority,  can  be  wrong  in 
[act  or  inference,  can  think  he  is  thinking  when  he  is  indulging 
tt*    paradox  or  commonplace.     He  thus  speculates  on  happi- 
ness:—. 

'  I  wonder  the  inductive  process  has  not  been  more  systematically 
applied  to  the  solution  of  this  great  philosophical  problem,  what  is 
happiness,  and  in  what  it  consists,  for  the  practical  purpose  of  directing 
the  human  mind  into  the  right  road  for  reaching  this  goal  of  all 
human  wishes.  Why  are  not  innumerable  instances  collected,  exa- 
ttiined,  analysed,  and  the  results  expanded,  explained,  and  reasoned 
upon  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind  ¥ 

He  proceeds  to  announce  as  a  discovery  that  *  healthy  body, 
Wealthy  appetite,  healthy  feelings,  though  accompanied  by 
^iediocrity  of  talent,  will  outstrip  in  the  race  for  happiness  the 
*plendid  irregularities  of  genius,  and  the  most  dazzling  successes 
£*  ambition.'  Who  ever  doubted  that  they  would  ?  But  how 
Is  this  enviable  mediocrity  to  be  reached  ?  How  are  the  higher 
Matures  to  be  brought  down  or  the  lower  natures  to  be  elevated 
J**  it?  How  are  we  to  make  sure  of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
"ody?  His  Golden  Mean  or  Happiness  Made  Easy  may  pair 
°«*  with  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  elixir  of  youth.  His  con- 
nivance for  attaining  *  this  goal  of  all  human  wishes '  is  about  as 
*^sible  as  that  for  catching  sparrows  by  putting  salt  upon  their 
tails. 

He  is  not  more  happy  when  he  generalises  on  gaming  and 
the  turf: 

*  How  anyone  can  play  who  is  not  in  want  of  money,  I  cannot 
comprehend ;  surely  his  mind  must  be  strangely  framed  who  requires 
the  tumulus  of  gambling  to  heighten  his  pleasures.' 

There  is  no  frame  of  mind  so  common,  as  he  had  only  to  look 
wood  him  to  be  aware.  The  majority  of  the  rich  and  noble 
friends  with  whom  he  played  whist  and  betted  were  not  in 
*»at  of  money,  and  obviously  required  the  stimulus. 

«»  meditations  on  moral  or  intellectual  subjects  want  depth : 

E  2  W% 
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his  mind,  like  heated  amber,  attracted  and  fixed  the  loathe 
and  flies  that  float  or  flutter  on  the  surface  of  society  :  it  nev 
penetrated  to  the  undercurrents  of  thought  and  feeling  whi« 
were  in  silent  operation  when  he  wrote.  It  would  be  amusin 
therefore,  were  it   not    irritating,  to   hear   his  book    hailed    fro 

pulpit  as  a  proof  that  the  generation  of  which  it  treats  we 
deficient  in  high  aims  and  purposes;  as  if  these  were  wantii 
to  the  men  who  carried  the  great  measures  of  civil  ai 
religious  litartv,  who  voted  twenty  millions  for  the  abolition 

v,  who  reformed  the  poor  law,  simplified  the  administr 
don  of  justice,    humanised    the  criminal    code,    and    laid    tl 

idation  of  all  that  has  been  done  since  to  diffuse  cducati" 
and  improve  me  condition  of  the  labouring  class.* 

The  rapid  changes  of  mood  which  occur  so  frequently  in  h 
journal  may  be  traced  to  his  impressibility,  lb-  was  the  slai 
of  impulse.  With  him  the  present,  the  immediate,  ex< •  1 11  •  I • 
l>oth  the  future  and  the  past.  He  seldom  pauses  to  coinpar 
to  inquire,  to  investigate  ;  but  dashes  down  the  impression  « 
conclusion  without  thinking  or  Caring  whether  it  agrees  wit 
what  goes  before  or  is  to  come  after  it.  His  fondness  fi 
generalisation  is  another  fruitful  source  of  error  and  inroi 
sistency.  I  ie  draws  a  broad  conclusion  from  an  insulate 
speech  or  action,  and  within  an  incredibly  short  time  draws  8 
opposite  one  from  equally  insufficient  premises.  Thus  tl 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  very  great  man  ami  a  very  little  ma 

uraa.     It  never  occurs  to  Greville  that  conduct  may  var 
01  intellectual  power  fluctuate,  without  any  essential  change  i 
or  capacity.      AHquando  bonus  dormitat  Homcrus. 
I  i  H  ii  I  Homer  napping,  he  would  have  written  him  doff 

■  dull,  sleepy,  heavy-headed  fellow,  and  have  forgotten  a  1 

his  genius  till  reminded  of  it  by  happening  to  take  up  the  Ilia 

"i  lull  in  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  follows,  that  Greville  shows  to  most  advantage  in  nam 
five  and  description.  What  can  be  more  vividly  sketched  tha 
flu-  memorable  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Maj 
w  hen  the  hopes  of  the  waverers  and  anti-Reformers  were  scatter* 
to  the  winds:  when  Baring  hurried  to  Apslcy  House  end  to] 
the  Duke  tfa  ii  he  would  face  a  i'  in  sue 

■  House?  Ol  .  than  the  banquet  in  St.  George'i  Ha 
during  the  Ascot  weal  of  1831  ;  or  the  first  meeting  of  th 
Council  on  thi                ion  of  the    (^ueenV      His    Italian    Tour  i 


•  \v.  slladl  i"  tl"  BermoD  of  |be  Bishop  of  Mnn<*h«ster,  mentioned  in  U 
•Time*'  of  Dos,  10th.  Ths  right  r.vorena  prelate  moat  erroneously  assmni 
that  QreviUYi  dweripi  ty  in  which  he  lived  is  accurate.    Oanc 

Liddon  ha«  fallen  into  a  sum 
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f  good,  and  shows  of  what  he   was  capable  when  removed 
from  the  arena  of  party  politics  and  (hi  itaiion  od 

tlll£     S..ine  of  his  characters  also  (looking   mer«-l\  t-«  effect) 
■irtfrrirably  drawn ;  the  distinctive  traits  jui  ■,  sclcc.t.-ii. . 

tlie  lights  and  shades  artistically  worked  in.      Take,  for  example, 

Viis    Luttrell,  his  Lady  Harrow  b  at  of  all)   his   B 

V\  hat  too  often  mars  the  workmanship  is  the  fastidiousness, 
the  cynicism,  the  irresistible  tendency  to  find  spots  or  mingle 
liitters  with  the  sweets  : 

'  Medio  de  fonto  leporum 
Suniit  amari  aliauid  quod  in  ipsis  fontibus  angat.' 

Where  was  the  necessity  for  spoiling  the  touching  tribute  to 
Lady    Worcester    by    the    remark,    that    '  her    defects   may    be 
ascribed  to  her  education,  and  to  the  actual  state  of  the  sot 
hi    which  she   lived;'  feeling,  as   he  should  have  felt,  that  the 
*ur  aembers  of  that  society,  including  those  nearest  and 

(learnt  t..  her,  wi  \  urd  the  observation  as  a  slur?    Or 

accept  without  inquiry  the  statement  that  she  died  in  the  arms 
"S  Dr  Hume,  when  any  member  of  the  family  would  have  told 
liirrj  that  she  died  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  with  her  mother 
a«i<l  two  sisters  in  the  room  ? 

'  Lot  blameless  Betholl  if  ho  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well.' 

•Whom  did   Pope  mean?'  asked  Boswell  after  (rooting  mis 

iplet.      '1    don't   know,   Sir,'    replied  Johnson,    'but,    depend 

i   it.  he  meant   to  vex  somebody.'     Grerille  has  been  sus- 

pfH!lcd   "I    the  same  charitable  intention  when,  the  day  after  his 

Arrival  in  town,  after  taking  I'anshanger  on  his  wa\  from  \ew- 

**iarkct,  he  writes  : 

•ly  journal  is  getting  intolerably  stupid,  and  entirely  barren  of 
«*venta.  I  would  take  to  miscellaneous  and  private  matters  if  any  fell 
*n  my  way,  but  what  can  1  mako  out  of  such  animals  as  I  herd  with 
and  such  occupations  as  I  am  engaged  in?' 

His  first  meeting  with  Macaulay  at  Holland  House  is  graphi- 
cally told,  and  his   altered  estimate  of  the  brilliant  essayist  at  a 
•ubsequent  period  is   one    of  the  few  instances    in  which    his 
i  hange  of  opinion  may  be  accepted  ai  an  Indication  of  the  (act. 
lulay  was    a   very    different   man    in    10*33,  when   Sydney 
'h  called  him  a  'book  in  breeches,'  from  what  he  had  become 
Ul  1850,  when  Grcvillc  sets  him  down  as  'a  marvellous,  an  mi- 
lled (in  his  way),  and  a  delightful  talker."     Urougham  is 
drawn  ;  although  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  either 

the 


was 

lost 
out 

ice. 


Willi  mi    I\.    is   vulgar    as   well    as    mad. 

■  ither    vulvar*    |  lie    was    not    at    all 


'I loin    nnga  nr«l   flexibility  of  Ms  intellectual 
■    ■   i  i«  iti»-*. 

In  make,  of  course,  the  Horatian  allow 

-.1  biota,    Grertlle'i  vernacular  epithete  are  in  exceedingly 
«o»tr,  and  he  has  favourite  words  which  he  commonly  mil 
applies,     Tin-  imputation  of  madness   is  peculiarly  annoyil 
i  imily  as  well  as  the  individual.      Hut 

la  n  in.  |i  ii  nt  imputation  with  Grevine.  Brakine  was  mad,  so  wi 

ughnin  ;    mi   were   l"<tli  the   Kings  he  served  under  ;   Wilkir 
wan  id  one  g^iilty  of  the   sliglr 

ni  r.  i.M.uii  ii\   i<«  mad  ;   and,  tried  by  this  criterion,  mi 
of  uj  i  iif  omncs. 

1  Vulgar'  and  'vulgarity,'  again,  are  of  constant  occuxi 
'common-looking/  or  'coarse/  would  be  i 

|\>.i| 

on    Irring 

I  i.nr»  i*  '  n  litUo  man,  alxml  as  tall   as  Sheil,  and   as  mean  and 
i   I  (Miking,1      rVl  tO  Mn-.uiln,  '  it  was  nut  until  he  5t<M*l 
■  •I    ill  tha  rulgaritj  and  pngainlinaas  of 
ices  the  term  is  misappli 

J  — 

t'onrou"*  form  norms  little  to  admire, 
lUjh  bil  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  tire ; 
on  the  » l  jwuaed  to  look  again, 

Haw  morv  Uiau  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men/ 

\  .avrded,    *  I  nnl    11'IUnd    said   that    Fo 

■Mala   it   a   tulc  Mfffji  to  t^lk   in   Johnson's   presence,  becanse  hr 
•»    all   his  conversations  were   recorded    lor  publication,  and 
he  did  m4  choose  to  figure  i«  them.*     Hid   it  never  occur  to 
xliior,  that  other  people  might  (eel   like  Fox? 
thai  this  practice  of  journalising,  conducted  on  such  princtj 
Vvoaaing  the  plague,  the  bane,  the  curse  of 
<  ami  pes nrtualiiig  current  scuadab  to  be 
-    ike 
aasad  ot  allowing  thews  an  grasetwig  into  this  air,  of  bottling 
awd  Va«\wg  Vr  4ecoctiowa  oi   laurel    Wwrrs  without   labelling 
>»«'  o*  %W  iaakv     It  u  m  onh  the  <r*ai  thai  aanst  be 
cvw*rmt  to  live  like  We*  an  a  gsaas  hivr  : 

•  lllwA  JaJai  ilssini. 
S*  fc  a  «.**»*.  IsamM  aadcvwev*  Vy  nia/ 

I  wei  owN  kiwjpt  and  frvwcwa  ahai  aawsft 

*a»frsav  mm  vnnmmw*.^^  \»  tW  rrf« 
«f  NarirawfeiK     N*  vww  el  a*v  fwwi  *r 


tst  be 
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one,  man  or  woman,  can   be  sure  at  any  distance  of  time,  that 

'•  careless   expression    may    nut    crop    up    against   them,    to 

wound  a  relative  or  alienate  a  friend  :    that  some  long-forgotten 

raluinnv,  some   scandal    refuted    and    lived    down,   mav    nut    be 

suddenly  revived  when    the  lapse  of  time,  or  the   nature   of  the 

charge,  has  rendered  disproof  impossible.      Mr.  Raevi  or 

means  to  state,  that    he  has  sought  to  publish  nothing  which 

could  give  pain  or  annoyance  to  persons  still  alive.*      In  uther 

<  i  ived  himself  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 

i,  and   has   exen  jsed    it  with    the    I  utions. 

i  how,   without  admitting   to   be   right   what  we  feel   to  be 

wrong,  are  we  to  avoid  questioning  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 

khli  acquaintance   with    society,   his  experience  of  the  ordinary 
?s   of   action,    of  the   commonest    feelings  that    influence 
ud? 
Is  it  not    peill    or   annoyance   to    a  Sovereign  to  find   such 
terms  as   beast,  dog,   ass,   blackguard,  buflFoun.    .-..ward,    applied 
to    her    urielrs    and     immediate    ji  is    mi     the    throne? 

Ire    the    whole    Royal    Family   of    England    supposed    to     be 
ig   in    sensibility    and    self-respect?      Can    it    be   other- 
wise    than     galling    to    one    nobleman     to     have     an     indis- 
et   001  Irought  up   against   him,  or  to   another   to 

told  that  ubmittcd    to  an   insult  for  the  sake  of 

[dace?  Is  it  not  pain  or  annoyance  to  a  gentleman  to  be 
ised  of  depreciating  an  honoured  brother,  or  to  a  lady  to 
be  made  to  bear  witness  against  a  revered  father?  Is  it  con- 
nt  with  ;inv  known  code  of  honour  or  courtesy  to  insinuate 
that  a  woman  of  rank  took  a  fancy  for  a  convict  and  sought  a 
private  interview  with  him  in  his  cell?  or  to  print  in  plain 
lrm  t    a   charming   actress,   after    undergoing   a  sort    of 

persecution  lor  her  _'ood  looks,  lost  them  ami  became  something 
Will    Mr.  Reeve    make    no   allowance   for  natural 
feelings  of  any  kind?   for  filial   love,  brotherly   affection,  honest 
pride,  or  excusable  self-love?      Does  In-  suppose  a  new   peer 
likes  to  !>e  told  that  he  is  one  of  a  horribly  low  set,  or  a  great 
amled  noble,  that   he  would  be  utterly  insignificant  without  his 
road  acres  ?      The  book  fairly  bristles  with  points  of  annoyance. 
It   is  running  over  with  deleterious  or  dangerous  matter;  and 
hurry  edition  after  edition  through  the  press,  without  r« 
consequences,  is   to  act  like  the    lighterman    who    steers   a 
loosely-packed    cargo   of   gunpowder  and  benzol  ine  thrnugh  a 

•  '  The  only  omission*  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  are  a  few  passages  and 
— Mriona  relating  u>  ncrsoiiM  and  oeenmoosi  in  private  I  have 

lit  ti>  puhluh  nothing  which  could  giv«>  pain  or  annoyance  to  persons  lltD 
tit*,—  Pre/act. 
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Epptllotlf   district,  with   a  fire  in    his  cabin  and  a   lighted 
en  lii*  ««•<  ill 
II  at  ion    which   might    well    hav»* 

ltd  '!"•  necessity  of  greater  caution  upon   Mr.  Keere. 
m,  of  which  at   all   events  he  ass! 
nahip,  wu*  at  stake.     To  what  has  it  been  brou, 
I'v    asserting    that    he    has     sim 
jNHl  iiii.!ri]«ti<.ii-».  In-  tuts  the  ground  from   under  us  wh 
try   to  Bod   WCTHM  for  (Ireville,  but  he  does  not  strength 

■mi    position.      II'-   m  surely   free  to  disoi  ruct 

whiili   nfli  nor  rompromise<l  his  friend. 

IU  Ing  <  Jrei  ilia  had  taal  bin  ■  libellous,  t  p. ichorous,  or  imp: 
I   for  publication,  would  be  have  published  it'' 
re  arc  people  who  think  it  ■  mitigation  that  the  prim 

i  roiiiphiiuantH  belong  to  the  higher  class,  that  mom 

ili.  main  objects  of  attack.  Butevenmom 
itml   aristocracy,  prinoat  end  nobles,  are  entitled  to  fair 
l»!  iImim  Im  lobjected  to  the  den  ordeal  of  public  discu 
(whit  liu\e   Itood    and   will   stand  again)    by    all    in 

l'he\    i  hi i in    no    immunity.      'Hare  the   mean  heart    that 

but   doni  defame  or  libel   them:  don 
ili.  11  .luuhut  or  mod  ret;  donftaol  down  all  the  bad  you 
ah.'ut  than  and  nrnpion  all  the  food;  and  if  they  occaai 

upon  their  assailants,  don't  rail  at   them  lik 
IinIoh.-u  ■.  i  ..  i  ..  .  for  not  lying  still  to  be  aki 

\  oi   lies,'  tava   l  Won,  'doth  ever  add  pi 

if  there  were  taken  from  men  s  m 
.  t.tlve  valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would, 
the    like    t-iMrta*   r&moMNMt,  but    it   would   leave  the    mimU 
.  poor  shrunken  things."      If  this  book  were 
in  opinions  false*  valua! 
>•   would — Lf  all  the  ingredients  to  s 
S  were  taken    from  it,   the   I 
era  U  lie   same:   it  would  be  left    a  poor   shrunk 

a  thin*  af  thirds  ami  patehea,  like  Jacks  con 

when    the    pdil   lace  and  esntawierr 
,vd  vOf.      N  utit  ivj  o<rrectksa  or  revision  would 

the  all •  | vi «  fttlittg   taint   ot  cynicisaa,  or  confer  the 
I  truth. 
W*   are  no--  «K*t    »e  hare  ore  rue  new  d  by 

fcaresHh  the  atnctru  Ksaits  o*  litriwn  tvurarsv  us  ear  at 
^rsanntion  of  this  K-  tl%  niasaid  that 

wrote  the  sews*  shit  ttHesahtt  aeasnaii 
raJwa\  asm)  thai  Mr.  Re***  psaVfahed 
aw  awswr*  m  anno*  aavsVsJhr.     WW  «s 
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But  a  grave  error  has  been  committed,  which  must  not  and  (we 
think)  will  not  be  repeated.     We  venture  to  prophesy  that  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  Journal  will  not  see  the  light  in  our 
time — certainly  not  in  the  same  crude,  mischievous,  unsatisfactory 
form.    Nor  will  the  world  be  much  the  losers  should  any  medi- 
tated publication  of  the  same  sort  be  deferred  for  the  next  hundred 
jears.     If*  contemporary  history  cannot  be  written  without  the  aid 
of  such  memoirs,  we  had  rather  do  without  contemporary  history 

we  can  wait ;  for  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  any  information 

or-  entertainment  which  may  be  derived  from  them  is  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  annoyance  they  create,  the  distrust  they 
inspire,  the  angry  feelings  they  foster,  and  the  false  impressions 
of  character  and  conduct  they  diffuse. 


Ajbt.  II. — 1.    Compendium  Theologies  Mor ali s.  Auctore  P.  Joanne 

Petro  Gury,  S.J.     Roma?,  ex  Typographic  Polyglotta  S.  C.  de 

Propaganda  Fide.     2  vols.     1872. 
2-    Casus  Conscientice.     Auctore  P.  J.  P.  Gury,  S.J.,  Theologian 

Moralis  Professore.      Editio  in   Germania   Prima.      Ratis- 

bona,  1865. 
°-    Compendium  Theologies  Moralis  ad  usum  Theologian  Candida- 

torum.     A  J.  P.  Moullet.     2  vols.     Prati,  1846. 
*-  La  Chiesa  e  lo  Stato  del  P.  Matteo  Liberatore,  D.  C.  D.  G. 

Seconda  Edizione,  corretta  ed  accresciuta.     Napoli,  1872. 

"VXTONDERFULLY  supple  as  may  seem  to  be  the  Mechanism 
*f     of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (a  sketch  of  which  we  gave  in 
°*»r  last  Number),  it  constitutes  the  mere  skeleton  of  a  system 
*^*at  derives  animation  from  essences  of  doctrine  too  subtle  to 
**^  compressed  within  the  bounds  of  palpable  provisions.     Of 
***ch  essences  there  exists  but  one  visible  symbol,  the  mystic 
Jitters  A31.D.G.  (ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam)  conspicuously  em- 
blazoned as  a  sacred  sign  on  the  frontispiece  of  every  work, 
***ucture,  or  creation,  with  which  the  Order  acknowledges  itself 
V*  **  identified.     Through  the  motto  abbreviated  into  these  four 
***itial  letters  the  Society  of  Jesus  ostentatiously  advertises  itself 
***  in  possession  of  a  superior  knowledge  in  divine  things,  that 
'^n  furnish  means  of  specific  efficacy  for  ensuring  the  upward 
Progress  of  humanity  towards  a  state  of  purified  existence  capable 
°J  reflecting  the  bright  imagery  of  God  s  enhanced  glorification. 
Wo  other  religious  corporation  has  ever  put  forth  kindred  pre- 
tensions.    It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  inquire  what  particular 
**gbts  of  thought  and  doctrine  mark  off  this  Jesuit  illumination 

tWtm 


from  that  dimmcr^cnlightcnmcnt  which  can  suffice  (a 
from   the  Society's  motto)  only  for  an  inferior  glorification 
God.      For  the  knowledge  we  are  in  quest  of  we  shall  turn 
the  writings  of  Jesuit  Fathers  fully  qualified  to  be  oonridn 
authoritative  spokesmen  of  their  Order.     It  is  however  well   to 
establish  first  the  degree  of  guarantee  implied  by  the  S 
official   irit)>ri malar  affixed   to  a   hook  by  a  Jesuit  writer;  for, 
in  his  rejoinder  to  Pascal,  Father  Daniel  pleaded  that   it  amid 
Dot  fasten  on  the  Order  any  responsibility  for  the  opinion!  set 
forth  in  such  publication.     This  plea  is  wholly  untenable.      In 
the  '  Constitutions'  it  is  written  that  *  no  differences  of  opis 
are  admissible,  whether  in  conversation    or  public  clis< 
written   books,  which  last  it  is  not  allowable  to  publish  will 
approval  and  consent  of  the  General,  who,  however,  may 
their  examination  to  three  men  endowed  with  sound  doctrine  sod 
eminent  judgment.'  •      Again,  the    faculties  of  these  Examined 
absolutely  limited   to  inquiry   into  writings  transmitted  by 
the  General,  and  to  the  draughting  of  an  opinion,  on  which  'the 
General  can  take  such  decision  as  may  to  him  seern  suitable. 
The  Father  licvisors  have  merely  consultative  powers  ;  they  never 
can  sanction  publication  ;  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  recti 
book  for  review  from  any  one  but  the  <  ■  ■  aeral ;  in  every  instance 
&6  i   for  publication  expressed  by  the  word  imprimatur 

must  emanate  directly  from  the  General  himself  at  his  absolute 
-discretion^ 

It  would  be  a  labour  of  supererogation  to  show  what  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  certain  Jesuit  Fathers  in  former 
s   did    broach   gravely  questionable  opinions.      No   interest 
could  attach   to  a  repetition  <>f  work   done   so  admirably  for  all 
times  by  Pascal.     But  interest  may  attach  to  the  demonstta 
tfaflj  the  spirit  of  casuistry,  riddled  by  his  pungent  invective, still 
flourishes  with  unimpaired  vigour,  and  that  the  same  maxims, 
which  it  might  have  hern  deemed  that  the  shafts  of  Pascal's  pier- 
cing wit  must  have  banished  for  ever,  are  being  ineulca 
present  day  in  every  Roman  Catholic  school,  college,  and  semi- 
nary  where    Jesuit  doctrine    prevails,   and    this   comprise* 
rati  majority.     The  works  on  which  we  shall  rely  for  evidence 
cannot  be  open  to  challenge.     No  modern  treatise  can 
more  formidable  array  of  guarantees  than  Father  Gury's  '  Com* 

•  ConBt.  iii.  cap.  i.     Inst.  S.  J.,  yoI.  i.  p.  372. 

rHiUe  oua>  a  I'atri  oribus  in  rooognoacendis  nostron.' 

obeerrandx)  aunt,'  1650.  Reg.  ▼., '  Aboolutis  cojnsqoe  libri  coaraltationibal  *■* 
ejai  liKri  approhationem,  tain  cenvuras,  I  tro  subscript**  exhibeHmt » 

cfe  his  slutuHt  qiwd  rnnvi>mrr«  videbitur.'  Reg.  r., '  Nullum  librum  BcriptaB**?  * 
qumjnain  recognoscendutn  accipicnt  proton,  nam  a  P.  Gcnerali  uul  cjofl  ous**0" 
a  P.  Svcretario.' 
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prndium  of  Moral  Theology.1    It  lias  been  appointed,  in  Roman 
lie   seminaries    in    all    lands,   as    the    standard   .Manual    of 

Moral  Theology.     It  has  bees  printed  in  every  country,  and 

translate!  into  every  tongue.  The  Roman  edition  of  18G<>  is  called 

the  seventeenth,  hut  we  do  not  feel  sure*  whether  this  reckoning 

comprises  other  than    Italian    issues.      The  DUO   PB  quote    from 

was  issued    in    1872  from  the   presses  of  the  ♦Propaganda'  at 

Rome — the   highest    possible  voucher  for  the  entire   approval 

v    lino    and    every    word    in    the    hook    by    the    supreme 

representati\es  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     The  volume  on 

'Cues  of  Conscience,1  by  the  same  author,   is  a  commentary  in 

of  the  larger  work.     The  *  Compendium/ 

bj  Moullet,  first  appeared  in  L834*  al  Preiborg,  in  Switzerland; 

nl  was  particularly  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne 

whole  clergy  of  the  diocese,'  on  the  special  ground  that 

illusions  were  eminently  distinguished   for  their 

tappy  mean  between  'rigorism  and  laxity.'     The  edition  before 

is,  printed  at  Prato  in  1846,  again  enjoys  the  episcopal  endorse- 

T  its  contents,  while  Gary  brings   the  cumulative  weight 

°f  bis  recognition   to  the  value  of  Moullet,   by  referring  to  him 

•  authority  for  the  soundness  of  a  particular  opinion. 

'•ate  arid   antagonist  will   alike  admit  that   the  system  of 

w  opinion   popularly  charged   against  Jesuit  divines  rest 

'bet  cardinal  propositions — of  Pri  m,  of  Mental  Reserva- 

t'OB,  and  Justification  of  Means  by  the  End.     We  shall  begin 

mining  whether  those  who  now  address  us  as  appro 

the  doctrine  of  the  Order  have  at  all  abandoned,  as  to 

•  three  heads,  the  sentiments  which  caused  so  great  scandal 

ropounded  by  former  Jesuit  celebrities.     *  Je  roil  bienque 

T"<u  ne  tares  pas  ce  que  e'est  que  la  doctrine  des  opinions  pro- 

I  le  fondement  et  Y  A.  B.  C.  de  toute  notre  morale,1 

LSCal's  imaginary  Jesuit  in  the  '  Provinciales  ;'  a  statement 

Siply  corroborated   by  Father  (Jury.     The  first  section  in  bis 

us  volumes   is  devoted   to  an   analysis  of  human  actions 

*<J  of  their  constituent  motives.     In  the  chapter  on  Lust  we  come 

oss  this  axiom:  *  Temptation  when  greatly  protracted  need 

l\* positively  withstood  continuously,  inasmuch  as  that  would 

■irksome  and  render  one  liable  to  innumerable  scruples.'* 

'*  then  have  definitions  of  conscience  in   various  conditions, 

;he    moral    tacts    from    which    it    would    be  justified    in 

■   elements    for    its    guidance    and    satisfaction.       Pro- 

Ij  amongst  such  moral  facts  is  ranked  the  opinio  probability 

*M>  it  explained  to  be  '  any  judgment  resting  on  some  really 


Ourr.  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Rwol.  6. 
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grave  motive,  even  though  combined  with  dread  of  the  opgio* 

site.'  *     This  means  that,  notwithstanding  an  irrepressible  inward 
impression  that  truth    is   really  in  opposition  to   a  given  ffl 
probabilisy  yet  any   opinion,   in  behalf  whereof  can   be 
what  is  technically    termed    a    *  grove    motive.'    may    be   sal 

pled   as   full   warrant    for   taking  action    in   its   sense.      Ft  is 
of  such  essential  importance  to  grasp    thoroughly   the   impirt, 
as  expounded    by    the   Father  himself,   of  this  doctrine  wlii' 
the  corner-stone    in    his   system,    that    we    must    request 

ler's  attention  to  some  illustration  on  the  matter.      VY«  b 
had  probable  opinion  declared  to  be  an  adequate  justification  for 
'  PPtlpifltlPa  to  act  Upon  it ;    but  we  have  not  yet  learned  what  are 
the  tests  for  an  Opinion  to  be  judged  probable.     Father  Gnrj 
explicit   on  this  head.      If  a  person  be  of  '  learning  ami  upright- 
ness,' then  for  any  opinion  he  may  entertain  to  become  '  assm 
probable '  for    his    own    guidance,    it    suffices    that    he  '  the 
be   conscious   of  having   thought   it    out    diligently'    and   per- 
suaded himself  to  his  own  satisfaction  of  its  correctness;!  l"r 
the     general     public    one    single    author   'of   exceptions 
riority'  is  capable  (if  rendering  probable  any    opinion 
express,  "even  though  his  teaching  be  contrary  to  what  is  ami- 
monly  held  ;'J  while  in  the  case  of  a  person  'unversed  in  letters 
it  is  enough  that  he  can  point  to  a  particular  opinion  as  having 
fallen  from    anyone    whom    '  he  himself  deems  to   be   possessed 
of  learning   and    insight,'   for  his    confident  acceptance  of  mi"'1 
opinion  as  a  rule  of  action. §     As  iti  the  immediately  subsequent 
line  the  efficacy  of  probable  opinion  is  declared  %  to  ensure 
rendering  the  dictate  of  conscience  practically  confident,'  thai 
to  remove  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  disturbing  scruples,  [|  il  *"* 
evident    hour    far-reaching   must    be   a  doctrine   which    makes   »l 
justifiable  to  act  on   the  authority  of  opinions,  not  withstand 
irrepressible  inward  misgivings  as  to  their  correctness!  on  ^,c 
mere  ground  that  they  are  found  in  tvpe  in  some  book,  which  i«,r 
ne  reason  is  affirmed  to  he  the  production  of  a  man  of  learn 
that  they  have  been  uttered  by  a  person  affirming  that  heb*** 
clearly  argued  himself  into  their  truth.     Hut  this  is  not  all  W£  J 
taught   in  reference  to  probable  opinions.      Father  Gury  alliin1  =*" 

ury,  vol.  i.  p.  3i>,  Cap.  4.   De  Conno.  Prub. 

t  Id.,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  iV.nchiBit>4.  ♦  Id.,  Cone!.  7. 

§  Id.,  I oL  i.  p.  39,  ConcL  8. 
1  if  Ui  P-  3'J.     KBiBflfas  Bays  thia :  '  Dico  liritum  <-&se  seqoi  opinion—  P*^j 
biibilion;ui.  relktt  mimiH  probubili,  i-tiumai  ait  rosyiB  tutu  ....  licitua  c< 
Boqiii  opini.niiin  minus  probobiliin.  .-tiam*i    minus    tutu  sit.'— Quav>t. 
laigduni,  1888,  torn,  ii    p.  L2.     And  Moya,  '  Qtmmvis  opinio  »it  falsft,  potest  <*•£ 
Hbst  lutu  oonsofantfl  illuin  practice  tfoqui  propter  nuetoritakm  docoutifl •'—  <#** 
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in  *  special  proposition,   that  the  bet  of  extrinsic  probability, 

nliifh  i  in  the  Biereh  clerical  circumstance  of  a  particular 

nijT  within    the  literal   sense  of  terms  employed  In   I 

particular  writer  of  reputed  authority,  of  itself  gives  to  that  con- 

i  all  the  value  of  probability  ;*  an<l  this  even  though,  bv 

I  ruling  of  the  Father,  the  justificatory  range  <>!  probable 

i  to  points  of  divine  as  well  as  of  }>ositive  legis- 

■  lin^ly    we   are   instructed    that  it  is   no   part   «•! 

a  spiritual  adviser  to  disturb  peace  of  mind  derived 

pinions  the  probability  whereof  is  to  him  gravels,  doubt- 

!ul.     'Is  it  lawful  or  incumbent  on  a  Confessor,'  asks  the  Fathei, 

a  penitent  bent  on    following   an   opinion,  probable 

indeed,  but  contrary   to  the  judgment  he  himself  holder1      And 

ttirmative,  on  the  ground  *  that  the  penitent 

■  follow  any  opinion  truly  and  wholly  probable, 

I  lie  Confessor  has  no   rigb  pose  his  own  opinion 

tongfa  it  be  more  probable.      For  a  Confessor  is  no  , 

oru  his  penitent  should  follow,  but  is  only  a  judge  of 
disposition.^     Do  we   not  here   become  instinctively  i 
iotts  of  being  in  presence  of  those  adoueitMamentif  which  were 
scornfully  lashed  by  Pascal 2 

.oing  ]>ropositions  are   so   many  applications  of   the 
principle    of  dispensation,  and    the    latitude    involved    therein 
.  a  range  absolutely  unlimited,  when  brought  into  eorrc- 
u  with  the  supreme  depositary  of  sacerdotal   essence.    The 
l.er  the   Pope  can   dispense  from   God's  precepts1 
DOS  solved:    'He   can   dispense  therefrom   for   a  just    cause 
i  asee  where  divine   law  comes  into  action    through   human 
^  ill,  :«<;    in    vows  and  oaths.      In  other  cases  the  point  is  one 
rsy,  whether  he  is  empowered   actually   to  dispense 
nj  grave  causes   or  only   to  declare  God's  Una  iftf- 
1  But,'    adds    Gury,    not     a    little    sip- 
in  practice  the  difference  is    of  small  eonseqnr: 
irer,   bringing   into  play  the   supreme  agenc 

•  Our.  58.    Amongst  the  authorities  cited  in  support  of  thbs  | 

tioa  is  f  if  the  Congregation  of  the  II.  ly  l'Vnitentiary  that  t! 

«t  of  an  opinion  being  in  St.  Lignori'a  writings  i«  ample  wurmnt  for  ita  adoption 
"^ithoat  any  need  to  w.  i;;li  bia  reaa 

t  IU,  vui.  i.  jt.  62,  Qonr,  78.    'An  licitnni  ait,  uti  prubibilitute,  nou  tautum 
*-*»  n*u  ti.i  juriw  p  ctiam  juris  divini  fit  D 

■■';.  it.  j..  B60:  ■  An  poeait  alxolvi 
^wiii'Dn  qui  vull  aequi  ouiuiooem  tententhe  Coiifiaaorhj  oppositaxn?  Eenji. 
^Jb».  «  Kit  von  probal 

imuld  be  noticed  that  in  the  section  on  Laws  and  their 
.   Putin]  utterance  or  B  though  not  inverted  in  the 

-•*"*V«w  >Turis.  in  declared  to  be  possessed,  of  Sl»).  a  state- 

,aojt  which  wvuld  oover  t  fae  rocJ*. 

Pontifical 


I 
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Pontifical  plenitude,  many  concrete  cases  are  given  by  Fathcr- 
(jury,  in  which  a  notable  departure  from  the  received  accepta- 
tion of  the  law  is  justified,  and  some  of  these  cover  precise! v~ 
the  p<»ims  in  the  history  of  the  Order  that  bare  caused  muiLa 
controversy.  Thus  we  arc  told  that  it  is  certainly  not  unlawful 
lo  adopt  the  symbols  and  vestments  of  pagans  if  only  : 
are  considered  hv  the  wearers  in  the  character  of  prev.V 
national   customs,  and   therefore  not  in  U  per  &e  referahl  c 

to  a    particular  worship.*     But  even  4  if   they  should    be 

■  nents   and   symbols   of   religion,'    Father    Gury   sees  a  KM 
to  justify  their  adoption  by  Christians  ;  they  might  be  lawfully- 
worn   if  only  'the  vestments  were  not   exclusively  distin. 
I>ctween    sect    and    sect,    for    then    their  primary    use   would  be 
to  cover  the  body,  and  only  their  secondary  use  to  distinguish  the 
sect ' — a  ruling   that    very  appositely    meets   in    part   the  case 
of  the  Chinese  rites.     The  Jesuit  missionaries  were,  howe 
accused    besides    of    having    materially    modified     articles  of 
Christian    doctrine    to    suit  the  Chinese   intellect,    so   as  even 
to    have   excised    such    points    as   the    Incarnation   and  Cruci- 
fixion.     Il    they  did  so,  they  did  only   what  Father  Gury  dis- 
tinctly affirms  to   be   quite   legitimate.     The  query   is  gnu 
■UKrfad,  whether  '  explicit  belief  in  the  Mysteries  of  the  Hell 
Trinity  and   the  Incarnation  be   indispensable  in  a  Christ; 
to    which    Father   Gnrj   replies,    that    opinions   are   divided 
this   head;    but,  says   he,  4  the   one  which    is   the   more   probable 
is  in   the  negative,  for  the  reason,  that  •  merely  implicit 
sufficed  before  Christ,  and  therefore  should  also  suffice  aitn 

coming*' 

lie  then  considers  whether  'absolution  can  be  obtained 
one   who  ignores  the  Mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
nation;'  and,  again,  after  some  circumlocution,  his  conclusi"" 
is,   'that   according  to  the  more  probable   opinion,   he  can  l* 
validly  absolved  if  only  he  be  living  in  invincible  igno 
Hem    we   have   met    with   a    term   of   first-rate    importan 
the  system  of  our  Jesuit    divines,   but    also    of  singular  cltf" 
tieity,  the  bearing  of  which  it  is  essential  to  grasp.      Let  an  i»«ll* 
Vidua!  be  surrounded  by  preachers  straight  from  heaven,  sj 
with  tongues  of  divine  persuasion,  and  yet,  according  to  Wt 
definition!  given  of  what  constitutes   invincible  ig 

it,  with  impunitv,withhold  acquiescence,  alleging  moral  »n" 

•  Boo  Gary,  vol.  L  p  194. 

I  ury,  vol.  i.  p.  125.    '  An  requiratur  fides  explicito  niystcrii  S&.  Trii 
n.ationia  de  necessitate  medii  f 
;  'Jury  at  l«ut  put*  hia  proposition  iu  admitting  of  tome  controversy 
language  in  eveu  more  positive:  *  Fiilr.-.  explicita  d<»  Myatcrii*  I  ni* 

TrinitalL-i  non  est  medium  ncce«arium  ad  Hulutem.' — '  Opusoulu: 

ahil 


ciiri 


«*•• 


ahiL  *V 


nprehcnd   what   vu  spoken,  while  in  foci   be  was 
uton  not  expressing  assent,  from  the  design  to  esta- 
1*1  i  Indulgence  of  a  selfish  purpose.     Invincible 

rg-morance  should  be  a  natural  malformation  of  the  intellect 
fcaccfpt  in  cases  where  physical  means  of  knowledge  are 
adbasent),   which  prevents  a  fact    being  recogn  '.  a  trutli 

l>^ing  felt,  just  as  insanity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Inw  exempts  an 
i  r»  dividual    from    its    consequences,    as   i  ,,,1    jfof    dis- 

ivrim in.it ing    between    right    and    wrong.     There    is,    however* 
I    distinction    between    the   methods   by   which   the 
rs  •  satire  pleas  are  established,  that,  whereas  legal  tribunals  apply 
e  tests  to  confirm  the  existence  of  insanity,  it  is  enough 
ible  ignorance  should   be  perastentljr  alleged  by  a 
pcajty   for  it   to   be   admitted,   with   all    its  consequent  exemp- 
:It>n%.     The    scope  of  a    rule    can   be    round    onli    within    the 
temu  in  which  it  is  laid  down;   and  our  contention    is,  that  in 
definitions   and  exemplifications  given  by  Father  Gury  in 
to   invincible   ignorance,    no   term  can  be  found  which 
w«»  r   it   necessary,  before    the    validity   of    this   plea    is 

ted,   that   there  should    be  aught   adduced    in   its  support 
betides   the    obdurately    persistent    insistence   of    the    party    in- 
terested in  not  acquiescing  in  a  particular  propoaitaon,  or  in  not 
adjnitting  a  particular  fact.     No  language  can  be  more  precise 
as  to  the  degree  of  relief  from  obligation 
nvineible    ignorance.       'Invincible     ignorance,'     says    i 
'abolly  removes  all  voluntary  element,  lor  nothing  can  possibly 
kvolun  ten  is  no  cognition.  .  .  .  according  to  the 

ttintn.  Nothing  can   be  willed   unless  it  be   previously  cont* 
plated.    Therefore,  no  deed  procet  ding  from  imnncibit  iffiu 
Merle  made  the  ground  for  accusation  against  the  doer'9 

The  case  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  judged  by  these 

grs?e  see  would  therefore  stand  thus: — J'or  Christians  to 

»dopt  Pagan  customs,  when  to  omit  doing  *<>  might  be  attended 

with  some  inconvenient  < ,  is  quite  legitimate  ;  only  they  must 

to  themselves   inwardly  that  they  mean  merely   to   conform  to    a 

local  practice,  irrespective  of  its  intimate  relation  to  heathen ob- 

•cnnnecs.   Again,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  for  a  Christian  to  be- 

plicitly  in  the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation  ;  should,  therefore, 

BftlSl  boast  of  numerous  converts,  none  of  whom  have  been 

indoctrinated  in  these  dogmatic  points,  there  would  be  no  ground 

the  missionaries  with  laxness,  as  they  would  only 

have  omitted  to  teach  what  was  not  essential,  or  for  denying  to 

these    neophjtei     the    character   of  thorough    Christians,    tli<  ir 


♦  Gory,  vol.  i.  p 
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r%ncr  on  these  point*  of  established  secondary  important 
)tring  plainly  invincible  :  consequently  in  all  thej  did  in  Cbisr 
tl>e  Jesuit  Fathers  most  he  held  wholly-  beyond  reproach.* 

Let  us  now  see  what  we  can  learn  in  reference  to  Men*. 
Kr-v*TTStion«,  the  second  capital  count  in  the  popular  indictmea 
against  Jesuit  principles.      '  I 'ne  chose  des  plus  embarraasairet 

3%'y  trouve,  exclaims  our  Jesuit  of  the  AProvinciales*,  *«! 
tfl  rnciisontfe  »*t  surtout  quand  on  voudrait  faire  accro  i 
Due  chose  fauise.  Cest  a  quoi  sert  admirablement  notre  doctri  , 
da*  •*.       Mais   savez-vous  bien    comment    il    faut  fa_i 

qona    00    ne  trouve   point  de  mots  equivixjues  ?*    *  \on,  ms  « 
'  Je  m'en  doutais  bien,'  «Iit-il :  'ceia  est  nouvcau  ;  c\ 
rrine    des    Rcxrri'atit/ns    M'iitaU$.%       Father    (inrv 
points  out  that  Mmtal  Reservations  are  of  two  kinds,  the  strict 
/y  mental.     The  fust  are  absolutely  unlawful, 
olving  ti  term*  from    which  the    hearer  never  coa_J 

infer  tin-  oonoeelod  mum  of  tin-  *|>eaker.  Rut  •  for  ^mve  reasoeci 
it  is  'lawful  at  times  to  make  use  at  latent  reservations,  as  aJ 
..i  equivocal  terme,'  it  being  quit  .  however,  that  ^ 

Bl  be  inch  *  an  may  make  it  possible  lor  the  listener  tound  « 
i  I  .1  tnattci   nj  if  really  is,  and  not  as  it  may  sound.'!    In-' 
word*,    it    is    a   condition    si  in-   >j>i<i   RON    for    this  device  to  p^ 
'rr,  that  it   nhould    he  carefully  <  onstructed  out  of  terms  ia* 

double  memnina  can  possibly  be  imported     I  onsiet 

with    this   rulinjf,    we    learn    that    no   oath    need    he  bind 

1  it  can  be  alleged  that  a  sense  of  pressure  conduced  at 
time  to   it n    li  Ban    BWom.      Coercion   may  very  fairh 

in  ns  an  extenuating    ctroumBtance    i«»r  departure  from 
IgBSDtDf  :  hut  it  is  startling  to  find  it  enunciated  as  a  princip» 
mi  ti. i-  st  in tli    I  ii    ndbook  for  the  instruction  oi  Roman  Catl 
xuitlin  in    Moral   Obligations,  that  an   oath    may   lx-  repudi 
uiih    perfect    Impunity,    if  only   the  person    who    has    swo* 
plead  been    bJ  the  time  influenced  in   his  mind  I 

l>n-li- iimou  -.1   jii.ssihlv  injurious  consequei 
he  did  mi  mm  ;n. 

It    i-    s\-ll    to    bllovj    out    GurVl  doctrine   as  to    the   for 
soleuuilx  contracted  promieei       m  the  section  about  Contract 

<i  the  'Guns  Conicientto '  (p.  60).     4C«n 
talcs  '  i"r  purposes  of  conccaln»ont  assume  the  div-u  of  nr- 
msj  loan  <>iu»of  them?'  which  is  aosu 
Mfliii  ■■M  •|unHf)-iag  groutwb  of  distinction  as  above  heing  •<idw»«: 

i. a-  Lb«  body, sad  am  •icelarsiui 

1  uesta  the  caw  of  the  Jesuit  who  in  Swede 

Lnguahured 
s  rv*U(eU(Mio  strlclo  mental!  t ' 


IIIU     » 

orce  m 


of  the  J 

fin*!  thi-  'If  a  donation  baa  been  promisee!  on  o 

°ui  Jiu-s  not  yet  lx*cn  delivered,  ii  it  still  binding?'  win 

ans.iv:((|  negatively,*   on   the  ground  that,  as  the  deed   is  in- 

mplete,  it  :   in   substance,    and   ooneequentlj  do  oath 

i)c  held  to  have  binding  force*     leather 

is    in  accord  with  the  divines  of  hii  Order — 

t-,   however,    more    to   say    in     limitation    of  the   obligatioDJ 

allowing  on  oaths,     lie  lays  it  down,  that  according  to  mart 

lilc  opinion  no  oath  is  binding  'if  made  with  the  intention 

but  not  of  binding,''|  d  admits  that 

lv  through  the  semblance  of  an  oath  without  any 

*m«  keep  it  does   involve   *a   venial   sin   amounting   to 

»■      lie,  with  I  in   vain  of  Gods   name.'     To  remove  all 

to  what   is   implied,  this   explanation   is  given:    'The 

Force  of  an  oath  has  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 

ditions either  included  or  implied  (jntbintetleckui)  therein  ; 

ire:    1st,    it    I  could  have  done  so  without  grave  injury  : 

,  it  matters  had  not  notably  changed  ;  3rd,  if  the  rights  and 

^v  ill  of  the  superior  were  not  contrary;  1th,  if  the  other  had 

if   the  other    does    not   waive    his    right.' 

latevcr  may  l>e  said  for  several  of  these  teli  ooditionaj 

r ir  first   virtually  puts  it  within  every  one's  power  to   repudiate 

*>  as  natl i  whenever  he  sees  fit  to  allege  that  its  observance  would 

^>«?  died  In  what  he  himself  thinks  to  b  discom- 

i,   no  qualification  limits  the  (acuity  of  the 

*■  a~it'  I"    impart,  of  his  own  mere  will,  a  justification 

iugge8l  itself  as  pleasant  foi  adoption. 
ibitions  against  spiritual  advisers  interfering  to  make 
il  penitents  entertain  a  rigid  sense  oi duU  an-  el. 

Though  he   might  have  grounds  to  entertain  '  doubts 
inceritj  ol  the  penitent,' |  the  ConlV  r  simply 

tements.     Even  in  the  ease  of  'having  certain 
that  a  sin  has  been  kept  back  or  denied,"  the  I 

i  unless  in  a  roundabout  maimer,  hut 

11  grant  absolution  because  the  penitent  must  be  believed, 

her  speaking  lor   or  against  himself;   and  'if  he   really  did 

in  question,  it   may   be    presumed   he  has  for- 

it,  or  confessed  it  to  another,  or  has  some  great  cause  for 

that  the  Informers  w  What 

ion  is  afforded  by  this  ruling  the  following 

pUficatioD  will  show.   '  Anna  having  been  guilty  of  adultery, 

. 

ratal  prohabiliiw  juramcutum  factum  cum; 
andi  •*  <1  '• 

1.  vol.  If.  \. 

Vol  \os.—.\„.  275.  f  and 
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and  being  in bHTOgafl et  1  by  her  husband,  who  lias  formed  a 
cion,  answers,  the  first  time,  thai  she  has  not  violated  wedloc 

second  time.  having  in  the  interval  obtained  absolution 

filics,  T  am  (/uiltlcs*  of  such  crime.       The  third    time,    shi 
ut<  I  die   adultery,    and   says,    /  !■■ 

meaning  within  beneLfsnob  particular  adultery  h 

to  reveal,  or,  I  have  not  OOmmitti 

l>c  revpal.nl  to  you.      Is  Anna  to  bo  blamed?"     Gury's  rep 
Long  to  give  here,  justifies  each  answer  oi  the  adult' 
supporting  his    ruling   by   a  grave  array  of  Jesuit  an 
:  which  figure  Snares  and  St.  Lignori* 
In  illustration  ol    tin-  equivocation  that  has  been  pi 

the  Older  In  its  corporate  capacity,  the  facta 

the  purported   condemnation    I.",    its  General  ol    the  doi 
Tyrannicide,  and    the   Supremai  y  of  the    Pope  over 
maintained  by  Suarez  in  his  treatise,  '  DeJ 
art-  of  LuhueiL.    The  first  edition  appeared  at  C'oimbra  in 

□ftember,    L614,  Pan!  v.   conveyed  to 
Brief,  his   rontifica]  approbation  of  its  contents.     1>> 
august  sanction,  the  ti .  [Cited  controversy,  ant 

was'-v.n  condemned  by  the  Pi  of  Parit 

the  public  hangman.    Thereupon  the  Jesuiti  came  fom 
a  Brief  alleged  to  have  been  issued  by  their  General  A< 
.iv  aarlj   as  August,   1614— dial  is,  a  month  before  thi 
oongratnlatory    Epistle  —  prohibiting  all   public  disousaio 
members  of"  the  Order  on  the  its  that  had    gi 

the  objectionable  propositions.       This  Brief  lias  been  rep 
in  the  Institutes  |  a:ul  reads  thine  as  a  general 

vim  i.ds  noi  to  tolerate  within  their  jurisdictions  any  disq 
as  to  the    Pope's  Supremaev    or   Tyrannicide,     without   s 
authority    from    Rome.       But   Juvencus,  in    his    lli 
with  official   approval   a  century  later  in  Home,  informs  us 
dentally  that  tins  Brief  never  was  a  general  instrro 
addreased  to    Pranoa  alone,  having   been  written   solely 
the  unpleasjint    Controversy  there  awakened    bj 

f    This  statement  at  once  deprive  documenl 

given  it  by  Jesuit  apologists.      Tin 

-v,  -  Costu  OoamionuV  ReetricUo  MenUh*.  p.  129. 

>"!     n.    j..    5.      'I'neceptutu   rrovinoialibtu    eum    ed 

r  it  a  rra-ju  Geo.  Soci«!atis  lie  trtwUr 
-•iieris  arguiiKiiU  .  .  .  KxsUlut  adttnia  »n 
i|tu*t  l  unod  in  UnjMhiain  tame*  et  in  L 

perUttmm  *rn  r ,  ntipte  decretatn 

i' nerat  prvcurutum,  $ie  ad  to*,  propria  puttbatur.'' 
xii.    Roam,  17 


77/c  I  '•/'  C&4  Jrsiiits. 


we  fimi  v  :  'If  a  donation  has  been  promised  on  oath, 

but  has  not   pet    : livnol,  is  it  still   bonding?'   which  is 

ttansrn                           i  the  ground   that,  as  the  deed  is  in- 
complete, it  is  roid  in   sabstancaj    and   oonaequmtl^   i etfa 

enoe  thereto  can  l>c  held  to  have  bindii  Father. 

Gun— and    be    il    in    accord    with    the    divines   of  his    Older — 

bm,  however,    more     to    say    in     limitation    of  the   obligation* 

ihs.     lie  lays  it  down,  that  according  to  more 

probable  opinion  no  oath  is  binding  *  it  made  with  the  intention 

rearing,  but  not  of  binding,^  though  be  admit*  that 

logo  deliberately  through  the  semblance  of  an  oath  without  any 

intention  to   keep   it   docs   involve   'a    venial    sin   amounting  to 

I  lie,  with   a   talking  in    rain  of  God's    name.'      To   removr    ill 

is  to  what  is  implied,  this  explanation  is  given:   'The 

biwliiur  force  of  an  oath  has  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 

(ither  included  or  implied  [suMntellecta*)  therein  ; 

.re:    1st,    it    I  could    have  done  so  without  grave  injury; 

•is  had  not  notablj  changed  :  3rd,  il  •'  and 

*»ll  of  the  superior  were  not   contrary  ;  4th.  it  the  other  had 

^ppt  his  faith  :  5th,   it    the  other   does    not  waive   his   right*' 

'•hatevcr  may  Ik*  said  fc  I  of  these  rrlirving  conditions, 

tie  first  virtually  puts  it  within  every  one's  power  to  repudiate 

■.  (i;  to  allege  thai  its  observana    would 

I*  iccompanied  bj  what  he  himself  thinks  to  be  lerious  discom- 

gain,  no  qualification  limits  the  faculty  oi 
interested  partj  to  impart,  ol  his  own  men  will,  a  justification 

OH  that  may  suggest  itself  as  pleasant  for  adoption. 

Che  prohibition!  against  spiritual  advisers  interfisringto  make 

*>"ttllw]  penitents  entertain  a  rigid  sense  of  duty  are  elaborately 

light  have  grounds  to  entertain  'doubts 

inceritj  of  the  penitent,1  \  the  Confessor  is  yet  simply 

atements.     Even  in  the  cs  e  of  'having  CBrtain 

hat  a  sin  has  been  kept  back  or  denied*1  the  Confessor 

dmission  unless  in  a  roundabout  manner,  but 

i  grant  absolution  because  the  penitent  must  be  believed, 

whether  speaking  for  "r  against  himself;  and  'if  he  reallj  did 

BQsnah  the  sin  in  question,  it  maj   be  presumed  he  baa  for- 

it,  oi  confessed  it  to  another,  or  has  some  great  oaUM  lor 

ecret,  or  that  the  informers  were  deceived.*!     What 

tax  equivocation  is  afforded  by  this  ruling  the  following 

**em|ilification  will  show.  '  Anna  having  been  gtnltjr  of  adnl 
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Bfl  vnkt  probobiliua  jnnunctitum  factum  cum  animo 

335. 

and 


§  Ibid.  vol.  i\  p.  : 
V  Oi  13*.— Ac.  275.  T 


••  Jrtuil*. 


i|.l<    ,41  tin-  dicta**  of  c\]>cdi«nc\ .    With 

begin*  by  declaring  it   hardly   conceivable 

ilii    lust  condition  could  be  conceded,  'lor  I'atemus  was 

boaad   before   death    t«>   profess  the  true   faith  an<l    recant  the 

niMiH  he  had  taoght,  ifl  not    properlj    disposed 

d    nol  be  admitted  to  the  gru  Besides 

er    is   bound    to  profess  his    faith,   no  m 

ulroii!   hi  in,  whenever  the   glory    »A~  ' 

and    1 1 m  I    his  mi^hbours   demand    this,    ami     in   tfifl 

gtrcn  ciniiii  the  glOTJ    "1    God  and  tin:   salvation  of  hisv 

id  Mm  I'm  did  alike  demand  a  public  profession  from  Paternuiaaa 

a  ing  towards  the  extij  pat  ion  oi  the  errors  he  had  be»  ^ig-* 

Aii  raj  from  this  | 

[am,  couching  the  remainder  of  his  utterances 

'Should  bowerer,'  are  his  winds,  lde  _ 

«\n\     pouible    effort,    PaternUS  prove    incapable  of  being   pcr- 
!..    waive  hla  conditions  .    as  a   last  resource,   he   i! 

sses  than  one  that  be  i 
id   wished  to  die  in  the  Catholic  religion,  or  he  m> 
nt  nil  DTtnts  affirm  I 

Bjotteol  t.>  the  priest,  to  bo  declared  after  his  death.       In  tbi* 
nlMf  be  might    satisfy  his  obligations.      A  furiit/ri  this  ti 
n   would   be   feasible,  .should    1'aternus  l>e  not  ::aiir- 

bul  a  simple  herrtic.      Hut.'  adds  the   cautious  Guri,  *  it  * 

•  manifest  the  err 
Miou,  hut  fort  to  declare  only  the  lightrr  portion,  so  that 
ling  teil    the  penitent    mi^ht   be  led    on    to  the 

I  .  the  condition  as  to  poscpooe- 

M1  of  a  public  declaration,  in  the   event  of  recovery,  until 
m  hen  the  may  consider  himself  secured  a. 

all    uvk     to    hi*    WOrVih     interests;     and    to    this    cond 

sssrtt*  tbere  can  be  no  %»bjection,  pru*  ided  a 
re   can    be    adduced,  *  for  it  is    lawful  to 
»U*  tbe  trne  Uith  for  a  w  bile  in  turn  win  stum  of  serenr 
tbst  saigbt  accrue  front  public  prolrasson.'      The 
*nl>  limitation  «n  aWnisabsajinOv  wWkn  Gnrr  rnnridm  proper, 
»t  *  vWr^isaasv,  after  rasndestuar  saosVaaain  of  the  Catholic 
.        *  . .  v.  »      edirectsan  ^     ■    r«nv  ssccrdotal  oaVtS 

n\tb  tW  arrike  of  Vis  secret!*  eWrad  Church. 
are  eaaanle  a»  facacr  bun  Gsuj 
.  e  great  a— simHii  of  Jesuit 
v)  and  TasntauisUV  *W  tnsnr  can  be  aar  maaerial 
■>»ns>-afv  vt  «***•  u*eti%*  «l  e\y«>&*rnr>  i  nnnmnii'  the pro- 
miiina^  tgs >swt  a  *vn*«tt  Wv*c  ataaitWit  **  lainrsn  lbs  Ranaa 
CMn  aasab  amatrkt  secrecy  assi  beany  ssbu  mmkt  sMswnil  for 


»      ■■■■  '  *  ■     »«w»       «m^^i%%- 
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on  ibout   tlif   world,  carefully  concealing 

of  his  profession.    It  is  true  thai  thi 

*ns   limited  to  cases   where   specially    serious 

conv  entailed  on  immediate  public  profession. 

ut  i  me  familiar  with  Gary's  terms  this  qualifying  limita- 

f  to  nothing,  as  it   is  dependent  on   i»<>  > 

than  the  stubborn  insistance  of  the  neophyte  himself 

ii,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  priest  as  to 

■  tli   more   to   the  Church — the  proffered  accession  of 

s  particular  neophyte  on  his  own  terms,  or  the  stem  enforoe- 

•  1  principle. 

wi  now  come  to  tin-  third   great  count   in  me  indictment 

'ling   of  the  that   they  have  affirmed 

am   of   means    being-   justified    in   virtue  of  the   end    to 

re  applied.     No  charge  has  more  powerfully  tended 

popular     prej'.i.li  isfl    the    Jesuit    bathers.        Tin- 

Imnpioiis  oi  the  Order  have  indignantly  denied  thattliis  maxim 
d.     They  challenj  otations  in  support  oi 

as  marked  with  misprision  or  prompted  bra  spirit 
essentia]  in  a  review  oi  Jesuit  doctrine, 
bowerer  summary,  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  ntfereno 
(bis point.     We  believe  it  to  be  demonstrable  thai  the  maxim  has 
hern  !    clearly  and   definitely,   by  an    unbroken   chain  of 

of  first-rank  standing,  from  Buscnbaum  down  to 
and  Liberatore. 
instantiation  of  this  statement  we  submit  a  series  of  quota- 
tions from   writers  whose  authority  cannot   be  disowned  by  the 
The  first   is  from  Busenbaum  '  ■•■  i o  may  be  called  the 
i    of  the   Maxim),  whose  '  Medulla'   has  pone  through 
low  than  fifty  editions,  and,  by  its  reprint  DOl  many  years  ago  in 
jsof  the  'Propaganda  im  the  continued 

nn  approi    '   of  thi    supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 
i.nm  finis  est    Ii  lia   sunt    licitn,"    arc  his  words, 

in,  "(iii  !  ii  lieent   media'   (pp. 

I.  Francoforti,    1653)       Amongst  Jesuit    luminaries 
mitudc  ranks  Layman,  of  whom  G  .    *  Inter 

moralis  doctores  sine  dubio  referendusJ     In 
(Munich,    1625)    we  meet   with  the 
in  almost  the  identical   formula,  '  Cm   oon- 

«  plea  that  norenponsii  >  dat  is  ron- 

icMmhi  in  hi*  'Aplioruim  Coafeanuiortun  '  tn  nn* hi  >  >"  Homo 

inged  in  milwcqueut  editions.  Why 
in  tft*  raoont  editions  of  Boscnbaani,  4 

Us  dostriat  hud  bssa 
>  in  U 

cessus 
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HU  est    f&l  i  dinn 

r02  the  Jesuit  \\  rag«  mann.  Professor  <•!  Mo 
ity  of  Innspruck,  published  ;i  Synopsis 

hated    by    official    approbation,    in  which    oo 

this   pa.s  I      the  inrcntiuii  of  a  ir«>oci 

:  i'  choice  of  bad  itself  be  intends 

i  the  nu-iui>,'  ;i  proposition  which  he  thus  exempli 
inded   to  bestow  alms,  without  at  the  time  t;.k  i  i 
thou  oeans  ;  subi 

theft,  which  to  that  end  In-  corasv 

quentlv  commits,    ami  so  Cains  would  be  entitled  to  tin-  men 

!  .aril  v  though    he  has  aggravated  the  offence  ol 
the  motive  of  avarice.     Wagemann  is  not 
obscure  words,  i"i  be  bats  .  '  I  inis  determinat  pro 
a  definition  of  singular!]  1 1 « .- » r  precision. 

Our    nes  taken    Jr.. 111    the    widely    dissemi 

treatise  <>n  '  Moral  Theology  '  by  Father  Vroit.     lie  puts  the 

I  ase  : — '  Arcadius  kills  Caius  in  some  «  itv  n  la* 

inflicts  capital  punishment  on  a  murderer.  Arcadius  is  delivrsr* 
up  and  condemned  to  death,  hut  he  escapes,  forcibly  break  »  ' 
out  of  prison,  though  foreseeing  that  he  may  render  his  .■".I  • 
liable  to  grievous  injury.    The  question  is  whether   v 

ICC   had  been    pronounced,  has  done  WFO  * 
My  answer    is    in   the    negative,   .   .    .    Has   Arcadius    then 

wrong  by  rupturing  his  chains  and   forcibly  breaking  out 

prison}   ...    lie    has   done    no   wroni:,   cui  eutm 

rt  »!■■  ,    >•;/«/.'•     The    estimation    in  which    V'oil 

held  would   be  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  edi 

ue  quote  IV'. in  being  tb<   twelfth;   but   we  have  beard  ol  t i>r  ' 

Other  editions  "I    modern  date — one   printed   at   Rome   in  18^ 

another    at    Aneona     in    1841,    and    the    last    at    VFuTZD 

I860.     Indeed,  the  soundness  of  his   language  has  re. 

crowning  illustration  in  the  circumstance  that  hisfo 

his  exemplification  base  been  sdopted  almost  textuall     bj 

tWO  most  signally  honoured  modern  luminaries  of  Jesuit  teach 

—Fathers   Libers  1    Gury.      In   an  ■  .-ml  1 

inserted   in  what  has   been   proclaimed   bv  Pius   IX.  the   sj> 

m  of  true  doctrine,  the  '('iviltii  Cattoliea."  Father  Lilx-raton 
an  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  the  indefeasible 
the  Chun  h  to  press  into  her  sen  ice  the  agency  "i  physical  mcani 
thinks   to  strengthen  his  jxisiti.ui   bj    the  maxim   'that   I 

the  obligation   to  attain   nn   end  arises    the  right  to   procuT- 


Monilii  ■*  P.   I"   Voit,  "1.  >l«!'"leeitno,  accurate  cmc-inlain  «n»t 
ct  ftudio  I'  •  r.'     Puruw,  1813,  vol.  i.  p 
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needful  ami  uieftd  for  obtaining  the  same."'"     Finally, 

ical  problems  is  one  as  to  the  justifies- 

i    i  :<li\  idual   guilty  of  a  gToss  theft  first  to  denv   his 

guilt,  ami  then,  alter  condemnation,  to  escape  from  prison   by 

us.  such  as  perforating  walls  and  breaking  open  doors. 

rnon  consent  it  is  declared,  that  before  Condemnation  a 

inly  entitled  to  escape,  while,  though  there 

.v  aa  to  whether  this   is  lawful  after  aai  Bury 

n  the  opinion  of  'several'  who   hold  it  to  be  always  law- 

away  from  mtv  stringent    imprisonment,  't.ircerem 

on  the  ground  'that  it  would  be  an   act  of  heroism 

rere   punishment  when  it  was   possible  to 

ncape  easily.* 

be  this  as   it    may.  of  one  thing  (Jury   speaks  with    con- 

: — '  In   all   eases   where    it    Li   not   unlawful   for   a  guilty 

individual  to  escape,  he  does  no  wrong  in  breaking  open   doors 

atal  p» ■  a  wall,  quia  ubi  licitus  $st  finis,  affam  licita  sunt 

wdiaprr  st  intlijf'rrni1iti.'\      \o  doubt  there  appears  here  to  be 

nQttlaoed    ■  qualification   throngfa  the  introduction   of  the   last 

it  it  the  reader  will  have  a  little  patience,  it  will  be  seen 

^•tthe  limitation  involved  in  this  term  shrinks  into  infinitesimal 

proportions.      Unless  ire  grievously  misunderstand  Father  (Jury, 

bn  t«t  for  the   i  nil  >[}'<•  mice  of  an  act  resides  e\<lusively  in  the 

Question,  whether  or  not  it  must  necessarily  Ik*  wicked  under  all 

uitistam  rs.      For  instance,  an  act  of  adultery  could 

(different,  though  an  act  of  stabbing  can  be   so  con- 

tasmuch  as  the  ojK'ration   of  plunging  a  knife   inti>  a 

human    body   need    not   he,  under  all  conditions,  hurtful, 

i.-ljt   possibly   be  beiiel'ii/ial,  M  in  ■  CSSS    pf   -.ui^eiv.       This 

*'ll  become  clearer  when  we  come  to  what  Father  (Jury  aft] 

intentions  not  rendering  wicked  an  indifferent  art.      Here 
elves  to  the  opinion—  and  ire  assure  those  win* 
jre    our    view    that    we    have    arrived    a*    it  not    lightly — 
to   Fat  be]   <  iui  r's  del    lit  i< ■••  ivords  '  per  sc 

rntia'    cannot   be   held    to    limit   in  anv    elective   degree 
lived  in  the  other  terms  "l   the  proposition.      We 
""tnit,  therefore,   that    tl  tions  given   establish   that  the 

^Uim  of  the  end  justifying  means  has  been  broached  by  a  suc- 
inenl  and  approved  Jesuit  divines,  and  that 
j    *Pprobation  "i   the  said  maxim  has  been  continued  fed  QUI 
fpcated  recent  issue,  with  authorita- 
tive sanction,   of  the  works   by  former  writers  containing  the 


I  I'hirsa  e  lo  Stato,'  2ml*  Kdizione.  p.  185. 
t  Gury.  -  Camis  ConKci>  Dt  ■,'  p.  3S2. 
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UU  in  qoettion,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  i 
Lilwratorc  and  ( iurv. 

Having  satisfied   ourselves   as    to    the  views 
best  entitled  to   represent  the  actual  teaching  of  th  it* 

1   to    these    three    main    principles — ProbabiUsin,  Mental 
Reservation,  and    Justification  of  Means  by  the  End — we  j 

some   consideration  of  their    attested    application,  as* 
far  as  this  Cftfl    bo   gathered  from    positive   rulings    by  the   s  I 
high  authorities.      This   inquiry   falls  aptly    into  two   divisi 

(■ponding  W  Ik*  tWO  groups  into  which  eases  arrange  them- 
selves  naturally:  one  comprising  the  dealings  l>ctwcen  Man  noil 
Man  which   arise    out    of  the    relations    of    individual    life,    the 
r  comprising   pointf  that  be  relations  lietween  Man 

as  a  Citizen   and   the  Community  as   a  State.      We   commence 
with  the  first  Stttgi 

Amongst  not  a  few  Christians  it  has  become  an  accredited 
notion  that  Char  it*  is  a  virtue  of  Capita]  merit  ;  but  if  we  accept 
Father  GnxVl  ruling,  we  can  hardly  avoid  looking  upon  it  as  a 
trivial,  if  not  a  downright  silly  practice.    In  I  •!  to 

a  definition  of  what  is  demanded   by  *  Love  of  one's  neighbour'* 
we  find  the  following  canon  : — '  First  Rule  — Every  one  is  b*> 

hj  and  tilisoltitrlij  to  love  himself  mori-  than  his  neighbour, 
lor  the  reason  that  every  one  stands  nearer  to  himself  than  does 
anv    OM    els»\       1  Icimc.    low    of  oneself    is   bv  Christ    laid   tl 

as  the  standard  fan  love  of  a  neighbour — Lot*  thy  neighbour  ut 
thyself.      This,  besides,  is  clear  from  the  natural  and  insuperable 
disposition  to  love  oneself  more  than   one's  neighbour: 
the    common   maxim  7/,  ire//  understo&l.  begins  at  home! 

I  i  Montaigne  or  La  Roohafoneeoid  such  a  sentence  would  I 

fad  not  out  ker,  but  in  an 

Morals,'  it  falls  on  us  with  a  rather  startling  ririLr.    \  rms 

are  perfect! j  normal  acco9  Jesuit  thei  I1  m 

Moullet  we  meet   with  thes«  words:  'In  I  r  of  eff& 

charity,  it  i>  OUT  dot)  to  I  lelvet  more  than  a  neighbor 

To   <  I    >r     awaj    nil     ambiguit\ .    Father    (iurv    explains    th 
acts   of  charity  arc  incumbent   onlv  on  those  who  'are  tolerably 
well   off,   and    either    the    absolute    lords    or    administrators    of 
their  pn  .'\    and    that   in    cases  of  'ordinary  necesa 

I  .19. 
t  M  -14.  Tbia 

ia  n  maxim  of  tfaldoiuitua  (' Suinntu]  ■.">)  alna-ly 

a»yt,  * Qaod  «ttiii'_-t  s4  affectum,  aena  too  -V>--tn  »lii«d  >iiii- 

•nianto  ae.' 
'uiiiain  iMuMtit,  aut  j-Xttint  elifmoeynnm  faoerr  ?     Illi  ioli  pomra.tini  «|ui 
ant  cotuDMKlp  rivunt,  it  aunt  veri  dotuiui  vol  bonorum  auorum  amuiuiattfc' 
\ib. 

the 


ions  of   charity    cannot    involve   more  than  certain 
to   the  extent  of   some   pri- 
Ttfion  ol    |  *      Even  .<•-,  of   'extreme  Deceatity 

no  one  is  Ixmntl  to  lav  out  any  large  sum  of  mone 
from  peril  of  death.f    On 
p»vfst  does  n  call  exist  for  some  contribution*  out  of  the 

strict  necessaries  for  the  donor's  station,'  which      eenun 

Hz  not  merely  •  what  is  needful  for  the  education  of 

thtfunih.  but  also  the  maintenance  ol  servants,  the  reception  of 

os1  "i  lifting  presents,  and  of  customer;  entertain-- 

*      It   seems    to    us  that    in    virtue    of    this   definiti" 
'necessaries,'  any  one  disinclined   to  .   might  escape  in) 

i  the  plea  of  UnpecuniositY,  while  this  had   ljeen   artfully 
incurred    by  deliberately   Wasteful   expenditure    on   lavish    least- 
prith   the  express  view  of  securing  a  plea,  which  must 
I    valid   by  a  Jesuit   confessor,  for  shirking;  an    irksome 
Pot   Father  Gory   lays  it   down   distinctly,   thai 
intention  can   render  wicked  any  deed  width   m  itself 
ssarily  evil  § — a   proposition   illus- 
tr»t«l   I  is    remarkable    exempli!  i.  Ige    is 

<leclsretl  free  from  blame  who  may  have  condemned  a  mur- 
derer to  death,  though  he  was  actuated  in  pronouncing  the 
sentence  bv  personal  hatred, because  the  sentence  was  within  his 
fool  attributes.  The  same  rule  is  held  to  apply  to  a  lendon 
who,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  injuring  his  neighbour, 
■lltjtg  b    particular   channel,   if  only   he   can 

•wge  that  in  its  old  course  it  had  caused  some  annoyance  to 
hittiiclf,  for  he  would  be  merely  availing  himself  of  a  faculty 
*itliiu  Ins  strict  right. 

Bfl   not    shrink    from   extending    justifications 

■nderthii  acts  designed  with  the  nam  of  com- 

P**v  individual   sets    poison  or    a  snare   in  a 

enemy,    though    very    unci;,    passes,    with 

express  intention  that  be  might  perish  if  he  should  chance 

Oa  Uii*  ssnu'  \m\zc  (><>i.  j.  put)  w.-  bars  ^"in  illations  as  to 

■•  fejQportMU.  rvit  of  what  r<  tj*oiup* — of 

lauoo.onc-' 

oads,  as,  ' 
■  riaed  aa    '  un  rigidaran  Cautor1  <v>l.  ii.  p. 

fa 
r  iua^nam 
riculo  luoitM  liboronduiu.' 
144. 

i.  p.  144. 

.  v.i.  j.  p.   405.     See  also 

to 
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to    pome    bv.      A    plnsiciau    nppliff    the   >\ 

lOUnd  bttieth    I  llinu'    t"    ••M-rriv,  l»n; 

Ived  to  apply  none  beyond,  in  order  th.it   the  patient's  d 
might  ensue.     Guiys£]tt  whether  these  men  should  beheld  g 
of  buying  wiongfiuly  owed  death,  ii  this  actually  came  ah 
tnrcuinstances  prepared  with  so  much  deliberation.     Hi 
•  Ii.-.! iiict.  i ha!  o  the  "I- ,  opink 

they  should  be  held  exempt  from  guilt,  '  berause,  00  the  one  liar 
the  external  act  is  not  unjust,  inasn  in  human  dealings,  the 

mere  possibility  of  ODOthc  injury  has  not  to  be  taken  into 

account)  and  on  the  other   hand  an  internal  act   is   not   rcudi 
unjust   in  virtue  of  intention,  for  intention  has  influence  neil 

1  of  a  cause,  nor  for  peril  of  injury.    Consequently 
the  result  must  be  said  t"  have  happened  by  mere  t,  and< 

this  an  evil  intention  does  no4  change  the  nature.'4     W  e 

Ejd  (hat  do  ou<-  irbo  has  thoroughly  dronli 
Father  (Jury's  teaching      and    it  can-i  '0.    often    repeat 

thai  ching  is  now  ays!  Qy   adminiatered  in   d 

nan  I  'atholic  seminaries — need  ever  be  disturbed  in  his 
aoience  as  to  any  moral  Liabilities  being  conaequenl  on  intention 
however  tricked,  it"  these  have  only  been  artfully  conne 
with  agencies  of  which,  by  some  ingenuity,  it  could  be  plai 
biy   pleaded  that  in  smur  conceivable  nin  they  m 

pro-,  v  harm  I  ■ 

It   must  lie-  admitted  thai   Gory  is  elaborately  wl 

ling  with  Be  out  of  tr;i 

eh]  to  unsophisticated  minds,  seem  acts  of  fraud  or  theft. 
eause  surprise  to  hear  it  gravely  questioni 
Handbook  of  Moral  Duties,  whether    '  yi»n   are    bound    to   ma 
any  reparation  for  the  harm  that  has  befallen  anothet   in  •  onse- 

ai  s  ofyour  unjust  deed,  as  for  Uurt  m<  ■■.  if  the  theft  wen 
puted  to  him  of  that  which  yoi  len.'    Fal 

will  not  even  admit  the  possible  probability  of  this   notion. 
three  grounds,  respectively profaMs,  more  j 
am,  against  such  obligation,  'even  though  you  should  I 
ezpressh  striven  tog  own  action  imputed  to  him;'  the 

basis  of   his    argumentation    beiny;   laid    in    a   casuistic   distinc- 
tion  between   what   is   accidental   and  what   is   inherent,  and    in 
>ed  ineii  •.  il  intention  to  render  evil  anj 

which  the  possible  indifference  can  be  pleaded. t     A 

ing 


iry.  vol.  L  M 

t  Gary,  104,  Bosp.  8  and  3  ■dQaast  IS.    *An  torn  wis  n|*ruw 

lUainuni  aJicui  obveniena  mjnstio  tn*  actionis,  v 

ij«si   hapefcftar.  am  ticgamhim  • 

iiu  1 1 ii*  i[wi  im;  I  anspst  bSM  ftctio  tut  Uuliuii 

Titrnsa 
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ing  as  this   in.iv  sound,  the  following  exemplification  of  what 

.  with   ever}  sinst  dif 

ncc,  will  probably  teem   yet  strap  v>nii I- 

DOt,  with   the    intention    to   steal  B  piece    of  doth,   breaks   into 

t  Bight   and    lightl  ■    candle,  taking   due    precaution   to 

igainst  tl  DC  sudden  chance, 

iStence    the    leap    of    a    cat,    the    candle    is    pitched    into 

quicklj  the  whole  shop  is  in  flnnw,  and  the  thiol 

•  i !  1  v   just  gets  nil  safe.     W  nt   QuirinusJ 

))>r  nt't/iirtf/,  inasmuch  as  he  never  contemplated 

the  danger.      II  only  not   liable  for   the  cloth  it  m   his. 

1 1,  even  though  he  hail  laid  his  hand  on  it,  lor  its 

is  involui  neithei  la  the  seising  of  the  cloth 

injury,  nur  did  the  carry inj;  of  the  candle  create 

mediate  peril  of  conflagration,  sufficient  care  having  bean 

Thenecessarj  conclusion  from  this  exemplification 

ould    some   one    have    broken    into    a   dwelling,    With 

-  of  burgi  have  become  the 

agent   of  an  occurrence  which   but  for  his  unlawful  prc- 

aever  could  have  happened,  involving 

intensely  aggravated  injury  to  the  already  wronged  owner  of  the 

I  dwelling",  nevertheless  this  burglarious  individual  would 

be  eotitlccl  to  dismiss  from  his  conscience  all  idea  of   his   being 

ibligationa  of  reparation  -  provided  he  himself  has  also  lost 

goods  on  which  he  had   laid  burglarious  bands) — as  regards 

1   dwelling,    because    bis    instrumentality  had    been 

unpremeditated, — as  regards  the  purloined  articles,  because  they 

bad  subsequently  slipped  out  of  his  hold. 

teory  which  ia  propounded  by  onr  Jesuit  divine, 
the  laws  that  should  regulate  distinctions  bet  v. 

irts  so  widely  from  what  are  generally  held  t<> 
Be nmdamental  principles,  that  we  must  say  a  few  more  words  on 
anwtter  so  intimately  affecting  the  capital  relations  of  society. 

B  the  direst  distress  could  esta- 
blish a  call  to  make  any  such  disbursement  in  charitable  relief  as 
would  encroach  on  nforts,  we  learn  that  not  merely  s  a 

aity  but  the  bare  apprehension  of  its  imminence 

would  entitle  an  individual  to  help  himself  out  of  his  i  u\s 

property.     Here  again  we  encounter  that  capital   feature  whi 

ofcea  red  thread,  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Jesuit  do<- 

tviding  the  unfailing  sanction  for  laxness  in   the   nppli- 

•liiti'  !m$  et  arm  per  »<-  ;  non  cairn  in  illml  ra  nuturi  ami  effloi 

tentio  non  efflcit  ut  injtutum  sit  Ulod  opus,  quod 
m  tat.' 
8e«Sccuod  OsSS.     CJury,  vol.  i.  p 

cation 
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mi  of  principle! — namely,  the  unlimited  discretion  :» 

to  tin-  individual  in  assertion  of  just  ili-  at.irv  pleas.  Just  as  for 
the  probability  of  opinioni  and  the  invincibility  of  ignorance, 
bo  a!  stermining  test  tan  the  pies  authorising  an  in 

of  other  people*i  propertj 

part-.  ited  in  exemption  from   established   law  ;  for   who 

verily   tin*   existence   of   an    inward    apprehension   as   to 
ssity  being  imminent  f     All  that  is   Wanted    in  I    of 

(in i  a  person  should  vehemently  affirm  his  baring  boon 

prompted  bv  some  Inscrutable  dread  of  threatened  distress. 
<  )i  iitcssiit}  i t s«-lf,  however,  s  definition  is  given.  It  is  of 
three  degrees:  'ordinary,  in  which  pauj>er  mendicant!  as  a  rule 
find  themselves;  ,  in  which  Lin  u  kept  op  with; 

labour;1  and  'extreme,  in  which  life  itself  is  in  risk.'    An  indi- 
vidual in  this   last  plight  is  pronounced  to  Ik-  entitled  '  to  n 
use  of  as  much  of  another  person's  property  as  may  suffice  for 
relieving  himself  from   the  said   necessity,  on  the  ground 

.<f(/iM*ls,  i  von/  ha  •  <<L\n<rer  can  deroc 

'  thr  natural  right  apptrtauttiw  ■ 
.<//f\  whm  Buffering  fn  />/.      In  such  circuit 

all  thing*  t Inn fori- h KOme  commort,  S0  that  any  < me  rccciviiuj  another 
ycrwiis  , 
which  /"'  can-fits  info  his  <nrny  just  as  if  this  trcrc  happening  ' 

if  good*.    !  nits  no  theft.' *  The  all  t 

rion    often    heard    in    Germany    that   die   Strength   of   the  Com- 
munistic   movement    lies    there    amid  dation    p 
priestly    influences,    Will    hardly    lose   in    weight    when    we   find 
propositions  enunciated   by   such  big!          I      astical   authority, 

that  embodj  rasjdmtoftbe  rankest  Commsnisa. 

ran  this  does  not  exha\ist  the  j>leas  advanced  by  C i n r \  in  justi- 
ttionof  proceedings  which  unskilled  Christians  would  consider 
nets  of  reprehensible  violence.  *  All  that  has  been  said  about  rr- 
tremB  necessity,'  says  (Jury,  l  is  also  applicable  to  quasi  ex& 
or  ven-  grave  necessity,  such  being  deemed  to  have  occurred  when 
there  is  probable  peru  of  meaning  death,  or  of  losing  sn  im- 
portant  limb,   or  ol    Easting  imprisonment,  01   Di  "/the 

ri rrmium),  or  very  serious  or  en- 
during ulni  Let  it  bs  noted  thai  in  the  schedule  of  fusti- 
ficas  (instances,  no  qualify  ing  term  makes  the  application 
in  reference  to  the  hulks  dependent  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  sentoim-.  In  foreign  countries  condemnation  to  the  bulks — 
technically  termed  the  Bagne*  has  been  freely  awarded  to  those 
ndered  dangerous  revolutionists.     We  need  only  call  to  mind 
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Neapolitan    Liberals  of  1848 — Poerio  and    his  comrades, 

irs  bail  t«»  dra£  the  galley   slaves'  <  hains. 

Again.  11  vc-  have  seen  deported  first  to   the  Btu/nrs   on 

the  French  coast,  and  then  to  penal  settlements,  large  convoys 

of  so-called   Communard    prisoners  as    men   too   dangerous 

society  to   tolerate.      We  should   like   to  have    it   from   the   lips 

of  s  skillrri   Jesuit    Father,   how  he   would    lia\e   borne   himself 

in  the  following  Case.      We   assume    our   Father    to   have    been 

Aloooei   in  the  prison  of  Poerio  or  of  Rochefort,  and  that 

it  hul  come  tn  his  knowledge  that  either  was  planning  evasion, 

and  cunningly  contriving  to  procure  through  robbers  the  means 

for  (educing   the  gaolers,   so   as  to   effect    his   escape    from   that 
•ndition  which  is  affirmed  by  Father  (Jury  to  constitute 
tbekind  of  necessity  which  justifies  recourse  to  such  practices. 
mid  the  Father  Almoner  hare  spoken  words  of  encourage- 
'  to  the  plotting  prisoners  as  engaged  an   ■   neritanons 
e,  or  would  he  have  informed   the  governor  of  the  in- 
led  evasion]  and   it  so,  on   what    ground  would   be   have 
that  proceeding  in  the  face  of  maxims  confirmed  by 
<_st  authorities  of  the  Church,  through   :  turn 

accorded  to  'Jury's  book  ?  Father  (Jury  himself  candidly  admits 
that  what  is  lawful  to  the  principal  is  lawful  to  an  accomplice, 
»'  rod  breaking  into  s  hank,  to  procure  the  money  for 

itsting  the  escape  <>l  a  confederate  out  of  the   fiqoisf,  would 
hat  lie  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself.' • 
Leit  the  reader  should  fancy  that  these  rather  startling  propnsi- 
loil   from  a   train  of  thought  peculiar  to  (Jury,  we  subjoin 
»  passage   on    the    same  subject  from  that  other  eminent  Jesuit 
tther  Moullet  :    '   Whoever,  in  extreme  necessity,  takes 

another  person's  property  foi  the  needful  sustenance  «<i  his  own 

bis  belongings,  does  not  commit  theft,      lot  in  that 

i  things  become  common,  especially  as  to  sn/cn/nsfni.1 1 

miliar  with  the  :  Proving  ial  Letters  '  will  remember  the 

;    d'Albe,  serving-man  in  the  Jesuil  College,  who, 

flirtng  robbed  his  masters, pleaded  that  he  hail  only  acted  on  the 

be  had  heard  them  broach, as,  under  the  connction  that 

i    made  to  work  in  excess  of  what   he  was   paid    For, 

he  had   simply  helped    himself   to  what  he  was  pci  'be 

This   Story,    which    reads    like    a   squib    of    Pascal's 

:,  would   be  strictly  in   harmony  with   ("Jury's  doctrine. 

ise>  query,  '  srhoare  of  opinion  that  their  wa 

inferior  to  the  work  done  by  them,  make  use  of  ••/ 

i  V — occulta  cvwjtrnaatie.  which  is  defined  as  con 
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rv  of  wbl  by  invasion  of  another  person's 

property/-      The  lather  replies  that  speaking  generally,  such   a 
proceeding  cannot  be  approved;  but,  he  adds  quickly,  kI 

there  are  not  a  few  exceptions,'  whir:. 
enmD  'iigst  these  being  the  case  ol   servants  who  have 

contracted   for  inadequate  wages,  under  physical   constraint  or 

.1  Tear  or  rhe  strain  of  nccesskv,  or  who  areronst  i  in£ 

overweighted  with  Labour:  all  sin  li  being  declared  entitled 
help  ■<  ■  to   what  thev  deem    their  rightful  due,  for,  say 

the  Divine  law.  'tin-  labourer  is  wortv.    of  his  hire.' 

With  perfect ooTjaietency,  tin-  lawfulness  of  this  operation 
•  vvti'iided  to  all  cases  in  which  any  wrong  charge  has  been  nu 
Id  b   judge,  '  of  judgment,  sent  p 

ment  of  mom  or  already  paid,  the  Buffering  pi 

would  be  justified,  amy*  Gary,  in  recouping  himself  byan< 
rtum,  though  we  are  puzzled  to  und 
DSl  whom  in  partieular  the  letter  of  licence  is  to  boll 
il    DO    moneyi   had    bean    reeeived.f      Is   thereto  be   a    Hghl    of 
general  raid  on  ■  Il  is,  however,  r i ;_•  1 1 1    to   note   bon  our 

bo  Unpresj  that  appropriation!  of  other  people's 
property    are    not    tolerated    to   an     indefinite    extent.        I  :i 

Imits  the  difficulty  in  fixing  a  figure,  which  could  be 

ad-fast  point  to  mark  off  in  all  cases  grave  from  trivial 

thefts,  but  be  gives  tlie  best    iliding^scale   be  has  been  able  do 

i  tin-  rank  in  fortune  of  the  parti  tad, 

difdnguii  a  the  two  degrees  of  ofteni  the 

tn  elre  In  conm  ■  ith 

.iiiiil.ii   estimate,  thara  arfaaii  b< 

tion  i   boa   tar  oaa  a  peiaon  consummating  thefts,  that  amoual 

in  the  aggregate  to  what  is  *  grave,'   still    permanently   enjej 

rivilegcs of  merel>  '  venial'  offence, by  guardedly  apportioav 

ssive   piltcrings,  each  kept  within 

If  practised  on  the  same  p  i 
i   thai  tl  must  roll  up  into  'gi  »ml 

.  ik  this  might  also  happen  tin 

i  iilauuala  interval  be  alloa 
•  >l  pilfering.   What  period  must  elapse 
•  enient  ...  -n  of  pec 

dUloee,  haa  l*vn  mala 

.    law  m.-uth*   imply    suinciei  the  matter 

might 

1   kltnara    thoughilnlnev*    in  oVvisiag  exculpatory  pleas 

•  •  laMaaeiaae  MM  ]*•*  rat  •»•.«»•  aai  -•  «n*  ^'r^ 

h ».  |v  JMtf       i  $  Gatr .  Tol.  i  ft  tn. 
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thie\  .on    to   unnatural  eompliea:i<ms.      Ilodis- 

se  of  a  sun  w  ho  has  robbed  his  lather  of  eight  francs 

one  time,  and  then   of  ten   francs  on  tons, 

him  not   guilty   of  a   grave   offence,    became   as 

jirds  the  first  theft,  *  according  to  general  opinion]  a  grave 

r  for  the   son  of  a   well-to-do    family  should     iinonnt   r»»   at 

lout  ten  franca1 ;  and  as  regards  the  second.   '  became  if  a  ho  ut 

needed,  though  the  m  taken  at  one 

■  ■if  fifteen  francs  will  be  necessary  in  thefts  thai    are  in 

,»iits  the    case  of  a  woman,  with  a 

10  first  marriage,   for  whoso  benefit  she  robs   the    second 

whom   this   ton   can    bavi  !wm),  and  di 

proceeding   (Jury    is    prepared   to    justify,    if    only    the    wife    ho 

n  her  abstractions,  and  will  profess  an  inward  dispo- 

ssode  fhtnre  time  to  make  them  good.     It  follows  •  thnt 

injury    through    various   deliberately 

atc«i  venial  offences,'  i>  beld  free  from  aj]   obligation  t<> 

id  that  injury  '  in  the  total,1  il  be  has  been  onlj  sin 

enough  to  scatter  the  injury  over  various  victims;  or,  in  the  case 

i  ion  on  li    le  I  careful  fei  hi 

proper  interval  between  the  stages  of  the  operation,!  while  an  in- 

s/hohas  burned  down  a  stranger's  bouse,  in  the  mistaken 

belief  that  it  belonged  to  one  be  hated,  is  free  from  obligation  of 

cause  such  action  Was  unintentional  towards  the 
■uier.'{     t  an  il   then  create  t\  emphatically 

instilled  in  helping  himself  to  what 

iders  his  rights,  rather  than    have  recourse  to  legal  pTO- 

i  this    might    be    attended    with   difficulties,   or 

oi   scandal,  or  even  merely  beavj   oost?§     Such 

Mil;,     modify    the    best     established    rules    of 

'Kent,  ivho  secretes  any  portion  ol  his  assets,  i-^.  In 

fraud.      Father  ( Jm  f  \  lawful 

nt    to  guard  himself  from  '  ^reat   poverty1  —  mani- 

feitJv  something  short    of  l  extreme    necessity1 — 1»\   clandestine 

sbrtrsctionoJ  such  an  amount  of  property  as  be  may  deem  needful 

ice,  the  fact  of  si  v '  being, 

usual, determined  by  the  insolvent  bimsclf.||     The  sane    pro 
ustifiable   in   the  case  of  one  sati 

1  Bob  Gwy,  •GuuiConwjientuo,' '  He  Funis  Filiorum  ot  Dc  Funis  Mxorum' 
•ufnr  oasa  is  beaded  '  Uxor  Provide  '  I,  pp.  ITS  B. 

rr,  Idom. 
i  Gun  An  graTiter,  ctcontni  ju»tiU»m  |xhvi1 

Null' i  modo  peccat,  m  valdc  difllcilia  lit 
jndicctn,  ob  Bcsndslj  ,  samptus  cxtnordinarioe,  etc. ;  quia 

monditer  bapaoitDJ 
I  Gary,  v  471,    '  Do  Obligntiouc  Contractu*.' 

in 
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in  his  own  in i ikI  of  a  legacy  having  been  mentally   u 
for    him,   but  which    has   not    been   bct|  in   a  dm-  1< 

comr\at 

Informal   deathbed   g  natio  manualis  ah  aaroto  facta 

— an*  also  declared  strictly  ralid,  as  are  likev.  > 
deedi  In   (avow    of  pious  bequests,  though  defective  in  Ii 
form,'  while  absolute  power  is  allowed  to  the  Pop 

retion  th<  application  of  such  last  wishes.*     Ind 

it  would  appeal  that  every  priest  is  empowered  so  divert 
discretion  the  application  of  a  pious  legacy.      Gary   puts 
of   ;oi   individual   who    bequeathed  ;i    sum    for   cmlov 
;i   wedding   portion  some   orphan   girl   to  be  design 
hv  the  pariah  priest.      The  latter  iocs  (it  to  select  a  girl  who  it 
DOt  an   orphan,  no   ground   except  his   pleasui 

manifest   departure  from    an   explicit    conditio 
the    priest    is    summarily   declared    liable    to    no    b) 

i    St    LigUOli,  pronounces 

4  a  donation  aninned    by  oath,  but  not  executed,  d  no 

binding   I.. i,  It  wiU  be  observed  here  that  the  repudia 

is  general,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  lie  inculcated  that,  win 

a  sacred    obligate  n    "I    I  dlilinent  |  rbal    in- 

atruction, however  informal,  perhaps  whispered  unintelligible 
the  single  ear  of  an  in  a  dying  person  only  half 

died  piou  ation  is  the  ol 

i  is  held  to  attach  to  the  fulfil] 
•  nations    fol    other  objects,  even    though  the    ill! 
tion   to  mako  them  bail  lieen  affirmed  by  a  solemn  oath.*     Man\ 
unfounded  itori  afloat  as  to  priestly  pressure  exer- 

d   on  dving   pen  tired    bequests    in  favom 

ireh.      Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  confirm  pop 
pre  i'  .1  than  to  find  such  propositions  si 

as  sacrosanct  maxims  by  the  icd  organs  oi 

doctrines.     In  Prance  a  system  ol  nine  trusts  aim*   b 

•  <l  to  counteract  the 
action  ■    for   pjvvrntinjp  th  of  corporate  , 

per  ■  irv,  without 

the  least  attempt  at  reset v  following  proposition:  *  Are 

•  Mn  sOap«l  b 

Uw4  swmii  ml  s  rw*mt+ 
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a  m 
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:'ie  trusts  for  pious  causes  valid, 
mv! 

individual?1-     Can  there  be  a  more  on 
uprorsl  of  ■  contrivance  deliberate! v  di  w  driving  a  hole 

(1  doubt  tin*  teachings  of  Gury*s  school  furnish  read? 
tion    for    transactions    which,    by    the    tight    i 

•.  would  be  instinctively  pronounced  immoral.      As 
«n  n  lowing  conclusion  serve  :   '  It  you  threaten 

an  individual  canghi   in  the  ad   of  theft,  thai  yen   nil]   hand 
him  over    to     the   injured  owner    <>r    the   jailor    or   the   judj 
anb«  he   j>i  you   a    particular   sum,  t; 

gocK  ■■  art   not  bound  f  unless, 

peril  opinion  of  a  man  of  judgi  ''■■ <  ynufrntit) 

Itlfaotlld  seem  excessive.   This  holds  true,  oven  though  WH  RffMP 
mint  fa  hand  over  but  merely  U>  frighten  the  individuals  beemat 

anOOlUhftfu  pOWtf  i  :<  thing  tchi'ft 

v  tusrd  in  money  value.']    Here  we  have  an  approval,  in  D 

bmth,  of  hush-money  and  of  its  extortion  under  false  pr. 

Bribery  is  near  akin  to  extortion,  and  Father  ("Jury  quite  mu- 
lt* at  a  loss  to  know  proceeding 
M  he  stigmatised.      'Can  a   price  l>e  lawfully  accepted  lor  a 
i|    duty,  not  indeed  on  the  score  of  justice  hut    of  NttM 
nee,  if  you  were  to  take  money  for  obearv* 
in*  your  fast    in    Lent?'   and   the  conclusion    is,  that  the  in«»m  \ 

considered  as  a  strictly  gratui- 
tous gift,  bestowed  our  of  sheer  generosity.')     Accordingly,  it  is 
r»l  money  for  the  p  U  a  of*  p 

ily  the  person  receiving  such  reward  must  plead  that  the 
was  not  his  direct   motive  lor   acting  Dp  to  his 
would  l>c  unfair,  however,  to  conceal  that  the  lawfulness 
ptances  is  nicely  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  service 
;i   kind  l  that  can    be   priced   in   mom 
Miitono  me    would    be  hound   to    make  restitution  'who 

ley  for  showing  the  road  to  a  passer-by,  if  this  could  be 
tinir,  as  he  would  he  bound    to   this 
?,   and  such  action  could  not    be   t HDBoV      It  is  well  to 
Bote  the  qualification   imuggled   in   by  the  words  put  by  us  In 
it  ensures  the  plea  lor  payments  otherwise  disallowed. 
retold  also,  it  is  by  no  means  derided  that  a  judge  is  bound 
;it  money  gifts  from  a  party  to  a  suit  before  him. 
If  tl  i  influencing  ■  pto- 

tnective  jndgmenl  y  to  justice,  the  judge  should,  indeed, 

t  Uses,  tot  i.  r  M8.      :  <;,iry.  wA  ■•  u  «♦. 
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sternlv  refuse  acceptance  ;  '  but,  the  sentence  having  been  all 
pronounced,   it     is    mattei  whether    lie    im:i\ 

j ;i:t  rhen  Been  ■  a  from 

MM  benefited  In  the  delivered  sentence,  even    u 

Decisions  of  this  character  subvert  funda- 
mental notions  as  to  right  and  wrong.  Let  us  talte  the  case 
el     |    jm  l-.in    knowing    all    about  a   theft,   and  ig    husli- 

Money  from  the  guilty  party.     According  to  received  ideas,  the 
I  Ml  would  be  criminal,    lather  (Jury,  however,  decides  that, 
provided  the  person  bribed  be  ool  ex  qffi 

formation,  the   bargain  would  be  quite   lawful,   'as  without    in- 
justice he  might  keep   silence  about  the  thief,  in 
his  entreaties  .   .   .   therefore,  e  ]>ari,   without    injustice,    si. 

_-ht   be  observed  in    deference  to  gilts  given  or  promised. f 

The    problems    raised     by    such    maxims    strike    at    the    whole 

order  of  our  ideas.      Some  are  of  a  nature  thai    will   not    bear 

discussion   here,  and   we  can  hut  giant*   at  one   important  sub- 

i  in  a  no: 

Tv  MO     distinct  I  \      I  d    as   valid    pleas    of 

excuse    from   restitution,    '  Physical    disability   .    .   .  and    Moral 

Hitg,  or    serious   difficulty    in    making  restitution  ;    that  is, 

Mutation   be  inseparable   from  grave    inconvenience   to   the 

debtor,   for  instance,  that  through  making   restitution  he  should 

l»e  notably  reduced  in    his  iairly  I    station    or  fall   into 

serious  ocrd  .   .   .   for  then  there  is  a  real  impossibility  to  make 

restitution,  inasmuch  as  in  morals  tliat  is  termed  impossilde,  which 

kawdf  ami    which   cannot    be  done   properly   and    oecow- 

ingly.     Thus  if  a  nobleman  cannot  make  restitution*  without 

priring  himself  of  servants*  homes,  arm*,  or  a  leading  citizen  without 

embracimj  a  mechanical  art  to  which  he  is  unwed*  or  an  artisan 

unthout  selling  the  tools  he  Hoes  by  or  eneounlerina  severe  loss,  then 

restitution  maw  be  postponed  and  obligations  discharged  by  degrees?  § 


'«•«.  mL  M.  p.  S.     Do  OblisvtRxiilKu  Judirutm  t  tfury.  »-i.  L  p.  i 

\  '  owtractus  turpi* '  being  on  taanmreJ  btxjpun  \%t  far  munk  or  pro: 

•  to  distUMl  tluvt  t  aerer  tu  be  jasmVd.     It   is 

by  its  nmw  null,  ni  say  U-iH-at  lean!***  m  tnuuaumma  ot  turn*  coneuioa 
atuet  ba  wteraed.  But  horn  aWt  a  braeat  mnmYmd  umr msttxnmm*  Will  it, 
b»tau>WJ»  lo  rtu.a  it?  Umv  ommm  i»  Ibe  tide  plr*  ahmdr  dwelt  upon. 
Beside*  lae  o»i4t*l  uibm-t  m»tw.  .  tber  matters  a«r  be  eaOatersfr?  iorolndhi 
the  exeeetbai  .*  tb«  huveia,  «*  latum.  rUc.  jfce-.  »hk*  awag  n\ 
liaili— as>  as*  aea«Maab>  ia  msht,  an  ib*«  after  mutmOmn  *  mta 


toiiftrJ  if  lalwD  —  la  wania—tirw,  <4  these  tamaasty  rl  ■■—,!*.  Avcawaat 
not  take  atnory  fur  bar  hoaoar,  bet  Tor  r  •*  or  pna-aal  im  aiaalaaaii.  or  Iom  at 
potiOnD.  «Aa  mm**  wetttuwA  it  wees  asrpi  «  ■  ii  iiiSji  a—pte?  Aala  puai- 
Uoaea  openatatpi*  eJbav  F*t  pmrn  e-HWws  eertwr  eeatre*.  .  .  .  Q***ljZt 
actio  turpi*.  qtuW  illieiav  aallo  reatoo  &**•  mL  kMm.  *«•»  |    *.»~  UheeSq. 

^iWenTwTt.p.iSK    Pe  Qaaf  a  ttart.tata»,  KvaaaahW        **  "** 
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ii  the  undisguised  laxncss  of  a  delini- 

,  sdtich  makes  moi  a/mous  with  a  wmwrtitm  of 

avenicncc,  and  excuses  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth  from  the  dis- 

bnitted  obligations  every  tune  hecaa  allege  that  such 

rnighl  cramp  his  means  Ibi  proi  idingan  ample  supply 

ation  of  justice  demands  integrity,  not  manly  in 
pips,  but  also  in  witnesses.  Let  us  see  how  nor  Jesuit  Divines 
fasti  beaching  on  this  head.     The  first  point  laid  down 

ii,  that  no  obligation  to  make  reparation  can  attach  to  anv  BOB 
who  has  given    false    witness  from    invincible    ignorance,    in  ad- 
delusion,  a  proposition  which,   though    not  whollv 
objections,    we    will    not    can.  '  '■'•        lii 

proceed*  to  consider  tin-  who,  with  the  view  of 

ds  that  have  been  lost,  and  of  promoting  the  success 
of  indisputable  right,  (the  indisputablcness  of  such  riyht  being 
left  to  the  subjective  test  of  individual  appreciation),  either  re- 
produces, that  is,  forces,  or  tarn  pens  with  a  writing,  a  chirograph, 
w  I  Igemenl  :  and  he  concludes  that,  though  a 

pw*  -  thus  'would,  indeed,  sin  venially  on  the  score  of  a 

oed  not  being  tin-  sutfa  no,  on  ths 

tfimgth  of  which  judgment   should  rest  ;   and   though    hi  might 
P<*  against  charity  toward  himself  by  ex- 

P*m<T  his   person  to  imminent  peril  of  very  severe  penalties  in 
die  like  1  of  detection  ;   nevertheless,  he  would  be  wholly 

>m  all  sin  against  mutual  justice,  and  would  consequently 
*Uu  absolved  from  all  obligations  to  make  restitution.'* 

An  illustration,  suggested  by  a  memorable  case  not  like]*,  to  fade 

own  the  memory  of  the  living  [feneration,  will  bring  out  better 

wsn  much  argument  sqnences,  dght  follow,  if  this 

ivere  to  hold  good.    Amongst  the  numerous  witnesses  who 

?.iiliilentlv  to  the  identification  of  the  Claimant  as  Roger 
i«ljlx»rue,  it  is  undeniable  that  many  spoke  in  unimpeachable 
gwd  faith.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  tangled  web  of  the  evidence 
i    ;i  sealed  document,  which  had  been  deposited  by  the 
fnuine  Tichborne  with  a  particular  person,  constituted  a  capital 
\jc%  us  now  assume  that  in  the  betid  of  Mover's  death 
the  paper  had  been  destroyed,  but  that  the  depositary  w  as  amongst 
their  who  I  ed  themselves  as  to  the  Claimant  ! 

the  true  man.    In  this  state  of  mind  he  blames  himself  as  having 
perilled,  by  premature  destruction  of  the  document,  a  claim  the 
has   become  to    him    a    matter   of  firm    belief. 
be  is   a  witness  testifying  under    invincible   ignorance  is 
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lispute,  for  bis  (kith  in  the  I  ti  the  resu 

thorough  delusion.     \\  bat  would  be  more  natural  than  th;it.  witli 

conviction  u  to  1 1 » « -  justice  of  the  cause  advocated) 
!u«  ihould  be  OTexcome  with  remorse  at  the  injury  he  believes 
himscll  to  have  wrought,  and  a  burning  desire  to  do  whatevei 
hi  I. is  power  to  make  it  good?  And  now  let  us  further 
Assume  that  this  depositary  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Father  fJuir, 
that  lie  bod  .  d  himself  with  his  teaching,  and  that  at  this 

I'.inctine  of  severe    mental  trouble   there  flashed  hack  on  him 

tin-  recoUectiofl  of  this  particular  ruling.     He  then  exclaims  to 
hiic  i  -.  .1  man  striving  to  assert  'undoubted  right,*  in  the 

ii  ol  Whose  evidence  one  link  is  alone  wanting,  and  that  link 
is  want  in  g  «.<>]. -K  in  consequence  of  m  j  own  unwarrantable  hasti- 
ness; 1  know  tin-  goodness  of  the  case ;  lam  deep]  y  sensible  of 
my  obligation  to  promote  'undoubted  right' ;  and  most  happily 
mv  iiii-inoi  \  in  als  the  exact  tenour  of  the  rashly  destri 
documsail  ;  for  I  have  it  under  the  hand  ui  that  superlative  master 
in  ui.uils,  lather  (inn,  that  in  such  cirrum stances,  to  repro- 
duce a  «h>«  iniicnt.  ami  palm  off  a  supposititious  copy  on  the 
judge,  is  no  <iu  of  gravity,   hut  at  most  an   act  of  fibblni 

-<lt  li^htlv  to  the  inconvenient  penalties  of  the 
re   1    will  reproduce  the  document,  and  thereby  do 
the  one  thing   needful   to  ensure  the  triumph  of  struggling  and 
•  lindoubl  i  >n  what  ground,  we  ask,  could  any  J« 

04   hold  that  under  these  circumstances   wonM 

not  bional  from  all  anions  blame?   Critics  of  authority  have 

;  apocryphal  compositions  and  tamperings  with 

te\t  irr  themselves  Jesuit  Fathers  or  under 

the  intluem.  .  t   training,  and  the  evidence,  already  not 

a   in    supjtort   of  such  charges,    cannot  but    gain   in   force 
when  mm  tuul  the  mean  accredited   «p.<kr*man  of  the  Order  pro- 

ftding  maxims  that  deliberately  countenance  recourse  tofahri - 

•n  .iinl  forget  It 

etsraUa**.    A «i>l  »nPr» im  too  a—****  >r*u  Woi. m  ikot  so  osSsMs  annual 
MMasas< 
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etee  Sam  titan >  aask  *■*«*>  «7  ato>  « .  -       rW  h*-***  *  aaaaWr  Adrian 

4M  ma*  sad  to*  ft*  to  ****»  to  K«w»J  t*  .»*x- 
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ru»:  possible  in  Jesuit   doctrine 

delicate  cbaptei  of  its  mivrims  in  referent 

ii  i  lie  sexes.     Tl  tens  of  distorted    : 

idy  given  will  afford  an  idea  of  bow  unfit  for  repro- 

in    this   periodica]   must    be    the    problems  which   the 

*e    doctor*  conjures    up    in    regard    to   this 

pic.      A    lew    examples,    carefully    picked,    we    must 

reive.     In  the  matter  of  plighted  truth   we   learn   from 

■  that  he  who  rich  and  healthy  .  .  . 

i»  not  bound  by  his  oath  should  she  i  i.»  have  become 

fallen  into  I  Again  we  are  informed  thai  t 

probable   opinion,  count,-  by  St.   Liguori,  would  allow  an 

cagagemeiit  to  be  broken  off  if  a  '  fat  inheritance  1  should  si 

■  ing  the  status  as  to  fortune  of  either  party,  and 
the  case  is  thus  illustrated: — 'Edmund  had  betrothed  himsell 
■1.  a  u'irl  ol  the  same  statii  irtnne  as  his  own.    As 

ol  celebrating  his  wedding,  he 
slat  in  from  a  deceased  uncle.     Wherefore  he  repo- 

rt, that  he  tuny  marry  another  with  a  fortune  to  mi 
It  Mtitt  \d  should  not  I  '■'•'v.'  |      -Jilting 

hut    it    is    striking  to    lind    it   jus- 
.  a   Handbook    of  Morals,   whenever   'faith   could 

ender  of  ;>   big   adrantage  which  would 
br  tantamount  to  great  Ii 

it  surprix  ^  of  rulings  can  he  ad- 

weed  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  seduction    under  express 

piuiniv  need    not  involve  a   moral  obligation  to  ob- 

senethis  promise  ?    Father  Gury  puts  the  problem  plainly  :   4  Is 

isher  bound  to  wed  the  girl  be  has  ravished  under  promise 

of  mm  1 1  iid  after  stating  an  opinion  affirmative  of  such 

l«t  in  '  that    practically  most   frequenl  case  where 

imiglr  1  Lead  to  bad  consequences,   he 

another  opinion   *  having  the  intrinsic  signs  ol    ad. - 

irobabilitj  nial  of  i  i  absolute  obligati 

Moullet  is   iu>  less  explicit  on  this  head.      '  Whoewr  has 

maiden  or  a  widow,  under  promise  ol  inarria-1 

iking  per  *e,  whett  promise  was  made  in 

vliether  Adrian  may  bar©  done  what  amount*  •  to  ft  m 
Utjnl  juBtico*  by  fraudulently  roprodii.  Bat  whatever 

>■  of  opinion  on  tni   l-  heads  as  I 
'.tural  heirs  who  : 
■   is  elear  and  distinct  that  it  outaot  axfat,  foe  tiv  the 
li   Adrian    luul  acquin  '.oiry,  'Cuius 

tbo,'  Teataini-ntiun  canu  deatnictuui  ot  arte?  rwlivivum.  p 

■run  adveuic-t  pinjruia  herediUw. 
I  Com  §  uUXJj  Tttl  i.  |' 

eamest 


earnest  or  was  feigned.'      Hut,  be  adds,  "...   I  say,  speu. 
■  sr«iui»i    is  nor   bonnd  .  .  .  when 

.•eeption, 
I.. i     DHtBB  B     -re.it    ilisjiu  i* ;.    ..!    eOUdltJOB  j     in    .<;/»//    cute 

Next  to  seduction  under  assurances,  followed  by  desertion 
offspring   would    probably    lie   pronoun 
majoiity  of  unsophisticated  persons  as  tbe  most  heinous  off' 

rmilil    nrll    In-    committed  ;    Ml    Ii.hu    t In-  hinguaire    of  our 
■  li\  ;  itUi  nun •  1  mli-  that   he  at  all  events  does  not  consider 

proceeding    as    one   very    difficult    of  palliation,   or    wfa 
should    he    stigmatized    as    an    often-  e    ol    the    first    magnitude. 

out  expending  one  word  of  reflection  on  the  charact' 
flu-  transaction  itself,  lather  ( tin  v  enquires  whether  it  might 
he  i  on  wealths  aainanr,  who  drop  at  Foundling  L 

tutions  their  •  hildren,  be  imply   illegitimate  or  ban 

id  ulcerous  connection,  to  make  some  payment,  rather 
abandon  thetn  to  public  charity.     The  p.iint  is  declared    to 
lull  i  One  opinion   very   commonly  accepted  is 

the   affile  irv  is  maintained  in 

ooaatenanced   by  St.  Liguori.  and   given    in  detail 
tbe  ground  that  as  these  institutions  are  intended  for  the  in 
criminate  reception  of  the  illegitimate  progeny  of  all  classes,  in 

ml  uiticide,  payment  would  be  contrary  to 
principle  of  public  charity  on  which  thev  are  founded.  Ni  I 
theless,   ■  I  es   that,    on    the   whole,   rich 

might  he  anooaraged  to  make  some  don  bat,  in  bis  tender 

cmre  lest  they    should    be    over   mulcted,    he    calculates   that 
payment  >  200  francs  is  ample  for  the  fulfilment    of 

moral    obligation*   on   the   part  of  profligates,  however  opulc 
who    might     think     it    convenient    to    gH    out    of    sight 
illegitimate   offspring    by   clandestinely   depositing    them    in    a 

last  point   we  would  notice,  in  this  division  of  our  in- 
quiry,   i*   the    fact    that    hrlicf   i*    inculcated   by  our  divines 
toe    gru— est    seperstiiiont    tliat    can    aticvt    the  mind    of 
d  the   Hlack   Art.      'Magic   is  of  two 
Moallri  «»ral     and    ntprntititms  (saaersfi'rioni, 

technical   tarn   for  the  black  art\  which  is  the  art  of  iloii 
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wonders  by    hnlp  of  the   devil    .    .   .    involving    express    01   tacit 

s   words    ;ii".    l  Magic    is    the    art   of  doing 

.  .  can  In*  done  only  through  the  devil  invoked 

r  implicitly.'     And,  again  :   '  Witchcraft  is  the  art  of 

:itn  through    intervention  of  the  devil;  it  is  of  two 

kinds,  amatory  and  poisoning:  amatory  witchcraft,  otherwise  a 

a  devilish   art,  whereby   lustful   passion   Of  aversion 

towards   i  ording   to    nmre   .Jesuit. 

ps,  it  is  within  the  faculty  of  thedeviL,  working  through 

tawe  arts,  to  assume  the  phantom   appearance  of  humanitv  in 

i  sliajx- :  so  that  an  irresiitible  paation  for  the  I!*  II  Piand 

i^ll",  lurk  i  kingly  behind   the   phantasmagoric-  mask 

baaudrul  being,  is  held  up  hrfrmr  thir  fmaginiiliim  oft', 

Iwaoarp  disci i  !  is  teaching  as  amon^i  lible  ffnmrr 

qamces  that   may  befal  them  from  these  devilish  drug*      As  fur 
tae  scmnd  kind  of  witchcraft,  this  is,  what  '  ft  in  defini- 

tioo  of  it, — 'Poisoning  witchcraft  is  precise!  v  the  air  of  doing 
o   your  r  in   rations   modes  thmugh  help  of 

Hie  devil,    nr    h\     disease,    the    Causing    idiot  v.    \c.       ( .'oinmoulv 
Ft  is  called  sortiic//r,  because  by  it  an  evil  lot  is  thrown 
mom  aguinal  whom  rind ictjreneei  is  ffteroiaud,  through  the 
operation  of  the  devil.'    Such  is  the  teaching  which,  at  the  present 
dneteenth    century,    with    the    express    approval 
•in    Home  govern  the  Latin   C  is  being 

into    the    rninds    of  that    preponderating 
Roman   Catholic  youth  who  are  being 
!■•  influence  ol  Jesuit  tuition. 

.;ist  nowtouch  ahortlj  two  or  three point*  of  primary im- 
mnection  with  the  questions  Which  im  have  mar... 
off  as  constituting  a  second  category,  and  wl  ipt&MnaeJ 

WW i'  entraJ   problem — where  the  line  between  civil   and 

^etusiastieai  jurisdictions  is  to  1m-  fixed.  Here  we  must  call  in 
anutame  additional  to  that  til  our  previous  guides.  What 
we  :■■  some  organ  as  well   attested  in   regard  to  genuine- 

i  of  inspiration  ;ls  Gury,  and  directly  discussing  the  ) 
»l  problems  involved  in  the  demarcation  between  Church  and 
•  ts.      We  shall  be  safe  against  t i i -  of  having 

feed  out  an  inadequately  authenticated  guide,  if  we  turn  for 
DOtioa    as  to    what    is   taught   by   sound    .Jesuit   doctrine  on 
. Cs  to  thi  "I   the  •  Civilta  Cattolica,' stamped  oa 

-  with   the  highest  for  its  orth<  ■  Pontifical 

Isf  (P  That    Brief  is  a  document   of  exceptional,  we 

eve  of  unique  character.     In   it   Pius  IX..  speaking  in   his 
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Pontifical  capacity,  adopts  the  typical  phrase  which  the 

j nits    forward   as   its  documer. 

testimonial,  l>ut  an  Apostolical  Charter  cot 

I  in  h    a    hot!  to    tii< 

of  Jesus,  for  the  grant  whereof  there  exists  no  prece 

dent.      'In    Ordflf    that    there    may    be    at    all    times   appoint** 

11/   it   is    said    in    this    remarkable    Uriel  i  .   .  Ac   o 

the    good   fight,    and    couiinualh    defending    by 

tholic  cause  and  sound  doctrine  .  .  -  we  her 
desire  that  the  Religious  <•!  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesu 
should  constitute  §  College  of  W]  posed  of  members  a 

the  Society,  who  *onablc  ...   shouh 

■ 
with  all  their  powers.    The  said  Religious,  m< 

-ur  desires  with   ever}   possibli  id   study, 

1850  undertook  to  v,  ••  I.; 

riltaCatto  Following  Dootiteps  of  their  pradecei 

sors,  and  spa 

move  al   heart  than,  through  this  dil  rid    wisch 

periodical,  in  writings  lea  Id  and  del 

B  truth    oi   our  august   faith,   the  supreme  dignity 
.  arid   right  of  this  Apostolical 
an  tm   .  .  .  Wherefore  it  is  om 

mo-  to  mhlime  a  worlc  should  for  ever  prov* 

tie  and  flourish,  All  Mqjortm  J  iam,  the  • 

Is,  and  the  daily   greater   promotion  of  the  right  u 
Accordingly  by   these  letters  in  virtue  o 
authority  aaj  rrcct    in   perpetuity   this  Collcg<   of   Writ 
"I  the  periodical  popularly  termed  the  • 

•  ■lira."  t  l   Itnttsr 

the  laws  ami  prii  ileges  possessed  and  enjo 

i  shall    in   all   things   depend   absvl 

I 
Three  facts    are  lc  in  this  document: — 1.  Thr 

"in  it,  lb  of  the  <  liui.ii  as  a  teaching  body  is  ideotil 

is  aclcDowledged  He  d  with  that  of  jthe  *  Civil ik 

IBM  1'ontiiT,  exercising  his  ecclesiastical  preroga 
in  the    most   solemn   form,    calk   into   existence  as  a   charm 
ol    'true   doctrine'  a  special  corporation,  which  by  AjK>stoli* 
must  be  restricted  to  numbers  of  the  Society  ol  JessJ 
H.  That  corporation  ; lined   not    for  a    term  but    in    pa* 

petnity;  ntitl  is  therefore  proclaimed  to  be  an  organic  instic' 

•  The  Brtef.'dated  Ittraary  12,  ISG^wUl  be  fuuud  in  the  'Civilta  Cattolkc* 
of  April  17  Of  that  y 
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the  Church.     In  presence  oi  rlaiive  a  nu-rant, 

tfied  in  quoting  indiscriminately     mm    the 

ittollca.'      We     confine    ourselves,    however,    to    the 

tributor,  Father  Ldbexatoxe,  Cot  two  reason  a. 

he  is  avowedly    held  in  the  highest  estimation  at  Rome, 
cause   »i'  have  a  reprint  of  the  author's  contributions, 

bines   the  triple  advantage  of  msJxued  roruion — oi 

•  ibsenuent  to  the  Vatican  Council, — and  of  renewed  high 

pproval  :itTix<-<l  to  this  reissue. 
;st  sight,  no  maxims  could  seem  more  conformable  to  the 
person^'  !    those  clothed  with  temporal  sovi 

«s  regards   the  obligation    of  subjects   to   yield  absolute 
under  all  circumstances,  than  those  propounded  1> 
,.      *  At  no  time   can    it    be  lawful    to   rebel,' says   Ciurv. 
rmatises,  in  the  words  "t  St  Ligunri,  per- 

n's opinion  'that  a  monarch  might  l.iwfull 
|in!gr<l  by  the  whole   nation,  in  the  event  ol   his  ruling  in  viola- 
ice.'-     ( )n  scanning  closely,  howei  er,  the  propositions 
liearin^  on  the  relations  between  princes  and  subjects. 
r'«  cannot  dismiss  tin    impression,  dial  the  trrms  in   which   ihev 
•  exclude  the  possibility  of  extracting  a  plausible 
tion,    not    merely    for  occasional    insurrection    but  even, 
Bailer  specific  conditii  r   making  attempts  on  the  lives  of 

ii  possession  of  sovereign   power,  under  no  :  rrant 

itimated  assenl  "i   \\  bo  >s  the 

laimant.      Once  iiiok-  we  impress  on  the  reader  that, 

ions  in  Jesuit  w  titers,  we 
^ii^llv    proceed    upon    the   principle,    that  the  terms,   to  In' 

ited  at  their  value,  must  lie  tested  by  every  sei 
"to  be  made    to   bear   without  a  glaringly   forced   strain. 

ng  t.»  Jesuit  doctrine,  any  opinion,  that  can  be  brought 

•Wo  ipperent   conformity   with  termi  employed  by  anj   liogle 

uf  authority,  may  he   safely   accepted   and   acted  Upon    bl 

il,  even   in  opposition   to   tin-   mind   ol    his  spiritual 

•a  engaged  in  fathoming  the  scope  of  a 

we  are    bound  always  to   note  carefully  every   con- 

ol     which     the     terms    employed    mi^ht    be    physicrdh 

-a  point   ever  present  also  to   the  minds  of  a  school  of 

than  whom  there  have  been  no  more  consummate  masters 

•  the  art  of  weighing  expressions. 

in    scrutinizing   these   particular    propositions, 
i]    i      to  us  to  run  through  all  tin-  I 
difficult  to   consider  accidental,   which  affords  ground 


arits. 


for  huc  h  |  mental  distinction  between  those  in  merely  p 

mil    those    with    legitimate    ownership  ol    a    throi 
is   assumed    to  appertain    thereto   in   the  nature 
rights,   ns   might    furnish   to   any    one   in  search   tberooi 
for   assuming,  at  a   merely   verbal  intimation  I 
him   who  is   considered    legitimate,  a    mission  to  slay   him  w 
i*  «  I  nn  intruder.      *  Is  it  lawful  to  slay  a  tyrant  ?     ma 

(•iji>  :    and   DO  answer  apparent!  v  could    be  more  distinct,  'cer- 
tainly it  if  lawful  to  kill  neither  a  tyrannical  governor ((yninnum 

•   tyrannically  govemi. 

IB*  a  people.      \o  more  is   it  lawful  to  kill  a  t 

r,   when  once   in    i  DO  .  .  .   nor  a  tyrant   not 

yet  in  rompkb  .  otherwise  (Jam   with  the  sanction  of 

i ■(jitimntc  prince.1  '      The    point   to    note   is  the   proviso   lor 

i   what    is  due  to    the  actual    ruler 
umI  to  linn  who  tdered   the  legitimate   prince,  though  no 

definition  m  gn  en  as  to  .1  i  ■■.*  fin  nBtabtishing  legitimacy.  The 
more  assent  oi  the  latter — independent  of  any  judicial  sen 

an  attempt  on  the  intruder's  1 
the   apparent    qualification   as   to  his   not    baring   attain- 
piete  pottes»i«»n  being  indtnd  to  sometl  -ly  nonno 

inasmuch  as  tie  hing    in  the  terms  of  the  pmj»osition 

spcnsable    to  bring  in   evidence   of    incom- 
plete j».»>n.  %a.i.mi,     more    than    that    half-a-dozen    o(    individuals 
II  mentally  withholding  allegiance. 
The  positive  distinction  drawn   between  the  degrees  of  right 
■  ■•■ereigiis  tit    facto  and   sovereigns  tie  j tire  becoi 
i    oid   emphasized    when    the    relative    attributes   of 
Sovereign    E\wlifl    and    "t    all     princes,    however   thoroughly^ 
Jttrrt  an-  tn  maintain  that  the  language 

ol  the  leading  J  mm  it  Divines*  on  this  particular  matter,  is 
such  as  iKit  merrlv  to  leave  an  opening  for.  but  to  constrain 
the  ranalrwction.  that  they  claim  fur  the  Supreme  Pontiff  all 
the   sanir  uives  nett   princes*  though   perfi 

*ir  j*rry  which   thee  consider    these    W*   possess  over   rulers 
/Wax       Tbcrr&we   we    are  compelled   to  cvncluoV   that. 

.*»  the   terminology  and  reasoning  of  thesr  Jesuit  Doctors 
can  be  taken  as  the  a«t?  twreioo  of  doctrine  accepted 

rvh,  an  ornee   from  Rome  to  slay  a  raler  w> 
under  narttcular  cin-umstance*.  he  one  that  •  faithful  member 
«4"  the  \  norvh  conk!  esecut*  with  a  dear  conscience     It  would 

•dmpl «  numatiuni  to  insinuate  the  jsrobahiliry  of  any  • 
of  thb  nature    emanating  from  Pfcr*  I  \      Whatever  mar  he 
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un-  to    which    passion    limy    impel    those    who 

direct,   or   will    direct,   the   Church    ol  "1    this    we    may 

that  the  present  conscience  ol  the   n^r  is  too  I 

•'-.  like   his  tainted   predfecenet  Kits  \ '.,  semi  an 

aseiu   on  a  mission  lor  slaving  a  contumacious  prince.      Hut, 

i      nlulenf  assurance  of  this    Kind,   the  Cijijihn- 

by  leading  modern  Jesuit   Dot  tors,  of  langua.  "by 

rtion  in   prim .  iple  of  acts 
nature,  is  a  circumstance  as  noteworthy  u   it  u  ehl 
of  the  present  spirit  of  their  doctrine.     Passing  on,  bow- 
crer,  from    what    we    are    readily    disposed    to    CO 
^ttn  and    mere  anachronism.    we   come  to    matter   of  far  more 
nice, — the  distinct   claim   set   up,    in   behalf  ol 
r  Church,  to  such  direct  supremacy  in  matters  appertaining  to 
civii  r  is  would  constitute,  if  carried  into  ssjei  ntion.   ■ 

aiatinal   encroachment  on   what   in  ewry  UMMteni  poKtj 
imc  the  recognised  domain  of  the  State. 

lather  Liberatore,  l  must  understand 
itself  to  be  a  subordinate  sovereignty,  exercising  ministerial 
Httu-i  superior  sovereignty,  ami  governing  the  people 

confer  uiahK  to  the  will   of  that   lord,  to  whom   it    is  subject.' * 
Who  that   lord   maj    be   we   are   left   in   no  doubt.     It  is  that 
P    i    'I,   'the   visible  monarch1  of  ' God^s  realm  on 
eat*  ■•.    baptized  person  is  more  strictly  sub 

than  to  any  temporal  ruler  whatever.' t  Still  a  division  is 
VMOfriiUcd  in  the  immeasurable  labour  that  would  be  heaped  on 
the  shoulders  ol  the  Pontiff  if  be  were  himself  to  admin  I 
directly  this  universal  empire  :  and  the  definition  of  such  division 
jrives  us  a  statement  in  clear  terms  of  what  functional  at  tributes 
.11  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  Its 
independence  of  action,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  absolute!*  | 

bb-ectly  relating  to  the  mere  physical  well-being-  of 
lite   (finance,    the    army,   trade,    domestic   peace,    and 
uns  with  other  notions),  but  in  nowise  can  it  be  tl 
■  tlv  concerning;   charity^  ju. n^tes,  morals,  the  ! 
aboald  be   or  und   to  conform   to   the  rules  dic- 

tated  bj  Lirch,  while  even  in  the  matters  baf&M  mentioned 

mm  being  within  its  competency,  the  State  would  be  under  the  ncgn- 

tdo  nothing- hurtful  to  the  morals  of  its  subjects  or 
obedience  due  toGod.  For  where  the  contrary  has  happetud^ 
Chun-it  has  cloarbt  tht   right  whatever 

ha*  >  ly    and    immorallv  in    the 

J  order  of  thing*!  \      *  Therefore   the  civil  ruler  of  a  ("liris- 
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tian  people  a  wbordi nation  to  the  Christian 

7  to  the  And, 

I  swmil,  symbol  ol  civil  authority,  has  to  !m-  subordim 
!o  the  spiritual  sw-ud,  symbol  of  pi  Itboiity  }* J  all  whi. 

we  in  told  ■  farther  on,  *  is  a  p 

'  in  /jit'wt.  a  true  ( 

Having  been  mad.-  acquainted   with   these   indelibl 

ciplo,  imi  which   DO  compromise  can  b  Xt\  t-» 

the    line    between     tin-     proviines    of    ee.  and    te: 

d    to    the   following    theorems 

;  linition  of  the  respective  natures  of  these  tWO  cntiti 

We  have  it  stated  as  of  positive  certaintj   -that,  through  ina 

Church,   society  has  been  subjected    i 

t,t  tkt  .ujU'inr  powei  'ttil  authority ',  whi 

is  it/tnii/  inarpewL  State  authority,' and  that,  '  by  the  adr« 

ol  (  liristianit;..  Stal  OlitV  has  b  ■  lined  within  n 

In. mi. Is, '^  a  thesis  which   will   be  sclf*ei  ident   only  to  minds  I 

i .11.(1  thai  oar  Saviom 
nnnifested  indifference  to  ■  tempore]  i  nd   *  tin 

tuith,  bii  kingdom   is   here   below,  and   will   abide 
the  fulfilment  of  time.' §     Novel  dogmatic  versions  oi'Christi 
,  a/hid  ,  aftei  baring  been  uttered  with  the  oracular  curta 
ol    an    Infallible    illumination,    are    then    presented    by   latl 
LiU'iatore   at  le   deeds  for  the  perennial 

inty  as  absolutely  e»« 
oa  oi  whal    constitutes  the  spirit    of 
li  any  doobl  be  yd  enfa  m  rea 

enter  iota  the  ooncepl  gan  of  the  *ti 

inc'  to  claim  for  «h<    ('Lurch  the  right,    wh(  ■       ■  1  kis  BO 

,    bO   interfere    with,    arrest,  suspend,  and    ani 

the   faculties  >»i   State    authori  i   who 

•  I.     all  piritual  i    as   1 

mode  and   niiiiini    l«>r  employment    ol    the  arm  we  si 

mi;  owing  passage      not  dovetailed   by   sclectkt 

tnssxBdveJjf  in   tbi  tern 

!an^ 
uiuh  is  cui|M>wci-cd   to  amend  ai 
Asav,  or  the  *vntenc*g  arocsaaVwy  fum  t\  seruUir  court,  a 
(beet  Hftaj  be  in  colb  d  weal,  has  ' 

i\  to   chcuk  the  sbuac  ol  tin  f  the  aru 

es,  er  erru  to  preterit*  th+irt$nph*fm*nt  whenever  the  rcqui 
menu  lor  the  pro 

jurisdiction  of  the  ( burro  is  higher  than  the 
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Kithin  the  competency   "f  :i    superior  jurisdiction  to  control    the 
I  the  interior,  but  in  no  manner  can  the  inferior  do  t 

In  this  matter  of  jurisdiction,  what  has  to  be  done 

II II.  in  hit 
dogmatic  Bv  rnJ  * 

arell  known  how  much  baa  been  spoken  nnd  written,  both 

'in!  since  the  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  declaratory  of 

I  tfallibilit  a,  to  define  what!  really  does  lie  within 

Ige  of  this  Infallible  attribute.     This  is  not  the  place  to 

i   tin-  various  tests  whi i  it    authorities  hare  alleged 

•ne  conclusive  for  marking  oft' fallible  from  infallible  utlii- 

:i\  drop  from  Papal  lips.     Thus  much  alone  has 

i  laid  down  with  certainty  ;  that  whenever  ■  Pope  docs  speak 

fallible,  and  that  whatever  is  thus  spoken    is 

dogmatic,  and  consequently  partakes  of  the  sacredneaa  of  an 

faith.     What  then  deserves  to  be  carefully  noted   is 

pi    unequivocally   affirmed   by  the  organ  of  'true 

mittedly  the  extremest 
ipression,   that  ever   fell   from  any  Pope's  lips,  "t"  Papal   pre- 

macy  in  temporal  mat 

comprised  amongst  the  Pontifical   utterances  of   which   the 

is  open  to  no  doubt.     For  it  should  be 

atfcl  th.it  this  attribution  of  high  character  does  not  rest  on  what, 

i  Lng  by  ii  ■  ■  '  bedeemed  an  inadvertent expreaeion. 

to  more  than  once,  and  the  allegation  is  siihstant  ■ 

treciae  enunciation  of  the  grounds  which,  according 

r,  are  conclusive  as   to  the  dogmatic  oluinicter  of  this 
ne  liberal  periodicals  and  writers  will   be  shocked   at 
Bull  termed  dogmatic.'    Bui  that  it  is  so  is  manifest, 
n  e  regards   the  matter  of  its  contents  or  the  authi 

In  it  the  Pontiff  addresses  himself  to  the 
ind    speaks   in  the  capacity  of  a   teacher  giving 
flUtroction  about  most  important  doctrinal  points,  such  as  are  of 
:itv    the  relations    between    the  Church    and    the 

e  Bull   ends  with    an  explicit  definition:  cSubesae 

io  Pontifici,  omni  hum  tare,  declanmua,  dicamus, 

i as,  et  pronunciamus,  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salntis/'f 

tber  the  declaratory  allegations  here   made  with  such  re- 

ble  assurance  will   be  implicitly  acquiesced   in  by  all  who 

im  to  be  every  whit  as  sound  Roman  Catholics  as  Libera* 

lot  stop  to  inquire.      Our  particular  purpose  is  to  seek 

f'tn  perfectly  trustworthy    sources  authentic   evidence  as  to  the 

propounded    by  the  most   authoritative  modern   school 


oJ    Catholic   di\iuity;    and  evidence  of   this    kind    on    a 
■mJBMltfj  important  point  — '  \tcnt  of  P<>u' 

ices    from    previous  ages,  which  will    be   re 
nil  through    the  Dogma   of  Infallibility  with    .1    sanction1 
raising  thorn  to  the  position  of  Articles   of  I'Vith — we    her 
bun    from    a   writer    who    comes    before    us    with    a    well-. 
unulation  *  •  t"  for  his  plenary   inspii  1 

in  what  he  says  on  this  head.       Tor  hen 

'.hat  Father  Libcratore  can  pon  t"ft       < 

ndness    of    his  exposition  :   first,   ho   is  n  Jesuit   divine   hraVJfei 

in  ackno  a  as  a  month-piece  of  doctrine 

the  heads  of  the  Order]  then  he  i*  ana  ••!  that   picked  numr. 

drafted  lrmii  the  body  of  the  Order,  and  erected  l»v  Pius  IX.  into 

hood,  entrusted  with  the  de  d  making! 

!  to  know  what  is  true  docti  ini   ;   thirdlj,  he  comes  b 

w  ith  a  WTJainn  umbining 

of  rn  itorthought   and   the  corrections  derivable  from 

'ractcil  rcllei  ticiis  ..f  his  superiors  ;  fourthly  (and  in  r 
to    the    passage    immediately    before    us   this    fact    is   of  capita***0 
w<  revision  has  been  issued  subsequently  t«  tali 

■n    of  Infallibility    and    the    serious   controvert v   awaki 
thereby  :  and  fifthly,  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  th-  ^ 

ti'injtlite  ei  incurrence  of  those  who  are  at  present  entitled  to  spcaK  ^ 
in  the  name  of  the  (  bnroh  in  the  views  expressed    in  this  publi    ^ 
'ii,  there  has  be<  the  las  far  as   the   la 

•  mcerned)  jierfeoth   lupecfiuons   stamp  of  episcop  1 
In  presence  of  this  eon  verging  a;  ndo 

1   the  lain  must  be  deemed  proven  that,  in  the  rm 
ty  of  Jesus  and  ot  Pins  IX.,  the  Bull  Umtm  Sanctam  is  hel 
to  Ik*  an  article  of  dogmatic  utterance  bindiug  on  the  consciences 
ol    dl  who  would  be  C'atho' 

<  1856,  one  a  ho  then  was  looked  npon  tut  nn  erelmiaatieal  authority  of 
decree.  Bishop  Boyto.  in  his  public  appeal  to  Lunl  Liverpool  an  l-clmlf  of  if*  chun* 
tar  CMholke  to  ftnsneejiatton  wrote  thus  nf  thi»  earn*  Boll :  '  If  the  Boil  ['ms 
Smttmm  .  .  .  he  obieetod  to  ua,  it  it  not  rvaaoneUc  to  attend  tons,  *hiM  we  esj. 
that  no  Btill  of  hit  r.ypt!  oan  deoMe  cmr  judgment  ifithenetteeaifed  and  laauTai 
a»  an  Sat  ■iiimii  vf  rtU  CkmrrK  aa  •mmimkiti,  Urn  MmU  r  na  flouliMi  MmU 
hadf  ...  The  Bull  wm  of  •  tauot  odione  kind,  and  should,  therefore,  accord  ui* 
to  a  maxim  admitted  »Vas  mtmt  ^Wnapeadn,  ht  l  —Hated  as  murh 

90  possible  to  its  smer  otto  Claims'  p  ST.   On  January  2~>,  in  that 

•»&*  rear,  all  UV  Jrith  tiwhoiw  signed  aim,  it  t»  Unr.  a  dackuatmn  :  'That  it  m 
n»*  an  article  of  thr  t'*llfl..-  Kaiih.  aaitlmraw  Chthulkn  raqmajed  to  hnliem  that 
the  Fnpe  i»  infclliMr .  amonjnt  the  name*  na*avrn«ed  b»ii»c  that  of  V 
tW«T*Sf  A*.nu*apofTnanv  NoilWr*  Bn*ep  UnV'.e-pbat*  sMssnss*  nor 
tab  sttsnta  liwtnmimn  mm  mr  Mm*—***  .*  by  the  BoW  8ns.  What  then 
o«a  bsttoessssfOMtw  saint  »u..-'..i  ■.„  1  •  taosii  ■-  •  •  aian:  th*  bsnrias 
emliuanbfanaVeton.  /  the  .\.«nm  «f  latAAOfty,  Son  hum 

raaUed  a  Prolato  tt  may    .  man*l*»  and  konvt*  murh  it  may  nffpear   to  1* 
aofufceoed  in  at  the  praam  memnat  hj  the  IM?  Ser  ' 

The 
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He  function  of  the  red    bj    these  definiti 

would  therefore  amount  merely  to  that  of  an  organised  p 
instituted  for   the   enforcement    "i    tin-   Church's  behests  ami  tli.- 
vigilant  repression  of  dissent      I'his  interpretation  is  in  strict 
the  saying,  that  the  duty  of  the  -St 
protection  of  the  Church,**  an  bring 

tdoptfd  from  the  reputed    lltramontane   Legist   Phillip 

primary  condition  of  an   effica  Lliance  between  the  laws 

of  the  Slate  and  the  laws  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  amplication  of 
stance  where  spiritual   penalty  may  foe 
iuHequ  This   obligation  t"   coerce — in   other   srords  ii» 

persecute — all  who  may  differ,  though  ever  so  slightly,  from  any 
tounded  I  if  the  Church  Cor  the  time 

brir..  pon    by   Father   Lil  iterated 

emphasis,  as  a  duty  del 

Injunction.      'The    capita]    and    substantial    ground,    wherefore 
lAwl  ire  must   be  reprobated,  is  neither  peace   nor 

it  in  truth  the  obligation   to  profess  tl 
an-!  lire  the  attainment  of  man's  superior  got 

!  and  national  unity  may  be  invoked  as  :i  secondary  ground 
a  benefit),  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ith  is  preserved.     For  in  trie  contrary  case  tht  SOjfl 
Or.  send  peace  hut  a  BWOtd  :    national 

*lift.ord  Ii  ond  comparison   a    lesser  evil  than  persistence 

ii  some    error    rej  a    ]>oiiit    of   faith,' — winds  distinctly 

ie    enforcement   of    religion    at    the    sword's    p 
ad  again  .  '  Amongst  tin-  rights  appertaining  to  a  perfei 

ring    enemies,    internal    and    external.      \\  here 

ill  the  Church  there  is  reciprocal  alliance, 

tberr  the  right  [to  coerce  enemies]    is  exercised   by   the  latter 

*Wigh  the  agency  of  the  former   .    .    .    I»ut  where   this  alliance 

Uppcns  to  have  been  broken,  manifestly  this  rjghl  of  the  ( 

cunot  perish,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  essence  ol 

order  with  which  the  Church  has  been  invested  not  by  the 

•stati'  but  by  God.'J     Accordingly  '  the  best  form  of  government, 

m  n  best  answering  to  divine  conception  and  the  happi- 

flOJS  of  mankind '  is  where  the  State  acts  as  the  executioner  oi' 

tie  Church's  fubninations  ;  though,  in  presence  of  the  glaring  faCl 

that  schism  has  asserted  itself  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 

tid  the  physical  impossibility  of  enforcing  everywhere  it 

of  sharp  repression  conformable  to  Jesuit  notions 

the    form    best    answering    to    divine    conception,'    lather 

admits    that    'out  of    regard    to    religious    divisions 
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which   have  already   taken  root'  in  some  parts,   *  prude 
emu  of  worship.'  *       I 

the  .  which  in  some  countries  the  Church  has  nri 

folded  t<>  the  in  of  other  religious  persu.< 

!•  r  the  pressure  of  em erger 
1  strata^i  n   adopted   l«>r  so  lonff  only   as  it  may  i 

tod  tin  warding  off  additional  difficulty 

Here  we  find  ourselves  brought  I  *  with  two  point) 

the  graves!  interett— the  view  entertained  b j  the  Church  as 
what  rights   and  faculties  remain  inherent  in   a  State   that    n 

have  apostatized  from  its  communion,  and  as  to  the  bindii 

•  in  i;  n  \   forma]  instrument  it  mnv  have  coocludf 

Civil  Power,  I  I  'is  credi 

the   right    to  in  uto    lier    service   all  the    physi 

B8  under    the    immediate    direction    of  the 
i    already    told,    as    also   that    this   right    extend*   to 
errise   of  vigOTOtU  coercion    through  State  agency  against   T 
miiIiis.     That  this  right,  ns  emanating  from  a  Divim 

Hinncd     not    t<i    lapse    becaose   a    State,    as   represented 

in    possession    of   governing  II   a* 

lurch,   ami  thus  deprive  it    of   the    means    to 
the*  i  motion*  thii  Likewise  we  know.     What  we  a 

i   to  bt  enlightened  upon,  by  him  who  hns  so  far  been 
,  i»  what  degree,  if  any,  of  legitbn 
lbs  Church  in  its  conscience  maj  •  as  still  rested  i 

State  which  has  spot  md  with  which  the  Chun  i 

tad    public    relations    of   comity.      We    admit   t 
1   it  1 11  i    I  glides  over  the  general   question  with  m 

rapidit)  thanii  his  usual  practice.    His  opinion  on  this  import 
head  prised   i"  noes,  introduced   in  th> 

Church*,  hut,   the  the   sentences  are  pregnant.     A 

ed    on  tl  trta  obligation   incumbent  on 

ml  its  forces  'in    protection   and  defence  of 
Church,1  he  goes  that,  whenever  the  State  has  npoi 

tlaad,  an.  ]  to  fulfil  this  special  duty,  the  sam< 

Its  own  n  the  individual    Faithful,'  and  that  'in   t 

man  arises   in  v  necessary    di  nam* 

a  Iffjitimttte  »imvr,  tc&uh   is  iiulrp 

public  drporitary  .y*  fiwrr.'t  it  will  l*»  within  the  fact 

.  t  these  •  inWatly  ir  pi 

ki  we  are  prepared  lor.     The  conclusion  we  h 

in  mind  the  w  hide  context  of  the  ar 
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'ipso  words,  without  any  invocation  of  that  n  'bath 

interpretation    which    •    Jesuit    writer  should  not  consiacff  fan- 
plainly   express  this    doctrine-    that   in   countries 
in  its  corpo  pacitj   -Iocs  not  make  pro- 

the  Catholii   Faith,  the  Church,  even  though  it  might 
.1  towards  the  powers  that  be  an  attitude  of  friendly 
ling,  will  still  consider  the  only  depositaries  of  thp 
fscoltlfl  in  its  opinion  appertain  to  the  State,  to  be  th. 

in  of  those  who  have  continued  faithful  to  its  communion  : 
JUSt  as,  according  to   the  same    authority,   while    the    tin  out-   is 
nother  can  be  held  entitled  to  issue  com- 
mands that  are  binding  for  the  gravest  an  inn. 
That  00  unnatural   strain    has  hen-  been   put  upon   the  scnti- 
i\    our  author,  is  dearU  established   bj   his  i:mst  explicit 
[e   as    to  the    possible    binding    force   upon   the   Church 
any  engagement,  however  solemn  in  form,  that  it  mav 
itered  into  with  any  State,  even  though  orthodox.     With 
.  of  diction  that  closes  all  question  as   to   his 
Libera  tore  affirms  that,   from   the   Pert  nature 
QgS,    no   (  i\    can    ever    hind    the   Church,    that    it 

1    the   tin  ii'li-lible. 

2t>il  which  are  only  waived   in  deference    to  expediency,  until 
the  strain    of  exigency    mav    have    relaxed.      This    view  was 
(1    some    years    ago    by    the    Vicointe    de    Uonald,    who 
red  that   'a   Concordat   cannot    be  likened  to  a  contract: 
is  a  radical  impossibility  that  a  contract  can   intervene 
i  irit11.1l     and    thi»    temporal    Pov 
hereof  the  one  is    sovereign,   the   other  subject,   the  one    pre- 
the    other   is    subordinate.'*       For    the    publication    cou- 
this  paasage  Pius  IX.  addressed  to  the  author  a  Efa 
ibation.       Some    Catholii  tl    to  M.   de 

opinion,  and  a  controversy  ensued.      Amongst   those 
aith    him    most    vigorously    were    lather  (aftcr- 
ial)Tarquini  and  Liberatore,  whose  strenuous  argu- 
tder,  if  so  inclined,  mav   peruse  lor  himself  in  the 
hone  we  have  been  quoting  from.    \\  pace  onlv  for  these 

phatic  sentences: — *  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Coooordata, 
concerns  matters  spiritual    and   such  as  have  ant/ 

1  ter  1  1    bilateral  <  on- 

.   Concordats  in  this  respect  have  the  character  of  mere 

and  privileges.  .  .  .  vrbatever  privilege  mav  si 

■:  1  anted, which  might  in  any  manner  limit  or  curtail 

ihtexercise  of  Pontifical  authority,  is  a  mere  indulgence,  rmocabh 
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at  any  viomint,  total  it  mm  fa  the  opinion  .  /'  fA«  /'y»r  tnaf  //<,_■ 
ootttuaud  enjoyment  thereof  might  han  l>cne- 

jicial  to  the  welfare  trfthe  Chun  /i.    In  short,  the  Pope's  autho 
is  unalterable,  for  it  has  been  fixed  by  Christ,  and  pj  Christ  lias 
bean    maintained    in    him   exclusively,   just   as   the   light  of 
sun    in  the  atmosphere."      Such,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
choicest  divines  Of    :  '  r >',  and    the  declared  concurrence 

of  the  present  occupant  •  •  t  St.  Peter's  (hair,  is  the  exact  valu- 
instruments  that  a  concluded  h\  the  Church  with  c 

formality  of  solemn  engagement. 

All  this   may   ireU   seem  men*  dreaming  and   a   building  of 
castles  in  the  moon.      If  the  Jesuits   have  nothing  more  efled 
for  checkmating   modern   society,    than   rhapsodies    about  Bo 
lace  VIII.  and  the   perfection  of  a  State  reproducing  thirteenth 
century  existence,  governments  might  safely  afford  to  di 
them   as   harmless    monomaniacs.       These    lucubrations   do  not, 
however,  make  up  the  practical  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  those? 
who  strive   to      u  11:    the   realisation  of  their  aspirations.      I 
means  whereby  the  Jesuits  may  hope  to  injure  the  machinery  of 
modern   governments  exist    in  that   not   easily  definable   store  of 
subtle  functions    and    sacerdotal    ministrations,   which,    hv  the* 
essence  of  the  Roman  Catholic   system,  appertain  to  tin-  onlrrof 
the  priesthood     A  State  will  rest  on  weak  foundations,  unles&sj 
it  can  confidently  repose  on   a  fiscal   system   carried  nut  witfo 
integrity  and  regularity,  and  on  a  defensive  system  pencttl 
with    a    spirit    of  discipline  and    staunchness.       Let    ;i    In 
made  on  either  point,  and  manifestly  the  position  of  the 
exposed  DO  danger.      It  can  he  shown  that  the  artillery  of  Ji 
practice  has  been  brought  into  positions,  whence  it  ma)  fire  agl 
both  points  at  any  tinn    tli.it  MfBU  propitious. 

In  (Jury's  'Casus  Conscienttae' (p.  40)  occurs  this  passage,  uke" 
horn  St.  Lignori.  l Speaking  generally  of  taxes,  Lugo  i$  i>* 
opinion  that  people  thould  be  exhorted  to  pay  them;  but  tb»* 
after  the  act  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  restitution  o> 
a  duty  th<\  ui;iv  bare  withheld  fraudulently,  if  they  have  any 
probable  ground  for  persuading  themselves  that  in  so  great  » 
iiuiuIht  of  taxes  thc\  may  linvc  paid  something  not  justly,  *,r 
that  they  had  contributed  adequately  to  the  public  wants,'' — " 
notions  which  will  readily  recommend  themselves  to  not  r»  K"w 
tax-payers.  On  earning  to  the  'Compendium,'  we  rend 
'as  to  restitution,  there  is  absolutely  no  obligation'  on  f 
who  habitually  import 'prohibited  wares,1  while  the  quest*©* 
whether  some  pet  of  contrition  might  not  he  incumbent  J** 
ilie  violation  of  B  statute  bw  such  a  practice,  is  answered  W*1" 
what,    but   for  the    grave   character  of    the    book,    would 
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like  a  joke.  'Those  ulio  import  prohibited  goods  in  small 
quantities,  and  for  their  own  benefit,  especially  it'  poor, 
certainly  not  liable  to  blame*  The  others  [the  rich  and  the 
ugglers],  however, are  in  danger  <if  littning  against 
their  duty  towards  themselves,  bj  running  a  risk  of  very  severe 
penalties.'*      And     this    new    is     strictly    in     accordance    with 

.,  t's.  '  What  is  to  be  held  of  those  who  import  contraband 
jjoods  and  arts?  .   .  .   It   Is   the  ■  I'inion  even  of  mom 

rist  Doctors  that  they  commit  no  fin  and  am  found  to  make 
■0  restitution.']  To  bring  OOt  clearly  the  dugxN  of  fraudulent 
operations  w!i  >  countenance,  we 

nbjoin  two  exemplifications  from  Gury,  which  are  admirably 
lucid.  •  Sapricius  is  in  the  habit  of  conveying  and  moving  by 
*»ggim,  sumpter  animals,  or  other   modes,  grain,   wine,  articles 

toffood  and  wares,  on  all  of  which  does  are  imposed.   But  he  seeks 
I  means  to  evade  payment  of  the  Baine,  if  often  as  this 
can  be  done  without  peril  ol  fine,  by  moving  them  at  night, 
taking  out-of- the  waj   tracks,  bj  avoiding  thfl  revenue  officers,  or 
iving  them  through   manifold  tricks.      He  is  of  opinion 
is  not  acting  wrongly,  partly  because  the  taxes  are  very 
heavy  and  numerous,  as  well   as  often  expended  OH  what  is  not 
Wall  fur  the  common  advantage,  partly  because  the  law,  in  virtue 
thereof  they  are    imposed,  is  a  merely  penal   enactment.     At 
Easter  time,  however,  when  about  to  perform  his  obligation 
confession,  being  Impelled  by  scruples,  he  asks  whether  be  in 
Bot  have  done    wrong?      1  I  is   t  Inn    Snpricius  erred,   and    is   he 
Wld  to  make  any  restitution?"     Gury  replies  that,  though  some 
nsobgianfl  have  been  of  an  affirmative  opinion,  others  distinctly 
*J  the  i  o  Of  the  former  he  gives  neither  the  names  nor 

Word  ot  their  argument  :   but  he  quotes  in  the  opposite  s> 
■n opinion  of  Sanchez,  as  summarised  bj  St.  I.iguori,  and  then 
he  solves  the  problem  in  these  terms:    '  Sapricius  is  not  at  all  to 
he  disturb, 

The  secon<l  ease  is  couched  in  terms  that  have  a  not  inap- 
penriste  flavoor  of  rogues' humour.  'Forbinns  sells  Gibertus 
""he  land  for  30,000  francs.     T!.  mid,  however,  willingly 

vol.  i.  p.  446.    'Ca-teri  vero  facile  peccare  poastint  contra  charitatHtn 
40  *o  ipse*,  poonis  graviadiuiB  se  export  • 
t  Moullet,  pert  prim*,  p.  3i5. 

.  'Cam*  Consciciitice,'  p.  80.     It  will  bu  admitted  that  tho  case  of 
i-rofessod  ftmii£gl<-r,uiid  we  draw  special 
■**r»tinn  to  ihu  terms  of  Uic  •  ■  Eon,  because  doflniUnns  to  be  (bui 

'  "Con  i  p.  443-4,  might  be  pointed  to  as  confuting  tic  Idea 

Jsstttt  pnsetiee  erer  would  oouotanani  litnal  fraud.    These  d 

***•,  nm  111  be  found  marked  all  th 

'**»  qualifying    expressions,  that   pructiually  afford   as   many  loopholes  for 
^^ptrog  cases  from  the  principle  uppun  mtly  enjoined. 

ii  2  rednofl 
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rerj  heavy  doty  imposed  by  government  on  the  sa 
of  real  proper  le  question  with   them    is  how    tie 

best  set  about  this?  The  ft  irk  is  a  noted  <>ne — yea,  even  BO) 
common.  The.-  agree  to  declare  and  insert  only  20,000  Irani 
as  the  price  In   the  public  deed  of  salt-,     A<  <  they  go  1 

a  notary  and  make  declaration  of  the  inferior  sum  only.  Tl 
notary,  with  a  smile  he  cannot  suppress — for  he  was  awa: 
of  the  true  value — says  to  (iibcrtus,  "Oho!  Zounds  1 
will  be  a  capital  stroke  of  business  for  you  ;"  and  then,  withoi 
I  wool  more,  he  draws  up  the  deed.'  The  questions  that  ari 
are,  irhotha  (1)  'they  do  any  wrong  who,  after  n  sale  of  Ian 
falsely  state  a  lower   price    in   the  deed   in  order   DOl  to  , 

whether  the  notary  who  was  cognizant  o|   the  fraud 
under  an  rfect  restitution;  and  (3)  wha< 

IS  position  if  it  was  himself  who  had  suggested  the  trick 

the  parties.'  ■      After  a  little  preliminary  flourish  concerning  t1 

«lut\  i.f  d  true  statements,  we  read — "the  opinion,  whit 

seems  the  more  probable,  exempts  the  parties  from  all  obligate 

to  declare  the  trn.  partntly  intends  merely 

tl  mul tlir  transfer  \>J' tii  v.    .   .   so  that  i 

obligation  of  conscience  is  apparent  for  making  a  dot 

thfl  price  paid,  or  even   of  the  lowest  value  at  which  a  propel 

ipDUsed.'    As  for  the  notary,  he  is  declared  free  from  i 

so  though  ha  m.i\  hn\e  been  the  wggestorof  thismai 

t.  st  fraud,  on  the  ground  '  that  though  a  public  servant,  be  is  n 

.set  over  the  taxes.'     Such  are  the  ma.xin  whit 

•   i  01     Irsiiif  authority,  spiritual   advisers   are   referred    1 

,  in  the  event  of  their  baring  to  deal  with  cases  of  co 

bare  questions  are  raised  short  tin  tnosoftui 

undeniable  obligations  towards  the  State,  nnd  the  employme 
of  deliberate  fraud  to  evade  the  same. 

Let    us    now    see    the    rules    and    principles    inculcated     1 
direction    in   cases  affecting  what    is   generally  red  t 

primary  duty  of  a  soldier — faithfulness  to  his  military  e 

It  really  di  >.  when  we  peruse  the  section 

this  subject  of  cardinal   importance  to  the  safety  of  the  5 
if  the   thought    uppermost   in    the   mind    of  Father  Guri 

have  been   how  to  devise  pleas  sufiicii  Itic  t<i  tna 

it  easy   fo                         to   desert  with   a   sale  <r.      In  t 

first  place,    il                        |    thai   ev<                Icr  who  consents 
ill  an    unjust  war  will  b<  CSDOSft 

for  ever)  act  of  injury  perpetrated  bv  himself  individual 
during  its  course,  and  /  for  the  total  injury  UTOUg 
— . _ »___ 

•  Gury, '  O»o»  Contwentb*.'  p.  282. 
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the  army  :*  thus  introducing  a  principle  absolutely  subversive 
ill  military  dis  that  at  every  call  to  arms  each  Boldior 

i*  tonal  whether  to  obey  it  will   l>e  in  accord- 

ant t  with  his  conscience.  That  there  exists  a  general  obliga- 
tion on  deserters  to  return  to  their  colours,  Father  Gury  admits; 
but  he  couple*  the  admission  with  grounds  of  exemption,  amongst 
which  out-  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  all'ord  an  unfailing  plea 
whoever  may  be  minded  to  abscond  Idier,  we  are 

told]  is  justified  in  deserting,  if  be  will  allege  '  great  risk  to  his 
salvation — for  instance,  in  the  event  of  adequate   provision  not 
ng  made   for  access   to  the  Confessional  :  f    so  that,   let  only 
ldier  make  profession  of  his  having  been  obstructed 
in  ;  to  draw  near  a  priest,  and  he  may  depart  his  duties 

i  absolute  impunity,   according  to   the  doctrine   of  Father 
IT. 

is  this    the   only  proceeding  sanctioned,   which   is  col- 
lated to  weak'  i  ince  t<>  the  State.     We  find,  beneath 
*c  customary  preliminary  display  of  general  rigooat  views,  a 
ruling  which  practically  relieves  from  censure  so  gross  an 

fraud  as  the  grant,  in  return  for  money,  of  a  false  medical 

ificate,  with  the  view  of  getting  off  from  conscription  a  man 

md  fit  to  '  Trepidant i us,  dreading  intensely 

.    but   having    been    drawn    by  lot,  bribes    Armandus,   a 

ixl,  though   j'i  well,  obtains  from  him  a 

re  of  ill    health,   and   so   gets   exemption    from    service. 

A  ining  a  thousand  times  every  year]      Is    Armandus 

hound  r  back    the    money  he  has  taken?"       To  this  Gury 

mokes  this   reply  :    '  Armandus  could   certainly    not    retain    the 

;  it  had  been  received  from  Trcpidantius  before  he  had 

ed  him  in  ill  health,  for  that  is  a  contract  de  materia  turpi, 

>re  void.    But  the  fraudulent  declaration  having  aJ 

the   matter   is  one   liable   to  controversy,  as   will    be 

piweutly  explained    in  the   eases  relating  to  the  substance  of 

Omitrai  d  so,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  we  have  seen 

thr  Ban  I   connivance  extended   to  the    acceptance  of  a 

om  a  suitor  by  a  Judge,  when  once  the  unjust  sentence 

pronounced,  it  is  ruled  that,  on  the  ■bora  of  oontcieno  . 

ids     in    the    way    to    make     it     uncomfortable    for   U 

■edict  I    man,    with   direct    personal  money    advantage,    to   lend 

imseli  to  the  active  promotion  of  a  conspiracy  for  paralysing 

iwer  of  his  country  and   for  striking  about  the 

it  treacherous  blow  that   can  well  be  struck  at  an   institution 

f  the  State. 


m- 
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A  very  slight  effort  of  memory  trill  recaJ  more  thai 

political  situation,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  whore  maxims 
of  this  seditious  teuour,  spoken  with  the  tone  of  authority  by 
those  clothed  wit' i  cred  character  ofsacen  boob,  and 

addressed  to  an  imperfectly  cemented,  an  agitated,  in  part  even 
an  ill-am  < ted,  and,  IB  many  respects,  :i  superstitious  papula 
might  well  b  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the  State,   The 

oml>arrassm<  might  eneni  to  Governments  engaged  in 

laborioas  strain  of  organisation,  amidst  the  still  encumhering 
ifrhris  of  ancient  institutions  and  the  hut  half-completed  fabric  of 
new  constructions,  from  expressions  of  this  insidiously  subtle 
character  (directly  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  gravest  living 
authorities  of  the  Church),  if  dropped  from  the  influential  lips  of 
a  priesthood  actively  hostile  (as  certainly  the  priesthood  was,  with 
DUt  solitary  exceptions,  in  Italy,  and  as  it  is  as  certainly  ID  p*1 
in  Germany), are  ttw>  evident  to  demand  development.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  expand  this  vein  of  ominous  reflection  by  conjuring 
up  a  vision  of  political  complications  looming  in  the  more  or 
less  proximate  future,  on  which  this  authorised  application  of 
principle  inly   not    free  from  a  treacherous  character,  if 

ighl  into  the  field)  might  tell  with  seriouslj  disturbing 
cfleet.  In  EogUnd  we  may, indeed, discard  the  notion,  how< 
exaggerate!  ly  Ultramontane  the  sentiments  of  those  who  here 
preside  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  become,  that 
disloyalty  to  the  Constitution  would  infect  the  body  of  the 
priesthood  to  any  extent.  The  thought  might,  however,  paw 
Itself  to  minds  not  necessarily  labouring  under  the  hallucination* 
of  an  alarmist  mania,  that  there  are  portions  of  this  Empire  ai 
once  mainly  Roman  Catholic  and  not  quite  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  political  contentment ;  and  it  may  not  bo 
altogether  indifferent  to  reflect  how  it  would  be  if,  in  the  un- 
fortunately not  impossible  recurrence  of  a  state  of  popultf 
■edition,  the  rising  generation  of  the  priesthood  were  to  he 
disposed  to  put  in  practice  those  peculiar  maxims,  with  wbi*'u 
their  minds  have  now  perforce  to  make  themselves  familiar 
through  the  course  of  study  in  Jesuit  theology,  which  is  enfo 
ie  present  authorities  of  tin*  Holy  Ben.* 

•  That  Gary's  maxima  are  no  dead  1  Met  f  r  the   Holy  8te.  the  foUo*,n& 
rig  proof.     In  18G0,  and  again  in  1865,  the  Holy    PenUaatf"^ 

in  Roma  hand  awrat  lastraotlei  priatU  in   cose*  .0' 

conai-ioiiro  conneotod  with  racsot  p  nta   in    Italy,  manngrript  oOP}* 

of  which  we  obtained  nt  tin   tims  in  Rone,     In  thrso  doctthx ■•>'<.*.  thi  .niUn  i  I 
of  vidian  wi!  viiurli    fur.   (neon  tin    following   paaaage  (tha  queries    I 
Italiun.  uthI  the  bstroctions  In  Latin, :  'What  i*  to  1"  h  thorn  invnlun^ 

Inrilv  enrolled  and  obliged  t<j  serve  in  the  oal  the  intrasiva  g°^**?l 

ment?    roaae  tolerori  militos  ciriooaooact«»-..  qui  militiam  absque  grori  d*-^^ 
teu  inoommodo  desercre   noqncunt,  dummoda    /amen    amnio    para'ti    ninl 
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is  an   outline,  slight  indeed,   but   still  comprising  the 
most  essential    feature*  0  -ie  presently  taught,  with 

vest  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  l>\   um  accre- 
irgaoa  of  the  as  directly  conducive  to  that  best 

of  mankind,  which    will    make   the   world 
Greater  Glory  of  God.     Of  the  organisation  of 
the  Order  we  gave  a  sketch    in  our  last  number,   and    we   have 
•iisidcr  it  inc. uii'.  t  in  an v  material  point. 
Tdsea   together,    these    two  articles    furnish,    we  believe,   a   not 
unfaithful  account  of  the  resources  of  this  mysterious  < 'orpora- 
1  of  the  principles  which  are  agreeable  to  its  spirit.    That 
it  lm  been   exercising  an  ever-increasing  power    in    the    Latin 
Church,  is  a  fact  too  plainly  written  in  the  ec.  J  history 

centuries  to  be  for  an  instant  called  in  question, 
i]  is  not  so  conspicuous  is  the  special  element  through  which 
(be  school  of  Jesuit  thought  has  been  subtly  working  on  the  spirit 
Roman  Catholic  Church.      This  resides  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hrobabilistn,  in  which  Lies  distill.  blimaled  essence  of  all 

J«sit  doctrine.  The  champions  of  the  Order  will  say,  that  to 
pot  ages  of  the  character  we  have  quoted,  as  typical  of 

»hr.  ,     »rs  teach,  is  to  falsify  tin*  nature  of  their  writings. 

We  admit  that  the  Jesuit  Divines  never  omit  recommendations 

e  of  the  Moral  Code.  Our  con- 
tention is,  that  all  these  expressions  of  rigorous  sentiment  are 
iwlufvd  to  mere  figures  of  speech  throw  :  covering  action 

of  the    principle    of    Prohabilism,    which    runs    continuously 
the    volume  of  Jesuit   doctrine  like  a  foot-note  which 
I  v   modifies  the  force  of  the  text,   exactly  as  the   con- 
ions  laid  down  in  the  Constitutions  with  an  elaborate  display 
•f  •  are    practically    cancelled    through    the  faculties 

^uieth  lodged  with  the  General.  Through  the  slides  of  a  side- 
P"jposition  artfully  masked,  the  Jesuit  Doctors  have  provided 
*  Bechanisin  for  converting  at  will  the  whole  series  of  moral 
principles  into  a  set  of  dissolving  vi> 

!y   lax  as  is  the   tone  of  the  Jesuit   code,   it  would 

ption   to  attribute  to  its  trainers  the  deliberate 

purpose  of  corrupting  morals.    The  in  'i  I .  e  thai  actuated 

•w  Society  has  been  to  secure  influence,  ami   the   laxness  in   its 

#*»i'ii  i/*. i  '  iioitenL  di-    I     Dee,  iSGO.' 

'ffctllvcnili    ;  ionihui  QXOnMSSj  .    .    ■    unlit- *    qui  urmi    tulerutit    et 

*aiomnit   contra   i  Stt  runt 

7**nprimvm  potcru.:  ulo  ritx  injmtam  miliiiam  denerere.     Kotwe  die  9 

«*f.  iwtod    tint  this  last    il                      in  framed 

»*«  i  tlio  Italia  i                                                  Inlh.r  Ui*> 

sldiwwM  •  '  old  Papal  provinces,  nud  therefore  a  rebel  against 
U>c  Popc-Kiag. 

doctrine 
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doctrine  lias  been  consequent  solely  on  a  sens 
this    influence    over  nnfeUBMd    natures,   connivance   might    pia 
an    efficient    instrument.      '  Cui    enim    finis   licet.    61    et 
pennissa  sunt,"  is  the   maxim,  ol  which   T 1 1 «• 

is  worked  .mi   in  the  .Jesuit  Code.    The  dangers  must  be  sel 
at  qI  a  so-called  moral  system,   that  rests  on  the  jn 
dicing  eo?  spirits  In   iwo  vitbin   b  chenned  are 

On  the  majority  <>l  mankind,  labouring  under   ban 
a  doctrine  replete  with  jnel  pleas  for  self-indulgence  a 

hard]}-    fail    to  art  in  on  of    inornl  restraints.     Pasca 

story   oi   the  serving   man   who    robbed   Ins   Jesuit   employers 
nut    the   onl\    instance    in    point      In    1808    a    Bavarian    pari: 
priest,  called    Kiembaucr,  murdered    his   mistress 
cold-bloodedness,    because     he    feared    she    would     make    tin 
intimacy    public    to    the    ruin    ■  •»'    his    position.     Being    broug 

to  inai,  niembaner,  who  displayed  much  morbid  ingaBnJ 
IflttUtonietU  ot  warped  intellect,  defended  himself,  on  t 
that  the  deed  m  to  strict  •ocordance  with  the  maxims  be  n 
tOBghl  in  the  Seminary  -that  it  was  quite  lawful  to  put  o 
oi  (he  wa>  any  ODC  from  M  hum  there  was  reason  to  dread  a  ruino 
denunciation — and  this  he  sustained  by  extracts  from  Stattle 
•  Kthiea  Christiana,'  at  that  time  a  standard  manual.*  N 
this  is  an  extreme  Que.  Still  this  miecreaot  could  appeal  wi 
perfect  plausibility  to  maxims  in  divines  of  authority,  whit 
without  any  strained  construction,  did  si 

Grave  as  is  the  demoralization  that  may  be  wrought  by  tl 
system  on  the  individual  fibre,  still  more  interest 

in  the  m  tion  which  its  spread  lias  exercised  DO  the  Constituti 
of  the  Latin  Church,  the  confirmed  ascendeocj  -»i   t 

Order,  there  had  been  rei •urrent  exhibitions  of  imperious  l'aj 
pretensions  ;  I >  had  Dot  0  infused  into  the  syste 

ol  the  Church  !•  •^maticallv  priK'laimcd  particles  ol  irsli 

i    The  action  of  the  Si  bs  on  the  Constitution 

the  Church  has  been  that  offl  chemical  agent  which  precipital 
a  substance  previously  present  in  solution.  The  substance  pi 
cipiiarcii  !.\  Jesuit  agency  has  been  the  essence  of  pure  Abi 

•  Tbi«  !*•  ,  I  w,th  Ki, 

bsncr'ti  plena  in    FhhiWIi'b  ' Aktonmtorfgc   Dai 
brechen."    0  :    iL  p.  86.     Hem  Inoculation  wit; 

renulte  in  ptmriK'-  lowing  i- 

Wei»li 
thelu-  •«'  powcrfuJ  in:' 

graft!  Jesuit  Gollcgi  at  Ii'-  ottei  wri  ton  i  y  him  an  Gnti 

muter  oorur*  thia  |««a.igi.' :  *  Ma  I  -till  nm  ,  0[  t^  q^ 

Libmry.     Let  L  '">'•  nuilo-  to  lumaelf  uo  cum  q 

mtierdur  of  tin*, fir*  '  I   •>",  ""■>  (lUjc 

harm,  then  it  \kcobk4  even  a  rirtnr. 
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Jutisra,  the  sublimated  uorrnsiveness  of  which  baa  I  adily 
ntvrinf              ■%  ith  deadly  vdgv  every  <-lemeiit  of  organic  inde- 
wholly  incompatible  witb  tbe  nature   of 
i   is  an  element  oi                                  Much  I 
boon  &aii]  about  the  intellectual  eminence  of  the  Order,  as  shown 
iu  educational   institutions,  its  scholastic  efforts  have  uniformly 
bwn  dimcted  to  substitute  tor  the  occasionally  exaggerated  mam- 
ma attendant  on  a  vig i                 that  monotony  which 

•ccompanies  stagnant  lite — the  dead-level  of  genera]  mediocrity. 
Independence  of  character,  of  mind,  of  research,  arc  objecta  fatal 
to  tbe  Society,  which  must  be  expelled,  and  in  lieu  of  these  it  has 
■volted  a  sj  pseudo-culture, studded  with  the  counterfeita 

•ice — playthings  adapted  to   natures  that  are  being 

grow  up  with  Stunted  strength.      A  glance  at  the 
iastical  annals  of  the  last  centuries   is  enough  to  reveal 
terilitv  within  the  officially  recognised  area  of  the 
Utin< 
In  i!  century,  the  French  clergy,  then  eminent 

i  I  others  for  Catholic  tradition  and  conviction,  not  bane 
there  individually,  nor  yet  under  the  mask  oi  timid-hearted  anou\- 
^»,  but  in  corporate  declarations  with  their  names  appended 
iin  protested  against, and  stigmatised  as 
outrageous,  the  theological  maxims  propounded  by  Jesuit  di I 
great   Catholic   community    has   1 1 
I'owever,  been  heard  anv  protest  in  recent  times  against  enforced 
•aocalntiou  with  such  doctrine.      If  some  individual  has  spoken 
**>  occasional  word  in  disapproval,  he   has  been  blatantly  darted 
■poo  and  ostracized   as  a  rebellious  sheep;   but  of  collective 
from    any  quarter   that    might     chum    to     represent    all 
nt  of  weight  in  the  Church,  them  has  been  no  sign. 
This   fact    gives   a    measure    to    what    degree    that    fibre    of 
honourable    self-respect,    which    was   the   l>est   bulwark   at    once 

ir  and   the  lil  >f  the  Church)   has  been 

^died  out.      Silently,  but  ruthlessly,  that  stealthy  organic 
*hich  calls  itself  the  Society  of  Jesus — in  grim  pursuit  of  what 
alls  the  Greater  Glory  of  God — -has  laid  siege  to.  broken 
those  glorious  ami  venerable  sanctuaries,  in  Italy, 
id  above  all  in    Prance,   arhence  during  gene- 
there  bad    beamed    forth   across    the    wide    plain    oi    the 
*-*tholic  world,  with  the  calmly  luminous  glow  of  purified  light, 
low  gleam  of  a  religious  sentiment,  which  did  not  divorce 
itholic  piety  from  candid  learning  and  heartfelt 
..-nt  tu  Liberties,  any  more  than  it  considered  it  essential  for 
poph  of  the  Faith  to  propagate  a  belief  in  coarse  same. 
"O&SjMid  to  fortify  the  (  hurch  by  a  network  of  trickeries.   Having 

succeeded 
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succeeded  step  bv  step  In  outlawing  every  element  that  betray* 
a  feeling  fur  organic  freedom,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  our  tinae, 
lias  set  tin-  rope-stone  on  their  work  by  that  momentous  stroke 
in  the  Vatican   Council,  which   has  dogmatically   identified   the 
i  «  h  with  the  Order,  and   has  practically  transformed,  at    all 
events    lor   the   present,  the  organisation    of  the  former   into  an 
enlarged  house  of  the  latter. 

Thifl  is  not  the  plica  to  enter  upon  the  proceeding  through 
which  this  result  was  achieved,  and  the  consequences  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  ma)  How  therefrom.  Amidst  much 
that    is    controverted,  one    fact    is   positive.     The  out*  • 

Vatican     Council    was    wholly    in    accordance   with  w 
had     been    strenuously     striven    for    by    the    Order.      It  was 
signal   and    emphatic  victory    for  the    Society.      But  the  vh 
nitude  of  this  triumph  instantaneously  eve         peril  in  the 
m   instinctively   instilled    into  the  Civil    Power  at  sight  of 
this    inflation  of  ecclesiastical   pretensions.     In   consummating 
the   conversion  of  the  Latin    Church    into  a    synonym  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  in  resting  in  the  Pope  absolute  direction  overs 
universal   organisation,  and   in   having  ensured    through  careful 
^lratorv      enervation     that,    at     the  critical   moment,   all  the 
forces     in      this    organisation    scquiesced    in    becoming      obse- 
quious agents  at  the  beck  of  the  Pontifical  Caesar,  the  sntBDfS) 
of  this  transformation  wrought  a  modification   in    the  Chtl 

-tiuuion,  that  materially  altered  the  aspect  presented  b)  »l 
tOWaidfl  the  Civil  Power.      In  the  instinctive  sentiment  of 
Civil    Power,  that    it  is  being  confronted    by    an    organisation 
bristling  with  menacing  sentiments,  is  to  he  found  the  key  tt> 
the  state  of  public  feeling — most  marked  in  Germany,  but  uo- 
mistakeably  running  along    the   whole   line   of  modern   govern- 
ments— which    looks    on    the    new    Constitution     of   the   Lutio 
Church  with   uneasiness,  and    singles  out  the  Societv  of  Jesus  &* 
the   Praetorian    Guard    of  a   dangerous  ecclesiastical    Ca-sarism- 
How  things  may  shape  themselves  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict  that   has  been  fairly  joined,    it  would   be    vain  to  spec- 
This  much,  however,  may  he  affirmed,  that  the  deed  which  con- 
summated  the  mischief  was  rendered  feasible  only  because  the 
ever-increasing  spread  of  the  inlluences  specially  represented  by 
the  Society  of  Jesus  had  thoroughly   saturated   and   made  suh- 
Mrvient    those    who  needed   only   to  have   protested,    firmly*0" 
to  have  saved  the  liberties  of  the  Cbsn 
that  the  recovery  of  what  has  thus  been  lost  from  faiiafl 
•ge,    can  be  hoped  for  only  when  there  is  in  the  bodv  «''  c' 
<"li<     community    •  revival    of    the    spirit    now 
luenched. 

-  A-r 
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Ap.r.  Pi—  The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  tht  Brines  Consort. 
Bj Theodora  Martin.  With  Portraits  and  Views.  Volume 
tlie  First.     London,  is 75. 

dip,   says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  in  his  admirable  dedi- 
cation of  this  volume  tn  the  Queen,  'biography,  while 
•nust    fascinating,   has  always  appeared    One    of   the 
most  difficult    branches  of   literature.      How    difficult,  the    few 
master-pieces  in  d,  of  eithei  ancient  OK  modem  time,  are 

enough  tq   show.'      In  view  of  much  that  has  of  late  yean 
gifen  to   the   world,   the   remark   is  peculiar!)    appropriate.      A 
..phv  demands   very   special  qualities   in   the  writer. 
A*  a  primary    requisite,    he    must    enter    thoroughly    into  the 
to  be  portrayed.     He  must  also   have   so 
circumstances,  and  become  imbued,  as   it  were, 
with  the  atmosphere  of  ti  if  the  man  whom  he  has  under- 

taken t<  be,  as   to  be  able  to  look  upon  its  incidents  with 

the  same  eyes,  as  nearly  as  may  l>e,  as  his.     At  the  same  time 
dp  most  have  the  power  of  holding  himself  so  far  aloof  as  to  scru- 
tinize all  its  details  with  a  judgment  at  once  calm  and  penetrating, 
riminate  the  relative  importance  and  significance  of  every 
detail  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  to  assign  to  each   its  due 
i- and  relief  in  working   out    the   picture   which  is    to  repro- 
ii    the    minds   of  his   readers   the  conception   to    which 
Detentions  research  and  long  meditation  have  given  a  definite 
bin  his  oa  o. 

the  difficulty  end  here.     'We  are    a  mystery,'  as 
Martin  truly  says,  '  to  ourselves  :  how  much  more,  then,  must 
**  be  a  mysterj  t<i  each  other  ; "  and  he  illustrates  his  proposition 
")  Rfble's  beautiful  lines,  which  remind  us,  that 

t  even  the  U  udereet  heart,  aud  next  our  own, 
•  wh  lialf  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh.' 

.    An  almost  womanly  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  touch   are, 

required   for  toe  subtle  half-tints  that  make  up  much  of 

food  biography.      But  no  biography  will  be  good 

is  not  also  distinguished  by   a  manly  sincerity,   no  less 

wise   reticence   of  sound    taste,   and   hv   an   austere 

Jt^gment    that  holds  in  check    the    writer's   enthusiasm.     For 

•Hist  have  j    or  the  book  will  Want  that  uuderglow 

nt  which  the  reader's  sympathy  is  not  to  be  arrested 

•rations,  and  they  are  onlji  s  few  of  those  which 
had  little  weight  with  the  mass 
recent    biographers.      A   quantity    of  crude    materials,    some 

good, 
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good,  some  bad,  some  utterly  worthless,  arc    thrown 

without  method  ind  without  selection.    All  sorts  of  petu 

in    themselves  of  the  most   insignificant  kind  and   valueless 

illustrative  of  character,  are  gone  into,  often  at  intolerable  length 

Thin  'infrequently  divulged,    which  might  make 

miserable  subject  of  the  narrative  torn  in  hit 

His  weaki  dents,  it  may  be,  of  broken 

are  recklessly  laid  bare,  and  the  tie  a  •  tur 

into  a  theme  (or  \  -.sip.     ( To  drag  his  frailties  from  this 

dread  abode,"  would  seem  to  be  the  main  object  in  view  ;  and  th   -* 

who  should  protect  tl  whose  life 

to  manufacture  into  a  hook,  do  him  as  much  mischief   ! 

inconsiderate  babble,  or  clumsy  vindication  e  malevol 

cynic  does  to  the  man  and   woman    he  has  happened  to 

who  leaves  behind  him,  as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  a  journal  of  t' 

vilest  gossip  of  his  fellow  cynics,  which  he  dared  not  publish 

his  own  lilctimc,  to  be  published  after  his  death  as  l  raatcrissa 

for  history*1 

1  [appily  a  swift  oblivion  inevitably  overtak  phies  in^ 

which  so  little  cons,  iintious  study  and  artistic  *kill  have  g"i^ 
Charles  Lamb,  fortunately  for  himself,  had  sunk  into  his  gra — 
before  some  of  the  chief  offenders  in  this  line  had  thrust  i 
chaotic  octavos  noon  the  world,  otherwise  these  would,  to 
inty,  have  been  included  with  Court  Circulars,  Statisti 
Reports,  Beat!  lame  Jenyns's  works,  and  the  like, 

that  famous  catalogue  of  his  •  books,  which  arc  no  books.'  It  i 
With  a  rerj  different  order  of  book  that  We  are  now  railed  upof 
to  deal.  In  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort'  by  Mr.  Theodori 
Martin,  W«    have    a    book  which  is  a    book — a    book    fitted  to  U 

.1-.  welcome  in  the  drawing-room  as  in  the  library,      md   ■•> 

tIcs  Laud)  would  certainly  not  have  included  in  his  < 
of   btblia    ii-hilAio.    I..:     In-    WOttld    have    been    sure   to    have   bcCT 
delighted,  not  leaf  With  the  delicate  insight  info  character  whicl 
it  affords,  than  with  the  thoroughly  artistic  skill  which  has 
to  its  production. 

Mr.  Martin's  task  was  one  of  supreme  difficulty.     Tho  rvenb 
in  which  the  Prim  1  an  important,  though  often  uunuticec 

part,  were  still  r<  ■  M  of  old  party  strife  had  not  at 

i  down;  men  were  still  olive  of  whom  it  w 
but  who  could  not  i" iil  to  l»n  deeply  sensi- 
riv.  iver  wis  iv  work  which  appeared  witl 

1 1,  i  motion.     Mod  a  be  set  right,  as  to 

either  i-  wholly  in  tin 

da.  which  did  not  deal  full' 

w'uU  pi  is  both   at   home   nnd    abroad,  which   did    no 

grnp 
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pnpltwith  the  motum  \e priucip\ 

•  all  times  a  theme  of  peril,  would  have  been  to  write 

•  rn  which  what  constituted  its   main  el  intcrt'st 

Ml  omitted.      Vet  how  might  a  writer  hope  to  hold  the  sealcs  so 

nmlv  as   not    to    give  offence,  or,  what    in   such   a   work  was  to 

be  still  more  deprecated,  provoke  controversy  in  which  possihh 

oereign  might  be  involved? 

Then  .Mr.  Martin,  as  he  tells  us,  *  had   not  the   happiness  or 

the  good  fortune  to  know  the   Prince  personally.'  and  he  had 

upon  his  task    in  total  uncertainty  whether  he 

■  I  l>\  the  information  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal 

to  Ofercomc  this  disadl  lis   instinct  as  a 

•1  experience,  that  nothing;  was  withheld,  which  •  an  honest 

chronicler '  ought  to  know. 

From    th  •   latter  difficulty  Mr.  Martin   assures  us   he  was  at 

met  relieved     by    the    generous     um  with    which     Her 

j    species  of  information  at  his  disposal — an 

aich    this  volume   enables   us   to  estimate    in    all    its 

fxtent,  while  it  shows  .it  tin-  sum    time,  bv  the  prevailing  discro 

two  and  good  taste  with  which  Mr.  Martin  has  used  his  materials, 

W  ful  iifidence   has   been   repaid.     One  thing  al  I 

>* evident,  from  what   Mr.  Martin   has  written,  that  the  relation 

which  has  subsisted    between   himself  and  his  Sorereign,  with 

rci«tnee  to  this  work,  has  been  one  of  entire  frankness  on  one 

Mile,  and  of  unconstrained  independence  on  the  other.  Mr.  Martin 

t   been  asked   to  withhold   the  frankest  expres- 

»'oo  of  the  convictions  at  which   he  has  arrived   from    the  facts 

mnents  before  him  ;  and  he   has  not  hesitated   to  speak 

"it with  the  fearless  loyalty  of  a  man  who  felt  sure  of  a  generous 

miniate  from  a  Sovereign  whose  truthfulness  and  directness  of 

r  are  no  secret  to  her  people. 

With,    nich  as    have    obviously    been    placed    in 

irtin*s   hands   he  was  well  cpialified   to   deal.      The  pages 

°'  this  Review   have,   on  more  occasions   than  one,  contained 

j-r,deni  is   power  to    place  -    men    of  a   past   day 

us  *  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.'      And   his  admirable 

raph  on  Horace  had  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  that  his 

ind  things,  and  his  quick  spirit  of  imagina- 

,ve  sympathy,  were  likely  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the  salient 

!    the  Prince's  lot  was 

•nd    to    show   the    Prince    himself   moving   and   working 

'hem  with  all  the  animation   of  a  living  picture.     Nor 

itions  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  Mr.  Mar- 

11  s  powers  as  a  writer  been   disappointed.      Bran    from   this 

r*t  volume  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  know  the  Prince  as  he 

has 
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tees  known  before.     When  the  work  is  compl 
the'  Prince,  who  in  these  pages  is  tees  rather  growing  im> 
great  man,  thi  I  into  the  noble  proporti.  -  his 

character  afterwards  assumed,  we  may  hope  to  possess 
not  unworthy  of  one  to  whom,  as  Mr.  .Martin  well  says,  England 
issigned  a  foremost  place  'among  those   whom  she  delights 
to  hold  in  reverent  remembrance.' 

Fascinating  at  the  work  is,  its  SU008SS  must  not  be 
attributed  to  the  merits  of  the  writer,  admirably  although 
«mr  judgment,  he  lias  executed  his  task.  In  this 
Life  is  that  of  a  person  placed  in  a  most  singular  and  difficult 
position  :  always  before  the  public,  liable  every  day  of  his  life  to 
do  something,  or  to  say  something,  which  might  provoke  censure 
or  evoke  applause  ;  and,  on  that  account  alone,  it  becomes  a 
Life  of  exceeding  interest.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  hero 
was  fully  as  singular  as  the  position  he  occupied.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  point  in  that  character,  which  is  ch 
Darned  and  well  brought  out  by  the  biographer,  is  the  interest, 
and    that    not   of  a   superficial   kind,  which    th<  •  took 

in   everything  that  went  on   around  him   in   the  world. 
Martin  is  thus  justly  entitled  to  say: — 

*  Quiequid  agnut  homines,  votum,  timor,  ire,  voluptas 
Gandia,  discursns,  nostri  est  farrago  li belli.' 

Rut  it  was  not  only  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  D 
his  time   that  engaged  the  active  mind  of  the  Prince  Consort 
He  took  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  artistic,  and   literarj,  WW 
scientific  world,  as  in  the  political  in  which  he  bore  sopr.n 
a  part.      Nor  was  his  interest  bounded  by  any  particulai 
culture.     An   excellent  judge  of  painting  and   <»i  sculpture. of 
was  also  equally  delighted  with,  and  equally  skilled  in  a| 
ciating    architecture    and    gardening.      We    particularly  n 
gardening,  because  the  Prince  has  left  behind  him  proofs  of 
A  skill  in  that  art  in  which,  as  his  biographer  notices, 
took  as  much  delight  as  did  Lord  Bacon.      His  Io 
well  expressed  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his  ! 
the  Princess  Imperial  of  Prussia,  13th  April,  L&59. 

« Wo  have  an  art,  however,  in  which  even  this  third  elemea* 
creation — inward  force  and  growth — is  present,  and  which  h*8,ti 
forr,  had  extraordinary  attractions  for  mo  of  late  years,  indeed  I 
say  from  earliest  childhood,  viz.,  the  art  of  gardening.     In 
artist  who  lays  out  the  work,  and  devises  a  garment  for  a 
ground,  has  the  delight  of  seeing  his  work  live  and  grow 

.  oud,  while  it  in  growing,  ho  is  able  to  polish,  to  cut  and 
to  fill  up  here  and  there,  to  hope,  and  to  love.' 
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Then.  tiH»,  there  was  probably  no  man  of  his  time  who  was  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  ;ill  the  improvements  in   manufacture  I 

and  in  this  improving  age.     All  those  persons  I  the 

good  fortune  to  be  br  lose  convene  with  the  Prince, 

*il!  recollect  with  what  animation,  with  what  fidelity,  and  with 
what  clearness  he  was  wont  to  describe  any  new  development 
of  t  .re   which    he    had   recently  seen,       lie   excelled    in 

statement,  using-  no  unnecessary  words,  and  taking  every  divi- 
sion of  his  statement  in    its  own  order.      We  have  often  thought 
bow  it  would  have  delighted  the  inventor,  or  the  adopter  of  some 
in    ma  .,    to    hear    how     fully    and    how 

Admirably    the    Prince   d  its    peculiar  merits,  and  the 

new  work  it  was  to  do. 

*S   frequently    been   a   subject    for    anxious    thought    with 
biographers,  whether  they  should    give  a   summary   of  tin-    I 

■  ir   heroes  at   the   beginning  of  the  work,  or  at  the 
r*»cling  ;   or  whether  they  should  leave  this  summary  to  he  farmed 

by  the  reader  for  himself.     VVe  prefer,  not  hawing  that  space  at 
nmand  which  the  biographer  possesses,  to  give  <ku  rfew 

"t    the  Prince's  character  before  entering  in  detail  into  the  ] 
.  of  private  and  political   import  with   which   the   I 

atSonnds. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  we  have  already  not 
Bnanelw,  his  interest  in  all  human  affairs,  and  we  might  have 

*•!•  Ire  for  the  highest  s-'li-rvil;  tch  a 

rroce   would    have    greatly   delighted    Goethe,      Bnt,    joined 
k'ith  this  exceeding  desire  for  self-culture,  he  had  what  Goethe*! 

Critics,  somewhat   unjustly   as   we    think,   are   wont    to  maintain 
*W  Goethe  had  not :    namely,    a  deep   interest    in    other    mi 
Deeding*,    and    in    the         leraJ    welfare    of   the   world.      It 
iwever,   lor  the   Prince,  with    his   a  Meet  i 
"Utare,  to  be  otherwise  t  ivmpatbetic      1  low  strong  and 

dwp  were  his  affections,   may   be  discerned,  not  only    in   his 
doowv  cms,   but   also    in    his   general    converse    with   the 

And  in  his  great  anxiety  to  diminish  suffering  of  all  kinds. 
i-s  it  is  evident,  from  the  records   in  this  book,  that  the 
ire's  sense  of  duty  was  very  strong,  and  that  no  man  was  more 
iwuc  of  the  benefit   that  might  be  effo  b  d  by  a  person  in  bis 
ition  furthering  everything  that  was   likely  to  produce  good 
the  world   in  art,  ,  literature,  or  manufactures.     We 

hav(  aeS  thought  what  would  have  been    his  career  if  he 

m   burn   to  occupy  a  very  different   position       He  would 
ii,  we  feel  almost  certain,  have  devoted  himself  chiefly  t- 
pur  Id    have    become   pre-eminent   in    that.      This, 

;.  is  not  the  business  of  a  Prince.      lie  can  do  more  gi 
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by  exercising  the  receptive  faculty,  and  so  being  able  to  promote 
aud  encourage  Bpecial  excellence  in  others,  than  by  any  amimnf 
cercued  in  one  direction. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  character,  which  may  be  sumn ■•■• 
shortly.  The  Prince  was  an  amiable,  loving,  affectionate  ma*, 
possessing  >  hi^h  Ofdei  of  intelligence.  He  was  penetrated  by 
■  s  nry,  racfa  ■  sense  of  duty  as  was  always  to  be  seen  in 

the  gTcat  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  very  reticent  himself, 
ami  wry  anxious  that  othen  should  be  reticent  also.  In  a  letter 
cited  hv  .Mr.  .Martin,  which  he  wrote  to  his  oldest  daughter  (21* 
of  March,  1  SCO),  in  reference  to  a  verj  distorted  rejKjrt  of  some 
remarks  of  his  own  in  a  letter  by  the  great  Humboldt  to  Yarn* 
hagen  von  Ellie,  he  says  :— 

•  The  mattor  is  really  of  no  moment,  for  what  docs  not  one  write  or 
aay  to  hiH  intimate  friends  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ?  But 
the  publication  is  a  great  indiscretion.  How  many  deadly  eneffik* 
may  bo  mado  if  publicity  bo  given  to  what  one  man  has  asid  < ' 
another,  or  perhaps  even  in  many  cases  has  not  said  ? ' 

He    was  a   very   humorous   man,   and    exceedingly  pronf 
mark  whatever  was  droll  and  comical  that  came  before  hiin. 
always   with   exceeding  good   nature.      This  was   a   part  of 
character  which  was  probably  least  known  to  the  British  public, 
and  which  would  have  more  endeared  hint  to  them  if  f 
known  it. 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  with  a  pure  horror  of  bi{ 
of  any  kind  ;  and  we  should  say,  that  he  had  always  a  dread 
theological  questions  of  a  minor  kind  should  divert   ingei" 
ami    learned   men  from   devoting   themselves  to  what   be 
sidered  to  be  the  essentials  of  all  practical  religious  conv  [i 
and  their  bearing  00  tin- truest  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind- 

In  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  .Martin  has  most  judh 
led  a  common  fault  of  biographers  by  not  <l<. 
long  upon  the  early  years  of  the  Prince  Consort.  One  bo*  i* 
much  like  another — that  is,  apparently  so,  for  children* 
especially  children  whom  the  world  are  likely  afterwards  to  cart 
about,  are  very  reticent,  and  do  not  by  any  means  tell  tbrir 
elders  all  that  is  going  on  in  their  young  minds.  There  w*» 
however,  certain  peculiarities,  even  in  these  early  years  of  thp 
Prince,  which  deserve   notice.      These  are  well  shown  in  a  IctW 

of  Count  Menadozf  to  the  Queen  s — 

'Albert,  as  a  child,  was  of  a  mild,  benevolent  disposition.     It*1* 
only  what  ho  thought  unjust  or  dishonest  that  could  mako  him 
Thus  I  recollect  onoday  when  we  children,  Albert,  Ernest,  Ferdiwsi 
Augustus,  Alexander,  myself,  and  a  few  other  boys  (if  I  am  n 
taken,  Paul  Wangenhcim  was  one)  were  playing  at  tho  Koscnuu,^ 
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I  •  gtonn  the  old  rained  Q  tlio  side  of  the 

,  which  the  others  were  to  defend.   One  of  us  suggested  that  t 
i  s  place  at  the  back  by  which  wo  could  get  in  without  being  seen, 
nd  tli n h  capti  ; bout  difficulty.      Albert  declared  that  "this 

roidd  be  most  an!  in  a  Saxon  knight,  who  should  always 

.ttack  the  enemy  in  front ;"  and  so  we  fought  for  the  tower  ko  honestly 
•rottsly,  that  Albort,  by  mistake,  i  >r  I  vu  on  his  side,  gave 
v  upon  the  nose,  of  which  I  still  bear  the  mark.     I  need  not 
!  11;  wound  he  had  given  mo.  .  .  . 
'  ~Io  had  a  natural  I  .  and   t  ^reut  sense  of  the 

crous,  either  in  persons  or  things  ;  but  ho  was  never  severe  or  ill- 
the  general  kindness  of  his  disposition  preventing  him  from 
ag  a  joke,  however  he  might  enjoy  it,  so  as  to  hurt  any  one's 
Every   man  has,  more  or  Ian,  t   ridiculous  side;  sud  to 
in  a  friendly  and  good-humoured  manner,  is,  after  all,  the 
utest  description  of  humour.     Albert  possessed  this  rare  gift  in 
men!  degree. 

>m  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  distinguished  for  perfect  moral 
tarity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed ;  and  to  this  ho  owed  the  sweetness 
•position  so  much  admired  by  every  one.' 
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Was  well   for   England   that  these  qualities  did   not  escape 
penetratii  if  the  Prince's   uncle.  King  Leopold.      To 

Victoria,  heir-apparent  to  that  throne,  from 
perilous   splendours   of   which    his  youthful   bride  had   been 
nat<  been  a  father — the 

her  the  Princess  had  ever  known.  In  her  his  affections 
been  Centred  :  in  her  reign  he  yearned  to  see  the  fulfilment 
mplar  of  constitutional  monarchy  which  he  had 
to  illustrate  in  the  persons  of  the  ill-fated  Princess 
te  and  himself.  In  the  <  haracter  of  his  youthful  nephew 
the  qualities  which  gave  promise  of  what  he  could  wish 

and  he  tingled  him  oat 
boyhood  for  the  destiny  lie  was  ultimately  to  fulfil. 

bug  was  too  conscientious  to  trust  to  his  own  jodg- 

||  in  so  grave   a   matter: — and,  well   for  our  Queen,  well    for 

well  lor  England,  he  called  to  his  aid  one.  on  whose 

independence    he  could    thon  rely, 

id  i-t    his  heart — the   friend  who  had   stood  by 

is  hour  of  agony — the  friend  in  whose  heart  thrilled  to 

pressure  of  the  hand  of  that  beloved  Princess,  which, 

her   life   ebbed  away,  clung   to  his,  as    if  to  adjure   him  not 

•  Prince,  into  whose  eyei  her  own  were  never  more 

«x»k.    Tl ■!  laron  Ernest  von  Stockmar,  the  inseparable 

iptai'  I  le  had  often  nursed  the  baby  Princess 

"ria   in    his  arms;   as  she  grew    up  she  had  often  played 

and,  while  she    drank    in    instruction    from 

'275.  1  his 
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his  lips,  bad  grOWO  lO  love  him  for  his  playful  and  kindly  U 

it  m  obvioualj  not  the  future  Queen  of  England  m< 
whom  Stockmar  loved.     1  le  loved  England,  too;  loved  it  with 
all   his   heart,  as  the  CBtadel    and    bulwark    ol    free.'  one 

GOTUltrj  ill  the  world  in  wliirli  the  claimi  of  the  many  had  been 

igniscd,  where  a  free  civil  life,  and   'pure  religion    I 
household  laws'  were  to  be   found  in  fuller  force  than  they  had 
yet  been  known  ill  history.     A  time  of  many  and  radical  changes 

tw  well  was  rapidly  coming  "ii  ;    and  he  who  was  to  possess 
the   heart  and  - 1  ia«  Queen,  and  to  influence  her 

domestic  and  public-  Life,  Stockmar  had  said  t<>  himself  ma 

DO  •  oinnion  man. 

It  was  not  enough  for  a  counsellor  of  this  class  that  the  young 
mended  bj  the  good  opinion  eitl 
King  Leopold,  or  of  the  many  princely  friends  who  had  been 
impressed  bj  eptional  qualities  thai  marked  the  I 

youth.      In   this,  as   in   all    things,  Stockmar  would   answer 
ttding  to  his  ooDfcJence.     The  welfare  of  the  young  Qu 
the  welfare,  it  might  Ik-,  of  a  great   nation,  were  dependent      °* 
the  issue.      Me   must  prove  the  young  man  thoroughly  bi 
would   lend   any  sanction  to   bis  candidature:    and   he  would 
»o  only  then  if  he  found  in  him  the  '  making'  of  a  noble  Pri     ~*1" 
full v  equal  t<»  the  DQaJtion  for  which  he  was  destined. 
Those  who  are  old  enough  I  iliar  with   tin 

of  t!i<  art  of  the  n  will  remember  the  whispS 

'•alousy  with  wli'u  fa  the  name  of  Baron  Stockmar  used  to-—- 
spoken.     A  foreigner,  with  foreign  notions,  with  foreign  att.. 
menta,  using  o  dangerous  influence  for  the  advancement  at 

ish  Court  of  interests  other  than  English  interests,  was  r 
idea    of  the    man,  which    had    heroine    rooted    in   the   minds 

The  simple  facts  arc  brought  before  us  in  aW" 
present  volume;  and  all   may  BOW  learn  that    England    had 
truer    friend,   that   her   Queen    had    no    more    loyal    or    I    i .' 

ted  adviser,  and  that  Prince  Albert  had  in   him   R 
whoso  aole  objed    ma   to   accomplish    him  in  all   respect^ 
the  duties    of    his    station,   th.it    Kugland's    stability   mi 

ened  amid  the  crash  of  tottering  kingdoms,  and  thai 
greatness  might  be   upheld   amidst   every  assault  from  with 
i  within. 
In  all   his   relations  with  thfl    Prince   Consort,  the   appec 
presented  by  Baron  StocknMf  i*  truly  admirable.     Never,  in  tl 
I  Kings  and  Princes,  do  we  find  that  anvof  these  nilir 
friend   then  the    Prince    ( 
bleesed  with  in  Baron  Stockmar.     It  was  to  the  f  hot 

that  it  was  fearless  and  frank  on  the  side  oi  n,  as  it  wi 

trustfl 
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md  sincere!}  modest  on  thai  of  the  Prince.    Sometimes, 

le  of  Mr.  Martin's  narrative,  one  almost  thinks 
ie  Baron  exceeds  tlie  limits  even  <»t  true  friendship  in 
disagreeable  thing!  to  his  Royal  friend.  Rut  the  Pi  inn- 
better.  What  bis  friend  said  be  knew  was  prompted  by 
t   that   loved,    as  few   r;in   love,    n«»   less    than    by   a  head 

t,  as  few  could  thiuk.     Nothing  from  such  a  friend 
come  amiss. 
be  fir-  I    iron  forms  an  opinion  not  altogether  favour- 

At  imy  rate,  he  sees  grave  errors 
rtain  dangers: — 

t  Prince,'  he  sayB  [Denkwurdi>jl:>  U<  n.  y.  831),  ■  bears  a  Btriking 
lance  to  bis  mother,  and  at  the  game  time,  though  differing  in 
takes  after  her  in  many  respoflte,  both  physical  and  inenUl. 
the  same  mobility  and  readiness  of  mind,  tho  same  intelligence, 
rruling  desire  and  talent  for  appearing  kind  and  amiable 
irs,  the  same  tendency  to  stj  and  to  the  treatment  of 

£  things  in  a  droll  and  consequently  often   pleasant  fashion, 
.ot  dwelling  long  upon  a  subj>  at, 
ooDStitutiou  cannot  be  called  strong ;  still  I  incline  to  think, 
th  proper  dietetic  management  of  himself,  it  may  easily  gain 
h  and  stability.     After  any  exertion  he  is  apt  to  look  pale  and 

Steal  exertion  is  repugnant  to  him,  and  his  tendci 
b  himself  both  morally  and  physically.' 

to  these  remarks  of   Baron  Stockmar,  Mr.  Martin  judi- 
observes: 

h  was  tho  searching  accuracy  of  Stockmar' s  powers  of  observa- 

inossible  to  doubt  tho  geuerul  truth  of  this  sketch. 

«  of  the  old  physician  was  not  moro  quick  to  dctoet  the  latent 

iition&l  weakness,  which  was  afterwards  fatally  developed,  than 

the  disinclination  to  sustained  effort,  which  was  probably  in  a 

leosure,  if  not  wholly,  tho  result  of  that  weakness.     At  the  same 

Ik:  forgotten  that  the  standard  by  which  Btockmar 

Prince  was  no  ordinary  one.     How  few  young  men,  even 

greatly  gifted,  could  hare  borne  so  well  a  scrutiny  so 

essly  seve.' 

the  betrothal  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  the.  Prince 

to  tl  i  ii   rive  what  be   know  would  be  'tin?  most 

ne  news  possible  :'  and,  speaking  of  the  joyful  fact,  in  the 

modest   terms,  Kays,  after  the  fashion   of  all 

•vers,  that   he  'is  puzzled  to   believe  that    he  should  be  the 

of  so  much  affection,'  concluding  with  Schiller's  beautiful 

the  'Song  of  the   Bell,1  when    the    poet's  youth   and 

i  are  betrothed. 

Das  Auge  sieht  den  Himmol  offen, 
Es  echwelgt  das  Here  in  Scligkeit.' 

I  2  c  Stockmar; 
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'  Stockmar,'  says  the  biographer,  '  would  not  hare  boei 
while  offering  to  the  Prince  Lis  hearty  congratulations  in  return.  " 
had  not  coupled  them  with  earnest  counsels  as  to  the  course  wli  x< 
must  be  pursued  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  happiness,  »i 
ill  fulfilling  worthily  the  duties  of  his  great  position.  The  Prino* 
reply  was  well  calculated  to  assure  him  ho  would  not  be  disappoint* 

'Dear  Baron  Stockmar, — A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  fO 
dear,  kind  letter.  I  felt  sure  you  would  take  much  interest  in  i 
event  of  such  moment  to  myself,  and  for  which  you  have  yoor«* 
payed  the  way. 

*I  hare  laid  to  heart  your  friendly  ami  kind-hearted  counsels  as» 
the  true  foundation  09  which  my  future  happiness  must  rest,  and  tin 
accord  entirely  with  tho  principles  which  I  had  already  thought  o11 
upon  that  subject  for  myself.     An  individuality,  a  character,  wh  i« 
shall  win  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  andL 
tho  nation,  must  bo  tho  keystone  of  my  position.     Such   an  inil 
lity  gives  a  guarantee  for  the  disposition,  which   prompts    "*-j 
iomij  and  where  this  exists,  even  should  mistakes  bo  commits 
they  are  more  likely  to  have  allowance  made  for  them,  than  are   * 
b.bt  and  grandest  designs  to  secure  support,  where  confidence  in  ttx< 
author  is  wanting.' 

And,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this   most  valuabl 
respondence,  th<-  BttOn  plejs   the  part   of  Mentor  with  so  iul» 
seventy  and  with  so  little  reticence,  that  we  -  djucs 

whether    a    grown-up   and    decidedly   mature    Telemachus   le*"] 
endure  if.     Hut  the  Prime  is  never  offended,  and  never  repl  J 
w  ith  other  than  the  due  modesty  of  a  younger  man,  and  the  tS- 
iod  of  ;i  friend  to  a  q  We  should  be 

«uir    opinion    ol    the    I'riiu.-'s    character   and    the    PrinC* 
merits  upon  the  Correspondence  between   himself  and    Bar* 

Stock  mar,  if  that  alone  had  been  published.  If  the  Karon  new*1 
Forgete  that  he  is  somewhat  of  B  tutor,  the  Prince  always  0 
incmbers  that  he  is  a  Prim-e,  ami  must  reply  witli  prince^ 
courtesy  and  just  con>i  i  t"  one  of  the  best  and  truest 

friends. 

We  have   sometimes    thought    while  'reading   the    letters  *0 
conversations  that  are  recorded  in  this  book,  between  the  Prirsv 
->rt    ami  r,    that    tli»-   Baron  was    :i    kind 

■uious    Macchiavelli.      The   good    man    would   doubtless    ha""* 
been    much    astonished    if    be    eotdd    hare    heard     himself 
described.     Those,  however,  who  have    n     I    theii    M 
must,  we  think,  have  read  him  to  little  purpose,  if  they  have  O0 
discerned  that  he  wouhl    hsTfl   -urn    s.n   virtuous  counsels, 
virtue  had  been  the  fashion  <•!    his  day.      It  is  in  the  depth  arS 
shrewdness    of  the    Damn's    remarks    that    we   have    traced   tlsi 
singular  resemblance,      lie  alwajl  seeks  to  impress    upon  he 

Prii 


Prime  th  ,   COntilUlillg  to  build  up  bis  own  character 

» i"i  ncfa  ■  manner  a,  it  most  serviceable  with  regard  to 

position  that  he  occupied— -in  short,  t<>  make  himself  a  noble 

1  gnat  man,  and  then  that  all  good  work  would  follow.     He  is 

tt  >  be  diligent,  not  to  fear  hostile  censure,  not  to  give  his  mind  too 

much  to  details  (an   error  which   the   Prime  was  not  unlikely  to 

'imit),  but  to  seek  out  the  principles  upon  which  any  great 

la  flair  was  t.i  be  COndncted,  to  bold  to  them,  and  to  impress  them 

upon  others.     Do  right,  and  all  will  come  right 

There  is  one  fact  wl  wish  our  readers  to   take  into 

due  consideration,     The   Prince  Consort    was  born  in   1819. 

The  end   of  this  volume  of  .Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  brings  His 

!  Iighuess's   life   up   to    1*4*.      He    was,    therefore,   only 

fctwuity-nine  '  age  at  the  conclusion  <>t"  this  pert  of  the 

•  e.      And    it    is  certainly  most   surprising,   that  a  man   of 

tl*js    eompn  I ulness    should     have     manifested     the 

sagacity   which   appears   throughout  these    pages.     Wc 

ke   this    remark,  because    we  ourselves  found,    in    considering 

*  t»is  *  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  that  we  had  unconsciously  been 
^sinking  of  him  as  when  we  mourned  his  loss,  and  when  he  was 

aeon  years  older. 

The  work    we    are    criticising  most    happily  illustrates    the 

he  period.     And  here  again  wc  must  give 

due  meed   of  praise  to   the    biographer,  who   has  dealt  with 

^fciis  part  of  the  subject  almost   as  it   he   were  a  man  devoid  of 

£*«Uty  feelings.      We  should  conjecture  that  Mr.  Theodore  Martin 

**  one  of  those  persons  who  take  a  great  interest  in  polities;  but, 

■«>  t  point,   it   is  the   interest   of  a   bystander.      There   is 

ntlv    a   love    of  order    and    discipline    in    his    mind    which 

;es   him   somewhat  Conservative.      On   the   other   hand,  he  is 

^*r  illing  to  welcome  improvement  from  whatever  quarter  it   rnnv 

■.  and  to  onerously  at  all  endeavours  in  thai  direction. 

fr-^e  seems  to  lise  with  each  Ministry  as  it  comes  forward 

lie  stage  ;   and,  in  that  respect,  he  associates  himself  with  the 

hero. 

Had  this  lerely  a  record  of  the  private  life  of  the 

^rince  Consort,  we  should  have  welcomed  it  on  that  account; 

*  »  nt  it  has  for  us  a  much    deeper  and  much  wider  interest.      The 

st  valuable  as  an  historical  record  :   ami,  not  the 

*^ss  so,  to  those  persons  who  have  lived  through  the  times  which 

Martin  has  described,  for  nearly  all   of  us  must 

t  it  is  about  the  events  <>t  contemporary  historj 

les  present  us  a  strange!)   binned  and  often  I 

rate  conception. 

pher,  when  he 

I  ted 
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ceptod  liia  honourable  task,  that  his  work  was  destined  to  assux  ttl 
sn  much  of  an  historical  chaxacti  does.    'I  it.  how- 

was  unavoidable,  soring  flint  die  Prii  nil  tootc    «° 

nn  in'erest  in  all  that  ra  going   (NO  around  him,  and  t% 
1  upon  it  an  infliu  •  '    inble.     Sncfa  being  the  cswsslGi 

it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  biographer   possesses   so   MHgnlffc     'ty 
calm  and  equable  a  mind  Ln dealing  with  political  subjects  ;  ■  ~^*h 
mav  presume  to  shows  great  discretion  upon     -*b* 

part  of  the  Queen  fo  ha\o  cntruskd  the  writing  of  this  workr~  ■  ** 
one  who  was   not    known   as  a  politician.       One    thing  aim 
manifest — that    Mr.    Martin   alwavs    endeavours    to    remove  ^^»n> 
(prehension  respecting  the  conduct  of  past  or  living  stat — =*** 
men,  and  to  make  a  just  and  raasonabhl  defence,  win -rc-ver  it  cr~ 
be  made,  upon   those   points  respecting  which  they    were  c^^BBe* 
•idered  by  their  eonti  red. 

It  is  impossible  to  read   his  work    without  being  impress^***** 
one    very    noticeable     fact,    and    that     is    the  nun 
disastrous  circumstances  and  events  through  which    the  Brit* 
nation   has    victoriously    passed   during    the  few    brief  years 
which  the  Prince  Consort   had    scarcely   assumed  the  position       m  '»' 
1  importance  which  he  was  afterwards  destined    to  ftn,  M    ,— 
we  mean  the   years  of  his  life  which 

present  volume.      It    needs   only  to   refi  headings  of  \^^3Ir 

Theodora    Martin's    chapters    to    ascertain    how    freqnc  '"ere 

these  difficulties.  In  1842,  the  uneasy  state  of  public  oiTaF  — irs, 
and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  are  mentioned,  ln  1£  ~H. 
there  is  the  alarming  Ireland,  the  arrest  and  the  trials 

O'Connell.      In    1845-6,  tliere  is  the  troubled  state  of  afTain =  in 

England.      In  L846-7,  there  are  the  cOBSeq  ■isssi    liih 

marriages  and    alarming    political    symptoms    in    Europe, 
there  are   Revolutionary  symptoms    throughout    Eui 
commercial  distress    in    England,    great   distress    in  Ireland. 

->s    there  lal    and    financial    disl 

England  and  in  Scotland,  alarming  increase  of  crime  in  Irel 
neasures   ol  repression,  disturbed  state  of  affairs   in 
land,  1mI\  .  tttd   I 

mtrlved  to  survive  all  these  d - 
<ultirs  and  dangers.     A  r.  i** 

emii:  shown  the  rod 

t  us.      tlii  waning!  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  Ins  ** 


disastrous  events;  and,  on  all  UmM  QOOasJOBS,  proved  himself-' 
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be  i  most  valuable  adviser  to   the  Sovereign  and  to  the  Goven.- 
ment  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  disposition  in  the  present  time  to  look  upon  con- 
archv   as    if   it   were    little    more   than    ;i 
pageant.     But  no  one  can  read  attentively  the  pages  of  the  work 
DO* before  us  without  perceiving  that  not  only  arc  the  public 
duties  of  the  Sovereign,  of  which  the  world  takes  no  account,  of 
arduous  kind,  hut   that  the  Sovereign  exercises  a  very 
material  and    important   influence   upon    public    affairs.        Kven 
these  visits  of  courtesy  from  one  Sovereign  to  another,  which  were 
of  the  present  reign,  are  not  without  their  effect, 
and  upon  the  whole  a  very  good  effect.      It  is  clear,  from  what  is 
revealed  to  us  in  this  memoir,  that,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
influence  of  the  Knjjli-di  Court  had  a  direct  effect  IB 
maintaining  the  pence  of    Europe.      And,  doubtless,  the  visits  of 
the  Kings  ami  Emperors  who  came  to  die  English  Court  did  not 
&1  to  impress  upon    those  monarchs  a  just  idea  of  the  I 
power  of  the  British  Dal 
There  is  one  memorable  letter  written  h\  the  Queen  on  the 
the   Spanish   marriages,  which  we   think  affords    a 
Mice  a  of  the  service   that    a  DOOncfa  ma\  perform 

•r  her  country,  even  when  writing  in  a  somewhat  private 
capacity.  The  part  which  England  took  in  that  painful  question, 
tat  exact  limits  which  she  placed  to  her  interference,  the  reci- 
procity which  she  demanded  from  the  other  parties  concerned, 
wt  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  letter  to  the 
ie  Belgians,  a  part  of  which  we  here  subjoin  : — 

'M?  dkaji  Louise, 

'  I  have  read  and  ro-rcad  with  the  greatest  attention  the  Kin 
^laut'  oent  events,  and  his  statement  of  tho  motives 

•bicli  have  g  '-ho  course  of  the  French  Government  in  regard 

'Ibis  u  -panish  atfair,  and  I  an  deeply  pained  to  have  to 

declare  that  the  perusal  of  his  letter  has  in  no  way  altered  lite  opinion 
*oicti  1  hod  previously  formed,  nor  the  pain  I  feel  that  these  events 
•touM  lav.  able   our  cordial  understanding*— an 

Vtderatanding  which  was  so  useful  and  so  precious. 

1  Tho  King  accuses  mo  of  looking  at  these  affairs  only  through  the 
•Mium  •  if  Lord  I'almeraton.  This  accusation  has  caused  me  profound 
^grL-t,  because  I  had  every  right  to  hope  that  EBb  HJsjeaty  knew 

n  *  mits  tho  Comte  do  Jarnae,  *  was  tho  flnrt  to  make  tuo  of 

•aeplir-  I  ;>ding."  In  tho  course  ■•  ration  with 

*>at  H..  lonntrv  sent.    It  expressed  fcithfally  tin-  natan  of  the 

mutual  attachment  between  two  eminent  statesmen 

more  than  thirl;. 

tod  then  f>>r 
**°  flj*t  .of  living  in  r  mutual  confidence  and 

8*«kill  t  Deuz  Mond*$,  July 

enough. 
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enough  of  my  sincere  friendship  for  him  to  be  convinced  that 
friendship  would  inspire  within  me  tho  most  lively  desire— 1  mi  ^5* J 
even  say,  anxiety, — to  see  things  simply  as  they  are,  and  to  put  ii| 
thorn  the  most  favonmhlo  construction.     It  is  not   thi  1*  1 

vexations,  to  have  to  acknowledge  towards  all  the  world,  thus    *-Li 
conduct  of  France  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  "  ent&nf 
cordial*"  and  to  the  ogrconiout  formerly  come  to  between  us.     I  ki  • 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  takes  precisely  the  same  view  as  ourselves,  wici    - 
believe  that  he  has  expressed  as  much  to  M.  Guizot.* 

1  The  one  simple  /act,  which  governs  this  whole  aflair,  is,  that  t.l»« 
King  declared  that  ho  would  not  give  one  of  his  sons  to  the  Qu^^ 
of  Spain,  and  thut  OB  thin  declaration  he  based  the  right  to  Li 
tin-  Queen's  choice  to  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  descendant*  «-: 
Philip  V.  We  disputed  and  denied  this  right;  still  we  consented  lo  *•** 
ICO  l>eing  so  restricted,  and  even  promised  to  recommend  it  * 
Spain;  and  to  this  wo  have  most  scrupulously  and  religiously  adber*^* 
without  swerving  one  h:iir"*-brcadth.  What  the  King  desirtd  I** 
married  a  descendant  of  Philip  v.,  and  of  %  * 
descendants  just  that  one  whom  he  knew  we  regarded  as  tho  le-^*' 
eligible.  The  sanio  day  the  King  gives  his  son  to  the  heiress 
smnptive-  lo  tho  Crown,  not  only  without  previous  concert  with  «  J 
but  contrary  to  tho  pledge  which  he  gave  roe  at  En  lust  autm 
with  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  he  for  tho  first  tic^- 
mixed  up  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta.  This  pledge  wi^^ 
a  that  he  would  not  think  of  this  marriage,  so  long  as  it  was  a  politii?-^1 
question,  and  not  until  the  Queen  was  married  and  had  chihir 

'  Tho  King  endeavours  to  justify  this  departure  from  the  cour«»*' 
agreed  upon  between  us,  by  assuming  that  we  have  pressed  tho  cand  i" 
dature  of  our  00U8JD   Leopold,  contrary  to  the  engagement  we  La<' 
under  to  His  Majesty. 

•  I  deny,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  Leopold  has  ever  bees 
put  forward  as  onr  candidate,  either  by  the  English  Government,  <>r 
by  any  PMBQDC  of  tho  Oobocg  fiunily.     Tho  fact  is,  that,  if  Leopold1 

L-no  a   oai  lis  was  due   to  Spain  alono;    and  to  Queen 

Christina  he:  ling  spontaneously    ami   in    g 

faith,  or  as  a  trap  for  the  English  Minister  at  Madrid,  took  numerous 
steps  to  effect  tins  OOinbiBAtion,  ffUfll)  hIic  only  abandoned  at  tho  last 
moment.     Then,  as  throughout,  our  conduct  has  been  invariably 
saim  ■  at  no  coui  to  this  scheme,  and  we  advised  the 

Queen  to  seek  among  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.  a  candidate  to  bar 
mind. 

*  8uch,  then,  I  assert,  has  been  tho  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  us  ; 
its  straightforwardness  and  probity  cannot  be  impu 


1  Nothing  more  painful  could  possibly  have  befallen  me  than 


this 


•  Lord  AlmruWn   bad  br  Ihll  time  writt.  n   to  M.  Gaiiot  in  »nnvr   to  his 
explanation  .if  lh»-  ufluir :— '  I  •!••  n- »t  OMnttvhend  why  it  hu  been  thoi 
or  noct-stary  to  ahaadoa  ti  •  ntorcd  into  with   me   l*»t 

year,  and  rinoc  Creqosallj  repeated,  respecting  tin  marriage  of  M01 

unhappy 
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uihappy  difference,  both  because  it  has  a  character  so  personal,  and 
because  it  imposes  upon  mo  the  duty  of  opposing  tin-  marriage  of  | 
priucc,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  all  his  family,  I  entertain  so  warm  a 
nkaieliip. 

'  My  only  consolation  in,  tbut  as  what  is  proposed  cannot  be  carried 
onl  without  prodncing  gravo  complications,  and  witlmuteven  exposing 
to  many  dangers  a  family  whom  I  hold  in  high  regard,  they  may  even 
yet  retrace  their  steps,  before  it  is  too  late. 

•  Evor,  your  most  doroted, 

•  Windsor  Castle,  September  87th,  1846.'  ■  V.  R. 

This  was    Dot    a    letter    in    the    preparation    of   which    Her 

abinet  had  any  share.  That  it  was  written  in  concert 

ie  Prince  (ever  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  adviser  nnd 

troest  friend)  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Hut  although  emanating 

purely  from  the  Sovereign,  we  know  from  another  source,  that  it 

entire  approval  of  1  ler  Majesty's  Constitutional  ad\  i 
In  a  letter  of  Lord    Palmerston  to  Lord    Xormanbv,  which  is  to 
'*  found   in    the    third    volume  of  Lord   Palmcrston's   'Life,'   he 
*»ys,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  the  letter  in  qoeetion  :— 

'My  D8AB  Nokma.nbt,  *  BroadUnds,  September  27,  IS t& 

•  «••••• 

1  Do  not  mention  it  to  any  one ;  but  the  Queen  lias  written  the 
French  a  tickler  in  answer  to  a  letter  he  sent  hor.     Both 
"**e  passed  through  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.     Her  letter  was 
quite  her  own,  in  concert,  I  presume,  with  Prince  Albert;  and  1  did 
111  Me  it  till  after  it  was  written,  but  I  concurred  in  ovory  word. 
:is  the  performance,  of  his  promise  to  her  to  delay  till  after 
are  bora  to  the  Qnoon.     In  his  letter  to  hor  he  dm  Stopped 
^  mention  of  that,  nnd  alluded  only  to  Guizot'e  promi* 
*™j  tikes  no  notice  of  what  passed  between  the  ministers,  and  dwells 
a  what  was  said  between  the  Sovereigns. 
•  Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  'Falmustoh. 

We  have  said  that  the  letter  to  Queen  Louise  was  assuradlj 
J***  result  of  the  joint  counsels  of  our   Queen    and   the   Prince. 
iil  of  the  great   business  of  Hex  Majesty9!  lil 

SO  worthy  of  all  trust  could  not  fail  to  be 

tied  t«»  for  counsel  idanoe.   The  world  knows  already 

dng  of  the  Prince'a  relation  to  tli»* 

<Uffji,  of  which  a  more  complete  picture  is  presented  in  Mi 

"  -Jin in's  volume.      It  was  perfect  in  its  kind.     The  w liter  of  the 

roduction  to  the  Speeches  of  the  Prince  Consort'  thus  de- 


, 


as  it : — 

1  The  tastes,  the  aims,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  the  Royal  pair 
fcfru  the  same.     Their  mutual  respect  and  confidence  went  on  in- 

IIUHlfllH, 


creasing.     Their  Affection  grew,  if  possible,  oven  warmer 

106  m  the  years  of  their  married  lifo  advanced.     Companion 
r  domestic  employment,  in  their  doily  labours  for  the  istate,  sv-snd, 
indeed,  in  almoht  every  occupation,  the  burthens  and  the  difficul  •fcii* 
of  lifo  wore  thus  lessened  moro  than  by  half  for  each  one  of      'tht 
persons  thus  happily  united  in  this  true  marriage  of  the  souL     W  JfeieB 
the  fatol  blow  wiis  struck,  and  tho  Prince  was  removed  from  -«-! 
world,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  position  of  greater  sorrow,  and  crr^ae, 
indeed,  more  utterly  luiloni.  than  that  which  became  tho  lot 
Survivor—  d<  i  :i  She  horself  has  described  as  baling 

lhn  "  I ,if.;  of  lb  r  Life.'"—  Introduction  to  the  Speeches  and  Addre*~-**» 
of  the  Prince  Contort,  p.  55. 

If,  however,  the  writer  of  this  Introduction  had  posse- 
advantage   of  reading  what    Mr.   Martin's  readers   n^fW  Kn      -<,,v' 
i      bj    bad   'Mi;  paragraph,  he  might    have  addes    —ll° 

it.      The  devotion   <•!  thfl   Prince   Consorl  to  the    interests  of 

Queen,  and  of  die  i  which  .si  is,  was  compl 

It  was  also  ver\  jMTiiliar  in  its  nature.      The  Prince  did  DOt  ^sag»'m 

at  faMUling,  in  anj    ceapect,  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Pr 

Minister,  nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  the  much  humbler  ^^I,,r1( 
of  a  \    *<•   the   Queen;    but   he  <li»l   it- iBBrflni 

the    part    ol    bar    m<>st     intimate    friend   and    counsellor,   accs^^->* 
pHi  .us eli   fin  this  office  by  makii  It"  tliornog — ^  j 

n\  hole  field  of  home  as  well  as  foreign  politics, 
at  the  same  m  flagged  in  the  ende  .  hich  we 

v   reason    to  believe  was  fully  responded   to)   to  make 

Highly    ii  il    and    ap  the    knowh^~_ 

afforded  and  the  counsel  given,  so  that  those  two  great  ones  mi    -^J'^ 
think  and  .-.  plate  harmoi:  uson.     Their  marris-    -^a' 

nion  as  is  rarely  met  with,  and  can  only"-^?. 
rarel\  net  with — the  pursuits  and  avocations  of  mosi  men  ! 
such  as  their  wives  can  seldom  enter  into,  or  deeply  syinputl-  &■  ul 

BOal  interesting  subject,  and  ooe  which   is  sure  to  atli   -■*"  r . 
the  notice  of  all  classes  of  trader*,  is  the  relation  between  I 
Prince  Consort  and  thr  Queen's   Ministers,  as  it  appears  in" 
pnges  of  this  work.     The  shrew  d  politic*!  observers  of  that 
must,  no  doubt,  have  perceived  and  commented  upon  the  di-ssr 
cult  vol 'the  position.    The  Pn  .»rt  mas  a  great  personssr  ^jf* 

— naturally  a  very  potent  peranoagr — hut  ret  basing  mi  disrinc^^Tv 
recognised'  place  in  the  constitution,  "the  Prince  thoroogf  ~^"v 
understood  this    anomaly,    and,   by     his   great    tact,  tnmrd  .*? 

anomalous   poMtkm  into  a  highry  honourable  and  most  ases«B**>/fii 


Doubtless  with  regard  to  the  Qaecn's  Ministers,  this  n 

be 


qftht  Prune  Consort. 


Prince  Consort  must  sometimes  Lave 
segun  with  a  little  feeling  of  fear  on  their  part  lest  there  should 
be  any  interference  on  his,  which  might  prove  a  hind  ranee  to 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     1 1  fear,  however,  cm 

it  was  very  soon  dispelled  ;  and  the  pages  of  this  volume  abound 
with  expressions  showing  the  en  I  ifw.lcncc  with  which  his 

wisdom  and  behaviour  inspired  successive  Prime  Ministers: — 

1  Lord  Melbourne  cannot  satisfy  himself  without  again  stating  to 
Tan  Majesty  in  writing  what  he  had  the  honour  of  saying  to  Y.-tir 
Hijetty  respoeti  II  ighness  the  Prince.     Lord  Melbourno 

bu  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  His  Boj 
temper,  and  discretion,  and  he  cannot  hut  feel  a  great  considi 
■od  security  in  the  reflection  that  he  leaves  Your  Majesty  in  a 
Btnttion  in  which  Your  Majesty  1ms  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
nek  advice  and  assistant".'.  Lord  Melbourne  feels  certain  that  Your 
Hijesty  cannot  do  better  than  havo  recourse  to  it  whenever  it  is 
otedtd,  and  rely  upon  it  with  confidence.' 

'Knee  the  chango  of  Ministry,  the  Prince  had  devoted  himself 
■*•  closely  than  before  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Tn  this  he  was 
enooonged  both  by  Sir  Robert  Poel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  were 
fxm  convinced,  as  Lord  Melbourne  had  been,  that  Her  Majesty  had 
"»  Wm  an  adviser  *  hose  capacity  and  strong  practical  judgment  could 
W  fail  to  bo  of  infinite  value  in  sasii  •lecisions.    13ef<»ro  Baron 

Stockxnar  left  England,  he  ha<l  the  satisfaction  of  being  told  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  how  greatly  both  Ministers  were  gratified  to  perceive  that 
fro  Queen  leant  upon  the  Prince's  judgment,  and  showod  an  obvious 
<lejire  that  he  should  share  her  duties.  It  gave  the  Prince,  Lord 
Aberdeen  added,  the  moral  status  and  influence  to  which  n 
^Ued;  and  they  had  also  remarked  with  pleasure  in  their  dealings 
*al>  him,  how  gently  he  exercised  his  authority,  never  giving  a  d> 
opiiioti  on  any  point  without  previously  consulting  the  Queen.  They 
toougL:  !  i  in-  e  should  occupy  this  pof 

•od,  as  it  was  with  the  full  cot  •  i  the  Queen,  it  could  be  open 

*°  no  possible  objection.' 

Robert  Peel,"  Rays  Lord  KingsdoWB  in  his  unpublished  "  Re- 
JjfleotJons  of  his  Life  at  the  Bar  and  in  Parliament,"  p.  130,  " 
*  introduced  me  to  him  (tin    Pi  i  in  1841,  said  that  I  should  find 

taaoQe  of  the  most  extraordinary  young  men  I  hod  ever  met  with." 
*W|beadds,  it  proved.  u  His  aptitude  for  business  was  wonderfV.l ; 
*•*  dullest  and  most  intricate  matters  did  not  escape  or  weary  his 
•fcouon;  his  judgment  was  very  good;  his  readiness  to  listen  to 
*?J  suggestions,  though  against  his  own  opinions,  was  constant ;  and 

I  saw  his  temper  often  tried,  yet  in  the  course  of  twenty 
*  Berer  once  saw  it  dnrtmi  i  tnessed  any  signs  of  impotiei 

it   was   with    tears   in  his   eyes,   and  with   words   of  the 
'loepest  regret,  that  Lord  Palmcrston,  who  was  Prime  Minister 

when 
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ruort, 


of 


when  the  Prince  was  taken  from  us,  confided  to  one  in  whoi 
!iirii;ill\  placed  confidence,  how  deeply  In-  deplored  for  tiie 
nation,  as  well  as  for  the  Queen,  the  death  of  the  Prince.  Tl»i* 
is  the  more  WOtthy  of  record,  as  it  is  no  secret  that  the  political 
views  of  that  Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Prince  li.id  occasions*!!? 
been  much  at  variance. 

Some  idea  may  he  given  of  the  work  before  ns  by  describ 
some  one  section  of  each  division  of  labour  which  occupied    th«* 

time  and  thought  of  the  Prince  and  Queen  during  that  par 

His    Royal     Highness' s     life     which    Mr.   Martin     has    aire 

recorded. 

In  the  course  of  this   narrative  there  were   many  Royal  vi***5 
ved   and   returned.      Such    visits  are   not   without    consil 
care  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  entertainers  ;   and  tl»«\' 
require  to  he   managed    with   much   discretion.      In    illustratt** 
of  this  we  propose  to  give  an    account  of  the   late    Kmperor 
Russia's  visit  to  the  Queen. 

Again,  during  that  time  win  ra  into  the   narr.i 

the    biographer   there    are    ministerial    crises    and    changes 
Ministers.      We   propose    t.i    pye    MB    account    of  one    of   tin 
which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  and    ! 
Prince  on  these  critical  occasions. 

Thirdly,  there   is  t.<  be    ihown  the   interest  which  the    Pri^3 
look  in  all  the  social  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  encourav 
meat  which  he  gave  to  art,  science,  and  manufactures. 

To    commence   with    the    Emperox    of    Russia's    visit    to 
Queen,      On  the  30th  of  May,   is  S  I.  the  biographei  says:  — 

'  Tho  Queen  and  Prince  were  somewhat  taken  by  surprise  by 
intelligenco  that  tho  Emperor  of  Russia  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
ik!i  Court,  ;uid  might  be  daily  looked  for.  .  .  .  OntheSrdofJ 
ho  was  met  at  the  Slough  Station  by  tho  Prince,  and  conducted 
him  to  tho  Castle.  -  was  greatly  struck — as,  indeed,  « 

ot? — by  the  lKsauty  and  magnificence  of  that  noblest  of  all 
icnoo*  .  and  his  reception   during  the  live  days  of  his  stay  at 
I  iourt  impressed  him  with  t\  ion,  srhieh  he  repeat* 

pressed,  that  it  was  conducted  on  tho  noblest  scale  of  any  I 
had  seen.     Every  H  said,  appeared  to  bo  douo  with 

and  us  if  nothing  more  dam  ordinary  wore  g 

uperor  iu  visiting  England  was  no  dot. 
mainly  political.     It  was  an  excellent  thing,  he  said  to  tho  Qt 
rp«g  now  and  then  with  Otto's  own  . 

b'nlomatisH  only.    Bnch  mw  1  „g  of  friendansa"^'^ 

than  in  a  host  .,f  tmssa^^^ 
or  letters.     1 1,  m  voided  discusai-  Eurofl  " 


JfevfUi 

*rti»  the  Quoon,  but  he  took  frequent  opportunities  of  going  into  thorn 

*Uh  the  Premier  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  aud  also  v.ii  Albert, 

v.-raiug  at  all  times  with  the  greatest  apparent  unreserve.     In  all 

ii*  conversations  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  win  the  confidence 

lo  statesmen  at  the  heat  1  •  if  En  n  ud  to  convince  them  of 

the  nprightness  and  strictly  honourable  dharaotar  of  1ms  intentions.' 

The  caution  of  the  Prince  ( Sonsoort  is  manifested  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  a  caution  which  w,  ml>t  equal  aed 
i  n  the  course  of  ail  the  other  visits  from  foreign  Sovereigns: — 

'On  the  Emperor  the  Prineo  produced  u  &  op  impression.     Tie  told 
should  like  to  have  him  for  his  own  son.     In  their 
pcsrsonal  commnnii  I  id  bin)  With  the  greatest  confid-. : 

*lpaid  him  what  in  the  Emperor's  opinion  wu  probably  the  highest 
of  his  regard,  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  they  might  one  day 
nai  eld  of  battle  on  tho  some  side.     The  Prince  was  on  the 

jxjiutof  replying,  that  he  h  J  might  never  see  any  interruption 

•-•£"  th«  then  peaceful  state  of  Europe;  but  as  this  would  have  implied 
<l-ii»liproval  of  the  policy,  which  seemed  to  assumo  such  an  interruption 
*s  certain  to  take  place,  ho  checked  hiinsclf,  thinking  the  remark 
sxsdgbt  be  taken  amiss.' 

Her  Majesty,  in  a  letter  to  King  Leopold,  marked  by  the 
ir»cisive  pen  md  graphic  force  which  Hex  Majetty  brings 

i  1  hrr  descriptions  of  men  and  tilings,  gives  her  account  of 
*fc*is  visit  of  the  Late  Emperor  of  Russia : — 

*I  will  now  (having  told  nil  that  has  passed)  give  you  my  opinions 

*-*3d  feelings  on   the  subject,  which  I  may  say  are  Alberts  also.     I 

^_4'  against  tho  visit,  fearing  tho  gene  and  hustle,  and  even 

~i first  I  did  not  feel  at  all   to  like  it;  but  by  living  in  the  same 

gather  quietly  aud  unrestrainedly  (and  this  Albert,  and  with 

ith,  says,  is  the   great  advantage  of  these  visits,  that  I   not 

see  those  great  people,   ba  i.  I  got   to   know  tho 

OK  and    he    to  know  me.     There  is  much  about  him  which  I 

Dot  help  liking,  and  I  think  his  character  is  one  which  should  bo 

lorstood,  and    Looked    upon   for  once  as   it  is,     N<:   is  stern  ami 

^■^Tere,  with   strict   principles   of  duty  which   nothing  on   earth    will 

^*l»ko  him  change.     Very  clever  I   do  not  think  him.  and  his  mind 

*-**  not  a  cultivated  one.     His  education  has  been  neglected.     Politics 

I  military  concerns  i  he  takes  great  interest  in ; 

fc-Xo  arts  and  all  softer  occupations  ho  does   not  care  for;   but   ha   Is 

[  am  certain     sincere  even  in  his  most  despotic  acts— from  a 

**«n*o  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  govern,     lie  is  not,  I  am  sure,  aware 

rthe  dreadful  cases  of  individual  misery  which  he  BO  often  causes; 

rl  can  wo,  by  various  instances,  that  be  is  kept  in  utter  ignoranco 

many  things  which  his  people  curry  out  in  most  corrupt  ways, 

■^hilo  he  thinks  he  raely  just.     lie  thinks  of 

Outdoes  not  look  into  details;  and  I  am  sure  much  novi  butt  his 

^•ra,  and,  as  you  observe,  how  con  it  ? 

<  Ho 
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of  tlie  Prince  Consort. 


•  lie  asked  for  nothing  whatever  — Las  merely  expressed  his 

anxiety  to  he  on  the  host  terms  with  us,  but  not  to  tho  exclusi 

others     only  1st  thingB  remain  as  they  are.    He  is  very  much  alarmed 

v  the  East,  and  about  Austria.  ...  He  is,   I   should  say,  too 

fnmk,  fur  ho  talks  so  openly  before  people,  which  ho  should  not  do, 

in i.l   with  difficulty  restrains  himself.     His  anxiety  to  be  boliorod  is 

,       must  say  his  personal  promises  I  am  inclined  to 

vu     Then   his   feelings   are  very  strong.     He  feels  Irinrfo^ 

ly, — and  his  love  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  for  all  children, 

is  very  great.     Ho  has  a  strong  feeling  for  domestic  life,  saying  to 

mo,  when  our  children  were  in  tho  room,  "  Voila  Its  doux  moments  de 

rie!"     One  can  see  by  tin   way  ho  takes  them  up  and  plays  with 

th-. 'in,  that  ho  is  vury  fond  of  children.' 

At   the  conclusion   of  tho    Emperor's  visit,   he  spoke  in   th 
raise  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  Sir  KolxTt  reel,  sayir, 
Lihed  'every  Prince   in  Germany  bail  as   much  ability 

ll.r   Majesty,  in   her  letter  to  BLing  Leopold,  makes  the  fo 
lowing  important  remark: — 

1 1  hope  that  you  will  persuade  the  King  (Louis  Fhilippe)  to  < 
all  tho  same  in  September.     Our  motives  and  politics  are,  not  to  1 
losivu,  but  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all— and  why  should  we  not? 
make  no  secret  of  it/ 

It  was  with  such  feelings  that   the  Royal  pair  exercised   their 
hospitality   tOVlldf  I  rci-rns. 

We  now  proceed  to  jrive  an  account  of  some   political  events 

in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  principal  person  concerned, 

.is  regards  which  it   is  to  be  seen  what  support  and  comfort 

»>ucen  and  the  Prince  Consort.     But  before 

r.  of  place  to  say,  that  nothing  can  give  a 

ier  idea  of  KM  m  which  governed  the  relation  of  the 

t  rown   to   it>   Ministers  after  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  than 

revealed  in  the  present  volume.     Lord  Melbourne,  always 

.    and  generous,  with  all  his  fatal  good-nature  and  readiness 

e  pressure  of  his  party,  used  his  best  endeavours,  as 

we  have  seen,  to  smooth  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  succeed 

in  the  place  be  had  so  long  occupied  as  the 
adviser  of  the  (V.mn.     Much  use  had  been  made,  to  the 

.  «ry  partw  of  their  conduct  as  to  tike  voce  on  the 
allowance,  and  other  matters,  at  the  time  of  bis  marriage. 

Mt  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  aw 
t  moment.  1-  and  that  the  part 

had  apparent  hoatilitt  to  the  wi*hc*  of  the  Queen  sad 

the  interests  e  mi^ht  well  be  remembered  to  his 
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prejudice.    Hut  however  well  founded  niefa  apprehensions  might 
have  been  under  former  reigns,  the  spirit  which  now  reigned  a 

the  Palace  was  such  as  quickly  to  put  nil    such  apprehensions  to 
rwt.     I  rv  clear  from  what  Mr.  Martin  tells  us  (p.  118), 

and  his  statement  we  are  in   a  position   to  corroborate  on  the 
Sir  Robert  Peel  more  than  once  spoke 
to  the  same  effect. 

'Peel  used  to  say,  that  lie  had  felt  no  slight  emharrassmcut  on  first 
ooni&g  into  oflfic  with  the  Prince,  for  the  fact  was  painfully 

praont  to  his  mind,  that  the  serious  curtailment  of  tin.  Prince'B  income 
was  mainly  due   to  the  prominent  support  which  he  had  given   to 
!iorp*s  motion  the  previous  year.     Ho  was,  thorcfore,  not 
touched  to  find  that  not  a  shade  of  personal  soreness  could  he 
traced  is  the  Prince's  demeanour.     On  the  contrary,  his  communica- 

rc  of  that  frank  and  cordial  character  which  at  once  ji 
the  -Minister  at  his  ease,  and  made  him  feel  assured  that  not  only  was 
no  grange  entertained,  but  that  lie  might  count  thenceforth  on  being 
treated  as  a  friend.' 

And  as  a  friend  he  was  from  that  hour  welcomed  and  tru> 

an-l  i  k  down  in  1850,  in  the  roll  tide  of  his 

ripmed  intellectual  strength  and  influence,  none  ntourned  his 

lost  more  truly  than   the  Queen  and  Prince,  whom  he  had  felt 
an  embarrassment  in  approschil 

U  cannot    be    said    that    Mr.    Martin    U     not    a    master    of 
Inwi  though  these  events  arc  narrated  In  his  work  with 

inflicient  fulness   and  admirable  clearness,  we  find  the  greatest 
in   condensing  his  account,    and    must    often   let   the 
sun  !«>r  himself.     It  was  after  a  tour  in  German)  nnder- 

the  Prince,  which  had  afforded  both  of 
liirni  great  delight,  I  returned  to  encounter  a  very  disas- 

trous state  of  things  at  home: — 

'The  state  of  affairs  at  homo  had  not  improved  within  the  last  six 
*edbL    The  Tain,  which  had  pnrsnod  the  Royal  tourists  on  the  Rhine, 
ks,  amidst  thunder  Hid  Iflftoged  the  harvest 

British  islondi  and  --  rioua  fears  for  the  crops  had  spread 
fanners  to  the  statesmen,  whose  anxieties  such  an  event  were 
w  ttmch  calculated  to  increase.     A  now  and  terrible  feature  of  appre- 
vras  added  in  the  reports  which  continued  to  erowd  in  upon 
of  a  strange  blight  which  threatens  !  wholly  to  destroy  the  potato 
in  Ireland,  and   to  produce   serious  ravages  in  England  and 
ere,  if  less  relied  upon  by  the  population  as  a  staple 
i,  it  was  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the  farmers.     In  tho 
j's  Journal  for  October,  entry  upon  entry  tells  of  tho  prevailing 
.  which  culmin  ie  boginning  of  October  is  tho  words: 

•^ry  hud  news  from  Ireland — fears  of  a  famine."     A  crisis  of 
ra%v-^Jt  moment  was  at  hand,  which  had  to  bo  grappled  with  firmly  and 

at 


ftt  once.     Cabinet  Councils  I  ■       •  >h  inn!  four  of  these  bold  in 

ly  in  November,  ■  agitato]  England,  perplexed  th<  wjgacE- 
Tuilcms.  and  disturl>ed  even  th<  ce  of  the  i 

Metternich."     What  engaged  their  deliberations  could  bo  no  s 

do  world.  The  Free  Trade  party  saw  in  the  disaster  tvh»i*~* 
hud  fallen  ujion  tin-  country  an  auxiliary  more  j^-Uuit  than  the  \j&ri 
eloquence  of  their  best  Speakers;  and  Protectionists,  who  had  lonrf 
seen  that  to  Sir  1<  1  they  must  not  look  as  a  loader,  watd*** 

with  apprehension  for  his  next  mora  in  u  policy  which  they  must  Imro 
MUM  time  foreseen   could    only  result  in  the  abolition   of  the 
protective  duties  on  corn.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had   at  first   l>cen  inclined   to  submit  to  He 
Majesty  an  Order  in  Council  *  at  once   throw  i.  the 

:ui< I  IsTttJtillgtO  Parliament   tor  an    indemnity."      lie   must, 

r,  have  hern  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  for  Parliament  was 
not  calh   I  i.  II  had  MOD  the  gen.     J        p  hut 

prorogued. 

M:\  Mai  tin  notices  that,  at  that  lime,  1 1 1  *  -  Whigs,  at  lea* 
the  Whig  leader*,  had  also  changed  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  Protection.  I  hit,  ;is  he  justly  remarks,  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  position  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Whigs  in  respect  to  this  question,  all-important  at  the  time. 
The  Whigs  were  not  hampered  hv  pledges  t«i  uphold  Protection 
— pledges  00  I  he  faith  ol  which  their   rivals  had   been    placed  in 

power.     The  Lord  .John   Russell's  famous   Edinburgh 

letter,  dated  22nd  November,  L84&,  in  which  he  said,  •  It  is 
longer  worth  while  to  contend  foi  B  fixed  duty.     The  in 
of  BB  ithoul  a  provision  for  its  extinction  in 

■  short  period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently 
fruitful  of  animoaitj  end  discontent.1 

The   efted    of  this   letter  H  loulit.  very  great,  but    it    is 

probable  that  Sir  Roberl  Peel'i  determination  was  not  much 
influenced  by  it,  nod  had  been  resolved  ujhui  in  his  own  mind 
before.    To  so  shrew d  ■  man  hji  position  for  some  time  mu>t 

meanly  have  apj>earcd  untenable.     As  our  author  says. 
Mil'  it  along  with  the  policy  announced 

by  hie  adversary,  had  no  alternative  but  to  provide  for  him 
of  carrying  it  out.* 

i  December,  he  placed  bis  resignation 
I 
extract  fn-m  Sir  Robert  Peel's  '  Memoirs'  will  show  : — 

•  In  tho  course  of  the  interview  with  Her  Majesty,  which  took  place 
after  my  arrival  at  Osborne  on  the  5th  of  December,  I  trust  tl 
satisfied  I  D  that  I  won  influenced   by  considerations  of  the 

public  interest,  and  not  hy  tho  fear  of  responsibility  or  of  reproach,  in 

humbly 
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humbly  tendering  my  resignation  of  office.     IlYr  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  accept  narks  of  confideuco  and  approbation  which,  however 

gratifying,   mado  it  a  very  painful  act  to  replace  in  Her  Majesty's 
hands  tfco  trust  she  bad  confided  in  ine. 

*  I  will  not  say  more  than  that  the  generous  support  which  I  hud 
fjrmly  received  from  Her  Majesty  and  from  tl.     P      ee,  and  nil 
that  jhs-i  irement,  made  :iii   [on/rosslon  mi 

raj  heart  that  ean  never  bo  effaced.     I  could  not  say  less  than  this 
•  doing  violence  to  feelings  of  grateful  and  dutiful  attachment.' 
■S\'r  ft  Peel's  Mtuioin,  ?oL  ii.  p.  --'--'• 

I»nl  John   Russell  was  then  summoned  from    Edinburgh  to 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  ■ 

ry.      This  proved  at  once  to  be  no  e  '    : — 

1  Lord  John  Itussoll  had  from  the  first  anticipated  fuilure  as  by  no 

mam  unlikely,  and  he  had  toll  Her  Majesty  that  in  such  an  event 

Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  Govern- 

Wttt    But  not  the  less   seven-  was'the  strain   upon  that  statesman's 

roinge  and  loyalty  when  appealed  to  by  his  sovereign  to  resum-  tip 

Woof  affairs.     The  experience  of  the  last  year  had  taught  him  ■  Imt 

b»  most  be  )  ace  in  the  coolness  of  former  friends,  the 

J SQpuort  of  09 willing  adherents,  and  the  rancour  of  disap- 

political  antagonists.     Very  significant  is  the  brief  record  in 

nce's  Diary  of  what  occurred  : — "  Sir  Itobcrt  I'cel  comes  down 

ifbfttl  -  very  much  agitated,  but  declares  that  ho  will  not 

o,  and  will  undertake  the  Government." ' 


ihr  biographer  comments  upon   the  sacrifice  of  his  priva 
»liflgs  I  Peel  must  have  made  00  this  man 


•ate 

memo- 

ioii.     And,  Indeed,  nothing  can  well  be  more  painful 

R high-minded    man   than,  as  the  Leader  of  a  Party,  to  Imve 

some   distinct   line  of   policy   on   sonic  very    important 

i,  thereby  largely  pledging  both  himself  and  his  followers, 

and  then  turning  suddenly  round   and   saying,  sWe  are  in  the 

*Tong,  and  our  adversaries  in  the  right.'     Sir  Robert  Peel's  very 

must    have   made  this    confession  doubly  dis- 

tg   to   him.      And    then,  when    from    the   force   of  eireum- 

«taoces,  as  in   the  present  case,  the  Leader  is  not  only  compelled 

tPtr.n  pinions,   but  to  take  action   upon   the  contrary 

painfulnessof  his  position  rises  to  its  utmost  height, 

ever  >  is  mind,  not  under  the  immediate  sway  of  part] 

.  must  feel  deeply  for  him  and  with  hirn.     Such  were  the 

>>f  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort: — 

"They  had  been  long  accustomed,"  writes  our  author,  ■  to  admire 
Robert  Peel  and  those  about  him,  for  thinking  only  of  what  was 
best  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  with  little  earo  whether  it  Wlf 
party  or  not.     But  in  this  most  trying  hour  they  felt 

—.V..  -275.  K  strongly 
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htrongly  than  ever  that  ho  luul  shown  himself  "  a  man  of  unbounded 
loyalty,  courage,  patriotism,  and  high-mindednesa."  These  are  Her 
Majesty's  words,  writing  two  days  after  hia  resumption  of  office.  u  His 
conduct  towards  us,"  she  adds,  "  has  been,  I  might  say,  almost  'chival- 
rous.' I  never  have  seen  him  so  excited  and  so  determined,  and  sock 
a  good  cause  must  succeed." 

1  entertaining  such  views  of  the  minister  and  of  the  situation,  the 
remit  of  the  ministerial  crisis  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince.  "  Wo  arc  teehmfrvh  (glad  in  soul),  as  they 
say  in  Coburg,"  the  Prince  writes  to  his  step-mother  (25th  December), 
"  or  still  moro  frequently  ganz  fidd  (in  high  glee),  that  we  have  sur- 
vived a  ministerial  crisis  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  und  are  now 
standing  exactly  where  we  stood  before — upon  our  feet,  whereas  during 
Hi-  crisis  we  were  very  nearly  standing  on  our  heads."  ' 

Ottr  object  in  quoting  the  foregoing  narrative,  is  to  show   tlir 
support    and    encouragement    given    by    Her    Majeet)     and 

tin-   Prince  Consort  to  the  Queen's  Prime  Minister.      And 
support  was  not  given  to  that  Prime  Minister  only,  but  also  feo 
preceding  and  successive  Ministers. 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  speak  in  detail  of  the  Princr 
-ort's  love  of  art.  and  of  lire  lervioe  which  be  rendered  t- 
adopted  country  by  the  promotion  of  art.      The  constant  lalxmrs 
of  his  very  laborious  lilc  pre  vented  that  continuous  self-culture 
in   art,  to    which    he   would    otherwise,  doubtless,   have  dev. 
himself.     Our  author   tells   us  4  that,  both    in   painting  and  in 
ical   composition,   he   had    acquired    contiaerable    technical 
skill  ;  and    in   the  etcher's  art  the  Queen  and    himself  found  a 
delightful  occupation  lor  their  scanty  leisure.     To  sing  and  j 
ther   was   also   one   of    their   constant    recreations.      To 
Prince  music  was,  at  all  times,  a  source  of  supreme  delight — an 
element  in  which  the  hindrances  and  disappointments,  and  short- 
comings *>f  life  were  forgotten.'     Mr.  Martin  has  given  us. 
1  Kx  tracts  from  Letters  of  Lady  Lvttelton's,"  a  vivid  idea  of 
poetical    power   which    the    Prince    threw    into    his    playing:   of 
thfl  organ, — 'the  eloquent  exponent)'  M  Mr.  Martin  assures  us 
it  was,  *of  his  thoughts  and  tancies.'     And  many  of  those  who 
hod  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  Private  Concerts  in 
the  Palace  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  following  picture  of 
the  Piiru  <•  in  his  later  years  : — 

'  lie  woul'l  often  stand  apart  in  tho  drawing-room,  while  somo  great 

work  of   Beethoven.  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn  was  being  performed, 

wrapt  in  reverie,  but  with  a  look  in  his  face  which  those  could  beat 

understand,  who  1  ' .  that  the  pressure  on  a  brain  often  too 

rely  taxed  was  for  the  moment  removed.' 


* 
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In  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  the  IMnce  was  called  upon  to 
a  public  part  for  the  promotion  of  that  Art  which   he  so 
grcatlv  loved : — 

1  As  the  Prince's  devotion  to  art  soon  became-  known,  ho  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  its  encouragement  before  the  public. 
80  early  as  March  he  was  appointed   one  of  the  Directors  of 
Ancient  Concerts,  and  diroeted  his  first  concert  in  this  capacity  on 
Ike  29th  of  April.     His  selection  of  the  mnsic  for  the  occasion  was 
made  with  great  care,  and  ho  attended  an  elaborate  rehearsal  of  it 
with  tho  Queen  two  days  before.     This  concert  has  peculiar  interest 
•a  the  first  of  a  very  reumrkuMc  series  directed  by  the  Prince,  win 
with  what  was  done  by  him  elsewhere,  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  classical  music,  and  of  musical  art  generally  in  Eu gland,  that 
hm  been  of  the  highest  value  iu  raising  the  puhlic  taste.' 

A  much  wider   sphere  of  action    in    r<sjKCt   to  Art  was  to  Ik* 
i:     Prince  Consort  in  the  succeeding  year  1*11  : — 

'One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  tho  instalment  of  his 
Minirtry,  was  to  suggest  that  the  Prince,  whose  wido  range  of  know- 
lftdgft  in  art  and  science  was  by  this  time  generally  known,  should  be 
{wed  at  the  head  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  whether  advan- 
^fe  might  not  be  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  promote  and  encourage  tho  Fine  Arts  in  tho  Uuitcd  Kingdom.' 

The  original  Commission  included  a  very  remarkable  arra> 
«f  names : — 

Id  May  1844,  the  names  of  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
I«d)  Macanlay  were  added  by  a  supplementary  Commission.  ■  To 
a«  personally,"  the  Prince  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  (4th  April, 
1*14 ),  in  answer  to  his  letter  suggesting  this  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  Commission,  "  their  addition  would  bo  very  gratifying,  as  these 
fittings  (besides  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself;  give  me  an  agree- 
able  opportunity,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have,  to  get  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
<l»y  without  reference  to  politics." " 

The  Secretary  to  this  Commission  was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  | 
Charles  Kastlake.  He  met  the  I'rinee,  possessed  with  the  then 
prevalent,  but  utterly  groundless  idea  that  the  Prince  w.nl<l 
entertain  some  peculiar  favour  i"i  his  own  countrymen,  as  it 
was  not  then  generally  known,  as  it  is  now,  how  1  <nnph u  h 
naturalized  in  heart  and  soul  the  Prince  was;  and  that  there 
iras  nobody  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  British  interests  and 
ish  welfare  than  himself.  This  kind  of  error  Is  not  con- 
;l  t.i  the  British  people,  though  they  have  often  been  eene- 
[y  accused  of  it.  In  the  history  of  all  nations  it  may  lie 
aeeii  that  the  foreigner  is,  for  a  time,  suspect,  although  it  1 

K    2  be 


tolt 


ho  shown  from  history  (from  that  of  Spain  especially)  tli.it  t  W*B 
foreigner  has  often   exceeded  the   native    Ln   his  devotion 

the  country  of  his   adoption.      Sir  Charles   Eastlake  manifest!  "«'• 
in  the  course  of  this  interview,   the   spirit    and   the  good  s< 
which   might  be  expected  from  so  eminent  a  man.     'I  listen 
to  his  (the  Prince's)  plans,  and  made  objections  where  I  thoug 
it  neeessarv.     Two  OX  three  times  1  quite  forgot  who  he  wsa^s* 
he  talked  so  naturally,  and  argued  so  lairl\.' 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  afterwards  ranch  in  contact  with  tin- 
Prince,  and  also  saw  not  a  little  of  the  Queen,  must  have  or 
rebuked  himself  at  the  surprise  be  fell  thai  B  Prince  should  tr»  I  K 
BO  naturally,  and  argue  so  fairly,  ln  Other  Courts,  and  in  out- 
own  in  a  former  day,  such  a  feeling  would  have  been  not  oi»Iy 
natural,  but  more  than  justified.  The  earthly  .love's  hazi'l 
would  grasp  the  thunderbolts  on  the  slightest  indication  tl».»t 
his  supremacy  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  was  questioned,  a.  in  I 
his    talk    would    be  of  the    character  of  k  thunder,    nothing  but 

ider.'      Hut  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  con-.  I 
with  either   1  Ier   Majesty  or  the   Prince,  must  soon   have  been 
made   to  feel   that   they  welcomed   in   others   the  simplicity,  the 
directness,  the  frankness  which  arc  conspicuous  in  thcrnscl 
This    was   especially   the    case    with    the    Prince,    who    had    0 
ular  delight   in  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  goad 
talk,  and  who  has  been   heard  to  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  in  life  is   to  hear  a  long  course  of  good  argument. 
The  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  Collection  of  the  I'm 
Speeches'  corroborates  this  statement.      'In   serious   conversa- 
tion,'  he    says,  'the    Prince   was,  perhaps,  the   first    man   of  I 

I  le  was  a  very  sincere  person  in  his  way  of  talking;  so  tint- 
when  he  spoke  at  all  upon  any  subject,  be  never  played  with  ii  '• 
he  never  took  one  ride  of  a  question  be<  person  he  *** 

OOnvening  with   had  taken  the  other;    and,  in  fact,  cam. 
cussion  was  one  of  his  greatest    enjoyments.      He   was 
patient   in  bearing  criticism    and  contradiction ;    and,  indeed* 
rather   liked    to   be  opposed,  so   that   from   opposition   he  tuigl'1 
elicit  truth,  which  was  always  his  first  object.' 

^n    Charles  (Eastlake   now  thought  that  the   moment  hml 
when  he  must  make  a  stand  against  the  introduction  of  foreifo 
artists.       Had    His    Royal     Highness    insisted    upon    this,  ^ 

rlea  had  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  Secretaryship.    "' 
must  now  give  bis  own  words: — 

'  I  almost  said  as  nwch  by  observing  that  I  was  irrevocably 

mit ted  on  that  point  by  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  lute  co*" 

mfttoa,     Prince  Albert  said  he  knew  I  was,  for  ho  had  read  tl 

Ho  addon1,  however,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  mo.     I  then  said  I  **r 

so 
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English  artists,  who  might  l>e  entrusted   n 
goment  of  considerable  works,  employing  Germans  un<l 

1  agreeable  surprise  Princo  Albert  would  not  even  admit  that 
was  necessary,  for  he  Baid  be  was  convinced  that  in  all  ■ 
t'i  practical  dexterity,  \v liii-b  was  tin-,  department  in  which  it 
iwd  that  some  iii>tiinti(.!i  (for  fresco)  would  bo  necessary,  the 
were   particularly  skilful.     He  observed  that  iu  all  D 
the  English   generally  surpassed  all  other  nations.      He 
}  several  instances,  and  among  others  said,  "  Even  to  the  var 
caches,  it  is  surprising  how  much  more  perfect  the  English  prac- 
ia  than  that  one  sees  on  the  Continent."  ' 

this  Mr.  Martin  notes: — 

e  i'rince,  it  is  well  known,  was  particularly  observant  of  thn 
s  used  in  mauufucture,  and  of  their  special  gualitft  s.  and 
surprised  people  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
I  craft.     Wo  ore  able,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Portmnn, 
the  following  striking  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  know- 
in  a  mutter  pm  ieal.     When  at  Be]  '•~,  ou 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  the  Princo 
ill'  Cathedral  Chapter  Home,  tho  restoration  of  which  was 
nearly  completed.  The  Princo  admired  tho  work,  but  observed 
ord  Portman,  who  uttcuded  him,  that  tho  paint  used  was  of  tho 
kind,  "and  that  in  a  short  time  it  would  full  off  in  Bake*/1  A 
of  Iioid  I'urtnmn's  visiting  the  Chapter  HoUBOin  .July,  L870, 
the  walls  in  great  disorder,  a  part  of  the  paint  falling  away 
ly  as  the  Prince  had  foretold.' 

attention  was  not  merely  directed  to  the  encou- 
imt  of  art,  according  to  the  common  but  restricted  use  of 
ronl.  which  is  mostly  employed  to  signify  works  of.  scalp- 
ol"  painting,  ami  of  music.  1  lis  attention  was  not  the*  less 
tod,  ami  was  not  the  less  usil'ully  employed,  in  v  [fitillg  and 
■raging  whatevei  of  skill  was  to  be  seen  at  the  great  oeiil 
imerre  in  tliis  country.  Mr.  .Martin  gives  a  vivid  account 
Prince's  visit  to  Liverpool: — 

Tot  a  point  was  lust  to  his  observation.     "  Ho  had  often  heard," 

Ijis  remark  to  Mr.  Bromley  Moore,  tin?  Chairman  of  thn  Liverpool 

Committee,  who  attended  him,  "  of  the  greatness  of  Liverpool, 

be  reality  far  exceeded  his  expectations."     After  opening  the 

with  the  usual  ceremonies,  tl      Pi  tnefl  brought  the  enthusiasm  of 

ate  to  a  climax  by  proposiiig  at  t!  i  t  which  followed, 

•  British  Commerce.'     The   Prince's  dock,  the  buy 
port,  was  then  inspected  ;  visits  were  paid  to  tl.  Ow  pora- 

ad  Bluocoat  Schools,  and  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  St. 
ge's  Hall,  with  which  considerable  progress  bad  been  made.    Mr. 
.rchitect.  found  to  his  delight  that  every  architectural, 
t  of  novelty  or  importance,  which  he  would  havo  wished 

noticed, 


sliced,  was  appreciated  and  commented  on  by  the  Prince.     At 
docks  and  wore  houses  it  had  been  the  same.     The  Dock  eugii 
Jesse  Hartley,  a  man  of  the  first  einin. DM «  in  his  profession,  was 
once  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  technical  knowledge  of  hydra*/' 
engineering  shown  by  the  Pr  i 

and  practical,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  '  was  the  Prince's  inteuM^*^ 
in  tbi!  Aettfll  of  the  work,  that  ho   requested   that  a  sample  of 
granite-rubble  masonry  used  in  the  docks,  by  the  excell- 
ing had  been   struck,  might  bo   sent   up    to  him   at  Windsor  Castle. 
Tl»  so  details  are  given   on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  Kawlinsou. 
C.B.,  an  intimate  of  both  Mr.  Elmcs  aud  Mr.  Hartley,  from  whom  he 
received  them   at  the  time.     "St.  George's  Hull.''    Mr.  Itawlinson 
writes,  "  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  young  and 
gifted  architect.     The  Liverpool  Docks  art?  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  hydraulic  engineering  in   the   world.     The    Prince   was  at 
homo  with  hikIi  men  amidst  such  works.     To  an  architect  he 
talk  as  an  architect :  to  an  engineer,  as  an  engineer ;  to  a  painter,  ts 
a  painter;  to  a  sculptor,  as  a  sculptor;  to  a  chemist,  as  a  chemist; 
and  so  through  all  the  branches  of  Engineering,  Architectur. 
and  Hcience, 

The  farther  development  of  the  Prince  Consort's  incessant 
labours  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  art,  science,  ami  manu- 
factures. >\  ill  be  Been  in  the  tion  of  his  Lin,  which 
Mr.  Martin  bfli  v.-t  to  publish.  But  enough  has  already  been 
stated  t«>  prove  that,  from  the  Prince's  first  coming  t»  Lr  inland. 
up  to  the  time  at  which  the  present  narrative  ends,  he  die 
fail  to  be  ■  moat  attentive  observer  of  all  that  was 

nts   of    labour,  and   to  render  his   aid 
sympathy    to   all    gixitl   efforts    made    in    that,  or   indeed    in    am 
worthy  direction. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  of  the  Prince,  as  it  is  very  characteristic  •>! 
the  man,  that  he  did   not  care   for  those  \><«rks  only  in  which 
himself  took  an  active  part.      It  is  mentioned  that — 

'  He  loved  to  ride  through  all  the  districts  of  London  where  btuhiuag 
and  improvements  were  in  progress,  more  especially  when  they  were 
each  as  would  conduce  to  the  health  or  recreation  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  few,  if  any,  knew  so  well,  of  took  such  interest  as  he 
did,  in  all  that  was  being  done,  at  any  distance,  east,  west,  north,  ur 
■oath  of  the  great  city— from  Victoria  Park  to  Battersea — from  the 
Begent'8  Park  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  aud  far  beyond.  "  He  would 
frequently  return,"  the  Queen  says,  uto  lnncheon  at  a  great  pace, 
and  would  always  come  through  the  Queens  dressing-room,  w 
aho  generally  was  at  that  time,  with  that  bright  loving  anile  with 
which  he  ever  greeted  her;  telling  where  he  had  been -what  new 
building**  he  had  seen — what  studios,  Ac,  he  had  visited.  Hiding 
mere  riding's  aako  he  disliked,  and  said :  En  cuuuyirt  Mich  so. 
<lt  bores  me* 
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From  a  work  so  comprehensive  and  varied  as  this  is.   it    ti 
ffioult    to   determine  what    passages  to  select,  in   order  to  give 

t>w  best  idea  of  what   the   reader  will  find    in   it  most  wort! 

DOtite.      But  we  cannot   go  wrong  in    tailing  attention  to  some 

P»f  the  Prince's   remarkable   expressions  of  opinion   which    are 
>i]  through  the  book. 

In  a  memorandum  l>\  the  Prince,  which  he  gave  to  Lord  John 
lliusell,  on  Italian  affairs,  there  is  the  following  pregnant  and 
judicious  passage:  those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  poli- 
tical of  the  day  (1H47)  will  not  fail  to  remember  the 
occasion  referred  to  bv  the  Prince  : — 


•What  will  bo  Lord  Minto's  position  at  Komo?  Will  ho  bo  a 
uBtttar  accredited  to  the  Popo,  or  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  ? 
lit  will  be  opposed  bv  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  at  the  head  of  which 
tna  Austrian  ambassador  is  supreme,  who  will  bo  supported  (if  only 
odernand)  by  his  French  colleague.  These  two  great  Catholic 
powers  hare  means  in  their  hands  to  influenoo  the  Vatican,  whi. 
«*mot  dream  of  competing  with.  The  probability  ia  that  Lord  Minto 
•ill  havo  very  little  veal  influence,  and  will  ho  tnado  responsible  far 
♦wry  act  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  of  which  ho  may  have  been  totally 
ipmnt,' 


These  are  surely  very  wise  suggestions,  and  very  romaH 
« Coming  from  a  young  man  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Lord  John  Uussell  assured  Her  Majesty,  that  the  views  expressed 
inthe  memorandum  entirely  coincided  with  the  oouxee  of  con- 
ad  which  Lord  Palinerston  and  himself  had  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Queen. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  John  upon  the  same  subject 
the  Prince  observes : — 

'  England  has,  by  her  own  energies  and  the  fortunate  circumstances 
is  which  she  has  been  placed,  acquired  a  start  in  civilisation,  liberty, 
*od  prosperity  over  all  other  countries.  Her  popular  institutions 
Me  most  developed  and  perfected,  and  she  has  run  through  a  develop- 
ment which  the  (ithrr  countries  will  yet  in  succession  have  to  pass 
tnough.  England's  mission,  duty,  and  interest  is,  to  put  herself  at 
tat  head  of  the  diffusion  of  civilisation  and  the  attainment  of  liberty. 
«<  ber  mode  of  acting,  however,  be  that  of  fostering  and  protecting 
"try  effort  made  by  a  State  to  advance  in  that  direction,  but  not  of 
pissing  upon  any  State  an  advance  which  is  not  the  result  of  its  own 
impulse.  Civilisation  and  liberal  institutions  must  bo  of  organic 
gHvth  and  of  national  development,  if  they  are  to  prosper  and  lead 
to  the  happiness  of  a  people.     Any  stage  in  that  development  missed, 

fiado  in  it,  is  suro  to  lead  to  confusion,  and  to  retard  that 
pment  which  wo  desire.     Institutions  not  answering  the 
iety  for  which  they  are  intended  timet  icvrk  til,  even  if  these 
should  be  better  than  the  state  that  society  is  in.    Let 
England, 
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England,  therefore,  bo  careful  (in  her  zeal  for  progress)  not  to  j 
any  nation  beyond  its  own  march,  and  not  to  impose  upou  any  nal 
what  that  nation  does  not  il  but  k:t  hex  m  rsclf 

tli<    protector  and  friend  of  il]  States  engaged  in  ]>i<>grcssf  an 
them  acquire  that  confidence  in  England  that  she  will,  if  necessary, 
defond  them  at  her  own  risk  and  expense.     ThiB  will  give  her 
most  jxnv<  rful  moral  position  that  uny  country  ovei 

To  the  same  effect  the  Prince  wrote  on  another  occasion  : — 

1  We  are  frequently  inclintrd  to  jdunge  States  into  constitutional 
'  ins  towards  which  they  havo  no  inclination.     This  1  hold  to  be 

ftiite   tcronrj  (vide   Spain,    Portugal,   Greece),   although    it    is    1 
almerston's  hobby ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  1  mainl 
(TOO  position   is   to  be  the  doAmoe  aud  support  (d>  Wachi)  of 

States,  whoso  independent  development  is  sought  to  be  impeded  from 
without.' 

Again, with  what  tagacit)  and  boldm  P  ince  comments* 

in   a    letter   t"    Baron   Stockmar,   apon  the  King  of  Prussia's 

h. 

I  have  to-day  read  with  alarm  the  King  of  Prussia's  Speech, 
which  in  my  vile  word-for-word  translation  into  English  produces  a 
tndy  strange  innreSBOD.  Those  who  know  and  love  the  King  recog- 
nise bin  and  his  views  and  feeling!  in  every  word,  and  will  be  grateful 

!  sxpn  ss.-s  tli-'iii  ;  but  if  we 
j. ut  iiius4  Ives  into  tin  position  of  n  cold  critical  public,  our  heart 
sinks.  What  confusion  of  ideas!  And  what  boldness  in  a  Kir 
speak  extempore ;  and  at  such  a  moment,  and  at  such  length, 
only  to  touch  all  the  most  terrible  and  difficult  topics,  but  to  plunge 
into  thoui  slap-dash,  to  call  God  to  witness,  to  promise,  threaten, 
protest,  tvc." 

'  In  writing  to  Baron  Stockmar  a  few  days  later  the  Prince  re- 
marks on  two  qualities  in  the  character  of  King  Frederick  William, 
000  found   t<>  interfere  fatally  with   bifl  powers  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  practical  poli 

'  "  The  King  lets  himself  l>o  misled  by  similes  which  captivate  I 
fancy,  which  ho  carries  out  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose, 
which   fri  "iiifiitly  by    no  means  reflect  the  true  gtato  of  things, 
satisfy  because   tin  lever  and  suggestive  (:  I 

makes  close  discussion  with  him  impossible." ' 

lasl  remark  of  tin-  Prince  Consort  will  be  allowed  l»v 
rvanl  men  to  be  singularly  shrewd.  M..st  >4  the  greatest 
is  iii  the  world  find  ;i  huge  support  in  similes  which  ca] 

•. .  but  do  not  lerre  to  enlighten  tin-  understanding. 
I  Us  character  «»i  Pope  Pins  IX.  is  equally  striking: — 

►The  Popfl  il  the  counterpart  of  the  King  of  Prussia:  great  im- 
pulsiveness, half-digested  politic  d  iih  iciiteness  of  intellect, 
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ith  a  great  deal  of  cultivated  intelligence  (o-Wx/),  and  accessibility 
outward  a  The  rock  on  which  both  split  is  the  belief 

hut  they  can  set  their  subjects  in  motion,  and  keep  thu  direction  and 
prtad  of  the  movement  tutir.lv  in  their  Own  hands;  nay,  tliu: 

M  possess  the  right  to  control  the  ninvcuicut,  because  it  emanates 
from  them 

i,  we  would  cite  a  remark  that  was  made  bv  the 
which  we  think,  though  Li   is  not  of  a  political 

■  lure,  deserves  much  consideration  in  the  present 

I  don't  understand,"  he  would  often  say,  "  people  making  a 
boiaess  of  shooting,  and  going  oat  for  tho  whole  day.  I  like  it  as 
u  amusement  for  a  low  hours.  Die  Leute  hicr  (in  England)  tcollen 
rn  Gaehiift  tlaraus  machen." ' 

We  s.tiil     a    the   commencement   of  this    article,    that    Mr. 
Theodore   Martin    had    been    very    fortunate   in    having    to  pov- 
•   life    o!    one   who    was   BO   deeply   interested    in,   UK 

nit    with,  most  of  the    principal  events   of 

u\      There  is,  however,  one   drawback    against  which  the 

intend.      The  Prince  Consort's  character  was 

ffthat  tempered,  proportionate,  and  thoronghly  well-conditioned 

which  does   not  admit   of  any  of  those  violent  contrasts 

are  wont,  especially  at   first    sight,   to    make    a   character 

•rid  in  general   is  much  fascinated  by  what 

l'ie  in  character.     A  hero  such  as  Cortes,  pious  and 

unscrupulous-,   polite  and   cruel,  amiable  and   fierce,  tnev 

XnHtOL,  astonishes,  and    attracts    us.      The    reader    likes  to   read 

u    .     contrasts,    and    perhaps,  plumes   bimteU 

'|"m  the  (act  that  if  he  has  not  the  gTeatness,  at  least  he  has  not 

tn*  inconsistency,  of  the  hero  of  the  story. 

In  r.  something    in    the    Prince    Consort's 

•r  which   entirely   relieved    its  noble  gravity   and    con- 

\      .       have  intimated  helo;  -    Oflfl  <•!    ti,. 

"timorous  of  men — humorous    in    contra-distinction  to    witty; 

■      kind    of  humour  was  peculiarly  British.      It  pervaded 

of  anything    that   he   had   seen  :    i' 
I  and  not  forked  :  and  in  short  was  of  the  kind  that  docs 
nit  of  repetition. 

.  as   the    Prince   had  a  great   dislike   to  giving   pain, 

*'*!  to  guying  anything  that  was  ill-natured,  his  humour  never 

d    itself  in  those  short,  sharp,  sayings,  which  are  easily 

ted  and   readily   repeated.      Still,  this  humorous  nature 

imed  a  great  and  ever  present  relief  to  the  sorae- 

*bat  stern  quality    ol  virtue  which  was   always  to   be  perceived 

m  him  as  the  ground-work  of  his  character. 

As 
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fa  .i!  BMteBOe  <>f  this  sternness,  we  may  mention  the  f> 
of  the  Prince  as  regards   the   conduct  of  Louis   Philippe  in  the 
disastrous   business   of  the  Spanish   marriages.     It    is  ••■ 
that  the  Queen  was   inclined    to   forgive   that   condu 
Prince  could  not,  feeling  that  *  if  truth   had  deserted  '! 
of  the    world,  it  ought  to  find   a   resting-place  in  the  bosoms  t 
Kings.' 

We  have  endeavoured   to  give  a  general    review  of  this  i 
porta nt   and    suggestive  wink.      It    is,  however,  a  work  of  wiiiil 
extracts  give  hut  a  faint  notion,  and  it  must  he  road  thru 
before  a  just  opinion  can   be  formed  of  the  continuous  labour, 
of  the  rtrief  adherence  to  duty,  and  of  the  exceeding  intelligeni 
derated  to  British  interests,  which  this  portion  of  the 
I'ri nee  Consort'  reveals  tons. 

We  have  not  dwelt  much  upon  the  purely  domestic  del 
which  are  described  in   this  volume.      These  are,  however 
liarly  fascinating,  and,  through   the  writer's  skill,  they  have  tla* 
il  chain  of  being  felt,  rather  than  insisted  on.     Through- 
out   the    narrative    it    is    clearly    to    be    seen    that    the    Prince 
Consort  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  kind  master » 

a  in;m,  in  short,  as  may  be  adopted  by  fathers  for  lb 
own  mode],  and  set  as  an  example  before  tl 

We  congratulate  the  biographer  upon  the  conclusion  of  tbi* 
first  volume,  and  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  the  future 
volume   or   volumes,   with  which    he    may   favour    us. 

time,  we  cannot  help  remarking  upon  one  of  his  si 
merits  as  a  biographer,  namely,  that  he  entirely  effaces  him*"" 
in  his  work,  and  that  the  reader  is  never  withdrawn  from  tk* 
<  our.  -mplation  of  the  life  of  the  hero  by  any  prominence  of  the 
personality  of  the  biographer.  It  is  only  when  we  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  impression  as  to  the  Prince,  his  character,  *»" 
influence,  which  has  been  left  upon  our  minds,  that  we  apfW^ 
the  skill  and  artistic  reserve  which  have  produced  so  li*"1- 
and  harmonious  a  picture  from  the  complicated  materials  at*0 
which  he  has  had  to  deal. 
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M ■"■•■  '  "■■  Sconce    Solennclle   de  Rent: 

■>\\  (ktahr*  1873.     Bronllea,  187$.     8vo. 
8,    //  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Office  and  Dfl 

an  Advocate.      By  William  FoTfjth,  I.L.I).,  Q.C.,  M.IV 

Edition,     London,  1874.     8vo. 
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&.  A  r(.  and  Chancery.     By  Robert  R. 

Pcarcc,  Esq.     London,  1855.     8v<>. 

/t    f/*c  ./  the    Inns    of  Court.      By 

Frederick  Calvert,  Esq..  Q.C.      London,  1874.      8vo. 

f  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Q.C,  MP,  delivered  at   the 
ftl    Meetx  the   Legal  Education  Association,  in    the 

Middh    Temple  //all,  on  Wednesday  the  Wtii  November,  I87X 
With  a  Report  of  tin-  Proceeding!.     London,  1871.    8*0* 
:    an    Elementary   Lecture,    delivered    Nov.    28,    1 
at  Incorporated  Law   Society,     By  Freeman 

Oliver  Barnes,  Em.     London,  1873.     8vo. 
7.    (  Juridiciates.     By  Win.  Dugdale,  Esq.,  Norroy  King 

.  ii.     London,  1«>71.     4to. 

Bqport  fr  Committee  mi  Legal  Education:  ordered 

by  the  J  louse  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  25th  August,  LI 
4to. 

-.'     of  th  d    to    inr/uirc  into  the 

the  Inns   of  Court  arid  Inns  of  Chancery,  fur 
promoting    the    studt/    of  Law    and   Jurisprudence.      London, 
'..     4to. 

"^lirR.   FORSYTH,  in   his  '  1  Iortensius,'  of  which  a  second 

— 1tJ_     and    implored    edition    has   now    been   published, 

J^TtTcn,  with    much    learning   and  literary  ability,  an  historical 

be  Advocate's  office  and  functions,  and  described  the 

^^rifrin  and  career  of  the  profession  in  Greece  and  Rome,  Fiance 

"^iDci  England.      Hortcnsius,    the    famous    Roman  Advocate,   has 

^aren    selected    by  the   author    as    The    Advocate  par  escell 

^0<1  his  name  has  therefore  been  taken  as  the  title  of  this  in- 

■*-*r-  ik.     Cicero    had    before   paid   a  similar  compliment 

id    and    contemporary.      Vet,  Hortcnsius  was  guilty 

i     oo   duct    in   the    affair  of  Minueius   Basilus,"   that, 

*»ad  lie  lived    in    Kngland    in   our   days  and    !»een    a  member  of 

.<urt,   the   Benchers  would    probably    bare    disbarred 

The  English  Bar  has  always  kept  itself  remarkably  free 

the  accusation  of  perverting  privileges  to   the   accomplish- 

ojf  fraud olenl  objects,  and  has,  for  more  than  five  centaries, 

,  s  high  place  in    the  estimation  of  the  public,   not   only   for 

Wning  ruid  eloquence,  bn1  lurable  conduct.     The  pro- 

fattion  is  a  favourite  with  the  English  nation.      It   has  acted  as 

*a  elastic  band,  uniting  the  aristocracy  with  the  classes   I 

The  ymmger   wins  of  the  nobility,  when  possessed  of  sulli- 
Oent  mental  energy  for  the  Bar,  have  cheerfully  entered  it*  ranks, 
iin  there,  by  a  successful  career,  wealth  not  otherwise  attain- 
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able  by  them.  The  humblest  tradesman,  who  can  give  bis  son 
B  gOOQ  education  ami  enter  him  at  an  Iim  of  Court,  may   hoj- 

sir  !ii  111  rise  to  iiwiic  and  opulence  ;»t  the  liar,  become  a  Judge 

and  even  Lord  Chancellor. 

But  die  opinion  of  en  intelligent  foreigner  on  matters  ;> 

England,    is  often  DJOM  tOCimte  than  any  ire  Con   iorrn  lor  our- 
selves.    It  more  n  scmMes  the  opinion  to  lx-  expected  from 
impartiality  of  postentv.      Maurice    Van    IVfeenen,  rned 

Belgian  Advocate,  has,  in  a  discourse  lately  delivered  before  the 
Junior  Brussels  Ibir,  given  an  elal  count  of  the   Kngluli 

Forensic  system,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passages: 

ugland,  as  one  knows,  is  the  country  of  traditional  instituti 
Those  daughters  of  tho  genius  of  the  nation   have  di 
modified   themselves   in   the    c<iurse  of  centnri.s   together   with    the 
nation,  shaping  themselves  in  conformity  to  now  wants,  and,  under 
tho  appearance  of  immobility,  transforming  themsolrcs  as  comph 
us  English  civilian!  They  are  not  at  all,  as  in  other  countries, 

COUc  bich,    in  a   moment,    have    started    full-grown  from 

brain  of  un  individual  or  of  an  assembly,  and  been  forced  on  a  \><  oplc 
whose  wants  they  do  Dot  satisfy,  and  into  tho  life  of  which  theym 
except  superficially,  leiictrato.     The  spirit  of  England  rebels  against 
systems   coustruetnl    aooordinfl   tu  absolute   principles.      It   is   the 

v  of  abstractions.     Like  the  man  of  science,  who  only  advances 
prudently,  step  by  step,  by  tho  light  of  experience  alone,  it  r-.sj 
that  which  long  traditional  experience  has  brought  to  it,  changes  that 
only  which  ifl  '  ly   insufficient  or  bad,  and.  above  all   Ihi 

creates  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  necessary  for  actual  wants. 
•  •  •  •  • 

4  Tho  Bar  pajrtieipeftee  in  the  character  of  all  the  u 
try.     It  is  from  the  unwritten  common  law,  from  a  trad:; 
centuries  old,  that  it  derives  its  strength  and  greatness.     It  does  not 
owe  itsoxisten  t .  f  Parliament,  or  an  or  don  nance  of  the  crown 

(h  une  hu  :i  it  is  itself  one  of  the  puissant  organs  of 

the  Constitution.  It  has  remained  steadfastly  the  defender  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  has,  in  the  worst  periods  of 
history,  resisted  the  .aggressive  i  Dents  of  power,  tl  • 

sions  of  tho  crown,  and  even  tho  illegal  proceedings  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority. 

a  ■  •  •  • 

'Court  are  societies  of  a  truly  singular  character.  '1 ! 
arc  a  ations  created  but  purely  voluntary 

associations  :  yet  fcheec  voluntary  associations  are  one  of  the  orgai 
State:  they  possess  exclusive  rights,  regulate  themselves  fn 
without  toleral  renco  in  their  government  of  any  authority 

whatever:    but    lit-  us    visitors.  tl„    Judges  of   the  Supreme 

Courts  of  law  sitting  at  West:  (Pp.  «',,  7 

The  English  Bai  had   ii  in  S  patriotic  movement    :. 
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the  nation  against  the  machinations  of  the  Pope  of 
era  ■>!  the  rlantagenets.     The  clergy,  as  tin-  most 
educated   class   in    the   community,  had  vol    into  their  hands  tin1 
u  of  the  municipal  law  of  most  of  the  European 
i.    Popes  wished  to  supersede  such  law  bv  the  Civil 
Canon  Law.  Earl)  in  the  reign  of  our  I  Eenrj  III.,  me  Epssco- 
pal Constitutions  were  published,  which  forbade  clei  \u  and  pi  fa 
be  as  advocates  in  the  Common  Laa  Courts.     Towards 
■e  of  the  same  reign  (a.i>.  ll-'>7),  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Pandects  was  discovered  at   Amalfi;  and   from  that  time,   in 
as    elsewhere,    the    clergy  endeavoured    to    introduce 
lally  the  stndv  of  the  Canon  and  Civil  Law  in  preference 
i   wt  of  the  realm.     In  a. p.  1254,  Innocent  IV. 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Common  Law  by  the  clergy,  who 
tiown  to  that  time  bad  been  its  chief  expositors  at  the  Oniversi- 
tiet    It  then    became   necessary  either   to  train    up  a    bod 
to  the  law,  or  to  allow  the  Civil    I  *a    bo  superset     I 

patriotism,  the  youth  ai    Lugland   in  great  DUmben 

with  ardour  into  the  legal   profession.     Schools  of  law 

•   first  in>  pened  within  the  precincta   of  the 

i  London,  ami  tin  \  were  most  numerously  attended,  cspe- 

ntry,     I  dward  I.,  in  L2n2, 

ised   the  Chief  Justice  and  other  Justices  of  the  Court  of 

which  had  then  sole  jurisdiction  ovei  all  civil 

oiuiea,  to  confer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pleading  causes  upon 

ii  number  of  persons  learned  in  the  law,  who  were  to  be 

in  every  county  in   England.      1  "he  Serjeants  at  law, 

Lways  formed  a  distinct  class,  are  an  order  of  advo- 

rhich   derives   its   status  directly  from   the   Crown.     The 

e  Kind's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  and,  subsequently  , 

Exchequer,  were  selc  ted        lusively  from  the  serjeanta, 

•<-ing  made  Judges,  acted    as   advocates,    and   were 

si  otic  time  the  only  advocates.     Prom  the  20th  of  Edward  I. 

cWrt  to  the  present  reign,  Serjeants  only  could  practise  as  advo- 

i  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  w  trj  dvj]  ca  \  isi 

\ssi/.s.      On   the  rilling:  of  every   Parliament  the 

_res  and  Serjeants  are  summoned   by  writ    to   give   their   at- 

.  and  the  writs  of  summons  are  issued  to  the  Judges, 

not  as  Judges  but  as  serjeants. 

It  was  Impossible  for  the  legal  business  of  advocacy  throughout 
jrland  to   be  satisfactorily  conducted   very  long  by  a  small  set 
men   privileged    by  the   Crown.      It   was  essential    that   p 
it  fOT    the    transaction   of    legal   business  should  be 

d  to  the  crowds  of  young  gentlemen  who  had   been  en- 
couraged to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Common  Law. 

and 
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and  who  had  already  Ix-^un  to  organize  themselves  intosocie 
which  we  should  Don  Call  <luhs.  The  advocates  andstut! 
the  law  appear  tQ  hsYO  Conned  themselves,  as  early  as  A.I 
into  one  or  more  voluntary  societies,  in  the  nature  of  collegei 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Judges,  for  the  shah  and  advancemrc 
of  the  law.  They  were  always  distinct  from  the  Serjeants,  an 
had  separate  Inns  and  independent sell-L'overnineni  j  hut  theyhs 
a  difficulty  for  some  time  in  finding  suitable  places  in  which  t 
reside  and   pursue  their  studie  i^  objections   appear  t 

been  entertained  to  thei    I  >ing  allowed  to  settle  themselvc 

permanently  within  the  walls  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
were  able  at  last  to  hire  Various  old  buildings,  at  pl&M 
situated  between  the  City  and  Westminster,  where  the  King 
Courts  of  Law  were  generally  held  ;  but  they  established 

I  there  in  the  first  instance  as  lessees  only  from  p 
owners.  The  *  apprentices  at  law  '  were  soon  permitted  bj  tl 
Judges  to  act  as  advocates  in  those  courts  in  which  the  assi* 
ance  of  Serjeants  could  not  be  obtained.  But  the  apprentice 
soon  became  absorbed  into  the  class  of  *  utter-barristers,'  wb 
were  so  called  because  in  signing  'moot  cases'  in  the  Hal 
of  their  societies,  thev  were  placed  at  the  outer  or  utterni' 

«•  form  on  which  thev  sat,  called  *  the  barr.'  They  BJ 
called  Barristers  simply.  In  all  societies  of  Barristers  the  Reade 
and  Benchers  of  each  House  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  U 
superior  and  governing  body,  and  occupied  the  upper  end  of  tl 
hall,  which  was  raised  on  a  dais  :  next  came  the  utter-barristci 
who  sat  below  them,  and  finally  the  students,  who  were  at  01 
time  called  'inner  barristers.' 

In  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  in  tl 
iri-n  ot  HsstKI  I  I-,  the  Four  Inns  of  Court  were  in  exi 
in- 1  we  learn  from  him  that  there  were  about  two  tbouaai 
students  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery.  Th 
of  society  to  which  the\  belonged  may  be  judged  ol  bj  the  fa 
that  the  expense  of  each  law  student  in  I  01  tescue's  time  amount 
to  more  than  2o7.  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  4">0/.  of  our  nmni 
Thc\  VMM  then  fore  a  IWMIIfMS  class,  drawn  to  the  metropol 
from  the  most  IHipOlUnl  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  th' 
required   careful    management   by  competent  authorities.      Th 

i\    tlu-u   Bvstem  \  ernmeut  establislied 

their  several    Inns   of    I  Each  of  the   four  Societies  hi 

already  acquired,  at   the  OOStd   its  own  members,  and  witho 

tn.m  ifafl  Mate,  a    house    for    itsrlf,  called    an    II 

art,  and  in  each  ot  these  Inns  and  in  the  Inns  of  Chance 

ted  to  them,  the  stodi  fed,  and  instruct*? 

I  h.\   were  not    taught  law    only,  bal   thev  came   under 
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of  general  discipline,  which  extended  even  to  dress,  demeanour, 
and  Amusements. 

explain   briefly  how  I    the  Inns  of 

it,  which   in  our  days  has  been  said  to  belong  to  the  public. 
woi  originally  acquired. 

After  tin  >hrs  was  abolished   by  the 

Pope  and   their    property    seized     bv    the     Crown.    Kdward    II. 
;.     ,    granted  the  Temple  estate  to  the  Karl  of  Pembroke, 
who  afterwards   (A.I>.  1BI5)   resigned    the   grant    to   the    Ian! 
Lancaster.    One  considerable  body  of  the  pjofonoari  and  students 
of  the  law    in  i  ante  the  Karl  of  Lancaster's  lessees  of  _  of 

•Id  Temple,  and  tberebj  for  the  first  time,  that  footing 

there  which  has  never  since  been  lost.  Subsequent  I  v,  niter  a 
*rri«  of  changes,  the  Temple  came  again,  bw  escheat,  into  the 
binds  of  Edward  111.,  and  he  committed  it  to  the  can  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  as  his  escheator.  That  the  lawyers  then  resided  in 
.ppears  by  a  curious  mandate  of  the  King,  dated 
2fld  November,  1330.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  farmed 
ow  the  estate  of  the  Temple,  with  certain  exceptional  to  William 
!  ingfbxd,  at  a  yearly  Tent  of  24/.,  and  the  So>  I  ni    I  ta 

Longford's  sub-lessees.     Hut  the  Temple  Church,  the  cloister, 
*nd  other  'sanctified    places   dedicated  to  QobV  and  also  the 
*  residue '  of  the  Temple,  were  subsequently  gTanted  in  fee  to  the 
Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  who   MM  alter- 
Wwls  called  tac  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  ultimately  the  Knights 
But  the  more  western  parts  of  the  Temple,  called  the 
I    Temple.' were  not  included  in  this  grant.     Thereupon 
*a  abatement    of   12/.  As.  til.   was    made    bv    the    drown    out    ul 
iiam  de  Landlord's  rent  in  respect  of  the  premises  taken  from 
bun.     At  that  time  the  total  revenue  of  the  estate  of  the  Temple 
W»i  i!  at  73/.  6*.  lb/.,  equal  to  about  1000/.  of  our  pieseui 

Jnotiev.      There  were  two  Halls  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  1887. 
J  br  first,  which  Stood  OD  the  site  of  the  present  1  lull  of"  the  Inner 
had    been   the   Hall   of  the  old   Knights  Templars,  and 
*«  originally  assigned   to  their  successors,  the  Hos- 

pitallers;  the  other   had    been   the   Hall   of  tin  n, 

remained    in   the   hands  of  the  Crown  until 
1340,  when    it  was  also  granted   to  the  Hospitallers  ^  pa  it 
°flhe  '  residue  of  the  Temple."      The  lawyers  who  were  OOngTC* 
K»t*d  in  the  Temple   had   no  title    there,  except  as  leasees  of 
Langford   or  of   the  Hospitallers.      Hut    between  the 
**iflis  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  VI.  thev  had  become  SO  numeroii>„ 
*b>t  both  1  tails  were  necessary  to  contain  them,  and  thev  divided 
"selves  into  two    •  called  rhe  Inner  Temple 

,J«I   the    Middle    Temple.      The   Outward   Temple,    whirh    v,  ai 

farthest 
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farthest  away   from   tin-  City,  was    granted  awa\   l>\   tin-  CkoWl 
:iinl    became,  after  a  series  of  changes,  the  site  a  lltusf. 

in  38  Heur\  \*I  1 1 .  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  dissolving 
the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers  and  vesting  all  the  propertv  of  tin 
brethren    in    the   Crown,  taring   the   rights  and    intrusts  "I   t&fl 
..  ;iih1    others  who   held    under  them.      In   this   way,  though 
not    originally,   the    Templars    became    tenants    of    the   Crown, 
paving  rent  lor  tin-  prop<-rt_\  held  bj  them.      The  old  Hall  ufthe 
BUM  Serjens  soon  became   too   humble  for  the  thriving  Society 
of  the  .Middle  Temple,  and  in  reliance  that  they  would  never  be 
disturbed    in    their   holding   by  the  Crown,  they  converted  their 
old  Hall   into  Chambers,  and   afterwards   pulled  it   down;  then, 
in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  they,  out  of  their  own   resources,  huili 
their  present    magnificent  Hall,  which  is  still  one  of  the  i 
ornaments  of  the  metropolis.     In  both  the  Temples  the 
old  buildings  which  had  been  lelt  by  the  Knights  Tempi  < 
Hospitallers  were  pulled  down,  and  various  new   build: 
sets  of  chambers  were  erected   In    the  Societies,  or  by  priv 
members,  who  bad  leases  for  lives  granted  to  them  as  an  imlu 
ment   to    build.      All    this    was   done    by   the   Templars  in 
lianoB  on  the  honour  of   the  Crown  that  their  holding! 
it,  which   had  been   made  valuable  by  their  expenditure  tin 
them,  would  never  be  interfered  with.      Rut  although   they 
for  all  practical  purposes  secure  against  being  disturbed  bjM 
Crown,  there  was  danger  that   the  Crown  might  grant  tin 
of  the  Temple  to  some  courtier,  just  as  Henry  \  111.  had  g 
the  estate  of  the  (  mm  m  Garden  to  the  Earl  of  I  led  ford.     In  tlic 
reign    of  .lames   I.    some   'Scotchman'"    actually   attempted   M 
obtain  from  His  Majesty  a  grant  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  1 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  i 
meats  which  had    been   made  by  the  lawyers.      On  this  applin 
lion   coming   to   the    knowledge  of  the  Sur'n-tirs,  thev  forth* 
made  *  humble  suit  *  to  the  King,  and  by  the  influence 
of  oik-  <il  their  members,  Sir  .Julius  Caesar,  who  stood  yen 
in  I  lis  Majesty's  confidence,  they  obtained  a  grant,  dated  I'd  Aug-? 
6  James  I.,  of  the  property  in  fee-simple  to  trustees  i.'i  themadt 
and  their  SUOOBSSOri  'for  the   lodging  and  entertainment  and  I 
the  education  (wo  hotpitatione  et  educations)  of  the  stud 
profeasori   of  tne   laws  residing  in  the  same    Inns   lor   ever,' I 
grantees  yielding  and   paying  to  the  King,  is  andrtQ* 

oassora,  1"/.  jreany  for  the  mansion  called  the  Inner  Tempi 
the   same  yearly   sum    for    the  Middle   Temple.      It    will  be  OW 
served  that  this  trust   is  for  the  benefit  of  theii   own 
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hI  not  for  that  of  the  general  public.    The  two  Six  u 
t^o  i  deed  of  partition,  by  which  the  property  was 

nod  apportioned   between   tin  m,  to  be  held  to  severalty 
In  the  year  L673  the  two  Societies  purchased  from 

i -farm  rent  of  10/.  a  vear  eaeh.  which  had   ! 
grant  of  James  1.,  and   thus  became   absolute 
en  i>t  the  Temple. 
her  great  body  of  apprentices  at   law  and  students 
w*bli«hed,  '»,  in  an  old  mansion  in  what 

iir  ealletl  Chancery  Lane,  where    t:  since    con- 

tained. This  mansion  had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  a  rc- 
"grous  community,  had  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  been 
£>*'  Edward    I.   to    Henry    Lacy,    Earl  of  Lincoln,   from 

HWn  it  acquired  the  name  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     Soon  after  his 
demli  a   voluntary  association  of  lawyers,  which  had  constituted 
-selves  into  an  Inn  of  Court,  became  lessees  of  the  mansion, 
•I    have    since     been     called    the    Society   <>f     Lincoln's    Inn. 
il    the    existing     records    of    thi  .     reach    back    to 

leneemenl  of  the  reign   of  Henry  VI.      The  Bishops  of 

iter  appear  to  have  been  then  the  owners  of  the  lee-simple 

T  this  house,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Robe  borne, 

-bishop  of  (  hiv  heater,  made  a  new  lease  to  William  Suliardc,  a 

aiber  of  tl  y,  for  ninety-nim  ,'early  rent 

'■i  \d.     Afterwards  another  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by 

'^•Tfl.  dated    1st  July,  28  Henry  VIII.,   which    \\;is  mbsequently 

"  i  1 1   in  and  Chapter,  conveyed  the  inheritance, 

property,  to  William  and  Eustace  Suliarde. 

lace   was    the   survivor,  and    by  deed,  dated    12th  November, 
Elizabeth,  Edward,  son  and  heir  of  Eustace,  in  consideration 
mveved    the    premises   in    fee   to    Richard    Kiin;smill 
i  the   rest  of  the   then  Benchers,  whereupon   a   fine  was    dul\ 
••^vied.     Thus  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  from  having  been 
ii  quired  the  lee-simple  of  their  property  by  pur- 
i««e  out  of  their  own  funds. 
The  remaining  Society,  called  Gray's   Inn,  was  an   Inn  of 
»Urt  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward   III.,  when   they  In  . 

I  of  the  mansion  and   lands  there,  wliirh   were  then  the  pro- 

!   Lord   Gray,  of  Wilton,  from  whom  they  afterwards,  in 
'Vipnt,  -Jl    Henry  VII.,   obtained    a    grant    of   the  tee-simple. 
**«"  list  of   Readers  of  the  Inn  has  been  preserved,  showing  an 

reign  of  Edward  III. 
"twill  be  perceived,  from  this  short  account  "I  the  origin  of 
isol   Court,  that  none  <•!  the  Societies  derived  their  cxist- 
iii  the  State,  but  all  were  voluntary  associations,  which.  In 
their  own  funds,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Temp 
-No.  275.  i.  partly 
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partly  by   grant  from    the   Crown,  possessed   of  cc 

plots  of  land,  on  which  stood  originally   decayed  building 
no  great    value.      These   plot*    have    si  in  e    been    covered    by   the 

a-ties    with     new     and     Ixautiful    structures,    ere 
enonnoiii  cost,  out  of  liberal  contributions  from  members  of  tlie 
ut  of  savings  made   from  the  annual  dues  and  pay- 
ments received  from  their  own  members,  exclusively. 

Hut  although  the  voting  eentleinen  of  England  could,  undej 
the  influence  of  patriotic  feeling,  form  themselves  into  vo 
societies  for  the  study   of  the  law  in  tin-    manner  describ 
could   only  be  admitted  to   practise  the  profession  «•)    the 
advocates  in  the  Kind's  Courts  by  the  permission  of  the  Judgfssan 
presiding   there.      It  was,  in   fact,  with   the  sanction  and  by  tht^ 
ftm ■ouragement  o£  the' .Judges  that  the   Inns   of  Court  va- 
ginally funned.     The  Judges,  as  representing  the  S 
the  King's  Courts,  have  an  inherent  right  to  decide  who  shall 
heard  to   plead  before  them    for  other  person*.       In   India   and 
the  British  Colonies  the  Judges  still  call  to  the  Bar.     The  sam 
was  also  the  case  in  Ireland.      But  if  then-  were,  as  early  as 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  two  thousand  students   in  the  Inns  of  C 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Judges  personally  would  be  unable  to  sparw""" 
th«-  time  and  baboui   necessary  to  examine  into  the  qualifii 
of  each  individual  before  lie  was  permitted  to  practise,  nor  cuuli 
they  bestow  on  them  the   education  and   discipline  neccs- 
to  make  them  worthy  members  of  a  great  profession.     But  irr~* 
die  Inns   of  Court  the  Judges  found   an  organization    read)  b 
band,  which  they  had  themselves,  before  their  advancement  IOC3 

Bench,  contributed  to  form,  and  with  the  leading  membc 
ol    which   they    were   nceessaril  v    in   the    most    intimate  relat 
The  Judges,  therefore,  at  a  very  early  period,  delegated 

<  riling   authorities   of  each   of  the    four   Inns   of  Court    that 
OOWet  of  calling  to  the  Bar  which  they  could  not  emVienth 
Satisfactorily  exercise  themselves,  and  also  -wer 

of  suspending   from    practice   and    disbarring,   in    case    of   mis- 
conduct ;    but  they  reserved  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  themsc 
in  every  case  in  which  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  powers  by 
the  Benchers  should  be  questioned  by  any  member  of  the  S». 
who  considered  himself  aggrieved     tnd  they  assumed,  with  the 
lonsent  of  the  several  Societies,  which  voluntarily   submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction,  the  position  of  visitors  or  quasi  visitors 
Inn.     It  is  impossible  to  name  the  exact  period  when  this  d 
gation  b  No  1  iunt  has  come  down  to  us 

of  the  circumstances  which   attended    it.  but  the    fact    is    in 
testable.      Lord   Chief  Justice   Mansfield   was  correct  when    he 
stated     that     *  all     the    power    they '     (i.e.    the     Inns    of  C« 
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have  concerning  the  admission  to  the  Bar  is  delegated  to  them 

from  tht?  Judges,  and  in  every  instance  their  conduct  is  subject 
isitors.'*  The  Benchers  have  now  exercised 
their  delegated  authoritv  for  centuries,  nml  it  has  produced 
results  so  aatXftfiactOTJ  to  public  opinion  that  the'  English  bar- 
universal  lv  recognised  as  holding  a  high  social  rank, 
and  Parliament  has,  in  its  wisdom,  thought  fit,  without  the 
solicitation  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  make  barristers  exclusively 
fli^tblc  to  many  offices  and  public  employments.  It  is  a 
ible  fact  that  the  selection  by  the  State  of  the  barrister 
«•  the  only  person  whom  it  would  permit  to  be  appointed  to 
certain  offices,  began  long  after  the  professional  education  of  the 
students  by  the  Inns  of  Court — which,  in  the  earlier  ages,  was 
of  a  most  thorough  description — had  become  wholly  neglected, 
and  at  a  time  when  every  Inn  of  Court  called  its  meml>< 
tar  Bar  without  any  preliminary  instructions  to  prepare,  or 
*ny  examination  to  test  them.     In  ancient  times  the  course  of 

»tion  to  which  students  were  subjected  was  of  the  most 
elaborate  kind,  and  lasted  several  years.  Even  at  later  periods 
the  most  distinguished  Benchers  gave  readings  in  the  Halls  of 
■  ieties  on  various  branches  of  the  law,  particularly 
more  important  statutes.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  and  Thomas  Williams  (Speaker  of  the  Hon 
f'»mtnons)  gave  readings  at  the  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Robert 
Brooke,  Sir  James  Oyer,  and  Francis  North,  afterwards  Lord 
>rd,  at  the  sister  Society,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  at  Gray's 
wo.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  reading  the  senior  barristers, 
ovaft-  <-r,  declared  their  opinions  on  the  subject-matter 

■tht  reading,  and  points  were  mooted  and  discussed  with  pro- 
learniiig   to   attentive   audiences.     But,  unfortunately,  it 
usual  for  the  Readers  to  give  leasts  on  these  occasions.  <>| 
naive  a  character,    that    the   cost  frequently   exceeded   a 
id  pounds,  and  this  gradually  led  to  the  discontinuan* ■  "I 
readings  themselves.    The  Judges  kept  a  careful  sapenristoo 
m'ef  the  whole  course  of  legal  instruction,  and  gave  directions 
time  to  time  as  to  what  should  be  done.      If  the  Inns  of 
had     been    corporations,    like    the  ancient    municipalities 
d  the    Universities  and  Colleges,    and   the    Judges  had    been 
»rs,  the  orders    of  the    Judges    might    h 
^forced    by   due    course  of  law,  and  a  Mandamus   would    have 
^en  issuable    against  any  refractory    Society.      A   Mandamus 
lie    even  against   a   University  which    has  no   visitor,   as 


•  Rex  r.  Gray'*  Ian.     1  Douglas  R  .  353. 
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well   as  against   a   College  which  lias.*     But   it    has  loi 
well  settled  that  no  Mandamus  will  lie  against  the  Innsol 
i  ise   they  an  onlj   Voluntary   Societies,  and   not   i 
tions.t    The  Judges,  nevertheless,  never  hai 
culty  in  enfon  ang   tlioir  orders  on  the   Inns  of  Court,   nor  ha' 
the  I  l  refused   obedience,      [fan  Inn  of  Court  should  i 

so,  the  Judges  could  raipendj  and  even  withdraw-  from  thai  In 

its  power  U)  call  to  the  liar,  which  is  only  a  delegated  authorit 
h  is  not  generally  understood  that  an  Inn  of  Court  only  calli 
flu-  I  Jar  of  its  own  Inn.       It  is  the   recognition  of  the  •  all  by  tl 

Court  which  makes  it  a  call  to  the  English  Bar.  1 
Inns  of  Court,  instead  of  trying  tf>  resist  the  authority 
Judges,  bare  always  shown  the  utmost  deference  to  their  dire 
tions.  These  is  only  one  case  on  record  of  any  disngrt 
meat,  and  that  was  when  Francis  North  was  made  Q.C*  at  i 
unusually  early  age,  and  the  Benchon  «>!  the  Middle  Tempi 
who  were  then  almost  all  ituff-gOWnimen,  refused  to  call 

the  Bench  of  the  Inn,  notwithstanding  an  intimation  f 

Judges  that  they  ought   to  do  so.       Roger  North  \  has  told,  in 

amusing  way,  th<  nal  mode  by  which  tl 

Judges  compelled  the  Bern  ben  to  conform  to  their  wish 

idea  UJjections  "I  ail  informal  character  which  in  car 
times  were,  when  necessary,  given  by  the  Jndges  to  the  Benchei 
the  Judge  inalli  made  written  orders  of  great  important 

fa  tin*  observance  of  the  Inns  of  Court.     Dugdale  has  colleeti 

licm.   which  date   from   3    «St  4  Phil,    and  Mai 
Charles  II. §       They  give  \  I  &f    to   tin-  keeping 

Commons,  the  tradings  in  Hall,  the  moots  for  the  instrm  ti- 
of  students,  the  callings  to  the  Bar,  the  election!  ?<>  the  Bene 
and  eren  condescend  tb  such  minuter  as  the  style  of  apparel  ar 
the  length  of  beards.      In  the  earliest  of  these  orders  (3  & 

Phil,  and  Mary)  wc  find  a  direction — '  That  none  attorney  shn 
uiittcil  into   any  of  the    UC  "I    that  in    all    admissioi 

from  henceforth  this  condition  sliall  he  implied.'  By  an  Ufd 
of  the  Judges,  dated  19  James  I.,  a  similar  direction  is  give 
Which  in  subsequent  orders  is  reiterated,  and  in  the  last   ol 

in  a  manner  so  un« ' pliment.n  y  t.»  the    attorneys    that  we    wi 

not  venture  to  quote  it.  J     Some  of  the  more  important  of  the 


\  r.  Vicc-Chancellor  of  OmfcfMge.     8tr,  557.    Bex  v.  St.  John'*  Collec 
4  Mod.  Ml. 
f  Rex  v.  Groy'a  Inn.    1  Dong.,  35.1.    Rex  r.  Denchen  of  Lineoia'g  Inn.    5 
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•'nlm  arc  expressed  to   have   lieen    made  with   the  advice  of  the 
some    upon    the   consent  of  the   Reader 
ti   the  four  Inns  «>t  Court.     By  an  order  in   \\V-1  the 
ldgfs directed  'that  do   Reader  should  have  abore  ten  men  to 
dm  daring  his  reading,'     This  ibowi  a  diaapproval 

Judges  of    large    classes.       It    also    shows    tliat    at    tli.it    rime 

tie  number  of  students  must   bare    greatly  decreased  from  what 

it  N  time  of  the  Plantagenets,      By  an  answer  made  by 

Lincoln's  Inn  to  one  of  the  Judges'  orders  in  the 

Elizabeth,  they  state  that  "almost   fur  this  three  years 

•  lias    Ik-cii  no  call  to  the  Bar.'  *       The  fact  is  that    the  \Vai  % 

loses  extirpated   manj  of  tbe  -.neat  famiiiei  whose  - 
tistomed,  in  times  of  old,  to  enter  at  the  Inns  of  Coi 
ig  the  Reformation,  the  bent  of  men's  thoug 
turned  from  the  study  of  the  law  to  that  of  theology.     The  ci\i) 
**'*[  ign  "I   King  Charles  I.  was  not  favourable  to  I 

ion,   and    the    Restoration    inaugurated   a  system   of 

laxity,  which  enervated  the  nation  until  the  Stuarts  were 

'1.   Then  Holland  and  Hanover  sent  foreigners  to  reign  in 

id,  who  were  strangers  to  its  jurisprudence,  d  but 

i       I ish  Judges  or  the  English  Bar.    Daring  the 

if  the  Georges  no  efforts  were  made  by  the  legal 

on  to  resuscitate  the  educational    system   which  bad  I  I 

ii  the  Inns  of  Court,  hut   had  then  fallen,  by  neglect, 

The  Judges  themselves  acquiesced   in  the  torpor 

*%hich  prevailed,  and  for  many  years  abstained  from  giving  direc- 

i    the  subject  of  legal  education,  although  any  interference 

a*  their  part  would  have  been   met   by  the  Benchers  with  the 

lint    the  blame   vests  not    on  the  Judges 
le  is  no  trace  <-i    am   expression  ol   disapproval    ol 
:  by  Parliament  or  by   public  opinion.     Thus  it  un- 
liappened  that,  with  the  tai  il  approi  al  and  concurrence 
»,  the  Bar,  Parliament,  and  the  nation,  all  attempts 
••ntlie  part  of  the    Inns   of  Court   to  prepare  young  men    to  he 

ii  or  legal  education  was  abandoned, 
*M  students  were  left  to  their  own  devices  to  learn  their  pro- 
&•*.;.  mid.  This  the >  mostly  did  in  the  chamtj 

nctising  barristers  or  pleaders.     Nothing  more  was  required 
■•in    le>  the  Benchers  than   that    they   should   dine   in    Hall 
ii  number  of  times,  and    thereby    keep  the   twenty   terms 
**eaairy  for  their  qualification.      This  number  of  team 
■towards  reduced  to  twelve,    first  in  favour  of  students  from 
*  universities,  and  ultimately  in  favour  of  all  students. 
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But   in  the  reign  of  William  IV.   the   Bern  hers  ol 
Temple  <|)iMii:iu<Mtiisl\  inaugurated  a  tiev  system,  by  recjuiru^^ 
tliat  every  person  who  desired    to  enter  as  a  student  of  their 

m Id  pass  a  preliminary  examination  on  certain  subjects,  . 
tin*  view  of  showiriLT   that    hi   was  a  gentleman   of  lilieral  ed 
cation.      This  has  since   been  followed,  and    is   now  onset 
all    the  Inns.      The  Benchers   of  the  Inner  Temple   sleo,  in  tjfefjs    * 
year  1 838,  institute<l  two  lectureships  ;  but,  although  the  lecturer- 


were   eminent    lawyers,   the    attendance    was   SO    small    that   thi 
experiment  failed.     Both  the  Temples  then  co-operate<l  in  esta-— 
blishing    a  system  of  legal  «  ...  ami   the   Inner  Temp' 

established  a  lectureship  on  Common  Law,  ami  bad  \oluntar\~^CL 
examinations  at  which  prizes  were  given.  The  Middle  Temple 
established,  at  the  same  time,  a  lectureship  on  Jurisprudence  an<M-~^ 
the  Civil  Law.  In  1846  the  House  of  Commons  appoint- 
Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  state  ol  legal  education  i 
Inland,  where  the  barristers  and  attorneys  were  educated  at  tb 
King's  Inns  together,  and.thc  powers  of  such  Committee  wen1-^"" 
afterwards  extended  to  England  also,  where  education  was  given*"* 
separately  to  each  branch  of  the  profession.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde^"- 
Daniel  (.)'( 'oiinell,  and  Spencer  Walpole  served  OD  this  dmi-  - 
mittee.  They  took  avast  body  of  evidence,  and  in  August  1$463^B 
issued  their  Kepcnt,  which  is  the  most  profound  and  valuabl 
contribution  ever  yet  made  to  the  cause  of  legal  education— 
We  have  not  spaee  to  QUOtS  from  the  Kejx»rt,  which  relates  tuC 
the  education   of  solicitors   as  well   as   of  barristers.  — 

poited  decidedly  against  a  system  of  education  common  to  iuitli*  M 
liioiehes,    whieh    they    thought,   even     if  the    Bar  woul  iLM* 

it.  would  lead  'to  unsatisfactory  results.' *  They  disapproved 
of  the  admission  of  solicitors  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  as 
as  the  English  Judges  had  before  done  in  their  orders.  This 
Report  fox  the  first  time  made  the  suggestion  that  the  four  InnasBEJ 
■  •I  Court  should  form,  for  all  purposes  of  instruction,  »a  SJlt^ ^ 
of  aggregate  of  colleges,  or,  in  other  words,  a  species  of  Law-**"-' 
University.'!  The  present  Council  of  Legal  Education  is  OBI  *_ 
itanoa  exactly  such  a  'Caput'  as  is  recommended  in  thisc-i 
Kcport4  The  Report  gives  an  unqualified  condemnation  el 
the  proposal  ter   legal   education  from   the  Inns  of  Cour  ^»"  - 

Society  like  the  Law  Institute,  which    had  befSl 
tried  experimentally    in    lrelai  in    this  Report   it    !miw»rar  -* 

that  the-  state  of  legal  education  in  .Scotland  was,  at  the  lime  v. 
the  RepOTt  was  made,  quite  as  detective  as  it  was  in  Eno 

•  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Legal  Education.  Ordered  by  the  I 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  25th  August  1*46,  p. 
f  •  Report  of  1846/  p.  lix.  I  Ibid.,  p.  Ix.  $  rbid.,  p.  lit 
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inland.     Tile  modem  Scotcl  BO  is  therefore  quite  iv 

and  can  be  considered  at  present  as  experimental  only. 

rdj  after  this  Report  had  been  made,  Gray's  Inn  established 
reship  followed  by  voluntary  examinations,  in   which   the 
,    wire    classed   according   to    merit,   and    'moots'   were 
In   1851   Sir  Richard  Bethel  1,  Solicitor-Genera],  who 
lays  most  earnest  in  the  cause   of  lepal  education,  caused 
ng  of  the  Benchers  of  the  tout  fans  of  Court  to  be  con- 
id  this  resulted   in   the   establishment  "I" 
tlir Council  ol  Le^al  Education,  which,  as  originally  o instituted, 
ciquisted   of  two  Benchers  only  from  each  Inn.     The  Cotttli  il, 
funds  supplied   by  the   Inns  and   from  the   contributions 
idents,  founded  sevei  derships  and  Lectureships,  and 

•.  were  encouraged  to  exert  themselves   by  studentships  of 
i.      Attendance  OH   the  lectures  and  rrlnsnnn  TT1I 
ompulsory,  except   in  the  case  of  students  who  chose  to 
nit  'l  s  t<.  ,i  voluntary  examination.      But  the  blunder 

[lc  of  omitting  to  make  examinations  compulsory  b 
^  call  to  the  Bar.      It   is  remarkable  that  this   resuscitation  of  a 
education  for  their  students  was  not  imposed  00 
IS  of  Court  under  the  orders  of  the  Judges,  who   mifjht  at 
•  have  required   it.  but    was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
■rs. 
Before  the  net!   system  thus  commenced  in  1851  had  had  time, 
bjrs  process  of  natural    growth,  to  develop   itself,  the  Crown,  at 
ol   the  Houses  of  Parliament,  issued  a  Commission 
to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  '  into  the  arrange- 
Qe*U  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  also  those  of  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
ing  the  stud}  of  law  and  jurisprudence  j  and  in 
the  Commissioners  made  their  Report  to  the  Houses 
Parliament,  whereby   the)   stated,  shortly,   tin-   origin  of  the 
Inns  of  Court   and    the   trust   which   attached   to  the  pro- 
tlie  Temples:   but    with  respect   to  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
Inn  they  stated  as  follows  :-— '  The  property  of  these  Inns 
ears  to  have  been  acquired  by  purchase,  made  by  the  members 
nor  is  there  a  trace  of  its  being  held  upon   anv  trust." 
then  pave  a  detailed   statement  as  to  the  income  and  out- 
,s   of    the    several    Inns    and   other   matters;    thc\    also,  for 
^PJeut  reasons  which  nobody  now  disputes,  expressed  themselves 
tablishment  of  examinations,  the  passing  of 
iiould  be  requi  the  call  to  the  Bar.      They  also 

amended  'that  the  four  Inns  of  Court  should  be  united  in 
l  nivcrsity  for  the  purpose  of  these  examinations  tnd  ol  con- 
ing degrees,'  and  they  pave   the  heads  of  a  'Scheme'  which 
-e<|  for  that  purpose,  and  according  to  which  none 

but 
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Imr  members  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Serjeants?  Inn 

tO  Km  members  of  the  Senate,      Thev  also  recommended  a  CCUI"" 
of   instruction   for   students,  which    has  since   been  adopt, 
stantiallv  by  tin-  Council  of  Legal  Education  and   is   mnv 

In  this  Report  the  Solicitors*  [nns,  railed  Inns  of  Chan 
ilmoel  r.. tally  disregarded,  and  are  cast  a  fc 

h -.   lifca   bo    nii.il    dead   wood,  though,  by   the 
on,  the  Commissioner*  were  directed  to  inquire  into  tli 
BfrangemenO  "I   the  Inns  of  Chancery,  just   as  much  as  int 
those  of  the  Inns  of  Court.     One  great  i  this  RejM.rt  ! 

the  Commissioners    is  too    maarkal  passed  over.      It  i 

OOUntably    silent    as    to    the     important    relations     existin 
Inns  of  Court   and   the   Judges   with   n 
ealls  to  the  Bat,  and    it    ignores  the  fad  that  the  Judges   had  ft 
so    main    Centuries    been   M  customed    to    superintend   the   educ; 

tion  given  by  the  Inns  to  their  students,  and   t«>  main 
for    its    regulation.       One    of    the    witnesses    examined 
the    Royal     (-'"ininissioriers     was    Mr.     Cairns    (now    the    Loi 
Chancellor),    and    he    gave    it    as    his    opinion     that    the   largi 
the    reading   in    jurisprudence,   which    those    preparing    for    l\ 

should  Ix»  led  to  adopt,  the  greater  would  be  the 
hut  at    the   same    time    lie    thought    that    Students    for    the    B; 
should   spend  at  least  two  yean    in  the   chambers  of  a  pra 
tising  barrister  ;  that  their  compulsory  attendance  on   lectur 
i   I     i  -is   it  withdrew  them  from  chan  oaM  I 

dent  and   injurious,  and  that  such  attendance  should  1 
optional,     lie  even  thought  that  the  establishment  of  lucrati 
studentships  might  be  disadvantageous,  hv  drawing   students  i 
from  chamber  work  to  a  'sort  of  second  college  education."       I 
_rht  that  when    the    general    education   of  S  Ota  w 

finished,   and  he   devoted   himself  to   the   pi 
and  entered  into  |  .ours.-  of   studv  for   that    purpose,  thai 
ol  study  should   be  exclusively  special,  and  that    he   should    ha' 
nothing  to  distract    his  attention  while    he  WBfl    in    the  chnmhe 
of  n  barrister  during  two  years  At    the  least.      He  was  d< 
ivoui   oi  compulsory  examination  before  admission 
Bar,  but  he  would  at  the  same  time  allow   ;i   legal    degree  at  01 
oi  the  Utmcrsities  to  be  made  a  substitution  for  such  exam  inatio 
The  tWO  great  points  ol  anv  moment  brought  <  <    d 

missioncrs"  Report   were,  first,  Whether  there  should   be  a  oo' 
pulsorv  examination  before    •   call  to  the   Bat 
Whether  the  bods  ti»  be  Donstrtntad  out  of  the  Inns  oft 
superintend   legal    education  should  In*  a  new  corporate  be: 

empowered    to    grant    degrees?      <  );i    the    latter   question  we  V" 
ear  a    few    words  presently.       Tin-   first  question    was,   shoe 


the  Gun  ■■/'  ( 


after  the   Report.   bmiigh  Hem -hers    ->f  the    several 

s,  ami  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  "I  Lincoln's  tan, 
^oic  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  exami  ind  someol  them 

J>a.ssed,    in    the    first   instance,   ■    resolution   to  that   effect.      Rut 
tl»««  Benchers    of   Lincoln's    Inn.    on    1 1 1  *  -    l.r»th    of    November, 
ame    to    a    contrary    conclusion,    and    the     <»tht*r    Inns 
fl>t?n    withdrew    from     an     attempt    which     could    not    he    suc- 
cessful unless   all  concurred.      It   cannot   be   alleged   that  the 
it  opponents  of  compulse*)    examination   were  a   parcel   of 
lories,  foi    some  of  them  were  leading  members  of  the 
eral    party, — such    as    Dr.    Lushington,   Mr.    Roebuck,  and 

rs.        In  ear    18G3     Lord     Cairns,     then     one    of    the 

lynchers  of  Lincoln's    InnT  succeeded  after  a  sharp  struggle    in 

igaduing,  by  a  majority  «il*  one  vote  onlv,  the  assent  of  Lincoln's 
1 1' i  dishing  a  Legal  University  which  should 

frmiit  degrees,  as  proposed  b)  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  t" 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  might  be  affiliated.  This  proposal  did 
not,  however,  present  such  attractions  to  the  Benchers  of  the 
i  Inns  as  to  command  their  immediate  approval)  hot  the 
.-•  ntation  that  something  more  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
.  education  than  was  then  being  done,  induced  all  the  Inns 
join  in  taking  concurrent  action  on  the  subject,  and 
ral  not  ieties  passed  resolutions  to  effect  that  purpose.  In 
.  as  early  as  1861,  and  before  Lord  Cairns  moved  in  the 
Iter,  the  lour  Inns  of  Court  had  appointed  a  Joint  Committee 
>nsidcr  the  subject  of  legal  education,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Julv 
1861,  an  elaborate  Report  was  made,  which  was  signed  lev  Lord 
"  ettbury  as  chairman.  There  were  frequent  communications 
between  the  several  societies  on  the  subject,  and  some  differ. 

ol  detail.      Rut  on  the  6th   of  Julv  L863,  there  was 
another   Report  <>i  the  Committee  of  the  four  Inns,  which 
■igncd  by  I>onI  Justice  Turner,  and    on  the  basis  of  the  labours 
f  this  .Joint  Committee,  a  body  of  'Consolidated   Regulations' 
f  the  four  Inns  of  Court  was  ultimately  made  and  agreed  to. 
these    regulations,   additional  >ps,   making    six 

ll>    all.    were   established,    with    increased   emoluments.      Volun- 
not    compulsory,    examinations   of  students  were   also 
ral  studentships,  of  fift)  guineas  and  twenty-five 
oeas  a  year,  were   also  founded.      Although    this   new  scheme 
^•ta,    as    we    consider,    defective    by     not     making    rxrunitiations 
npulsory,    it   was   nevertheless   a    great    step  in   advance,  and 
***&  an  earnest   of  the  more  comprehensive  anil  perfect  tcni 
%v^sieh  has  since  followed. 

Rut  before  narrating  the  subsequent  ami   successful  efforts  .>i 
**«*  Inns  of  Court,  we  must  direct  attention   lor  a  short  ta 

to 
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to  the  other  branch  of  the  lep.il  profession,  namely,  that  00  tbea 
Solicitors  and  Attorneys.  Before  the  Statute  IS  Edward  l- 
«:.  1<>,  suitors  could  not  appear  in  Court  by  attorney  wit  hoot 
the    King's  speeial    warrant,    but  i.pear  in 

penOO*      The   author*  n   by   that  statute    bad  the   effect  of 

forming  the  attoi naya  Into  a  regular  body  oi  practitioaeta; 
hmI  their  number  soon  so  greatly  increased,  that  aeveral  statutes 
and    rul<  rt   lor  their  regulation,  and   lor  limiting:  tli 

numbers,  were  pasoad  in  tin-  reigns  of  Henrj  l\  .  Hemy  VI., 
and  Elizabeth.  There  has  since  been  a  series  of  A<  ts  of 
Parliament  mi  tlie  falttfl  subjert  ;  and  the  Arts  whii  h  now 
regulate  them  are  those  passed  in  11543,  I860,  and  1874.  The 
attorney  is  and  always  must   be,  'an  officer  of  the  court'  in 

which  he  praetiscs,  and  In-  therefore  has  not  the  same  indc- 
p'lidence    as    the    barrister.       But    the    attorney    is    jiermitted 

t>>  recover   his  fees  bj   an  action,  which  a  b  is  not; 

and)  unlike  a  barrister,  he  is  liable  to  his  client  for  neglect 
oi  duty.  In  caea  of  misconduct,  he  may  be  called  u]»m 
summarily    to   answer  in   Court    *  the  matters  in  the  affidavit' 

In  against  him.  If  he  commit  a  fraud,  the  Court  itself  will 
order  lam  to  be  struck  off  the  Rolls.  The  attorneys  and  soli* 
citora  were  once  allowed  to  hold  chambers  and  keep  commons 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  the  Judgi  disapproved  of  it  :  and  the 
Inns  oi  Chancery  have  always  been  their  special  domain.    Some 

farias  ago,  students  for  the  Bar,  before  being  permitted  to 

enter  an  Inn  of  Court,  were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory 
training  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  along  with  the  attorneys; 
and  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  provided  the  necessary 
Readers  for  students  in  those  inns.  Of  the  Inns  of  Chancery, 
two,  namely,  luruival's  Inn  and ThavicsTnn,  belonged  to  lain  olu'i 
Inn  ;   four,  namely.  Clifford's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  New  Inn,  and 

>nged  to  the  Temples;  and  two  in 
Staples  Inn  and  Barnard?!  Inn,  belonged  to  Gray's  Inn.  The** 
linisoi  Chanoary  were  governed  by  wear  own  Ancienta,  just afl 
tin-  Inns  ul  Court  arc  governed  by  their  Benchers;  but  then 
WSJ  one  serious  defect  in  their  constitution,  for,  being  purch 
voluntary  societies,  no  effectual  control  over  them  could  b< 
enforced  by  anyone.*     The   Ranchers  of  the  Inns  of  Costs 

to  which  they  belonged,  exercised  over  them  in  former  time! 
a  sort  of  paramount  authority.  This  the  Inns  of  Chancer} 
sub''  to    so    long    as    they    pleased;     but    they    have)    all 

one  alter  the  other,  long  since  enmncipeted  themselves  from 
it,    because    there    Were    DO    means,    direct    or   indirect,   of  corn- 
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/ling  obedience.       It    is  different    with   the    Inns    o 
laid)  are  also   mluntary  societies ;    for,   if  the  Judges  issued 
«lers    to    them,    they    could,    in    case    of  resistance,    en 

by  their  power  of  withdrawing  or  suspending 
I  <>i  calling  to  the  Bar.  But  tin-  Benefaen 
lm<l  mi  powci  whatever  of  enforcing  any  regulations  made  hv 
tlic-ui  lor  die  Inns  of  Chancery.  Nevertheless,  the  Judgei  used 
tlieir  best  efforts,  though  without  avail,  to  maintain  t!i  jfl 
diction    and    control    of   the    Benchers  over   sueh    inns.      With 

this  view  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Judgea,  In  command  ol  the 

Privy    Council,    made    n  ol     onleis,    dated    15th    April, 

Car.  I.  (a. D.   1630).     The   first  commence!  as  follows: — 

* 'Fhat  the  Inns  of  Chancery   shall    hold   their  government  sub- 

ordinate  to  the  Benchers  of  the   Inns  of  Court  unto  which  the) 

long.'*      Then    followed    a    threat    in    case    of  disobedience, 

hit  h  was  tound  incapable  of  being  put  in  force. 

In    1704   the  Judges   relaxed    the    strictness   of  thfl   directions 

Iwlu'ichv   the   Inns  of  Court  were   j>i  I    from   admitting 

attorneys  as  members;  and  it  was  directed  lthat  all  atta 
procure  themselves  to   he  admitted  into  one  of  the  Inns 
i   those  Honourable  Societies  would  admit  them),  or 
■  1    the    Inns  of  Chancerv.'t      Such    orders,   boWerer, 
nsiei  made  than  enforced.      The  Inns  of  Chancery  being 
"nly  voluntary  societies,  could  disregard  all  orders  which  had  not 
their  own  approval,      livery  such   Inn    has   therefore  become  in 
rte  of  time  a  close  little  clique  of  solicitors,  which  has  with- 
drawn itself  altogether  from   training  young  men  in   the  know- 
ol  law.      Lyon's  Inn  has  lately  been  sold  by  the  memb< 

divided    among    themselves,    and    the    inn   pulled 

u    No  attempt  has  for  centuries  been  made  by  the  solicitors 

ituting   the  governing  bodies  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  to 

n«*ke  themselves  auxiliary  to  the  purposes  of  legal  education. 

'*  Readers  were  sent  to  them  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  their  services 

M**-p  either  declined,  or  if  accepted,  then  the  only  persons  who 
e»e  admitted  to  the  course   of  instruction  were  the  members  of 
mtelvea.      Readings  in  the   Inns  of  Chancery  having 
thus  become  as  great  a  farce  as   Dean  Swift's  address  in  church 
his  'Dearly  beloved  Rogi  have  been  discontinued. 

"U   the    Inner  Temple    still    appoint*    Readers,    and   annually 
ders    their   names   to   Clement's    Inn,    without   any   prad  ti 
Till. 

ing  can  be  greater  than  the  contrast  offered  by  the  Inns 
1,1  Court,  consisting  of  barristers,  and  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  con- 
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si  sting  of  solicitors,  in  respect  to  legal  education.     The  Inn 
•    ii  it.  win-in  v.  r  required  by  the  Judges  or  by  publir  op] 
f..    mike    froth    effort!   in    its   favour,    here    always   d 
V/ttfa    i  onscicntious   energy:     but   the    Inns    of   Chan 

i    \«  s   altogether    from    the    work    for    the 
theil   Societies   were  established,    and 
tbrOWIl    off    tin-    jurisdiction    to     which     thev    w< 

iir  MilnmliiiMtc       i'lu-\    here  succeeded    in    maintaining 
Kclnde  and  theii  practice  of  excluding.      Hut  the 

ol  Court,  on  (be  other  hand,  when    it  was   decided  in  \V 
Cl    ',  thai  on  the  ground  of  their  being  voluntary  societies, 
JndgOt  had  00  jurisdiction,   as    visitors,    to   entertain   an   an 
from  ■  prison  who  bad  applied  to  be  admitted  to  an  Inn  I 
Audi         and    been    refuted,"    immediately  took    • 
place  themtel vet   in   that    peeped    under  the  jurisdiction  0 

Igea,      There  was  .it  once  a  meeting  of  all    the  Inns  of  C 

and  thev  agreed  that  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  the  Jud 

if  thev  would  assume  it,  in   the    nature  of  afl   appeal  upon 

.nlinixMnii    to    the    Inns   of   Court,   and    the   Judges 

it.t 

The  complain]   which    may,  with   more  or  Ism  Justin 

brought  against  the  Aiuients  of   the    Inn-    "I    Chancery,  ca 

however,  be  made  in   modem  timet  against  the  great  bod 

solicitors.       In  the  year  1887  thev  established    themselves, 
Chattel   from  the  Clown,  into  a  society  call-  Incorpo 

Law   Society,'  and  the  I  onncil  of  thai  body  have  ever  sin 
the   i  n   and   control   "t    ti  i  art 

i  k*.  tad  •  Hires  ami   insti 

under  the  iuth<>ui\  ol  .01  A.  I  Dent,  compulsory exs 

tuma,  provided  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  who  de»i 
be  admitted  on  the  K«»ll  of  Attorneys,  and  lor  ascet 
oompeeettc]  in  paint  »>i  togal  tge.    No  complain 

duty  on 
the  eminent  men  who  ite   this  Council,  ami  the   c 

•  which   ha*,  under  their  auspices,  been 
blish-  be  solicitors,  has  been  one  ntuch  bat  g 

»nd  been  rrnanicd  k»y  remarkable  success. 

But    the  tMuivr   of  impr\i\rment   in  which  both 
the  prc.fe-vj.ton  *ere  ihua  cnjrajTcd   was   not  enough 

tin  uneasy  provii  .,  who,  in  an  age  v»hen 

thixtt  »--  1    i«   liable  to  U«  brought  in  question, 

tnt\im  *  Whatever  i*  i»  wrong*  has  many  admirers,  cast 
cUncc*  on  the  rich  pintwiiiiiioi  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
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"esiroas  of  asserting  a  claim  to  participate  in  them.      I 

'•••in.i  share  in  the  property  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  con- 
a*t*  almo-t  entirely  of  barristers'  chambers,  was  not  the  only 
1  'Tnimstaiu  e  kit  or  imagined  by  them  to  he  a  grievance. 
»  he  bighei  social  position  of  the  Bar  in  tin-  estimation  of  the 

K»ul  i   thorn  with   indignation.       In  the    republic  of  the 

lilted  and    in    the    British   Colonies,   the    professions 

f  the  barrister   and    solicitor    arc    not   separate,    but    may   be 
<-il  in  tin  n.     In  a  large  territory  with  a  spans 

ion    it  is  hardly   possible  that    it   should  be  otherwise; 
tor  ersed  m  law  are  too  few  and  widely  scattered  to 

■  •■  ision  of  labour  to  be  effected  with  advantage.     The 
whether  barrister  or  attorney,  must  be  prepared  to  see 
ient  personally,  to  collect  and  prepare  the  materials  for 
to   introduce   and   conduct    the  case    in    court,   and   to 
\  if  through  ever)  stage  from  its  inception  In  its  end*     Bu1 
»»i  a  more  civilised    and  populous   community  the  experience   of 
is  proved  that  it   is  better  that  the  Attorneys,  who 
torm   the   administrative    branch    of  the    legal    profession,  shall 
prepare  out  of  court  the  case  which  tin-   barristers  shall   argue  in 
it.     This    invo!v<  tinction   of  ranks,  and    public  opinion 

has  given  the  superiority  to  one  branch  over  the  other,- — a  result 
incongruous  in  a  monarchy.     Then-  is  in   this  count i 
ion  of  ranks,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  legal  profession, 
»nd  its    existence'    is    a    subject  of  congratulation    to    the    public 
*l  large,    which   would   otherwise  groan   under  the   unmitigated 

•  of  a   plutocracy.     But   the  opulent   and    influential 
solicitor,  who  has  generally  succeeded  to  a  business  ready 

predecessors,  and    holds    in    his  Kposil 

It  the  landed  gentrj  of  his  countj  and  has 
*  warm    balance   at    his    bankers,    is   apt    (0    lee!    anno\an< 

►ung  barrister  from    London,  who   has  just  joined  the 
with  a  few  guineas   in    his  pocket,  take   precedence 
im,  and   receive  superior   manifestations  of   respect,  on   the 
round  merely  of  bis  belonging  to  a  class  which  holds  a  great 

■  public  estimation.      It  is  a  further  announce    that 
class  should  b>  Idle  to  the   great  prizes    of  the- 

se dignified  and  lucrative  judicial  orBces  to  which  the 
licitors  have  nevei    yet   been    admitted.      As  early  as  the   veal 
■  rive-minded    London    solicitor,  the  late   Mr.   Edwin 
ilkin  who  was    proud   of  his   descent  from    the    fainih 

I,    and    had   no  aversion   to  any    innovation   which 
!  publicanism,  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Law  Association,  in  which 
inveighed  against  the  exclusion  of  the  attorney  from  the  bar, 

and 
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Uld  rontrastcd  Kngland  with   the  United  Stales,  in  whi< 
lawyer  may  plead  in   court  and   address   tin-  jury,  and  be   r 
popnlai  election  to  the   Bench."     A  topic  like  this  was  we** 

■  pted  to  meet  with  ■  response   in  the   minds  of  the  provincial 

Licitargj  fin  wh<im  Mr.  Field's  firm  acted  exte  London 

agents.     In  1868,  Sir  James   Hannan,  who  had  just  been  msdi 

.ludgi-,  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Solicitors 
Benevolent  Association;  an<l  in  the  course  of  an  impromptu 
after-dinner  speech  he  used  tome  complimentary  expression* 
towaids  the  solicitors  by  expressing  i  infill  that  the  tw* 
branches  of  the  profession  should  be  more  intimately  connected. 
Mis  words  were  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  a  construc- 
tion has  been  given  to  them  that  must  have  surprised  thl 
speaker.  On  the  25th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  the  Leeili 
Law    Society,    and    some    deputations    from    Law  s   ol 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  towns,  held  a  meeting  ai 
Leeds  to  consider  Mr.  Justice  Han  nan's  remarks  'on  tin 
ot  the  ai/i'i/i/anmliun  of  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  ;*  and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jevoits  (of  Liverpool),  seconded  hi  Mr 
T.  Marshall  (of  Leeds),  the  resolution  was  passed — kThat  thil 
ol    opinion   thai    the    tinM    has    come    when  provisior 

mid  I"'  made  fal  the  foundation  of  a  Law  University,  whirl 
should  be  open  to  both  branches  of  the  profession  without  dis- 
tinction, and  that  the  means  of  providing  an  institution  already 
exist,  in  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Inni 
ol  Chancery,  which  were  originally  common  to  both  branchei 
of  the  profession.'  I  low  these  gentlemen,  in  the  teeth  of  th« 
historical  beti  Ofl  the  subject,  make  out  the  last  assertion,  sc 
far  as  the  Inns  of  Court  are  concerned,  we  are  not  aware  ;  hut 
they  addressed  a  willing  audience,  not  too  fastidious  abottl 
racy.  On  the  .r)th  0?  February,  1869,  a  meeting  was  Inh 
at  the  Iik  oipoi.ited  Law  Soriet\  of  an  associated  Committee  Ol 
the  Council  of  that  body,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vincial Law  Assoi iation,  which  was  attended  bv  B  deputatini 
from  the  Leeds  Conference,  and  a  series  of  Resolutions  waj 
passed  I  ateil   Committee,  which  are  too  lengthy  tc 

be  set  forth  fully  ;  but  it  wai  KfOlved  that  4  the  regulation  as  t« 
admission  to  the  Bar  should  l>e  placed  under  Act  of  Parliament ; 
also,  'That  it  is  DOl  right  that  tin-  Benchers  of  the  Inns  oi 
Court  should  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of  making  rules  whicl 
may  place  attorn  jmsition    more   restricted   than  the  res' 

he   public  as  to  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Barf   also, 
■  That    the  establishments  of  the  Inns    of  Court  and   Inns    ol 
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Gfaanearv  should  be,  under  legal  control,  made  nil  0.1  to 

purjwses  of  Legal  Education.'    They  ;ilso  resolved  thai  the  rate 
tion   for   barristers  'should  be   governed    '■ 
[fls.1     This  sufficiently  shows  the  objects  aimed  at:    a    Bar 
regulated    like  the  attorney*,  fag  Aft  of  Parliament,  and  to   b 
remunerated  in  the  same  manner  :    interference  with  the   Inns  of 
rt  ami  their  interna]  management :  the  assertion  of  a  right 
<>u  the  part  of  the  attorneys  to  become  barristers,  Tree  from  i 
bilious   imposed    bj    the    Bene  hers ;    and   the    appropriation 

property     of    the    Inn!    of    Court     for    the     ed  neat  ion     of 

s    as   well   as    barristers.       These  Resolutions  were   not, 

bowiv.i,  carried  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  soli- 

its,    who    looked    with    tlisdain   on    the    whole  project.     The 

main    body    of   the    eminent  London    solicitors,    and   not    a    lew 

throughout  the  country,   held   aloof  from    this  movement,  and 

condemned   with  unequivocal   distinctness   all    attacks   on    the 

Inns  of  Court    and    all    aggression!   against   the    Bar.      They 

still   continue    to   do  so.      But    on    this    subject   '  the   tail    has 

roted  the  head,' and  the  preponderance  of  the  general  body 

has  manifestly  gone    in    the  other  direction.     One  great  difti- 

Qttltj    was    to    find    a    good    leader    for    this    new     movement. 

last     the    sorrowful    sighings    of   aggrieved    opulence    and 

•he   murmurs   of  repressed    provincial    self-consequence    found 

sympathy  in  a  quarter  where  it  might  have  been  least  expetf 

In  the  year   1870  Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  a  Bencher   of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  consented  to  become  President  of  an  Association   got  up 

originally    by    the   solicitors    who    favoured    the  Resolutions    of 

*'ebruar\    L869,  and   to  which,  under  the  favourable   auspices   of 

kir  R.  Palmer,  a  few  barrister!  also   united    themselves.      They 

e*»UM.    1    the  title  of  the  'Legal  Education  AssocJ! 

m  Attorney-General  (Sir  Robert  Collier)  and  the  Solicitor* 

^•ftneral  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge)  became  members  of  the  Council 

'.ion,    hut    without,   as    we    believe,   the   slightest 

picion    that   there    were  any   ulterior   intentions   of   the   kind 

^laich  have  since  been  developed.     The  first  Circular  or  '  List,' 

round   t'«   the  legal   profession   on   the  7th  of  May    1870, 

the  Council  of  this  on  the  names  of  seventeen 

I  Counsel  only  out  of  the  1 70  which  then  constituted 

rilJmlier.    There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  members  of  the  Junior 

of  the  5000  persons  of    whom    the   Bar   then  consisted  ; 

re    were    also  twenty-one    solicitors    ami    one   or  two   BFentlft- 

ot  members  of  the   legal   profession   at  all.      In 

**uly  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  profession  was  convened  at  Lincoln's 

)"«  Hall,   at    which    the  Association   was  formally    constituted. 

Vbt  principal  object  of  this  Association,  as  announced  in   their 

Circular, 
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(  ireular,  was  ■  B  system  of  common  education  for  both  brui 

of  the    profession."       This  is  exactly    what    had    hern    exptesslj 

condemned   by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the   H 

(  •inimons  in  llS-10,*    and  it  had    i  no   approval  from   the 

l(.i\al    Cominissionets    in    L85o.        \<»    hint    was  given    in   this 

Circular  of  an\    intention    to    attempt    an    interference    by  the 

te  with  the  property  of  the-  Inns  o|  Court  or  with  theii 
internal  government.  On  those  important  subjerts  there  wai 
entire  renoence. 

We  ha\«-   not   ipace  t.i  rive  the  history  of  this  Assoca 
The  real  dried    of  its   leading  M  was  at  first  so  Little 

suspected  that  a  lew  distinguished  Jndges  and  members  ol 
the  Bar  joined  it,  who  subsequently,  when  better  informed, 
thought  proper  to  withdraw.  Even  tin-  venerable  Lord  St, 
Leonards    sent    a    contribution    to    its    funds,   of  three   hundred 

ineaa,  which  hai  not  yet  been  returned  t«i  him.     We  have  not 

ltd  that  Sir  Roundel!  Palmer,  before  inaugurating  tins  usso- 
<  tatioo  of  barristers,  soli« itOTfl,  and  laymen,  for  the  supposed 
improvement  of  legal  education  by  taking  it  OUl  of  the  hands  of 
die  Inns  ol  Court,  made  any  effort  whatever  to  persuade  his 
brother  Bene  hers  ol  LincollTS  Inn  or  the  Benchen  of  the  other 
Inns  tn  reconsider  the  whole  matter  of  legal  education,  ami  CO* 
operate  with  him  in  any  project  I'm  its  real  improvement.  1" 
most  minds  this  would  seem  the  proper  step  which  should  have 
been  Dial  taken  In  anyone  who  was  himself  ■  Bencher.  When 
Lord  Cairns  proj>osed  a  great  ehange.  he  hegan  to  work  inside 
his  own  Inn  of  Court,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Societv  t<» 
which    he    Ixdonged  :     Bfl  ■<!    that    OOOXae    to    the    more 

Objectionable  one  of  working  from  the  outside,  and  trying  by 
external  pressure  to  force  upon  his  own  and  the  other  Inns  of 
Court  fundamental  changes.  Hut  the  profound  respect  felt  by 
the  inns  ol  I  OUW  for  Sir  EL  Palmer's  personal  character  pre- 
vented the  Benchen  from  running  blindfold  against  what  the 
Association  proposed.      On  the  contrary,  they,  with  sound  prac- 

J  good  tense,  set  to  work  at  once  to  reetilv  everything  which 
mired  alteration,  and  to  establish,  on  a  grander  scale  and  with 
towmenta  than  before,  a  system  of  legal  edi 
tion  for  the  Bar,  and  to  compel  every  student,  before  being  ceiled 
to  the  Bar,  to  pass  an  rwaini nation  proving  his  legal  proficic 
In  187(^71  the  four  Inns  of  Court  appointed  a  Joint  Comi  i 

be  who'.  ion.     This  Com* 

mittse,  id  discussing  the 

among  themselves,  recall eel  Sjt   Hoiindcll  I 'aimer,  with  a  deputa- 
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d  Bdncatioa  Association,  on  the  25th  of  April 

W-1|W  ood    attentively    to   his  explanation   oi    flic    I 

'pressed    in    the   Association's    printed     Proposals.      The  only 
Lre  of  this   interview   was,  that   the   Corn  mi 
•s*W,in  the  deputation  which  accom Denied  S"u  Itonndell  Palnu  r, 
-**   sample   of  the    men   proposed   to  superse<le  in  their  fundi 

ii  of  themselves  as  were  members  of  the  Council  oi  1 
■^Juration:  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that'thrs  ncn-  ahle  to  !■■ 
"pon  them  without  alarm.  H v  their  printed  Proposals,  the 
•Legal  Education  Association  proposed  to  establish  ■  Legal 
iity,  \<>  make  both  barristers  and  solicitors  pass  compttl- 
aminations  (which  is  now  done),  and  to  enable  the  new 
iversitjr  to  confer  'degrees  in  law,' hut  not  to  confi  atUS 

oi    barri  ter.     On  the  establishment  of  thii  lJ 
L  niversity,'  tin-  functions  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Bdncatioa 

oi  students  and  the  contributions  of  the 
irt  were  to  form  the  .>  il   fund  t<>  defraj 

•s  of  the  new  body.      The  effect,  in  short,  would    l 
a  take  from  the  Inns  of  Court  the  teaching  of  their  own 
id  to  commence  a  system  which  would  speedily  n- 
Benchers  of  each  Inn  to  the  condition  of  mere  Building  and 
mittees.      Their  end  would  not  then   he  far  distant. 
in   Law  which  such   an   University   might  grant 
ei  shed  around  the  head  of  a  barrister  a  halo 

rig  candle;    but  such  a  Degree 
•  i    who  obtained   it   to  saj    to  the  banister,  *  I  am  a 
Miitor  in  Law  as  well  as  you,  and  1  ought  therefore  to  he  equally 
*llw-  b  in  ( lourt.' 

Oa the 22nd  of  .June  1871,  the  Joint  Committee  made  tl 
Report  to  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  in  which  they  stated  that  in 
not  desirable  that  the  education   of  stud 
Bar  and  the  education  of  the  articled  clerks  of  solid 

bould  be  under  one  joint  system  of  i  tent;1 

«xt  tli  •  aended  n  compulsory  examination  ol  students be- 

ould  be  railed  to  the  Bar,  and  that  this  should  be  done 
dfflWgii  the  instrumentality  of  the  Council  of  Legal   Education, 
loundell    Palmer,  after  a  compulsory   examination  had 
us  approved,    moved,    in   July    1S71,  certain  resolutions 
ol  Commons,  in  favoui   "i  the  establishment  of 
ool  of  Law,'  but  with  no  practical  result 
from  Sir  George  Jesse!  (now  .Master  of  the  Rolls)  ;i 
ion  of  his  whole  project,  in  a  speech  which  has 
***«•  Ih-ch  satisfactorily  answered.* 


•  Hanianl,  vol.  208,  p.  239. 
,—  No.  275.  M 
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On    (ho    <»th   (if   Dccemlxr  1ST  1.  the  .Joint  Committer  of    the 
lour  Inns  m&de  ■  Second  Report  repeating  their  recon 
lion  of «  compoltory  examination) and  adi 

«•!  Legal  Education  should  be  Strengthened,  by  its  numbers  be) 
i M(  teased  to   twenty  llenchers,  with   wlioin   should   he,  for  the 
liiture,  the  appointment  oi  reader!  and  examiners,  whose  mnu- 
m  ration  should  be  increased  bv  the  contributions  of  the 
Societies. 

The   recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  having  bcrn 
roved  by  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  number  of  the  Con 
d  Education  was  increased  accordingly,  and  the  addition! 
]H)wers  recommended  were  given  to  them." 

On  the  22nd  of  February  1872.  the  newly  constituted  Coi 
of  Legal  Education  held   their  first  meeting,  under  the  auspiws 
of  that  veteran  law  reformer  Lord  Westbury,  who  took  the  tbair 
and  addressed   the   meeting  at  some  length.      The  Council  im- 
mediately set  to  work  ;   but  before  they  had  had   time  to  ]•< 
any  thing,  Sir  Rouudell  Palmer  again,  on  the  1st   of  Mai 
moved  a   resolution   in   the  I  louse  of  Commons   in   fa 
General  School  of  Law  for  the  instruction  of  Students  '  intendBf 
to  practise  Matty  branch  of  the  Legal  Profession.'     In  tl; 
he  gave  the  first  intimation  of  meditating  any  ion  on  tlif 

property  of  the   Inns  of  Court,  if  those  Inns  should  contin 
prefer  their  own  opinions  to  his;  and  he  uttered  a  threat  on  thf 
subject,  which  elicited  a  prompt  and  well-deserved  remonstrance 
from    the    present     Attorney-CJeneial,   Sir    Richard    Baggal 
The  then  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge)  and  tl 
lici tor-General    (Sir   George    Jessel )   spoke    and   voted  again* 
the   resolution.)      Mr.  Gregory  and   Mr.   Leeinan,  lmth  eminent 

•  The  Cm  -Ihih  oonatituted,  comprised  twenty  hsding  nun  ofbdh 

iK.liticHl  partteswitia  ral   members  of  the  l*pl 

Education  Association.  +  Bajuard«  vol.  2091,  p.  IS    ' 

X  Tho  former,  desirous  of  diapellin^  the  ignorance  which  cxista  among 
general  public  on  rnich  subjects,  condescended  to  explain  to  tho  House  thit 

j  t)  iln    lisposal  of  tho  Benchers  won  i  led  u.  providing 

with  unnecessary  luxuries,  and  that  so  fur  nu  hia  Inn  (the  Middle  J 
concerned,  and  lie  believed  tho  some  remark  applied  to  the  other  Inm, ' 
a  iiiugh-  idxpeuoo  wan  lr»t  t«>  the  funda  nf  the  Inn  by  the  dinners  which 

iers  eut.'     v  ■  lore  m  u  return  on  '.  »b  to  thoataa*'* 

affair*  at  the  Inner  Temple  for  the  ten  years  from  18G1  to  1871.  cnrvi' 

few  years  rincoby  the  Snb-Treasn  r<  r.    It  shows  that  the  auraarec^rsdTdsM 
thoeo  ton  yean  from  the  Benchera  fur  fee*  on  calls  to  the  Ben- I     ■  !35l.M" 

for  common  I  7t.  7d .  making  a  total  of  20,680/.  It.  7</.    Tbo«J 

of  tho  Bench  tablo  daring  the  saim  -  hiding  wine,  beer,  dessert,  U»  ■*■ 

coffee,  and  Uie  etitcrtoi-  v.aa  TSSbl.  10c,  making  a  baU«*° 

favour  <»f  the  Society  of  12,791/.  17*.  Id.  ft  is  true  that  a  Fen  of  the  sank*  Bench* 

chambers,    lint  Ihey  belonged  t  h  as  early  as  the  i 

both,  imil  not  a  angle  Bench  clinmber  has  since  been  added.— Roynl  Q**** 
nf  Rrpurl,\>.  7. 

soli' 
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against  the  resolution,  which  was  negaii 
««  ihc  dirision  by  a  majority  of  l.>. 
The  I  I    Education   hare,  since   this 

I  in  elaborate  Si  iiknu;  l"i  the  Legal  Education  of  the  Bar, 
ihey  have   subsequently   extended   and   unntored,  an<! 
against  which,  as  it  now  stands,  nothing  important  can  be  urged, 
that  it  applies  to  the  Bar  only.     Everything  has 
ilicd  on  the  most  liberal  scale.       There  are  five  Professors, 
salaries,  varying  from  600  to  400  guineas  a- 
o  whether,  in  addition  to  lecturing,  private  classes  are 
talten.    To  this  are  added  fees  from  students  who  attend.    There 
an- also  eight  tutors,  with  fixed  salaries   of  MOO  guineas,  besides 
vs.     There  are  also  six  examiners,  with  salaries  ol 
li"  guineas  each.     A  dozen  studentships,  of  100  guineas  each. 
hsrealso  tablished,  for  the  encouragement  of  merit     In 

tl»e  course  of  the  year  ending  in  January  1874,  the   income 
i  il  amounted  to  00i,  of  which  less  than 

arose  from  students'  fees,  and  the  remainder  from  con- 
ions  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
In  consequence  of  the-  urgent  representations  of   Lord  \\ 
Huy  us   to   the    inutility    of   pouq>ous   lectures   to    large   classes, 
>n  which    the   1'rolessor   too   often    displays   his  own   erudition, 
^ad    the    students    learn    little    or    nothing    of    any    value,    the 
*Xttin   Ik  >f    teaching    is,    under    this    scheme,    plated    in 

i   flit*  tutors,  who  teach  private  classes,  and  whose 
lumbers    will    be    augmented    as    the    number   of    the    students 
^^bo  attend    increases.      The  subjects  on   which  instruction    is 
•horded    are — Jurisprudence:     International    Law,    public    and 
irate ;    Roman    Civil    Law;    Constitutional    Law   and    I 
'  listory  :     Common    Law;     Equity;     the    Law    of   Real    Pro- 

'  riminal  Law.     It  is  expressly  provided  by 
*vheme   that  no  person  shall  receive  from  the  Council  the  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  for  call  to  the  Bar  now  required    by  the  Inns  of 
unless  he  shall   have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
ig  subjects,  \  I/..  1st.  Roman  Civil    Law  ;   2ndly.  The 
■Vol  Real   and  Personal  Property;    and  3rdly.  Common  Law 
••I  Equity.     This  is  a  requisition  of  greater  stringency   than 
ommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.*     The  Council 
■I  Lfgal  Education,  which  have,  since  the  death  of  Lord  M 

light  Honourable  .Spencer  Walpole  for  President, 

intinuing,  with   unabated  diligence,    to   watch  over    and 

Inert  of  legal  education  :  and,  unless  the  tWO  branches 

>ilhc  profession  are   '..  be  blended  into  one,  they  fully  anil  per- 
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fectlj    umm   all    that    can    in    reason    be   required.      But  tltfte 
will,    I<»r    the    reasons  given    by    Lord    Cairns    i  >  .dew* 

already  quoted,  be  always  some  difficulty  in  any  institution  for 
teaching  law  attaining  great  success. 

It   has,  however,  been  objected  to  the  educational  svstera  thw 
established  that,  although  it  may  be  very  well  at  present,  vet  is 
lacks  the  element  of  permanence,  because  there  is  no  si 
that  one  of  the   lour  Inns   may  not,  at  an\   time,  withdraw  itSM 
Jrom  further  connection  with  the  Council  of  Legal  Educmtioa,ad 
thus  break  up  the  whole  arrangement.     Thisobjet  th>n  rests, how- 
ever, on  no  just  foundation,  for  it  assumes  a  moral  inij><>>- 
The  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  have  never  once,  durii 
centuries,  exhibited  such  a  gross  act  of  indiscretion  as  this 
tion  assumes  may  be  a  possible  contingent  ■        Even   it  n 
of  Court  should  do  so,  there  would  at  once  be  ai 
subje«  t  to  tin    Judges,  either  from  members  of  the  Inn 
withdrew,  or  from  the  other  Inns  affected  by  such  a  bre 
faith,  and  the  Judges  would  have  full  power  to  rectify  t! 
chief  bv  an    intimation   to  the  offending  Inn  that   until  i 
miited   with   the  other   Inns    in    the  system    established    bl  '^ 
M  il  of  Legal  Education,  its  power  to  call   to  the  Bar  should 
be  suspended.     The  Judges,  therefore,  have  the  matter  in  tbeff 
own  hands,  and  the  remedy,  if  applied,  would  be  irresistthls 

Nothing,   however,   which    has   been   or  can  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the   existing   Reparation  •  •!   the  tv° 
branches  of  the  profession,  will  ever  be  satisfactory  to  the  assail- 
ants  of  the  Inns  ol   Court;  and   when,  towards   the  close 
Gladstone's   Got'ernment,  Sir   Roundetl    Palmer    be< 
Chancellor  Sclborne,  there  was  a  general  expectation  thai 
thing  would   Ik*  attempted    bv   him   in    his  official   capacJ 
further  both  the  avow  id  and  the  undisclosed  ohje< 
eiatiDii.     Not  was  this  expectation  disappointed,  for, 
the  General  Election  of  1 874,  he  caused  to  be  prepared  and  printed 
the    draft  of  a  'Bill   to  incorporate  the  Inns  of  Court  and  * 
establish  a  General  School  of  Law.'      This  Draft  Bill  was  sen' 
to   the  four   Inns  of  Court,  whose  opinions  were  invited  on  v* 
subject,  and  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.     It  also  !■> 

nay    to    certain    obscure     Provincial    Associations     of    Solicitor 

throughout  the  country.     The  General  Election,  how  cm 
place  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  Gladstone  GoverniDcA 

which  had  attacked    and  harassed  every  class  in  the  comin 
to  an  end.      The  British  nation  would  endure  it  no 
This  Draft  Bill  proposed  to  embrace  in  one  single  me**1* 
tin-   (WO  objects  which   are  now  kept  separate   in    the    tWO  Bfl" 

since   introduced   by   Lord   Selbornc  into  Parliament    Mtfi^ 

th« 
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BIOD  ined    in    Part    L,    tlu'  four    Inns   of   Court, 

;   their   having    solicited    anything    "i    the    kind,    n 
be  n  body  politic  or  corporate,'  and  were, 

rcise  similar  functions  to  those  which  thc^ 

without    leelin^  any  want  of  a 

orm.i  II.    I  '■  dehors  of  each  Inn  were  to 

lually  reduced  to   hall'  only  of  their  present  niiinhor,  and 

inbers  of  the  Bench  were  to  be  elected  l.«v   the  Lam 

standing.      Snch    an    election  would   certain!  v   I 

afiair    than    the    present   mode   of  election    bf   the 

specially    if  the   'amass   were  a  •evert  one.     We 

whether  in  practice  it  would  be  found  eminently 

hn  i"  the  din  ipline  of  the  Bar,  over  whom  the  Benchers 

i  exercise  a  very  delicate  jurisdiction.  The  management 
rOWU  property  was  graciously  to  he  left  to  the  several 
es,  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  p  of  it  the 

exp  their   establishments,    and   to   erect    new 

gs  and  improve  tin-  ..l-l  ;  l.at,  subject  to  these  privilej 
proposed  to  be  enacted  that  'all  the  aurphu  or  residue  of 
[U  and   in  inn   shall    be 

mi  time  to  time  applied  for  or  in  aid  of  the  purposes  and 
ol  the  General  School  of  Law  established  by  this  Act.' 

to  us  the  difference  betwi  tion* 

ppropriationj  in   such  a  cl  Ids?     The    clause  is 

in  itse  it  does  n  bo  it  t«»  decide  upon  what 

not  '  surplus  ;'  whether  the  Genera]  School  of  Law,  which 

ir  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  are  to  over.    At 

the   chambers   which    constitute    the   property    ©f    each 

are  let  to   its  own    members  at   about   twenty    per   cent. 

at  at  which  they  cooid  be  let  it  offered  to  the  general 

If  the  'surplus7  were   to  belong  to  some  stranger  Insti- 

would  I"  to    raise    these    rents    to    ra« i- 

the  other   hand,   the   Benchers,    by  lowering 

ght  always  prevent  the  existence  of  If 

Lawyers   to   the   proposed 
,  it  would  be  the  delightful    prospect  of  i  less  liti- 

'.  such  a  |  i  would  make  certain.     By  this  pro- 

appropriation'  of  the  '  surplus,'  the  threat    uttered  by  Sir 

•II  Pi  Commons  was  intended  to  be 

Part  II. .  a  new  corporation  was  to   be  esta- 

,  under  the  title  of  'The  Queen's  Genera]  School  of  Law,' 

rasto  be  governed  by  the  Lord  <  Ihancellor  as  President,  and 

birtv-eight  persons.     All  Barristers  and  Solicitors  of 

lets' standing  were  to  be  members  of  this  Genera]  Bel I 

uot  proposed  that  the  State  should  contribute  one  farthing 
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itl  endow i  tfh   I  i"v\  i  was  to  nomin  umbers 

of  its  Senate,  in  addition  to  tv.  <j$?eio  members  named  in 

Bill :  of  the  remaining  sixteen,  ju 

by  Barristers,  and  fffl  by  Solicit 

^^Notwithstanding1  the  tall  of  the  Gladstone  Government,  tl"- 

Benchers,  who   had   l>ern    invited   by   Lord  Selborne 

their  opinion   on   his  Draft   Bill,   proceeded   to    do  so,   and 

Benchcn  "i  each  Inn  appointed  members  "t   a  Joint  Commit 

of  the  four   Inns   to  the  subject  togctln  1         I  ! 

mittee   met,    and    took    Lord    Sclborne's  Draft  Bill  into   can 

consideration.      There    were    twenty-one    Benchers    pn 

that   occasion,   including    men    of  all    political    pai 

careful  consideration  and  debate,  a  Resolution  was  passed  tuwro- 

monsly  in  the  billowing  terms: — 

•At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Coiumitteo  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court, 
appointed  by  orders  of  the  several  Societies  to  consider  Lord  Selborne* 
M  Cm  urt  and  School  of  Law  Bill.  lxTi/'  held  at  I 

mo  4th  day  of  March,  1 B74,  present  :— The  Tret 
Inn  (Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  James  i  in  the  I  'hair;  the  Treason  - 
the  )  [Henry  W.   Oole,   K-.j.'i;    th.    Treasurer  of 

Mill  !e  (John  R.  Kenyan,  Esq.)  ;  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Gt. 

Jeasel  (M.  B,){  the  Right  IT..,,.  Thomas  E.  TTcadlam;  the  Hon.  ^" 
rd  Molina  (V.-C. ) :  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Bacon  (V.-O.) ;  S 

Mton.evGem.rul),  M.l\ ;  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  E^^" 
M.P. ;  Breut  BpenosT  Follctt,  ESQ.  ;  Edmund  Beckett  Deuison,  Es^5 
Charles  S.  Whitmore,  Esq.;  John  Locke,  Esq-  M.P. ;  Henry  Mani 
:  Thomas  Webb  Green  Archibald  J.  Stephens,  T 

D. :  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.  ;  .lames  Dickinson,  Esq.  ;   Ih  nryCol 
Esq.;  Sir  Thomas  E.  May; — it  was  moved  by  the  Viet  Chuncc_ 
Mali  us,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  raclred  unanimously  ;■ 
"  That  this  Joint  Committee  disapproves  of  the  Draft  Bill 

the  Inns  of  Curt  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  recommends  tl 

this  Resolution  bo  communicated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  anl  J. 
Selborne. 

|  Signed)  W.  M.  Jam**, 

«  "  Chairman" ' 

'Hi  is  Resolution  having  been  reported  to  the  four  Inns,  each  ■ 
them  separately    Confirmed   il   1 1  \   ;i  resolution  of  approval, 
ii«\e  was  in  every  ease  Utl 

Shortly   before   this   important    Resolntiorj    was    rjaet 
was  confidently  as5erte<l   in    the  *  Times,'  in   a  leading  an 
generally  supposed  to  have  received  it->  on  from  a  sou 

remarkable  lor  accuracy  of  statement,  that   it  was  tl 
of  the   nan    Lord  Chancellor,    Lord   Cairns,   *to    attack    tr  -^ 

iiers.'    That  statement  was  contradicted  in  the  •  Standi 
and  the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Karslake,  who  attend 
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■  \ir  mrcting  of  the  Joint  Committee,  joim  any 

nf  bis  colleagues  in  condemning  Lord  Selborne's  Draft  Bill. 

Wt  belli  ood  grounds  for  asserting  that  Lord 

Selborn       Dn  i  Bill  never  received  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet 

of  which  he  was  a  member.     But  he   has  since,  in  his  private 

capacity,    renewed    'the    attack    on    the    Benchers,'    which    the 

I*  incorrectly   represented  as  intended    bi     Lard   Cairns. 

At  the  end  of  last  session  lie  introduced  into  tin-  House  (rf  Lords 

ills:  the  first  corresponded   in  substance  with   Part  I.  of 

hi* original    Draft   Bill,   and    is   'for    incorporating   the  Inns  of 

and    lor   providing   for  the  future  administration  of  their 

affurs;'   the  Othi  ponds    with    Part    II.,  and   is   'for   Bater 

>;  a  General  School  of  Law  in  England.1     In  this  school 

the  barristers  and  attorneys  are  to  be  educated  together* 

On  the   10th  of  July  last,  these  Bills  were  formally  read    fa] 
Itt  first  time  in   the  House  of  Lords  ;   but  three  Law  Lords  only 
took  part  in  the  debate.    Never  before  was  a  great  measure  intro- 
•lurrdinto  Parliament  by  a  speech  so  flimsy  in  its  texture  as  that 
I  Selborne,  bul  this  tlimsiness  9  it,  intentional. 

A  amre  thorough  explanation  of  the  subject  would  have  induced 
tan  Law  Lords  to  have  directed  their  attention  t«» 
the  subject  and  to  have  mastered    its  principles;   but   this  would 
provoked  opposition.      Lord  Selborne  in  his  speech  stated 
the  Inns  of  Court  could  be  traced  back  to  a  Bo\al  (ommis- 
issued    in  the   reign   of   King    Kdward  I.      But  as  they  did 
Mt  take  their  origin   from    this  Commission,    such    mention 
of  it    might    mislead   unlearned    persona,      He    then    referred 

if  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  in  I 
tat  he  omitted  to  mention  thai  the  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  just  as  much  into  the  arrangements'  of  the 
loin  uf  Chancery  as  of  the  inns  of  Court.  He  then  'ventured 
•ah  confidence '  to  say  that  the  Inns  of  Court  ' discharged 
public  functions.'  But  what  public  functions  have  they  ever 
discharged,  except  that  of  calling  their  own  students  to  the  Bar 

spective    Inns,   as  delegates  or  agents  of  the  Jm 
•«ose  names  were  quietly  passed  over  in  silence  P     Lord  Selborne, 
u>  another   part   of  his  speech,  made  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
Jnoj  of  Court  ihold  their  property  solely  for  public   purp' 
*v  "hat   process   of  reasoning,  or    by  what    historical    facts,  his 
p   makes  that    out,   he  did  not   condescend  to  explain, 
itate  not  to  give  the  statement  the  broadest  contradiction, 
Bnn  thai  the  Inns  of  Court  do  not  bold,  and  never  have 
!f'l'l,  thcii  property  bv  any  such  tenure.      It   is  true  that,  with  a 
J°We disregard  h  purposes,  they  have  voluntarily,  during 

■Heel  jiioperty  for  the  public  advantage. 
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have  ditcharaed  Ratoifously  for  the  Judges,  and  as  tbi 

agents,  important  work  which   the  Ji 
posaibrj  have  performed  so  well  for  themselves ;  bnl  thi 
sum  and  substance  of  their   public  functions,  fend    the  State  bias 
DO  move  righl  to  interfere  with  their   property  on  such  a  ground 
than  with  the  property  of  the  individual  Bencbers.     The  para- 
graph quoted   by  Lord   Sel  borne  from  the   Report  of  the  R< > 
Commission  respecting  the  trust  attaching  bo  the  property  <>•  tbt 
two  Temples,  does  not,  establish  thai   the  Inns  ■)!   Court  hold 
their  property  lor  public  purposes.     In  the  ftrst  place,  such  trust 
<lors  not  affect  Lincoln's  Inn  oi  Gray'a  Inn  md  even  sri 

reaped  ?<■  the  Temples,  the  trust  for  education  is  one  nut  lnr  tae 
■  duration  of  the  public,  but  for  the  education  exclusiveli 
members  of  their  own  Societies."      Another  passage  quoted  frnin 
the  Commissioners'  Report  in  favour  of  compulsory  exauiin  " 
Sjrai  betide  the  question,  since  compulsory  examination  was  then 
already  established,  and    its  conduct  was  and   is  in    the  hands  ot 
i>l    the-   highest   mark    in   the  profession,  who  do  their  v 
than  it  could  be  done  by  any  Other  body  of  persons.     Lrt 
anyone   attempt    to   formalise   the   argnmenl    by    which   I»nl 
ids   that   the   property    "I    the    Inns    of  Court  i* 
public  propeityj  and    it   may  be  shown.  In   the   same  style  a 

lining,  that  the  estates  of  the  noble  Lords  who  constitute 
HOUM   oi  Peers   are   publie   property   also.      The  1'  'i*1 

'public  turn:  • -me  of  their  estates  were  obtained  by  jjmiit* 

m   the  Crown  :  all   the  land   in  the  kingdom  was  origin 
held  upon  condition  of  contributing  in  certain  proportions  to  the 
defence  of  the  realm, — a  condition    imperfectly    discharged  id 
feline  df   war   bv   the  payment    of  a  paltry  Land   Tax. 

borne  proceeded  to  say  of  the    Inns  of  Court,   that,   *h 
invested   with  a   public  character  and  invested    with   a  puhno 
responsibility — as    they    trere    in    fact    corporations— no    ban" 
could    result  from  their  being  legally  incorporated.'      We 
understand   how   anv    institution   can   be  a  corporation    in    feCSi 
v>]ii'li    is   Rot    a  Corporation    in   law.       Is  the    Athenaeum    O** 
a  corporation  in  fact?     It  took   its  origin  from  a  movement  & 
lavoiu  oi  the  encouragement  of  literature,  science  and  art,  wh»tl1 
are  public  objects.    The  members  are  lessees  of  the  Crown.    I 
member  during    his  life,  or  until   expulsion,  has   a  joint  own1'1"" 
ship  in    the  property  of  the  club,    which   is   very    valuable,   &** 
increases   in  value  every  year   by  the  rich   stores  added  to 


•  I '  ly  of  the  exprea  IsoBUSgo  of  tho  Trust.  «irh  would  b 

on  jri'nrml  prioomlei,  sooora  *ion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hatbsu 

i  i!   r.  Bunsy  Bnaws  College.— Late  Rejiortt,  A  Cka*^* 
App.ui*.  722, 
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.  but   on  a  member's  death   no  interest  whatever  in   such 

i   liis  ex.  uviving  members  of 

I  the  subsequently  admitted  met  ike  the  whole. 

an.'  is  tin-  case  with  the  Freemasons,  and  other  voluntary 
mociations,  which  Lord  Selborne  might,  with  equal  ii 

>rporations  in  fact/  No  Inn  of  Court  is,  or  ever  was, 
.  with  its  own  consent,  'a  bod?  politic  ;'  and  we 
assert  that,  neither  in  law  nor  in  fact,  are  the  mill  corporal 

members  of  an  Inn   of  Chancery,  or  of  an  Lonof  Court) 

unanimousl v  to  resolve  on  selling  and  converting  into 
nonej  its  property,  and  dividing  it  among  themselves  in  equal 
proportions,  no  Court  ol  Law  or  Equity  in  this  kingdom  could 
prevent  them.  One  of  the  Inns  ol  Chancery — Lyons  Inn — has 
already  done  so.  Another  association  of  lawyers,  constituted 
lite  the  Inns  of  Court  in  some  respects,  bnt  which  was  actually 
incorporated    by    Charter,    \iz.,    the  College   of  Advocates   at 

rs'  Commons,    insisted,    when    their    order    was    aboli 

rliament*  upon  their  right  to  distribute  their  property 
;|l   possessions    among   themselves    'for   their   own 

and    this   right   was  recognised   and    made   effectual 
*      [fthe  present  scheme  of  gradually  extinguishing 

'be  ancient   Order  of  Serjeants,  instead  of  Utilising   it.  shall   he 

nl  Sir  Richard  Paul  Amphlett,  'the  Last  of  the 

"nous,'  shall  live  to  become  the  last  of  the  Serjeants,  he  will 

i    to    felicitate    himself  on    having  I    Ley  sur- 

iip  to  a  valuable   inheritance  in   Serjeants'   Inn.  of   which 

nothing  hut  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  deprive  him.     It  is  said 

'but  when  a  Romanist  longs  too    greedily  lor   a    beefsteak    on   a 

,  he  takes  one,  christens  it  *  fish.'    and    then    eats 

'■•    When  Lord  Selborne  christens  the  Inns  of  Court  '  Corpora* 

difficult  to  understand  his  ultimate  intcn- 

As   to    the    statement   of   Lord   Selborne    respecting    the 

urt,  that  no  harm   'can   result    fiom    th  ,>ora- 

r  that  great  and  irreparable  harm  must  be  the 

il    every   wrong-   done   by  arbitrary    power    OVerbtt 

confiscating  or  'appropriating'  private  property 

11   public    uses,    and    compelling    private    Societies    H    beGOflM 

rainst    their    will.      It    is   hut   too   clear    whl 

^U  Selborne   wishes  to    incorporate  the  Inns  ol   Court.      Sin  I' 

^'C   would   place    them    and    their    p  ins    under   the 

"Urol  p  as  is  the  case  with  the  Universities  and 

.1,   when    they    are    thus   made   creatures   oj 

|     rtv  may,  bj  the  State,  be  taken  from  them,  and 
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applied   for  the  education   of  the  solicitors,  or  anv  i 

which    the   Government   for  the   time  being,  if  strong  in    T. 

1  lament,  shall   capriciously  choose.      The  real   oh 

the  proposed  incorporation  is  clear.     We  have  bee 

Divine  wisdom  that  '  DO  m;m  can  enter  into  a  strong 

ami  ipoil  his  goods,  i  will   first  bind  the  s 

and  t hen  he  will  spoil  his  house.'*      Lord  Selborne's  Bill 

proposes,  as  a  prelum  .n;  at 

this  will  effectual  1\    be  done  if  thr  Ions  of  ('ourt  an-  fori 
;li'-    trammels   of  incorporation.      The  spoiling   of  their  hous 
afterwards  will  be  bu;  ■  natmal  consequence-.     Lord  Selbofl 
in    his  speech,    quoted   in    complimentary    terms    Lord    I 

'hition  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  l.Sl.*..*!:  hut  he  omi:  ite  th 

it  wee  carried  bj  a  majority  of  one  only.    He  then  mention* 
his  own  original  Draft  Bill  had  been   sent  to  the  Inns  ol 

but  added,  1 1  ana  bound  I  did  not  get  all  the  assi* 

ance  I  could  have  wished  from  those  Societies;'  and  he  pre 
not  to  understand  their  'c-\treme|>  short  I  Dtl'disapi 

of  his  Draft  Bill !     He  inbsequentlj  proceeded 
of  the  detaili  ol  his  Bill :  bnl  she  onij  point  on  whi<  b  m 
pause  to  mak<  ik  is  that  tlie  *  surplus  *  income  of  the  bo 

of  Court,  which,  according  t.»  his  original  proposal, 
led  over  Co  his  Central  School  of  Law,  is  now  to  be  I 

Inns,  but  with  a  declaration  of  trust  affixed  t<>  it,  which 
obviously  intended  to  pa\e  the  >v;iv  to  the  >;imo  ultimate  resul 
lor  it   proposes   to  dec  hire   that    it   shall    be    '  OX  ■!,   ai 

from  time  to  lime    applied,  to  the    purposes   of  legal 

In.   legal  education  spoken  of  in  this  (app    |  q  clause-' 

not  the  legal  education  of  the  barristers  and  students,  who  | 
members  of  the  Society  from  whose  property  such  surplus  she 
be  derived,  bnl  the  trust  is  for  Legal  Education  general  I  \  ! — 
.  for  the  legal  education  of  the  solicitors  and  others,  wl 
are  not  members  of  tin-  8ocietiea>  Lord  Selborne's  p 
Conflict  with  the  history  of  five  centuries,  infringes  on  the  sac  re 
ness  of  private  property  and  private  rights,  and  has  alresx 
In-en  Rondemn  d  bj  cimowledged  leaders  of  the  Bar  in  . 

unanimous  resolution   of  dJ  it    will    never   appe 

in   irs  true  and   natural  colours  to  the  public  eye  so  Ion 
continues  10  bedecked  out  and  dressed  up  bj  the  practised 

licfa  it  his  been  confided. 
Our  space  will  not  .allow   us  to  examine  the  rest    ol    Lord 
home's    speech,   in   which    he   explained    the   pTOl  isions  of  I 

d  Bill  for  establishing       <  ii   icial  School  of  Law,  nor  Ci 
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ip  to  criticise  the  speeches  of  the  two  other  Lnw  Lords  who 

took  part  in  the  debate.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  point-  d 

!f.!i  his  usual  penetration,  one  defect  in  Lord  Selborue's 

srheme,  viz.,  that    it   proposed    to   establish   'a   teaching  school,' 

ii •'   el  <-|    |  mere  Examining   body,  and    he   predicted   that  any 

provide  funds  for  a  teaching  school  would  fai 

last  •.  -  boo]    would    of  necessity   "exhaust   or  destroy   the 

Inns  of  Court  and   their  capacity  lor  teaching   law.'      We  euter- 

doulit  that  the  Inns  of  Court  will  continue  to  teach  their 

own  students,    and    they   need    feel    no   apprehension   that    any 

'teaching  school,' to  lie  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Sl«te,  will  e  bli  -al  that  which  now  flourishes  under 

the contr.il  and  care  ••!  the  (  "im.-il  uf  Legal  Education.     If  the 

links   fit   to  appoint   its  own  examiners  to  ascertain  that 

■  I  il  '■  Inns  of  Court  possess  a  competent  knowledge 

M  law  before  thej  are   called   to  the  Bar,  the  Inns  of  Court  will 

ua*e  no  reason   to   complain,   and    will   perhaps   be  glad   T"    I 

Wi  one   <>t    tin-   most    irksome  of  the   labours  now  dis- 

"rtrged  by  them  ;   but  if  the  State,  or  any  '  body  politic1  created 

State,  is  to  undertake  this  work,  the  State  will  l>e  expected 

•paj the  examiners, as  well  as  appoint  them.*    We  cannot  con- 

ittr  observations  on  the  debate  of  the  10th  of  July  without 

noticing   one   passage    in    the    latter    part   of    Lord    Hatherh 

Jfcech,  in  which  si     toblfl   frankness  for  which 

"'  is  distinguished,  that  he  '  should  also  rejoice  to  see  the  barrier 

■■■■  presenl  between  tin- two  branches  of  the  profession 

This   phrase  about  •  breaking  down   the   barrier' 

11  capnble  of  being  understood  in  two  ways:    1st,  it  may  merely 

mv;it\  an  abrogation  of  the  system  oi   b    >  mg  one  course  of  legal 

"tody  for  the  Bar  and  another  for  the  solicitors,  by  establishing 


store  wai  printed,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
JM  at  i  I  >tli  December  last,  on  the  subject  of 

•■orne'e  two  Bills,  when  the  following  Revolutions  were  passed  vnani- 
5?**«ilf.— It  waa  moved  by  the  Master  of  the   K<»Ils,  and  seconded  h\ 

lias  Malins :  '  That  Lord  Sclborne'a  BUI  to  incorporate  the  Inns  of  Court, 
iterftrrv  with  their   property  sad  internal  munagement  having  been  ill 
into  Parliament,  natwithsUnding  the  uiianimous  Resolution  of  th. 

■  liiiir-  of  the  4th  March,  1874,  dUai>{»i  -inal 

^ft  Hill — a  Resolution  sinoe  oonflrmed  l>y  each  of  the  four  Inn* — thi. 
**«h>  h  nded  to  take  all  proper  staj 

^°«fa*  snch   Rill  in   Parliament  if  again   brought    in.*      It  was  moved  by 
•    Calvert,  and  »■  Mr.   George   Low,  Treasurer  of  the  Middle 

uS^:  'Tb*1  taia  '  3  of  Lord«Selborne*s  Bill  for  eeta- 

r*T**»g  a  General  School  of  I-aw,  ami  especiallv  of  tin-  provisions  contained  in 
i  lenta  fur  tbe  Bar  and  the  Articled  Clocks  oi  Botteitors  shall  be 
*Ysteis,  and  arc  of  opinion  that  the  L 
*  »ne  Rur  ahould  continue  to  he  under  the  control  of  their  own  branch  of  tho 

!"•■'■-  aft  u : 

a  general 


i  general  school  common    to    both   classes;  or.  2ndly,  it    ma* 

ibolishiiifr  the  distinction  between  barristei 
altogether,  In    intzoducins  the  blended   system  which   prevails  *" 
in  the  United   States.    The   6rsl    is  the  only   sense   in    whirls    *" 
the  term  would  he  approved  of  by  many  members  of  the  Le^alsT    ■* 
Education  Association.      We   doubt  it   Lord  himstllft  J 

would  approve  ol  snj  other.     The  second,  hon  -^x* 

which  it  is  used  by  that  great  bodj  ol    \.-  rd  Selborne's  sop 

porters  who  entertain  1 1 •«-  revolutionary  opinions  which   har<g^» 

lately  1>  BBSed  with  SO  much  lx>ldness.      We   will  make  a-«e 

ibserrutionB  on  each  v 
Pint.  If  the  ftwi  branches  of  the  profession  are  still  I 
distinct,  is  it  expedient  thai  both  should  receive  one  common  ^ 
educational  b  i  Such  ••»  plan  may  have  some  advantages, 

though    lew.      It    lias   been    tried    in   Ireland,    I  nit  with    n 

resnli  maj  judge  from  the  Report  •<<  the  Committee 

1840,  and  from  the  looseand  inaccurate  style  too  often  observabl 
in  Irish  pleadings  and  com  We  consider  that,  on  tl 

whole,  the  disadvantages  of  such  B    system    Vastly  prepoo 
At    tlie    comin  "I     their  legal   studies 

Real   dispariti    tn  age  students  Ha 

and    articled  clerks.     Fire-sixths  of  the  former  hive   been  ■ 
cated  at  the  (Jnivt  tnd  are  Una  i  oldei  tl 

the  articled  clerks.     The?  latter,  when  they  begin  their 

arc  in  general  hut  an  unpeffectll  eduCS  ii  We  an    to  pla« 

Sdence  in  the  important  evidence  given  by  one  •  own 

branch  of  me  •>  before  the  ( 

e  of  the  House  oi  Commoi  Nothing  can  bemor 

melancholy  than   bis   description   quoted    in   the  Comm 
Report*4    To  sul'i  :  ur,  when  beginners,  to 

■  >i  instruction  suitable  Ibr  the  class  described  by  Sii 
manifestlj  be  to  the  disadvantage  «»i 
It,  D  his  difficult;  partly  g-nt  over  In  the  article 

g    their  UTSl  two  ..r  thl  in  a  soli- 

and  then,  during  only  the  last  two  years  of  their  eourse,  residing 
in  London  for  instrn  nerol  School  of  Law,  th 

will  begin  to  study  the  theory  of  law  just  at  the  time  when,  1: 
their  bavins  acquired  some  l.  ,.i  its  practice,  their 

were  becoming  valuable  t<>  the  solicitors  to  whom  tl 
articled.     To  the  latte  •  would  be  ii 

led  elein  Ives  the  gaifl  would  Ik*  small  ;    foi    i'   would 

be  U'tter  fort!  before  becoo  itors,to  be  ei 

in  actual    practice  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  be   attend 
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s,  than  to  be  listening;  to  lactates  on  the-  Roman  Civil  I 
other  recondite  subjects.     Under  ■  system  common  t<«  both 
brandies  of  the  profession,  the  system  of  teaching  s  ill  be  potl 
ISthf  a  tor  the  articled  clerks   and   rather  too  low  lor  I 

I  of  Court  students  J    both  irinst,  therefore,  sillier  in  the  result, 
rger  the  number  of  students  in  any  particular  ell 
will    become   the   value   of  the   teaching   to    those    who 
attend  it.     The  Judges  fully  understood  this  when.  Ivy  their  order 
in    L 62 7,  the j    directed   that  not  more  than  ten  student 
'••■uA  the  class  of  each  Header.     The  Benchers  of  the  Inu.i 
*ernple  are  so  impressed  with  the  same  view,  that  although  Khar 

annual  contribatioD  to  the  lands  of  the  CobbclI  of  Legal  Ednoa- 
ihat  ofanj  other  Inn,  by  reason  Oi  their  baying  the 
est   nuiul'  tdanta,  thej    have    devoted   an   add  il  lOnfll 

«00(M«  a  year  to   give   special    instruction,  in   private  classes,  to 
l"c  students  of  their  own  Society, and  b  dished  six  tutor- 

hips    for   thnt    purpose  and    placed    their   supplemental   system 
undo;  the  directions  of  a  Committee  of  the  Bench.     It  is  dear 

if  all  the  students  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  and  all  the  articled 

'  'erks  of  all    the  solicitors  are  mixed    together   in  one  mass,  the 

|?hicb  they  would  have  to  he  grouped  would  hecome 

numerous  and   unwieldy   to    he  of    much    good    to    an \ one. 

ii  attempt  he  made  to  avoid   this  evil    by  increasing 

''Umber  of  tutors  and  classes,  then   the  students  will  have  to  be 

Scooped    with   reference  to  their  previous  attainments,  and 

tOTticIed   clerks  will    l>c  drafted    into  one  <  I    tin-  student* 

froij.  ities,  who  are  going  to  the  Bar,  will  be  dratted 

and  for  all  practical    purposes  (he  'broken  down 
k^Tier'  will  he  built  up  again.     All   learners  may  begin  in  tin- 
^ttle  building,  but  they   will    not    and   cannot  learn  together. 
students  for  the  Bar  who  are  to  Ik*  trained  to  understand 
;,Tul    argue  difficult  cases  of  municipal  and   international   law, 
aire  a  higher  system  of  education  than  is  needful  or  useful  for 
•*ii  whose  duties  must  he  principally  of  an  administrative 
f  tt*r.    Commoi  would  be  better  lor  articled 

ted    in  mercantile   bookkeeping  and  in  tl 
*c  ial  branches  of  knowledge  which  a  land-agent  should  under- 
pin to  he  taught  to  explain  such  niceties  aa  the  differences 
■vera  Dcpositum,  Pignus,  and  Hypothecs.     If  the  solicit) 
T*10  have  suffered  their  own  Inns  ol  Chancery  to  slip  through 
*»*Mr  fingers,  had    been   more   alive  to  their  own  true  interests, 
■**y  would  never  have  allowed  the  body  of  men,  called  '  sccotuu> 
■  have  sprung  up,  as   the)    have  done  during  the  last  few 
is,  to  absorb  a  lucrative  portion  of  legal  business  which  the 
^J'eifors  ought  to  have  kept  l"i  themselves,  and  they  would  also, 


lot  them 


I  bat  there  is  tin 


trade  in  advocacy,  lot  them  rcmein 
of  •  accountants  and  debt  collei  It-.-  who   arc  ttrivifl 
free  trade  in  the  instituting  and  condai  I  infrin 

on  tin*  exclusive  privileges  ol  the  solicitors.     The  existing  s> 
tern  of  a  separation   of  the  work    of  the   barrister  from   the  wo 
OT  is,  we  are  satisfied,  the  lies!  :   it  grew  up  with  t 

growth  ol"  the  nation  itself  and  ii  .  win 

would  long  linoa  have  been  abrogated  had  it  not  been  benefici 
To  use  the  language  <>i    "••>••  who  w-;is,    in   years  gone    l>\ 

dngnished  Bencher  oi  inn,  'What  is  settle-! 

though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit,  and  those  thin 
which  have  long  feone  together  are!  as  it  were,  confederate  aino 
themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well.' 

The  notion  that  Lord  Selbome  and  Lord  II  are,  wz^m  *  h 

a    certain    amount  of  countenance   from   the    Lord  ChanceU  — 
banded  together  to  obliterate  the  Bar  as  a  great  and   sopai» 
profession,  appears  to  us  to  Ix*  simply  preposteroos.     Tl 

nt    ground    for    supposing   that    am    one    of   thef 
end  wish   of  the  kind.     But  some  hare  given  enec^^- 

■merit,   to  the   projects   of  a   few   solicitors  whose  <!'• 
be/ond  their  owBf  and  they  have  omitted  to  explain  with  sue** 

eient    distinctness   to  what  extent    tlnv    i 

.  and  are  prepared  to  oppose  them.     Even  il  the  notion 
a  basis  as  real   as  we  believe   it  to  l>e  im  •  there  WOO 

lor  apprehension;  for  the  English   Bar  is  i 
powerful  to  be  destroyed   with  facility.     Due  fact  we  ■ 

dns    the  Government  over   which   -Mr.    Disra 
will  never  .rive  its  support  to  Lord  Setborne's  Bill  lor  the  1 

■  on  of  tin    [nns  of  Court  or   for  the   *  appro] 
of  their  property,    in    the    face  of  the  unanimous  disappri 
which  that  measure  baa   received   rrom    the   governi  'Hr^J^^\  A 

>>\  those  learned  and  ancient  Societies.     Why,  indeed,  should"         , 
the  Conservative  Government  act    so   unwisely  as   t.»  provohss*^ 
the     hostility    of    a    Bar    more     redoubtable   than    I 
publicans?     They   would    be  covered  with  derision  were  the* 
to   embark   mi    a  course   of  •  plunderimr  and    blundering,'    or  01 
sanction  any  ol  those  innovating  schemes  bj  whichever)  class—- 

i.ssion,    every    institution    and    establishment    in     tl* 
country,  has  during  b  I 

by  Libera]  Administrations.  Lot  a  Selboi  ne's  Mills  will  be  broui: 
before  Parliament  during  the  next  Session,  and  oui  Conservs 
Government  will  be  obliged  to  decide  whether  the  nes 
nient  now   in  progress  shall  receive  its  suppo  oppositioJ 

It  i'.  most  in  :  the  Cabin H 

•n  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  p  and  l« 

the  result  bo  known. 


Id 
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Abt.  V.— The  Life  of  Christ.     By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.. 

P.R.S, ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  .Master  of 
Marlborough  College,  and  I  hoplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Tenth  Edition.     London,  1874.     2  Vols.  Bra. 

WHATEVER  opinion  be  entertained  as  to  the  pupa 
these  brilliant  volumes,  there  < sop  be  no  doubt  mat  the 

with    whom    the    idea  originated   of   placing   in   the 
buds  of  English  readers  'such  a  sketch  of  the  tile  oj  Christ  on 

*«th  as  should  enable  them   to   realise  it  more  clearly,  an<l    to 

<"ntcr  more  fully  into  the  details  and  sequence  of  the  C 
■natives/  acted  with  wise  forecast  in  committing;  the   lu 
wee  of  their  design   to   the   present   blaster  of  Marlborough 
College.     Dr.   Farrar  was  no  novice   in   literature.     His  pub- 
lished studies  in  the  Science  of  Language  had  not  merely  dis- 
him  as  a  writer  of  independent  thought  and  untiring 
[•"search,  but  had  shown  him  to  possess  trifts  of  exposition  and 
illustration,    such    as    are    to  be  found   only   in   born  teachers. 
Manllv  less  important  as  a  qualification  for  the  task  imposed  upon 
Wm  was  his  well-known  eloquence  as  a  preacher.     And  though 
tbeaim  of  the  promoter!  was  'to  spread  the  blessings  of  know- 
rather   than    to   strengthen    the    foundations   of  faith,  the 
ility    of  his  Hulsean   Lectures  on  'The  Witness  of 
to  Christ,' delivered  before  the  University  of(  ambridge, 
1  .  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  accepted  as  a  sub- 
•tutial  augur)  of  his  success.     To  these  tokens  of  aptitude  for 
"•*  work  may  be  added  another,  the  importance  of  which  must 
oare  been  obvious  to  his  publishers.      Dr.  Farrar,  though  known 
feat  staunchly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  or  England, 
\ pressed    himself,  on   more  than  one    occasion, 
t  eristic   fearlessness,  in  favour  of  a  clergyman's 
v  his  conscience  at  all  hazards  in  pursuit  of  truth  . 
"*&<v  his    name    was    sure    t.i   carry    with    it    a   guarantee,    UOl 
that  the  faith  of  tradition  would  not  be  trifled  with,  but 
ecp  and   intricate  problems  connected  with   his 
would  Im-  resolutely  encountered  to  the  best  of  bis  know- 
ability.       The  result  of  his  labours  is  now  before  us ; 
l8(*»  Considering  that  reviewing  the  tenth  edition  of  his 

'stlv  volumes  within  nine  months  of  their  publico  - 
l  ii i il \   be  congratulated  upon  a  literorj 
*hkh    the    annals  I        lish    theology    present   no  parallel. 

ration  "l  this  success,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fanciful  to 
,  '•■•ute  to  a  reactionary  mood  in  matters  of  faith,  analogous  to 
"**  Which  has  recently  influenced  the  popular  current  of  poi 
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Mi  ui.l.     Since  the  publication  of l  Essays  and  I -' 

ftv,  lor  good  <•■  i"  evil,  has  extended  an  ever-inoi 

tnlei.uier  to  ICftptil  ism.  of  which    tin-   1'itss   has  not    Im  | 
lake    advantage.       Opinions    which    a     few    years    BXI 
confined  to  learned  corners,  are  broached  to-day  without  r< 
in    leading  journals    and    popular  magazines;   and 
with   the  last  new  novel,  upon   the  counters  of  our  d 
libraries,    may    be  found    attractive    essays,    bearing    influ 
names,  which  make  no  secret  of  their  author's  belief  that  the 
of  our  common  C'luisti.iuity  is  a  sham.      It  would,  in  m 
be  a  mistake  to  supjnise  that  the  religious  mind  of   Eng 
lOUf    M    it    is    in    regard    to    sceptical    ideas,    is,    ;ii 
i>tically  inclined;  least   t>f  .ill,  is  it  disposed  to   tolerate 
thing  like  ridicule  of  thai  which  it  holds  sacred.     Hat  crih 
indulged   itself  of  late   in  a  licence  of  badinage  to  which 
little  accustomed  on  this  side  the  (  'iiannel.      We  have  bee 
acoeati  of  mock  pit\  that  our  theology  is  nothing  bcttei 
series  of  fairy  tales,  tricked  OUt  with  delusi\e  metaphysics. 
tame  self-confident  authority  bee  assured  di  thai 
the  Bible  miracles  is  doomed.'      And,  in  order,  wc  suppose 
hasten  their  extinction,  we  have    been  treated    quite    rece 
rag  other  pleasantries,  to  an  exposure  of  rationalistic  i 
luod  at  Least  niggeatire  of  a  parallel  betweeo  the  Mirsu 
Cana  ami  the  atorj   of  Cinderella,4     Such   liberties  overre 
themselves.     There  is,  probably,  do  religious  conviction  w 
has  not  been  worried,  no  religious  interest  which  has  not 
affronted,  by    the    assumptions    and  familiarities    of   this 
Hence,    apart     from    the    intrinsic    merits  of 
rar's  work,  we  are   inclined    to   think    that   then-   was  a 
disposing  cause    lot   the   enthusiastic   welcome   it   has  met 
And    though    it    might    savour    of    rashness   to   infer,    from 
success  of  a  single  book,  that  there  is  no  such  disintegrate 
b   in  our   midst  as  that  of  which  are  line  been  lately  Ml 
ml  Baujaum,  the  tact  that  a  new  Life  of  Christ,  avowing  i 
1  unconditionally    the  work  of  a  believer,1  has  achieved  a  po 
larity  far  exceeding  that  of  Dearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  ca 

optical  work  of  modem  times,  may  well  serve  to  m 
the  over-sanguine  cxpecta  ,  no  less  than 

tin-  undue  fears  of  the  orthodox. 

Dr.  I  1 1 1. ns  standpoint  is  that  of  an  orthodox  theologian, 
how.vei,  of  tln«  school  to  which  the  somewhat  unguarded 
prcssion  we  ha\e  just  quoted  might  seem  to  attach  him.      \\ 


•  '  Olijcrtiaai  to  Literature  and  Dogma/    Port.  1. 
view*  for  October,  1*7*,  j>.  si'/.. 
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■  y  fundamental  doetrilM  of  the  Christian  faith,' 
he  hotdi  liberal  views  in  regard  to  Inspiration  which  diati 
"**   position    fundamentally    from    that  of  the    mere    harm' 

be   following,  as   a    more  distinct  expression   of  his 
Clioii  upon  this  subject  than  we  find  in  these  volumes,  from  a 
*'orJi  to  which  he  refers  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  182,  n) : 

*  "We  believo  with  unfeigned  heart  that  Holy  Scripture  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.     That  in  it  is  contains!  all  that  is  uocossar', 
■■JTation.  .  .  .  Wo  hold  that,  while  the  revelation  which  it  com 
wag  continuous,  many  parts  of  that  revelation  were  delivered  in  a 
manner  rclutivo  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  ago  in  which  thoy  n 
uttered  ;  and  as  regards  the  method  of  its  deliverance,  we  have  Keen  a 
multitude  of  facts,  both  external  and  internal,  which  lead  us  to  he 
that,  except  in  special  clearly  defined  instances,  it  was  not  flggftntfalTj 
dissimilar  from  that  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  apprehension  of  those 
truths  which  are  vouchsafed  to  us  from  other  source*.  i".e.,  that  it  was 
only  supernatural  as  the  deepest  facts  of  our  spiritual  experience  are 
anpernatnral ;    and  only  miraculous,  as  any  communications  must  be 
miraculous  whereby  the  Finite  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the  teaching 
amd  will  of  tho  Infin: 

[acknowledges  the  existence  of  formidable  difficulties  in 
roapel  records,  and,  in  many  instances,    can  -linns 

'hi  possibility  of  error.     'Against  any  harmony  which  can    be 
plausible  objection/  he  allows,  'could  be  urged.' 
*  lence  lie  lays  no  claim  to  final  it  y  for  his  own  efforts.     At  the 
«aaie  time  he  aims  at  showing  '  by  tin    mo.    silent  •  •■uirsc  of  the 
narrative  itself,  that  many  of  the  objections'  brought  against  it 
,    no   means  insuperable,  and  that  inan\  more  are  unfairly 
.    altogether  fantastic'     For  a  delineation  of  the  Life 
in  an  orthodox  point  of  view,  his  work  is  sintrularlv 
i<   special  pleading  which  has  too  often  nullified  the 
oars  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.      It  may,  no  doubt, 
"**  charged  on  this  account  with  inconsistenciea  and  ambiguities 
**"ht.  s  candid  pen  would  have  avoided.     Uut,  whin 

****y  be  our  differences  with  Dr.  Farrar  as  to  the  method  he  has 
M-  not  disposed  to  ouarrel  with  him  for  what  we 
*^^ard  as  its  necessary  results.      VVe  feel  at  any  rate  that  In 
aentaJ  reservations,  but  that,  from  first  to  gives  u 

l*"'*i«-it  impressions  of  a  richly-gifted  and  highly-cultivated  miiul, 
'^rly  representing,  both  in  its  certainties  and  in  its  uncertfl 

great    majority    ••!    religions,    which  are  at  the  same  time 
****king,  min  present  day. 

4    he   volue:  teed    by    a  long    list   of  authorities,  to 

fii  reference   is  made  in  the  course  of  them.      The  list   is  by 

«neans  complete,  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  «»l   the  mam->idcd 

K  2  culture 


culture  which,  npart  from   the  learning  displaj 

itenti  ;i  peculiai   fascination.     A  writer  would 

qualified  to  undertake  *a  task  so  difficult  and    i'    , 
•  »T  writing  tlir  Life  of  Christ,1  who  had  ad  made  himself  utiniKi 
with  the  voluminous  criticism,  foreign   and  domestic,  <<l    the  ln< 
Century  in  relation  to  ject.      And   certainly  D< 

can  In-  found  with  Dr.  Farm  tor  neglect  of  the  works  even  t 

those   critics  with  whom    he  n;  jots.      He    has    I 

.11  omnivorous  reader;  mid  if  ire  detect  traces  of  b 

I  misapprehension  of  the  views  of  those  whom  li 

■y  yet  he  must  be  credited  with  having  brought  ;> 

faced  within   t!n  i    ordinal  CB  an   amount  c 

lation  iii  '•'  f i i -^  great  theme,  such  as  ca 

•iiiid    in   do  othei   popular  work   in  the  Language.     H 

acquaintance   with   Talmnoic   writers,   and   with    the  Talmu 

a  D  special  value  to  bis  illustrations   from  th 
this  kind  of  study  among  English  theologians;  ami 

Hie  Appendices  at  the  of  his  second  volume  with 

5    how    i  1'iisi  ientioiis    his    labour    has    been.      We    lat 
upon  this  point,  because  tin-  character  of  his  style  la  <  .c- 
culati  ate  a  Wrong  impression    as   to   the  sol  id  it-. 

:.      In  his  difruseness  and  love  of  ornament  he  is  a  reri 
Cbrvsostom.    Butthe  stream  of  rhetoric  which  leaps  And 
•s  springs  from  no  affectation.      It  Hows  natural 

irrep  from  his  pen.     We  should  guess,  indeed, 

bad  lisped  the  pro-,   of  Milton  and  Jeremy  1  Thou« 

his  diction  lacks  the  robustness  ol   his  favourites,  i;  baa  nu  euuj 
of  the  tame  sonorous  music,  and  is  evidently  the  result  ol 

familiarity  with,  rather  than  conscious   imitation    of,    ?h-- 
style.     Dr.  I'anar's  scholarship  is  too  highly  reputed  of  to  nee? 
OUT  Commendation.      His  re-translations  from  the  Greek   are.  !'• 
the  most  pait.  as  happy  as  thej  are  accurate,  though,  lM-iug  moa 

o!    ii   classical    than    a    1  Iellenistie    scholar,  lie    is   sometimes   ar» 
we   think,    to   pi  ess   the   distinctions   of  Attic    style   too    I 

r  from   insufficient  induction    in   regard   to   \ew  Tcstameo 

usage.      For  illustration  we  might   refer  to   his   interpretation  • 

(raipc,  c<f>    o  -rrdpet;    Matt.    \\\i.    ."»<)    (vol,    Li,    518),   where   h 

dirTers    from    Winer  and  the   best  authorities  ;   and   to  his  cxpla 

of  the  elliptical    dW'  7va,  John  ix.  3  (vol.  ii.  8 

nation    to  which  ot    a    consequential    force   is  contrary 

the  imririable  use  of  the  idiom  l>v   St.  John.      He  seems  to  ui 

"      thi     i  aaning  of  rijv  Swptvh-  rov  BeoD,  .John  iv.  LO 

which  clear!)  refers  to  the  free  and  universal  gift  ofwatfli 
and  supplies  the  clue  to  the  words  that  follow:  and  we  mtr^ 
take  exception  to  his  translation  of  ir/cnrr^  pe  :  John  xxi 


s 

I- 
s  ca- 

litte 


r 
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thou  Mi- r '  D in«ml»eriii£  tin-  . 
M«fii/T)|?  iKctvo?  w  if/aira  6  '\tjgois  in  tin'  7th  VSIie.  ll  Im 
tain  tful,  in  drawing  oat  delicate  shades  of  meaning 

•  »ui-   Lords   words,    thai    Greell  Wai    not   the    language  iii    which 
■1  uilv    have    expressed     Himself,    hi'    think    that, 

iea]  Lng,  his  unconventional  treatment  of  the  t 
t*US  Gospels   will   prove    highlj    useful,  not    merely  in   preparing 
*■»<-*  unlearned   reader  tor  a   revision   of  the   Authorise 
'JUt  in   introducing  him  for   the  first  time    to  many   unsusj. 
J^o  ints  of  interesl  in  the  liic  and  teaching  of  Christ. 

Considerable  charm  accrues  to  the  work  from  the  author's 
**>"ief  experience  of  Oriental  travel.  Manj  ol"  bis  descriptions 
ar.  been  inspired  by  personal    ohl 

a.     We  select   al    random  one  of  many  graoeful  pss 
t^»o  truthfulness  of  which  we  hear  willing  testimony.     Il<-  is 
i'.l  Mejdel,  the  home  ■  »!   Mary  Magdalene. 

•Though  the  few  miserable  peasant-huts  are  squalid  and  ruinous, 
•^u.  ibitanta  are  living   in   ignorance  and   degradation 

traveller  will  look  with  interest  and  emotion  upon  a  site  which  hringB 
Ottck  into  his  memory  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  that  no  one — not 
D  the  most  fallen  and  the  most  despised — is  regarded  as  an  outcast 
^*y  Him  whose  very  work  it  was  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was 

aps  in  the  balmy  air  of  Gennesareth,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
^^jiphirc  sky  above  his  head,  in  the  Round  of  the  singing-birds  which 
*UlA  the  air,  in  the  masses  of  purple  Mossoni  which  at  some  seasons 
stoon8  these  huts  of  mud,  lie  may  seo  a  type  of  the  love 
**»«!1  tenderness  which  is  large  and  rich  enough  to  encircle  with  the 
J§N*-aoe  of  fresh  and  heavenly  lwauty  the  ruins  of  a  once  earthly  and 
desecrated  life'     vol.  i.  p.  305. 

the  same  time   we   feel   that,  had    Dr.  lunar  been   able  to 
to  the  Holj   Land  beyond  what  we  may  suppose 
have  been  the  limits  ol   a   Bchool  vacation,  these  would   have 
in  his  [i  t    impii's- 

i    the  East  are  so  apl  '<>  inspire   in  a   poetic  tempenu, 
'   '  i,  pictures  too  often  remind  us  of  the  brilliant  comoinationa  of 
1  miii  «ve  owe  to  the  art  of  Mr.  I  lolman  1  lunt  than  ol  the  i 
^^-v  aspect  of  the  scenery  ol   Palestine.     Take,  lor  instance,  the 
:  — 

m  this  spot  (the  hill  behind  Nazareth)  would  in  any 
1    i  : is  extraordinarily  rich  and  lovely  ;  hut  it  re 
^   .yet  uc  ribable  charm  from  our  belief  that  1 

the  mountain  t'  I    tlio  soft  breeze  lifting  the  hair 

1  ••;  is  must  often  1  igles  poised  in 

'**<  bluo,  and  gazed  upwards  as  He  heard  the  long  line  of 

winged  Ihei  i'rom  the  streams  of  the  Kiahon  to 

t>1»^  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

I  lire 
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Urn-  In-  allows  his    lain  v  to  run  riot,  as  is  the  case  also  whav 
he   describes    the    Jordan    valley,   as    it    must    have   appealed 
the   eves   or   the   imagination    of  .John    the   Baptist       1 

i.    \\\'2),    in   a  chapter,   entitled,   'Jesus,  as   he    walked 

Gmlfleev'  founded  upm  Dr.  Delitzscb's  tract, 
Mrjisch,'  lie  writes  with  stricter  regard  to  probability: — 

'  Ho  is  not  bareheaded,  as  painters  usually  represent  Him,  for-    to 

movo  about  barobcaded  in  the  Syrian  sunlight  is  impossible,  beat  I 

wtaM  Itjliyeh,  such  as  is  worn  to  this  day,  covers  His  hair,  fastened    I'.v 

an  <i4jhal  or  fillet  round  the  top  of  the  head,  and  falling  back  over    ti*' 

md  BhonlderR.' 

The  topography  of  the  book  shows  every  mark  of  can- : 
(vol.  i.  p.  71)  Jeb'a,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  ManasseU  -  '• 
confounded  with  Kl  Jib  (GibeonV  which  belonged  to  the  tril* 

I  'enjamin  :  and  ITS  Lhillk  that  if  the  author  hail  \  [sited  Ban  ias. 
with  its  magnificent  background  of  mountain  spun  and  raviKBes, 
he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  place  the  seen 
Transfiguration  among  the  open  and  featureless  uplands  of  (ie»M 
Sheflch.*      Certainly   he  would   not   have   i«lentified    Ctrsarca 
Philippi  with  Dan  (Tel  el   Kadi),  which  lies  some  few  mih 
the  west,  or  taken  for  granted  Josephus's  unintelligible  story  • 
subterranean  connection  between  Lake  Phiala  (Rirkct  er  RaH1) 
the  fountain  of  the  Jordan  at  Panens. 

In  regard  to  externals,  we  are  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  d< 
when  there  is  so  much  that  is  inviting:  but  we  observe 
typographical  BTTOrSi  particularly  to  the  Greek  orthography* 
the  first  edition  remain  uncorrected  in  the  tenth  ;  and 
that  if  Dr.  Farm  should  see  fit  to  reduce  his  work  to  less  CO 
dimensions  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  ehi.ss  <»l  readers  who  arc  i»*  ' 
excluded  from  its  use,  it  might  with  advantage  be  divested 
many  needless  repetitions.  We  notice,  moreover,  several  on 
sights  in  matters  of  fact,f  which,  though  they  can  hardly  be  s 
to  affect  the  real  value  of  the  hook,  and  may  fairly  be  excused 
the  plea  which  is  tendered  in  the  Preface,  point,  in  ouropini*  **  ' 
to  me  necessity  for  careful  revision.  Perhaps,  too,  wc  mav 
allowed  to  suggest  the  enlargement  of  the  tnd 
of  a  few  good  maps. 


cd* 


«  *■ 


•  Thu  is  the  Arabic  designation  of  the  loftiest  pint  of  the  An  ti- Lebanon, 
f  Dentin*.  8,9.    Though  ths  mountain  is  11^ 
ibore  tlie  level  of  the  m:*,  the  smnmil  may  without  difficulty  be  reachi 
horseback  as  early  aa  May. 

r  iiuUuioe,  are  the  statements  aa  to  the  probable  position  of  J 
«t  Supper  which  u  differently  described  in  two  emmecutive  puges 
i     the  rontrndirU'on  which  i*  gfoB  hi  Luke  xuc.  14,  by  the  words, ' 
U'lil  that  once  Ho  wept'  (vol.  L  819):  the  misrepresentation  of  1  Sam 
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is:; 


Wined  in  the  awertfan  that  'Pnnd  went  ipiVA  his  armed  followers  it 

^pk  *  .  vol.  i.  '  i  if  the  epitheta  '  aeeetic '  and  '  impa$$ioned' 

tuts  mid  Judo  tie  Apostles  (vol.  i.  ;'••■  ..-UudiuK  t  r*s  de- 

■  lio  Hi. .  r-  !•  ry  as  to  iho  'Brethren  ol  tlic  Lord*  (vol.  i. 

n  fisheries  of  the  purple  limpet '  (vol.  i. 

ra  which  cannot,  efea  poetically,  b*  applied  to  Sfurex  trunculu$,  or 

'ira  hxmaMoma. 

the 


s  fre  own,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book 

•U  deep  sincerity   of  purpose.      While   neithei    teaming   nor 

>r   descriptive   genius,  could   compensate   Em   flic 

of  this  in  a  work  thai  I   to  interpret  the  earthly 

rist,  its  presence  in  every  chapter  of  the  present  iron 

j1   "not,  in  gi  on  graTe   defects  which  it  will 

duty  tn  poinl  out  in  the  comae  of  the  present  ravi 
us,  notwithstanding,  to  the  last  page  with  feelings 
hearty  admiration  for  the  wrrJ 

And  first,  we  must  express  our  opinion   thai  tin-  SSpect  0 

Jngic&l  field  in  England  was  not   such  as  to  render  desirable 

'   toe  present  time  s  new  attempt   to  combine  Sum  one  the  frag<- 

I  the  Life  of  lives.      The  image  of  the  historic  ;il 

Ittisl  belong  ie,to  no  one  age  in  particular;  and  from  time 

*  time  men  feel  the  necessity  of  having  vividly  represented  to 

ir  own  stage  of  social  and  scientific  progress  that 

i      il  which  is  the  pi  >j  the  whole  nice.     Hut  the 

**>  would    build   up  the   faith   of  his  fellow  men 

Iv,  must  QOt    hastily  assume  that    such    representations  are 

'I  I  season.     'The  incredulous   murmurs  of  an  impatient 

M,'  to  which  allusion  is  made   in   an  eloquent 

L*emge  at  the  close  ol    these    volumes,  should   be   Bo   him   a 

apetttal    reminder    that    the   soil    on    which    he    treads    is    vol- 

:    and  he  will  forbear  to  raise  a  stately   pile  upon  the    vcr\ 

'•unci    which   threatens   eruption    until    he   has  ascertained    the 

it  <tf  tin-  coming  danger,  and  determined  in  what  dn 
n  he  may  build  with  safety  to  himsell  and  others. 
Within  the   last  year  we   have   plainly  felt   the  shoek   in   this 
>:  that  unsparing  wave  of  criticism  which  has  shaken  the 
f-*l»ric  of  orthodox?  in  Germany  to  its  very  foundations:  and  it 
s highly  probable  that  the  imj>etus  towards  sceptical  inquj 
k"  *»i<h  was  derived  by  the  Continent  from  English  Deism  in  the 
*^**"1  I    the   last  century,  is  about  to  be* repaid    us  with 

est  at  the  close  of  the   present.      For  our  own   part  we  have 
'  *    tear  that  careful  investigation  ol  the  origin  and  nature  ol"  the 

n  ith  a  \  iew  to  di  ruth   and 

,.!i  ,l  preconceived  theory,*  will  result  at  this  period  of 
d's  history  in  any  such  novel  discovery  as  shall  discredit 
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thesupernatur.il  claims  of  the  Chri  ligion.    Theol  ; 

juav  I"-  forced  to  express  themselves  in   less  dogmatic  1 
than  heretofore  j  apologists  may  have  to  abandon  ground  it  v. 

I  r  that  they  had  nevei  orrupied  ;  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ol  eceleaiftStioal  history  may  be  driven  to  confess  that 
problems  they  fancied  themselves  to  bai  dare  still  bey* 

their  grasp;    hut  until  the  opponents  of  divine  revelation 
to  explain  t"  us  ban  and  people,  of  whose  dis 

and    credulitj    they   accumulate  convincing  pi 
M  to  BSVC  birth  to  a  Teacher  whom,  in  the  same  breath,  * 
acknowledge  to  have  l  carried   morality  to  the  sublimesi  | 
alnedj  or  BTen  attainable,  by  humanity,'  they  can  hardly  e.\j 
us  to  admit  that  they  ha\e  made  out  a  case  against  miraeli- 
demolished  the  only  adequate  explanation 
offered  of  so  unique  a  phenomenon.*  At  the  same  tiinewedepR> 
he  attempt    to   impart  q  suspicious  unity  and  delinil 

narratives  confessedly  fragmentary  and  unchronological  as  oar 
Gospels  are.  while  the  question  is  still   earne  teil  bv 

it  critics  whether,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  they  are  the  actual  compositions  of  those  whose  nam 

and  while  the  highest  thcolo^ie .-.I  wisdom  is  still  at  variant! 
with  itself  as  to  the  degree  in  which  their  subjective  chars 
bo  be  recognised.     It  may,  no  doubt,  be  possible,  by  careful  inur- 
texture  of  the  am  red  biographies,  to  present  such  a  picture 
if  Christ  as  shall  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  unlearned 
apparent  consistency  ;    but  if  the  harmony  be  only  al 
through  die  neglect  of  scientific  method — and  in  the  , 
of  our  knowledge  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise     the  cause  offfci 
it  appears  to  us,  is  better  served  by  the  elaboration  of 
features  than  by  abortive  attempts  at  synthesis.     Doubtless 

otial    unity    which    may    be  shown   to    pervade  them  »* 
iment    for  the  truth  of  details;  but  thi 
tone  of  such    rtnity    is   in    proportion    to    its   unconsci 

don  J    whereas  the   visible  i  o   bind   the  facts   i 

;-*  apl  to  increase  the  conviction  of  their  inconsistency  in  mind* 
that  crave  logical  precision. 

•  '  Tbt  teaching  «if  JSSUI  carried  morality  to  mo  ■nhlimrait  i-iinl  nttaiD 

humanity.  .  .  .  Such  morality,  i-iwd  upoi     ; 
iind  earu«    '  I  frriae  law,  and  perfi  ot  recognition  ■■(  the  brotha* 

Me  by  human  it] 
mnnsoftwitfa  tb  ,-t  enlighi  is  itself  ber 

Dg  fin  it   doM  of   [>riii  I    in  their  I 

l    in    oo  Di  viin      i  itn  ii 
low  attribute*.    No  raparnitural  halo  con  hoiidit 
beftuty.  ;in«l  im  inyxtii'irrn  deepen  it*  holine**.     In  it*  | 
limr%  and  in  its  profound  window   it  in   eternal.' — Suixnuiiurtu 
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I        Dr.  F.irrar   will   bear  with    us  when  no  say 
»  power  of  vivid  narrative  is  considerably  i:  '   his 

Ken.      We  do   not  mean  to  imply  that    his  judgment 
.  nrhen  Ik-  has  to  deal  with  various  readings  of  the 
text,  or  when   he  has  to  decide   between  several  cxp 
t  the  same  historical  difficulty.      On   itie  contrary,  br- 
i  a  remarkable  capacity  lor  arranging  and  > 
witness  his  admirable  not  Fobn  \iii.  1-11  (vol.  U. 

),    unel     exhaustive    excursus,    4  Was    the    Last    Supper    :i 
But  with  all  his  sagacity  in   discriminating  between 
of  others,  we  constantly  find  him  making  sul 
which  stir  more  difficulties  than  they  solve,  and  ;it  | 

ling  Ive   as  to  invite  rather  than  disarm 

'.    for    instance,    his    treatment    of    the    Fourth    (iospcl. 
a  believer  to  believers,  as  a  Christian  to  Christians, 
pleads    Dr.     Parrar,    'alter    nearly    nineteen    centuries 
stianity   an\    one    may    he  allowed     to    rest    a    far.   «,i 

the  testimony    <•(    St   John  without  atop] 
me   on  the   authenticity  >»i    the  Fourth    Gospe 
rnfined    himself    to    the   s 

e  whom   he   claims  to   he    addressing,   we    should    have 
to  urge  against  his  plea.     Hut  it  is  eaaj    to  per* 
iat    while   he    invites   the    attention    of  those  onlv  whom 
pwhat    vaguely    terms   l believers,'   he   has   in   his   mi 

wider    circle.       I  Ids    book,    ami 

doable    notes    with    which    he    has    em  i 
itli  anticipations   and   refutations  of  suppo- 
n  t"a<  in  to  divest  himself  v 

on  the  other  hand,  he  is  too  zealous  an  artist  to  all 
How  ofhia  narrative  to  hi  lv  interrupted 

considerations.      His  work    in   consequence  cxhihits  the 
nscjxirable  from  a  double  intention.     As  •  camm: 

I  :   as   criticism    it  is   manifestly  madequi 
in  is.  to  say  the  least,  dangeroi 
writ  i. iie  of  Christ.     Granted  thai  thi 

:.  John      and  we  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Farrar  in 
r  that  the  weight  <>l   internal  evidence  is  all  hn:  (hi 

.lie  orthodox  view — granted  that  much  of  the  Gospel 

of  criticism  are  not  so  whollv 

[ow  of  i'  iminate  use  as  a  document  of  pre* 

milar  character   to   the  records  of  the  Synoptiats.      Our 

chapter    on    Nicodemua    furnishes    one   among    many 

s  of  the  unaonndneaa  into  which  he  is  too  often 

iously  betrayed  through   what  seems  to  us  an  impel 

apprehension 
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usion  of  the  conditions  of  his  task.  The  third  chapter 
ui  St.  John's  Gospel,  after  narrating  the  nightly  visit  of  the  timid 
Rabbi  to  our  Lord,  passes  in  tli<  "\o» 

didactic  dis<  le  ol  St  John's  Fi 

form  so  peculiar  a  feature  "I  ' 
maintain  ■  mora  or  less  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration- — an 

M  Dr.  Farrar  is  not  one — refuse  to  admit  here  that  tl 
gelitt  is  in  paii  commenting  npon  and  explaining  the  t<  stin 
which  ha  records,  and  more  obviously  still  is  ti 

expansion  of  the  Baptist's  words  at  the  ilose  of  the  chapter.    BW 

although,  il  the  subjective  element  be  thus  admitted,  the  admij- 

I    is  a  most   important  one  as  affecting  the  purely  historical 

character   of  the  Gospel,    Dr.    Parrar    treats    the   discourse  u 

ting  UPQII   exactly    the   same    footing   ns   any   other    leeorded 

Jesus,  an<l  founds  ujwjn  it  the  following  r< rfli 

no  doubt,  in  itself,  and  lull  of  spiritual    insight,  but  M  t» 

•nncction  in  which  it  is  found. 

'  Doubtless  in  the  further  discussion  of  [these  mysteries]  the  night 
deepened  around  them,  and,  in  the  memorable  words  about  the  ligb* 
and  the  diii'knesH  with  which  the  Interview  was  closed,  Jesus gentlj 
rehuki  d  tlm  fear  of  man  which  led  this  Great  Rabbi  to  seek  u» 
sholtcr  of  midnight  for  a  deed  which  was  not  a  deed  of  darknea, 
needing  to  bo  concealed,  but  which  was  indeed  a  coming  to  the  trw 
and  only  light'— roi.  i.  p.  SI 

It    is  ol    COUVM    "pen    to    Dr.  Farrar  to  hold   that  St.   John* 
Gospel  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  or  a 
sionallv  rectifying  the  accounts  of  the  Sjnoptists,  rather  than  ,)l 

ig  certain    lea  i  cording 

ipeonl  pofatt al  view  :  but  as  the  latter  is  in  the  main  thcoph»i,,u 

even  of  those  critics  who  hold  the  Johannean  authorship,  and  :l 

its  for  many  of  the  most  difficult    phenomena  ol 

pel,  he  is  hardly  free  to  express  impatic  ice  ol  tl 

which  doubts  its  genuineness,  while  he  almost  entirely   ign 

peculiar  dement  which  distinguishes  this  record  s.i  wi 

from  the  earlier  narratives. 

We  find  ourselves  compelled   to  enter  a  still  stronger  pro tv~ 
iie  use  which  Dr.  Farrar  makes  of  Christian  legend. 

a  mind  like  his,  intense!)   mseeptible  "f  the  picturesque.  < 
temptation  to  in:  d  bistorj  extraneous  fats** 

which  sober  cii:  ^either  set  aside  or  not  thought  it  I 

while  to  refute,  tends  at  times  seriously  to  compromise  the  fai* 
lulness  of  his  narrative.      Conspicuously  is  this  the  case  in  rcgi 
to  the  Visit  ol  '!m   Magi,  and  the  Interview  with  the  Greeks, 
corded  by  St.  John  i\ii.  80  fT.).    True,  he  characterise 
connected    with   the    former    incident  as   *  innocent    fancies  f  b^ 
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then  vtc  are  told  in  the  same  sentence  that  they  are  '  worthy  of 
D   because  of  their  historic  intwst,  tind  their   bearing  on 
*  conceptions  of  Christ  i:i  n  poetrj  and  Christian  art,*1  it  would 
vm  as  though  some  importance  were  attributed  to   t 
id  al»  .1  upon  the  latter,  and 

r 'innocence'  becomes  more  dun  questionable 
the  context  when*  they  are  found.  A  similar  objection  must 
!  aryed  against  the  introduction  of  the  legend  of  Abgarus  in 
(enaction  with  the  Visit  of  the  Greeks.  VVe  are  dot  aware  that 
rTO  tradition  links  them  together,  and  we  suspect  tin-  ai 
u  been  misled  here   by  the  fanciful  ingenuity  of  Seppj    l>i 

absurd  fable  as   'an  interesting  tradition,  but  one 

we  can  unfortunately  la-  s/f  is  to  suggest 

ill    its  truth    which   is  simply   mischievous.       The 

i  h    playing   with     Legend    i-    rrneowwaonaly    illus- 

tted  by    Dr,    ranrar    himself,  when   be  introduces  the  Greek 

s  at  the  head  of  his  page  by  the  uncritical  designation, 

kmssarirs  from  the  West.'     There  is  mother  instance  of  the 

ntwa  oric  perception  in  vol.  i.  p.  60,  which  we  notice, 

fnase  the  writer  is  evidently  rare  "I  the  impiesaion  which 

il  use  of  legend  is  calculated   to  make  up«m  the 

thoughtful  reader.     After  pointing  out  the  contrast 

style  of  the   Apocryphal   Gospels  and  that   of  the 

T«ngelists,  and  condemning  the  former   in  language  thai  needs 

>  palinode,  he  quotes  ft  storj  from  the  'Arabic  Gospel  oi 

as   '  at   any    rate  harmless,    and   possibly    resting   upon 
is  of  historical  fact.*      The  scene  is  so  manifc 
flection  of  the   Triumphal  Entry  that,  whether  harm- 
1  nr  not,  its  quotation  as  possible  fact  must  detract  somctli 
>n  the  weight  of  Dr.  Farrar's  judgment  in  regard  to  a  far  more 
Dl    matter — the  difficulties,   namely,  which   are   in\olved 
the  i  narratives  of   the  (iospels.     His  v in 

i  sec  ising  of  the  Temple  as  belonging  to  the  Last 

•ur  Lord's  life,  in  immediate  connection  with  lli*  entry 
isalem,  forms  the  introduction  to  the  most  original  and 
gestive  chapter  in  the  whole  work. 

ult  to  which    Dr.  Farrar  is   prone   is   the   uncritical 

of   scientific    or    pictorial    description    in    cases   where    the 

Kftnacy  "I  the  one  or  the  uncertainty  of  the  li  annul- 

linitted.       VVe   can    see   no    possible   reason    why    he 

i»ve   encumbered   his  text  with    Kepler's   calculations   in 

to  the  Star  in  the  East,  '  the  applicability  of  whit 
rpel    narratives   is   now  generally   abandoned."     A    note 
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t  Vol.  ii.  207. 


would 
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would  have  sufficed,  ami  would  have  obviated  besides  tk  df*- 
turban co  of  the  religious   ideas  which    the   chapter  is  intcudcJ 
■  ivcv.       Among    other  S    ol     the    sam«'    v. 

tint  are  the  lurid  description  of  Herod's  malady,  oJ 
we  are  presently  told  in  a   note  that  'it  loubtful  ■ 

then  B   disease'*   at   all;    and   the  -ion  of  tttr 

in  words.  tytWro  o  ('opcu?  avrov  (Sera  Opofiftot  aifia-os  into 
'This  passion   .   .   .   which  forced  from  Him  the  i 
tense  phenomenon  of  a  blood-stained  sweat/ f  when  the  pstW 
logical  explanation  seems  to  be  discountenanced  in  s 
■abjective  interpretation  has  been  applied   to  the  passagi 
a  lew  lines  before. 

One   other  point  we  notice   because  of  its  importance  whk 
tespect  to   main  of  the   most  difficult   problems  wit 
writer  of  B  Life  "I   Christ  is  called  upon  to  deal.      When  new 
fold  by  St.  Luke  that    ;  Jesus  increased   in  wisdom* — an  cxpnv 
sion  which,  notwithstanding  the  ven  full  and  itil 
which   Dr.  Panax  gives  us  of  Jewish  education,  be  sllowill 
pass  without    comment—  it   seems   to   us   that   a   door  is  opeem 
for  hnmble   speculation    as   to    the    meaning  of   this   intf 
growth.      li    our  author  had  ventured  upon  the  subject,  v. 
his  tre  iiin.-iit  ol  some  portions  of  the  sacred  histon — not 
die  Temptation— would   have  been  different.      Hut  the 
question  as  to  whether  Jesus  shared  the  beliefs  of  His  t.ime,ss»! 
DOidlv    assumed     by    one    school    of  or,    as     o    u 

accommodated  His  teaching  not  unfrcquently  to  those  bt 
one  that  can  hardl)  fail  to  surest  itself  from  time  to 
the  student  of  the  Gospels.     It  is  prominently  forced  upon*; 
for  instance,  in    relation   to   the   Parable   of   the    Rich   Mm    ' 
Lazarus,  and   the    promise    of   our   Lord    to  the    Dying  TbH 
Dr.  b'arrar.  however,  dismisses  the  'doctrine  of  accomm 
in  a  brief  note  upon  demoniacal   possession   (vol,  i 
the  slight  remark  that  'although  it  has  received  the   sau 
some  very  eminent   Fathers1 — he  might  have  added  *ofnws? 
very    eminent    divines' — *  it    must    be    applied    with    tl- 
extreme  caution.'      We  readily  accept  the  admonition,  b 
wo  find  the  author  drawing  a  hastj  inl  like  the  folloeisj 

Irom  the  use  of  eralpe  (comrade)  instead  of  <f>i\e  (friend)  in  f* 
Lord's  question  to  Judas  Matt,  sxvi  50,  lN< 
ordinal  v  conventionalities  of  life,  would  Christ  use  a  term  lb*' 
was  not  Strictly  true,'  we  are  constrained  to  ask  whether  W 
ment  i>.  intended  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  language  o 
our    Lord's    utterances    was    ever    qualified    by   the    d» 

knowledge  characteristic  of  His  time. 


-   \..l.i.47. 
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I'arrar's  method,  which  seldom  allows  him  to  forsake  the 

ii  terpretation  <>l  the  Gospel  accounts,  is  necessarilj  least 

the  history  is  coached  in  mysterious  form, 

lie  author's  own   consciousness  of  this  which 

faennined  the  commencement  of  his  narrative  with  the  semes 

be    Nativity.     Although,  from   a   theological  point  of  view, 

a  oi  rill  direct  mention  ol  the  Miraculous  Conception 

lanlly  what  we  should  have  expected   in  the   present  work  ; 

umnistakeablj  assumed,  we  think  that  Dr.  Farrar 

Us  shown  his  wisdom  in  making  no  attempt  to  imparl   ■   more 

outline  to  the  angelic  apparitions  recorded  in  the  initial 

aptm  i»t  St    Matthew  and  St.  Luke  than  is  given  to  them   1>\ 

ngelists  themselves.     Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  w  hither 

r  has  not  gone  t  • ». »  far  in  asserting  'the  absolute  credibilil 

;   histories'*  in  reference  to  the  story  of  the 
In-   narrative  of  the   Holy  Iufanc\ 
red   to   us  in  more  or  less  imaginative  form — a 
lief  which    has   been    entertained    by  many  llevool  nid 

of  Dr.  Farrar's  own  expressions  tend  to  encourage 
.»  wholly  diiFerent   thing   from   its  rejection  as  myth  Of 
pad:  and  we  fail  to  see  wha  can  be  assigned  for  the 

Ctive  explanation  which  our  author  unhesit.itinuk   applies 
( angelic  ministrations  of  the  Temptation  and  the  Agonv 
will  not  equally  serve  to  consign  the  angelic  accessories 
i Nativity  to  the  highly-wrought  imagination  of  its  earliest 
The   incidents  of  the   Holj  Infancy  seem  to  us  to 
!  the  harmonist  of  tin*  I  Tin' conviction 

ifir  essential  truth  must  result  from  a  spiritual  apprehension 
i  more  tangible  facts  •>!  the  sacred  life  which 
gin   transcending   human   experience.      Hr. 
i  pealing,  not,  like  Coxreggio  in  his  4  La 
:r  imagination,  but  to  our  historical  sense  :   he  intends 
I  te  shall  Ih.«  able  to  realise  these  incidents  more  clear!)   than 
and  he   has  failed,   in  our  judgment,  not   because   his 
use  he  has  made  it  at  all. 
from  the  tendency  of  thought  at  the  present  time, 
should   imagine  that  no   portion   of   the  work    I  will 

en  scanned  with  greater  intere  i   that  which  : 

Miracles  of  Christ,     In  regard  to  these  Dr.  Farrar  had 
Uttered  no  uncertain  sound;  and  in  the   present  volumes 
the    line    of    thou  opted    in    his 

can  Lectures.     We  could  wish  that  he  had  been  content 
inent  of  his  views  in   opposition  to  tin 
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his  supposed  adversaries,  instead  of  returning  to 

md  involving  himself  in  some  confusion  /lit  wheal 

has  tn   deal    with    the    miracles   of  the  '  Water  made  Win 
the  •  Walking  of  Christ  upon  tin    Sea.1     The  language  of  hi* 
preface  is  as  follows  : — 

1  In  considering  Che  miracle*  of  Jesus  wo  stand  in  a  wholly  diftwat 
position  to  the  earlier  disciples.  To  them  the  evidence  of  the  mincles 
lent  an  overwhelming  force,  to  tho  teachings  of  the  Lord.  The*  wire 
as  the  seal  of  God  to  the  proclamation  of  the  new  kingdom.  Bat  to 
us,  who  for  nineteen  centuries  have  been  chihlren  of  that  kiug&A 
such  evidence  is  needless.  To  the  Apostles  they  wore  tho  credentou* 
of  Christ's  mission ;  to  us  thoy  are  but  fresh  revelations  of  His  will 
.  .  .  We  appeal  to  them  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chri 
to  illustrate  its  dissemination.  But  though  to  us  Christianity  n*t* 
on  the  basis  of  a  Divine  approval  far  more  convincing  than  U* 
display  of  supernatural  power  .  .  .  a  belief  in  these  miracles  caiUf* 
lis  to  solve  problems  which  would  otherwise  bo  insolvable,  as  well  a 
to  embrace  moral  conceptions  which  would  otherwise  have  founds 
illustration.  To  one  who  rejects  them — to  one  who  believes  Uuot  the 
loftii.st  moral*  and  the  diviucst  piety  which  mankind  has  ever  MM 
woro  evoked  by  a  religion  which  rested  on  errors  or  on  liof-tk 
world's  history  must  remain,  it  seems  to  me,  a  hopeless  enigma  or* 
revolting  fraud.' — vol.  i.  pref.  xvi. 

Later  on  (vol.  i.  167  ff.  and  331  ff.)  we  regret  to  find  hi» 
adopting  a  controversial  tone   in   reference  to   the  siw*»t  of  ^ 
scientist,  for  his  language  savours  of  exaggerati 
pierce  the  real  armour  of  scientific  unbelief: — 

'  Men  in  these  days  havo  presumptunnsly  talked  as  though  it  «*" 
God's  duty — the  duty  of  Him  to  whom  tho  sea  and  the  mountains  tn 
a  very  littlo  thing,  and  before  whoBe  eyes  the  starry  heavens  are  bd 
as  one  white  gleam  in  tho  "intense  inane  "  to  perform  His  mu»d<* 
before  a  circlo  of  competent  savans !  Conceivably  it  might  bo  sol*" 
it  been  intended  that  miracles  should  be  the  sole,  or  even  the  ■** 
credentials  of  Christ's  authority :  but  to  the  belief  of  Ghristewljf 
the  Son  of  God  would  still  be  the  Son  of  God,  even  if  like  John.  H" 
had  done  no  miracle.' 

Here  is  not  only  an  imwratio  elcnchi  as  regards  science 

roinr       ii  the  part  of  theology  in  which,  as  believer 

Incarnation,  we  arc  unable  to  follow    Dr.  Farrar.      Let  us,  bo** 
ever,  hear  him  further  upon  the  same  subject : — 

*  If  we  believe  that  God  rules,  if  we  beliove  that  Christ  rose,  if  ** 
have  reason  to  hold  among  the  deepest  convictions  of  our  being  ft* 
Grod  has  Dot  delegated  His  sovereignty  or  His  pron' 
denee  to  tho  final,  unintelligent,  pitiless,  inevitable  working  of  **•" 
terial  forces  .  .  .  then  we  shall  neither  clutch  at  rationalistic  mtr: 
pretations  nor  bo  much  troubled  if  others  adopt  tlani.  He  wto 
believes,  ho  who  knows  tho  efficacy  of  prayer  in  what  other  men  tai" 

tops 
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regard  as  the  inevitable  certainties  or  blindly  *lir -  1 1  of 

life — lie  who  has  folt  how  tha  voice  of  a  Saviour  heard  across  the 
luag  generations,  can  calm  wilder  storms  than  ever  buffeted  into  fury 
bosom  of  the  inland  lake — he  who  sees  in  the  person  of  Lis 
Redeemer  a  fact  more  stupendous  and  more  majestic  than  all  tl 
interred  sequences  which  men  cmlow  with  an  imaginary  omoip<  i 
uA  worship  umler  the  name  of  Law — to  him  at  least  there  will  he 
Mother  difficulty  nor  hesitation  in  supposing  that  Christ  .  .  .  i'li<< 
alter  Hi*  mandate  and  that  the  wind  and  the  sea  obeyed ;  that  1  Lis 
wrd  was  indeed  more  potent  among  the  cosmic  forces  than  miles  of 
Upktod  water  or  leagues  of  rushing  air/ 

Dr.  Farrar's  object  is  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  tin-  doubter; 

group  spiritual  things  with  natural  in  the  same  category, 

as  done  in  the  above  passage,  is  not  the  way  to  remove 

ity.      He    is   well  aware    that  to  talk  to   one  who  rejects 

miracles  on  scientific  grounds,  of  '  a  preparation  Jbr  belief  which 

lian  derives  from  the  experiences  of  his  own  life,  and 

bat  which  he  believes  to  be  the  voire    ol    God  speak ir 

to  talk  a  language  which  to  him  is  but  the  jargon 
<*'  prejudice.      Equally  futile   is   it,   in  our  opinion,  to  continue 
4r  argument  with  such  au  one  upon  the  ground  of  '  antecedent 
ihbility/     A  priori  considerations  are  powerless  against  the 
of  Nature   when   she   has    ceased  to  be    regarded    as 
exponent   of  a    Living    Will.       Meanwhile   the  advance  of 
;  .    knowledge  is  widely  diffusing  a  preparation  fyl 
ch  is  wholly  distinct  from   the  desire  to  tlisbeli 
wd  we  who  view  the  (Jospel  mira<  tea  with  Dr.  1'arrar  as  some- 
^iag  other   than    'those    unsaveable    things'    which    ha>e 

ntly  thrown   in  our  teeth,  turned  to  a  new  interpreter  of  the 
>L,  who  is  also  a  votary  of  Science,  in   expectation 
ruling  clearer   and  more  helpful    views   upon  this  stibi 

be  met   with   in   the  present  volumes.     The  efforts 
theology  at   the  present  day  should  be  directed)  not    to  vimli- 
*te  the  possibility  of  miraculous  interference  with   the  order. 
ire,    but   to    show   the    relation    which    miracles    bear   to 
1  dii  elation  accepted  upon  other  grounds;  and  to  | 

\i-w    Testament    itself    supplies    help    that    has    been 
much  neglected.     St.  John  speaks  of  the  'first   beginni 
'    tignx'  which  Jesus  did  in  (ana  of  Galilee:  tnjfj.fi 
*t  cpya  (works),  as  Dr.    Farrai    over-hastily    asserts,   is 

!»n'  of  the  theological    Evangelist    in  special 
to    miraculous  acts.t      'The   Word,'    he   asserts,   'was 

2,  n. 
■%>y«f  occurs  frequently  in  St.  John's  Go«]tel,  but  in  never 

by  the  English  'miracle,'  whereas  the  word  oripuov  i*  go 
*u'e»l  thirteen  tunes. 

made 
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mods    llesh    ami   dwelt    among   us,   and    we   beheld    His    ph 

the  glory  as  of  tin-  only  beg  the  Father.*- 

i    his    view    the    nccv  esults    of   the    Locum 

A' .  o-rdin^lv  the   first   miracle  of  Christ   is  described  not  as  * 
stupendous    work,  hut  as  the  unci  itive  manifestation    « 

Divine    Presence:    and    though   that    Presence    is   withdraw 
in  human   sijjht,  to   the   eye   of   faith    its    unabated    onorg/y 
visible  still  in  every  physical  process  and  every  human 
tude.     I  s  be  regarded  in  the  light  which  St.  J..\m 

Gotpcl  throws   upon  them,  the  pi  ience  will  be  s&«< 

to  confirm  rather  than  to  confound  the   faith    of  the    thi 
Already  it  has  exorcised   the  world   of  main   an  evil  genius 
usurped   the   throne   of  the    Invisible.      Interpreted    by 

aid  of  patient  experiment,  earthquake  and  storm,  fain 

i,   even   the    phenomena    of    mental    and     p  dis 

oea  "i  barmoniou 

to  tin-  eviwitucsses  of  tlie  mirai  les  of  Christ  were  impereopti    "• 

1    when  we   read  that  Jr>us   >ti I Ie<l  the  waves,  and  multij^- 
the  loaves,  and    restored    tlu-ii  soundness   to  the  paralytic    lin^» 
el  thai  whether  t!  forces'  were  su.sjxnided  or     H 

acts   dill    but     mauilest    (blth    immediately    to    hum 

thai  creative  and  redemptive  power  of  widen  these 

iinjwrfectlv  apprehended  expression.      *  Miracles,"   says   a    kc 
sighted  preacher  of  modern  times,  'have  onlj  done  their  iw 

and   the  aw  fulness  that  surm«-J 

common  !*•■*.     In  a  mini  I  a  <;";  moment  she^1 

lli-i  ial  we  ma)  rememhei   that  it  is  He  that  is  at  w^3 

whefl  no  ini  sen.'     And  surely  the  thought  is  borne  ^ 

b\    the    l'rci|ucutl\ -manifested    unwillin  the   great    ^i^» 

i   that  I  lis  Work*  should    be  bruited   abroad    to   vulgar    m   * 
apprehension.     Dr.  Ferrer,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly, 
suggested  the  same  idea  io  ;i  i  passage : — 

•  Why  did  our  Lord  on  this  (tho  healing  of  tho  leper)  and 
other  oeoesioai  enjoin  on  the  recipients  of  the  miracle*  ■  secrei 

/observed?    The  full  reason  perhaps  we  shull   nc 

1. now,  but  that  it  to  circumstances:  of  tfaneand 

and  the  mental  condition  of  those  in  whose  favour  tho  deeds  wed 

Ight,  Ii  <lear  from  tho  fact  that  un  one  occasion  at  least  where  th< 

L  He  even  enjoined  a  publicatiou  of  the  merei 

Was  it  as  St.  Clirysostom  conjectures,  to  repress  a  spin 

of  boastfulness,  and  teach  man  not  to  talk  away  tho  deep  inward  sensi 

u'reat  gifts?  or  was  it  to  avoid  SB  ami 

in   the  already  astonished  multitudes  of  GaUlee?  i  ■   H< 

it  be  regarded  by  them  in  JIu*  ti  as  light — not  aa  a  mighty  woodac 


•  John  i.  H. 
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not  08  a  universal  Ilakim,  bnt  as  a  Saviour  by  revelation  anil 
br hope?'— vul.  i.  277. 

I         cannot  but  feel  the  contrast   between  the  last  sentence 
"•this  passage  and  some  of  Dr.  Farrar's  most  graphic  descrip- 
miracles  of  Christ,  notably   that   Of  tin-  Stilling  of 
nn,  in  which   his   rhetoric  is  allowed  to  get  the  better  of 
du  taste,  and  the   real    meaning   of  the  itgn  is  onfortunatelj 
obscured  by  the  sensational  accessories  which   are  introduced  to 
•  effect  "l  the  picture. 
Raring  overstepped  the  lines  he  [aid  down  in  his  Preface,  we 
".rethpless  surprised  to  find  him  falling  into  i inconsistency  in 
l  the  miracles.     Thus  he  expresses  impatience 
•rationalism  of  Olshausen,   Wander  (whom   he  uninten- 
misn  presents),   and    Lange,    in   regard    to    the    •  Water 
made  Wine,' "   but  justifies    his  own  singular  rationalism  with 
rable  earnestness  when  he  has  to  deal  with  that    most 
■liffiwlt  incident  of  miracle, — the  Demonisation  of  the  herd  of 
swinp.f     We   are    far  from  denying  that  there  is  much  even  in 
tirades  in  the   course  of  his  work  with   which   we 
nal  ourselves   in  accord  ;    but    the   uncertain   manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  dealt  with,  and  the  sensitiveness  which  our  author 
to    the  taunts   of  unbelief,   coupled  though  it   be  with   a 
wlicate  courtesy"  towards  those  who  differ  from  him,  leave  us 
be  feeling  that  he  is  not  the  champion  we  should  choose 
to  defend  our  position  as  believers  in  the  miraculous. 
•Ve  pass  to  another  main  department  of  Dr.  Farrar's  work — 
tching  of  Christ.     And   here   we  find  ourselves  for  the 
"^  part  so  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  writer,  so  often  struck 
s  he  throws  upon  well-known  passages,  so 
lre<|uentlv   indebted  to  him    tor   the  illustrations  which  always 
lie  ready  burnished  tor  use  in  the  rich  storehouse  of  his 
^mory,  that  we   an-  tempted  to  wish   that   instead  of  writing 
of  Christ,'   for  which  on  many  grounds  we  find   it 
■  to  render  him   even   the  thanks  which  arc  his  due,  he 
mfined  himself  to  giving  us  a  series  of  chapters  upon   the 
**I*cn  of  th:xt  life  in  its    bearing   upon    human    necessities   and 

"man  conduct,     It  !•>  a  commonplace  that  writers  who  poesess  a 

palliation  of  brilliant  qualities  are  by  no  means  the  best  judges 
thai  constitutes  their  chief  strength j   and  from  the  " 

of  a   more   than   ordinarily  sensitive  temperament, 

*»ich   we  find   in   these  volumes,  we   fear   that  Dr.  Farrai    may 

.'  aggrieved  that  we  have  been  unable  to  assign  them  a  higher 

"••      Bnl  he  will  hardh  find  fault  with  us  for  saying 
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tli.it  as  a  popular  teacher  we  hardly  know  his  equal;  and  t 
have  gained  by  five  years  of  self-denying  labour  the   iutelli^- 
ear  of  thousands    for    the    living   words    which    eeho   as   a   d« 
language   from   too   111  ui\    pulpits,  is   an    a<  liievernent   th 
will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  ambition.      For  the  fen   U  ' 
condemn  1 1  n-  work  for  its  inadequate  recognition  ol 
.•J  criticism,  for  its  too  systematic  attempt  to  realise  the 
under  human   conditions,  or  for  its  obvious  d  of  st^i 

there  arc  numbers — and   those   by  no   means  the  uni 
society — whose  minds  are  i  st  with  til 

which  an-  no  Longei  in  dispute  between 
either  camp   in   theology,  who  seldom  realist-  at  all   th 

i  in  r-  01  Jesus  in  its  natural  setting  od  time  and  place, 
whose  senses,  though  indifferent  to  what  has    been   railed    ' 
Incomparable   chiaroscuro1  of  the  original  portraiture,  arc 
■nsceptible  to  the  more  Vivid  colours  of  modern  painti 
among  SVCh   we  prophesy  for    Dr.    Farrar's  work    not    me 
enduring  popularity,   but    an  elevating   influence,    l>oth  moi 
and  intellectual,  for  which  he  need  fear  nothing  froin  the  gibs' 
Caricature  or  the  sneer  of  a  self-sat isfn.-d  critic; 

There  is  no  point  upon  which    Dr.    Farrar  insists   i 
phatically.    or    supports    his  opinion    with    a   greater  weight 

learning,  than  thai  which  has  perhaps  dei  i  £• 

DOftance   from    the   interest   with  which    it   was    incidentals} 
rested  in  our  own  pages  by  the  genius  of  the  late   Emmana* 
Deutsch,     namely,    the    originality     of    Jesus     as   a     teacl  1 
M.    Kenan's  loose    remark    to   the   effect    that  Hillcl,   fifty  ye?' 
before  Him,  had  given  utterance  to  ns  very  analog-* 

to  His  own — the   next   step  to  which    is  to  claim  for  the  ct* 

'  of  Kabbinism,  in  some  not  over-clearlj  defined  sei 
mora]  parentage  of  Jesus  * — needs  but  to  be  eon  (routed,  as  ~M 
Panax  has  confronted  it  in  his  useful  and  able  excursus,  '  Je^ 
and  I  hi], •!.'  with  the  real  sayings  of  the  latter,  to  prove  its  uCi 
baselessness.      Hut  the  general  result  upon  our  own  mind  oi    m 
Talmudic   lore  with  which  Dr.   Farrar's   'Life   oi   Christ1 
interpenetrated    has  been  considerabli    to  strengthen  our  QC? 
Hon   of  the   immcasurabh-    superiority    of  JesUS   to    His  aa» 
'flu-  importance  of  this  testimony  can  hardly   be  overrated   s»C- 
time  when  the  sharp  criticism  to  which   the  form  of 
narratives   has   been   subjected  may  cause  doubt    in   many   u 
stable  minds  if  to  the  diviuin  ol  their  substance.     The  passa<j 
in  '..  i   anthoi   I  I  an   able  summary  of  the  Srrm* 

on  the  Mount,  by  contrasting  the  teaching  oC- 


•  '  \it-  (i.  Mass,'  p.  38. 


b  that  of  the  Divine  Master,  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  in 
whole  work. 

'  The  teaching  <>f  their  scribes  was  narrow,  dogmatic,  material. 

Xt  was  cold  in  manner,  frivolous  In  matter,  second-hand,  and  iterative 

in  i  ic;  with  no  freshness  in  it,  no  force,  no  fire;  servile 

ill  authority,  opposed  to  all  independence ;  at  onco  recondite  and 

foolish :  at   onco  contemptuous  and   mean ;  never  passing  a  hair's 

breadth  beyond  the  carefully  watched  boundary  line  of  commentary 

axid    precedent ;    full  of  balanced  inference  and  orthodox  hesitancy 

said  impossible  literalism  ;  intricate  with  legal  pettiness  and  labyriu- 

thine  system  ;  elevating  mere  memory  above  genius  and  repetition: 

above  originality.'  —vol.  i.  U66. 

Lest  the  picture  should  seem  overdrawn,  Dr.  Farrar  tug] 

=*  fair  and  simple  tost  by  which  the   ordinary  render  may,  it"  ha 
*e.   form  his  own  judgment   upon   the  subject     Wi  I 

plied  the  tesl  :  we  have  waded  through several  J* 
l*rcnch  Berachdth,  and  thus  far  emphatically  add  our  testimony 
*ci  the  truth   of  the   above    passage.        What    mi^ht    have    I 
ae  1    by  the   magic  wand  which    now,  alas,  lies  buried 

>vi:h  its  owner  in  the  cemetery  of  Alexandria,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
sir  it   it  is  our   belief  that   poetry  has  done  all   that   it 

il  1  to  invest  the  Talmud  with  a  living  value,  and  that  research 
°:aii  do  DO  more. 

Ami  now  for  the  contrast: — 

'This  teaching  of  Jesus  was  wholly  different  in  its  character,  and 

•*  much  grander  as  the  temple  of  the  blue  heaven  under  which  it  was 

**-iterod  was  grander  than  stifling  synagogue  or  crowded  school.     It 

^*M preached  as  each  occasion  rose,  on  the  hill  side,  or  by  the  lake, 

roads,  or  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  or  at  the  banquet  of 

nor  was  it  any  sweeter  or  loftier  when  it  was  addressed 

1  T    t)-r    i  loo   to    the  Musters  of  Israel,  than  when   its  only 

***»rors  were  the  ignorant  people  whom  the  haughty  Pharisees  held 

*^  be  accursed.     And  there  was  no  reserve  in  its  administration.     It 

**«ired  forth  as  sweetly  and  as  lavishly  to  single  listeners  as  to  enrap- 

^^Tsd  crowds ;  and  somo  of  its  very  richest  revelations  were  vouch- 

•"*<ed  neither  to  rulers  nor  to  multitudes,  but  to  tho  persecuted  outcast 

'  *'  'he  Jewish  synagogue,  to  tho  timid  inquirer  in  the  lonely  midnight, 

**»d  the  fr.ill  woman  by  the  noonday  well.     And  it  dealt  not  with 

■^^upnlous  tithes  and  ceremonial  cleansings,  bul    with   the  human 

and  human  duties  ami  human  life — with  hope,  and  charity,  and 

**H)  were  no  definitions  in  it,  or  explanations,  or  'scholastic 

*Jfctem*.'  or  philosophic   theorising,  or  implicated  mazes  of  difficult 

r**«<l  dubious  discussion,  but  a  swift  intuitive  insight  into  the  very 

^Tpths  of  the  human  heart — even  a  supremo  and  daring  paradox  that, 

^^itliout  being  iund  with  exceptions  or  limitations,  appealed 

*  the  conscience  with  its  irresistible  simplicity,  and  with  an  ubsolute 
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mastery  Btim<l  and  dominated  over  the  heart.  Springing  from 
depths  of  holy  emotions,  it  thrilled  the  being  of  every  listener  as  w  It 
an  eleotrie  flame.  In  a  word,  its  authority  was  the  authority  of  tb: 
Divino  Incarnate  ;  it  was  a  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  utterance  00 
man ;  its  austere  purity  was  yet  pervaded  with  tenderest  sympatli.r> 
iiuil  its  awful  ho  verity  with  unutterable  hive.  It  is,  to  borrow  tie1 
imago  of  tli<  the  Latin  fathers,  a  groat  sea  whoso  smiling 

surface  breaks  into  refreshing  ripples  at  the  feet  of  our  little  ones, 
but  Into  whose  nnfathoraablo  depths  the  wisest  may  gaze  with  the 
shudder  of  amazemont  and  the  thrill  of  love.' — vol.  L  268. 

impossible  in  the  space  at   our  disposal   to  do   justice  to 
what  ire   feel   to  l>e  the  most  valuable  clement   of  Dr.  I'arrars 
work— -the  art,  nam« -1\,  with  which  be  places  us  in  the  pres. 
u\  r!i.    (in    •  Teacher,  and  enables  us  not  met  allow  the 

trains  of  His  thought,  but   often  '<>  detect  their  sub 
trace  them  in  their  secret  working  upon  the  minds  of  frien 

lostilc  listeners.      Tlie   chapter   entitled    'Teachings   ol   the 
J'Uiiu    ■.      (vol.  ii-   chap.    xliv.)  will    give  perhaps   a  betl 

B  any  Other  ol   bis  expositors    power  ;    nor  would  we  exclude 
fi.nn  inn   1  •ounnendation  the  tun-    rhetorical    close  of  the  chapter* 
which  is  both   in   keeping  with   the  subject-  the   cschai 
ditCOOm   of  Matt.    wi\.,    Mark   xiv.,  Luke   xvii. —  and    in   our 
DDOel  impressi\e  manner. 
n  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
not   oi    the  number  of  those  win*  were  disposed  to  regard  D 
Life  of  Christ  as  a  tlrsirfcniiui/i  in  our  theological  literature.  The 
;  that  the  present  volumes  have  •  not  been  written  with  any 
direct  and  n  trance  to  the  attacks  of  sceptical  critictf 

1   preclude  the  author  from  claiming  for  them  the  sort  of 
value   which    attaches  to   more  or  less  similar   works,    such. 

man.    .V  mil  M.  tie  Press* .' 

while  at  the  same  time    it    prepare*   the   reader   to    discover    in 

.1   motive  which   gives  to  each   of 

bits  a  more  than  ordinal v  internet,      Dean 

nan  was  wri'  mlnme  with  which  his    'History   ol 

it  a  time  when  the  faith  of  German  v 

was  ng  under  the  rational  tarn  of  Panlus  and  tool. 

-   publication  Strauss  had  applied  a  more  formid 

■  •  framework  of  Christianity   in  the  mythical  theory 
of  his  '  Lcben  Jesu.'      And  this,  a  few  vears  later,*   called  1 
the  counterwork    ol    Ncai,  more   recent   times  an    t- 

has  hren  made  la  the  (Jos  pel   history  by  th-  t  of 

phih  hcorx,    but    ol    i.'itni  -hesis:    and    to 
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^■{Hunting  brilliant -y  of  M.  Renan's  '  Via  de  Jesus'  ML  d« 
"ressense  has  replied  with  all  the  eloquence  of  l'Yench  Protes- 
tantism.  Widely  different  in  character  as  these  three  biographies 
**"^»  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  each  the  influence  of  .1  religious 
crista,  Thus  the  work  of  the  Knglish  historian  exhibits  the 
i  LStment  of  faith  and  reason  in  a  mind  that  was 
singularly  in  advance  of  its  generation.  That  of  the  German 
divine  is  throughout  introspective — a  cry  wrung  from  the  depths 
«>f  Christian  consciousness  by  the  sacrilegious  encroachments 
of   intellectual  arrogance.      The   volume  of  the  French  writer  is 

the  protest  of  an  enthusiastic  but  intelligent  faith  tgainat  the 

eaggestions  of  a  refined  but  shallow  sentimentality.      It  is  hardly 
*'»  l»c  regretted  that  Dr.  Farrar's  labours  were  prompted    b)  DO 
auch  direct  incentive  as  that  which  produced  either  of  the  works 
to  which  we  have  alluded.    He  draws  unmistakeable  inspiration 
from  the  fervour  of  his  own  belief,  from  the  wide  field  of  his 
knowledge,  from  the  memory  of  the  scenes  he   has  visited    to 
*uch  good  purpose,  but  he  never  quite  allows  us  to  forget  that 
w  riting,  not  in  fulfilment  of  a  mission,  but  of  a  commission. 
♦^  hen  we  have  read  his  own  account  of  the  object  for  which  his 
task  was   undertaken,   we  are  prepared   to  find  that  whatever 
^ here  is  of  plan  will  be  subordinate  to  the  details.     And  such 
*■  the   case.      His  *  Life  of  Christ1   is  a  series   of  pictures  ela- 
borated with  conscientious  attention  to  every  minute   particular, 
*nd  presenting  effects  of  colour  that  are  generally  striking,  and 
°ften   gorgeous  ;    the   connection    of   whirl).    Iiowrver,    depends 
r*ther  upon  the  fact  that  each  represents  the  sanu    central  figure 
Bender  different  circumstances,  than  that  all  contribute  to  the 
ultimate    interpretation    of  it.       The   pages  of  the    work    are  a 
v«*luable  repertory  of  all  that  is  known,  and  of  many  things  that 
w*re  new,  at  least  to  us,  in  regard  to  the  l  human  surrounding ' 
l>J    Him   who  is  the  subject  of  them.      They  supply   a  useful 
^Uiinentarv  upon  individual  incidents  of  His  life  and  detached 
i  lis  teaching  ;  but  they  seldom  raise  us  to  a  higher 
^Osr  of  what  1  Ie  was  in  idea,  or  help  us  to  fathom  the  depths 
that   mysterious  Sonship  which   He  came  t<>  revr.-d.       Tiny 
*^    full,  in  short,  of  eloquent  preaching,  but  we  miss  in  them 
voire  of  the  prophet. 
.         *o    illustrate    the  view    we   have   expressed,  we   will   refer  as 
r">fly  as  possible  in  the  space  that  remains  to  us  to  Dr.  Farrar's 
''^tmi-iit  of  those  most  significant  crises  in  our  Lord's  history  ; 
;  Temptation,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Passion. 

chapter  in  which   the  Temptation  is  dealt  with    is  full  of 
i«d  interest.      Striking  lights  are  thrown  from  all  sides  upon 
^*   well-known  details  of  the  narrative.      History,  poetry. 
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are  each    in   turn   laid   under  contribution.      Wr 

.in-  quoted  as  widcl>  apart  as  Tacitus  and  JJunyan,  Shakesr. 
an<l  13ishop  Andrewes.  The  text  is  interspersed  with  atnin  rt 
t!i<» wylits  and  weighty  practical  lessons.  The  notes  teem  «  ' 
the  fruits  i.-l  study.     And  ><-t  i!.  m  <•  of  grasp 

handling  of  the  subject,  a  want  oj   insight  into  it  ,mit# 

which  disappoints  us  the  more  we  arc  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  tP 
-  v<i  \icw  he  entertained  of  the  nature  of  th 
moral  struggle  which  intervened  between  the  baptism  ol  I 
and  His  fim  public  ministry — and  we  are  surprised  thai  1> 
Farrar  should  regard  the  question  of  its  objective  or  subjectiv 
reality  as 4  a  mere  matter  oi  exegesis' — it  is  obvious  that  througfc 
out  mui  Lore?*  careen  than  must  have  been  present  to  His  min 
consciousness  of  power  to  divest  1  iimself  of  the  limit; 
tions  of  humanity  which  OO  more  than  one  occasion,  tuwan 
the  close,  found  utterance   in  words.       The  question   then   arisi 

as  to  the  period  id  His  human  development  :it  which  a 
conceive  the  free  and  conscioua  decision  to  have  been  made, 

which  His  sclf-abnc«jatiii£  ministry  was  the  outcome.      And  i 

the  story  of  the  Temptation — presenting  a  mma 

an  analysis  of  the  motives  which  determine  the  created  will,  i 
perfect  a  clue  to  the  sacrifice  '>!  Hit  own  will  by  the  represent 
live  8on   of  Man — we  i  doubt  that  we  possess,  adapted 

•mitcd    iindei-standin-r  <of   His   followers    by  the   lips  of  tl 

1        b  itself,  an   acouiii   of  that  inward  straggle  with  the  spil 

of  the  world  through    which   I  it   must    have  passed   from   tl 

ive  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  active  fulfil: d 
His  redemptive  mission.      The  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  mark 
in  our  view,  the  historical  commencement  of  that  series  of  co; 
flicts  in  which   the  Boil   of  Man    is  subsequently  found  npjx* 
to  the  4  Prince  of  this  world.'      We  need  conceive  of  no  great 
interval  between  the  moments  of  temptation  and  the 
of  self-conquest   than  we  find   between  the   4  If  it    lie  potribl 
and  the  *  A< .r< \rth>  7o\s,'  of  the  last  Agony  ;  but   it  is  clear  to  o 
mind  that  the  recital  is  meant  to  disclose,  in  concrete  form,  t 
principles  which   underlie  the  succeeding  history.     The  deli 
mination   onec   made   by  Jesus  to  throw  in    His   lot    s\ 
weakness  and  wants  of  human  flesh  is  the  necessary  prelude 
His  life  of  poverty  ami  privation.     The  resolution  once  imk 
neither   U   court    danger    in    reliance    upon   superhuman  pOW< 
nor  to   free  II  its  casual  exercise,  is  the  key 

many  a  passage   in  the  sequel,  as,  ince,  Matt,  xxiii.   1 

St.  Peter's  remonstrance,  IXees?  to/  Kfipie  ovfir  earat  c 
Touro,  is  treated  as  a  suggestion  of  the  same  spirit  which  h 
been  silenced  lor  the  first   time  in    the  wilderness.      And  last! 
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the  rejection  of  ft  false  Mcssiahship  in  accordance  with  the 
hopes,  and  baaed  upon  obedience  to  the  worldly  spirit 
JtaUiun,  in  favour  of  an  inward  kingdom  to  be  developed 
dually  out  of  apparent  failure  by  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  admits  us  to  the  secret  of  the  entire  aftcrplan — from  the 
reiusal  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  signs,  to  the  Cross  itself,  which 
*'«  the  final  answer  to  the  Tempter.  In  treating  this  great 
subject,  Or.  Farrar  makes  a  passing;  allusion  to  the  wide  divcr- 
aitjf  of  views  entertained  by  its  numerous  expositors;  but  he  does 
n.it  make  it  clear  in  what  Light  he  regards  the  narrative  himself, 
whether  as  history,  or  as  parable,  or  as  the  objective  present- 
ment of  an  inward  struggle.  VVc  are  not  sure,  indeed,  whether 
lw recognises  any  distinction  between  the  two  last,  seeing  that 
V attributes  to  Olshausen,  Neander,  and  Ullmanu/  an  extreme 
new  which   is  disclaimed    l»v   eacn  «>f  these  eminent  divines. 

he  ambiguity  in  which  we  are  left  as  to  the  authors  own 
opinion  is  a  misfortune  inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  too  literal 
ut  of  a  history  which  belongs  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
of  the  ideal.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  result  of  such  literal  treatment  in  the  present  instance  has 
been  to  reduce  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord  to  a  single  incident 
>n  a  series,  mainly  important  in  its  infinite  practical  bearings 
np»n  human  life,  instead  of  to  represent  it  as  an  introductory 
preface  to  that  series,  by  means  of  which  a  glimpse  is  afforded 
Us  into  the  inner  workings  of  divine  Bfilf  aamfii 

The  same  inadequacy  of  treatment  is  noticeable  in  Dr. 
Farrar's  account  of  the  Transfiguration.  Mere,  again,  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  conceives  himself  to  be  de- 
arribing  objective  fact  or  subjective  vision.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  ambiguity  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
aiind  upon  the  subject,  but  at  any  rate  we  should  have  expect  •  <l 
a  more  decisive  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  permanent  idea  which 
*be  narrative  enshrines.  As  it  is,  at  the  very  climax  of  the 
'splendid  vision9  we  arc  put  off  with  a  fine  burst  of  rhetoric 
Rusk  ins  'Modern  Painters,'  and  the  least  important  pirt 
°f  a  note  from  Al fords  k  Greek  Testament,'!  which  barely 
**Ujfy  the  mind  that  yearns  to  get  beneath  the  surface.  Like 
m*  three  witnesses,  whose  astonishment  Dr.  Farrar  paints  so 
paphicallv,  we  *  awake  from  the  shock,'  and  *  gaze  suddenly  all 
us  ;  but «  all  is  over.  The  bright  cloud  has  vanished.  The 
"rjitning-like  gleam3    of   shining  countenances    and    dazzling 

'  fat  i   p.  123.  n.  :  but  ct  OlnhauMfln.  '  Bilil.  Communl.'  vol.  i.  p.  169  (Clark's 
».  Tli«  Neander,  "Life  of  Jeans,'  Part  II.  ch.  i.  (Bdnra  Tnuuu.); 

'Ilmann.'  Sinlessneas  of  Jojjub,'  Supplement  II.,  ch.  ii.  (Clark'i  For.  TLcol.  Lib.  i, 

t  VoL  ii.  27. 
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robes  have  passed  away.1  We  are  *  alone  with  Jesus,  and  o  ■• 
the  stars  rain  their  quiet  lustre  on  the  mountain  slopes.'  Bul  <: 
this  all? — all  that  eighteen  centuries  of  thought  have  been  an.  1 
to  discovei  in  this  ecstasy  of  Christ  with  tin-  shadows  of  d&m 
<  ompassing  Him  round?  W\-  believe  that  Dr.  Farrar  woo 
have  found  help  to  unlock  the  inysteiy  in  trotdf  he  qu«  >a 
elsewhere:  'Goo,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manner' 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,'  speaks  ht*a 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  Lebanon,  as  once  before  He  had  spoK  " 
at  the  waters  ol*  Jordan,  In  a  Son  '  *  —His  well-beloved,  t.1 
image  of  perfect  life  in  union  with  Himself.  The  revelati* 
was  scaled  to  the  eyes  of  the  three  chosen  instruments  who  w  J 
nessed   its   outward  splendour  ;    but  we,   the  recipients  of  I 

iiony,  have   the   light  of  all   religious  history    bj    whieli 
interpret  it  :   and  lor  us  it  is  no  'splendid  vision'  merely,    buC 
living  idea  ;   for  in  the  jierson  of  Jesus,  as  *  He  talked  ol    I  * 
decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem,'  hums 
itself  is  seen  tianslignied  with,  tin-  glory  of  self-de\otion. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  last  great  crisis  of  the  Sacred  Lile,  i  n  « 
ing  with  Sfblch  Dr.  I'aiiai's  peculiar  genius  is  more  strikii 
displayed  than  in  any  other  portion  of  his  work,  we  beconn 
more  conscious  of  the  want  of  an  interpreting  idea.  As  cb-4 
scene  of  the  awful  drama  is  unfolded  before  us  with  a  renli*1 
that  constantly  reminds  us  of  Ober-Ammergau,  the  mind 
swayed  by  successive  impulses  of  admiration,  pity,  and  horT* 
but  fails  through  the  external  representation  to  obtain  real  * 
sight  into  the  meaning  of  the  great  sacrifice.  Dogmata* 
definition  is  not  what  we  desiderate:  our  author  steers  happ* 
dear  of  the  doctrinal  rocks  which   lie  in  his  path,  and  no  do** 

the  genera]  acceptability  of  his  work  is  do  rgn  meani 

his  caret ul  a\oidanec  Ol  the  shibboleths  of  party.  But  what  * 
miss,  or  rather  what  we  feel  to  l>e  obscured  by  the  intensity 
light  he  throws  upon  the  human  figure  of  the  Sufferer,  is  * 
gTandeur  of  that  divine  idea  which  transfigures  the  Cross,  S^ 
through  it,  the  whole  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  conflict, 
is  in  the  passion  of  the  Bon  of  Man  that  the  revelation  oi  l 
Son  "I  God  is  consummated.  From  t lie  first  prayeT  of  fil' 
obedicnee  in  Gethsemane  to  the  last  utterance  of  filial  ti*1 
upon  the  cross,  this  thought  is  nevei  absent  from  'g^ 

narratives.       It    is    this   which  jx-rvades  the  teaching  of  St.  lW1 
and   that   of  the    Kpistle    to    the   Hebrews,t    opening    up    * 
mystery  of   atonement   fol    sin.  and    supplying   the   criterion 
which  all  doctrines,  whether  of  sacrifice,  satisfaction,  or  sub^ 
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must  ultimately  be  tested.  View  the  Cross  from  what 
point  we  may,  tin-  expression  oftbe  individual  faith  merges  in  the 
universal  conviction  d\r)0(!)<i  vios  Mtov  fy  oirros:  *  for  it  is  through 
participation  in  this  ideal  Sonship,  interpret  it  how  we  will,  that 
obedience  unto  death  has  become  possible  to  sinful  man.  But 
the  thought  is  not  grasped  in  Dr.  I'arrar's  jxiwerful  pages.  Its 
introduction  from  time  to  time  adds  a  touching  grace  to  the 
*ordsof  the  Divine  Sufferer :  it  is  not  made,  as  we  could  wish 
that  it  had  been,  an  Index  to  the  meaning  of  His  passion.  Take, 
n  instance,  the  following  words,  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
ioiufficient  as  an  interpretation  of  the  great  Co/tsui/i. 
"f  the  Ideal  Life. 

'In  tlio  wordfi  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  but  adding  to  them 
that  title  of  trustful  love  which,  through  Him,  is  permitted  to  nil  man- 
kind, M  Father,"  ho  Baid,  "  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
Then,  with  one  more  great  effort,  lie  uttered  the  last  cry — the  one 
tictorious  word — "  Tcr<A«oToi,M  "  It  is  finished."  It  msy  be  that  that 
great  cry  raptured  somo  of  tho  vessels  of  His  heart ;  for  no  sooner  hnd 
■  been  uttered  than  ne  bowed  His  head  upon  His  breast,  and  yielded 
"I«  life,  a  M  ransom  for  many  " — a  willing  sacrifice  to  His  Henvenly 
Pother.  "Finished  was  His  holy  life;  with  His  life  His  struggle; 
Kft  Ilis  struggle  Hia  work;  with  His  work  His  redemption  ;  with 
tiu redemption  the  foundation  of  the  new  world."' — vol.  ii.  p.  418. 

Lange,  who  is  hero  quoted,  with  a  truer  insight  into  the 
*piritual  significance  of  the  words,  represents  our  Lord's  I 

farishedf  as  preceding  the  commendation  of  His  Spirit  to 
100  I'ather.     We   cannot   surrender  the  thought  which  is  sug- 
gested by  this  order.      He  who  from  His  earliest  years  had  been 
Dpied   iv  toU  toO  irarpos  \ — whose  life-long  sustenance    had 
*p<*n  "iva  iroi<o  to  deXrjfjUi    rov  7re/nJraiTdy  fx€  /cat  T€\etdx7(o  avrov 
(Tfov,\   claims  the  Father's  recognition  now  that  His  work  is 
ind  in  this  claim  is  rooted  the  confidence  of  Faith,  that 
liim   who  can   even    stammer  the  divine    TeriXearat,   death, 
''Vf*n  under  circumstances  of  extreme  horror,  is  but  the  surrender 
"I  life  Into  the  hands  of  a  loving  Father. 

Dr.  Farrar  dwells  with  much  eloquence  here,  as  in  his  Hulsean 

upon  the  historical  effects  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  where 

Link  be  fails,  is  in  drawing  out  the  leading  idea  which  gives 

'"'that  work  its  unity,  and  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  men.     We 

narrative  of  the  Passion  w  ith  n  far  clearer  apprehension 

D  before  of  the  hideous  tragedy  which  was  enacted  in  Judea 

eighteen  centuries  ago,  but   the   effect  of  this  upon  the  mind  is 

reverse  of  that  which  he  intended.      His  vivid  delineation 
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of  the  physical  suffering  tends  to  remove  the  Cross  to  a  distant 
from  our  own  experience.  So  much  we  have  felt  it  Q£ 
to  say  in  detraction  from  the  merits  of  a  really  noble  comp>«>- 
sition  :  and  injustice  to  the  author  we  must  now  point  out  ln»v- 
lias  treated  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
historically.  Allowing  for  the  faults  of  a  style,  which  here  »s 
elsewhere  we  could  wish  less  ornate  and  less  vehement,  w<-  CM 
not  l>elieve  that  there  is  anywhere  to  he  found  a  more  lucid 
and  reasonable  exposition  of  that  most  intricate  subject,  the 
Ilia]  and  condemnation  of  Christ,  than  is  contained  in  these 
pages.  Here  where  the  Sacred  Life  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  profane  history,  and  its  incidents  are  recorded  with 
iiicriM.srd  minuteness  of  detail,  the  harmonist  of  the  (iosp4*U 
treads  on  surer  ground;  and  when  Dr.  Farrar  tells  us  that,  'niter 
repeated  study,  he  declares,  Quite  fearlessly,  that  though  the 
slight  variations  are  numerous — though  the  lesser  particular* 
cannot  in  every  instance  be  rigidly  and  minutely  accurate- — " 
though  no  one  of  the  narratives  taken  singly  would  give  us  »e 

I  late  impression — yet  so  far  from  there  being  in  this  p**1 
of  the  fJospel  story  any  Irremediable  contradiction,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  discover  how  one  Evangelist  supplement- 
detail*  furnished  bj  another,  and  perfectly  possible  to  under- 
stand the  true  sequence  of  the  incidents;  *  we  follow  him  with 
less  of  critical  jealous)  than  before,  and  ««•  are  certainly  nfi& 
disappointed  ill  the  result  of  his  investigation.  For  his  able 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself ;  a  few  points  however  deserve  special  notice.  Dr.  Farr** 
is  particularly  suggestive  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  family0* 
Hanan,  and  of  the  Sadducees  generally,  to  the  conspiracy  again** 
Jesus.t  He  traces  the  almost  unaccountable  fury  of  the  Chief 
Priests  under  this  ;  alien  and  intriguing  hierarch  to  our  Lords 
words  and  acts  concerning  that  House  of  God  which  tbfV 
regarded  as  their  exclusive  domain,  and  above  all,  to  His  *  second 

using  of  the  Temple.'     It  was  these  leaders  of  i  <u"tf» 

who  had  founded  the  Cbanujoth,  or  shops  for  the  sale  of  sacrifici*/ 
victims  upon  Olivet ;  aud  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
profitableness  of  the  trade  which  had  caused  its  extension  to  tk* 
Temple  courts.  Hence  their  extreme  animosity  is  traced  to 
revenge  for  the  interference  of  Jesus  with  their  sacrilegious  gaiWt 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  suggestion  derives  incidental 
confirmation  from  the  singular  withdrawal  of  the  Pharisai 
ritualistic  party,  who  must  in  their  hearts  have  approved  our 
Lord's  zeal   for  the  sanctity   of  the  Temple,  from  all  active  c«v 
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operation   in  the   ilepa   which   accompanied    His   actual   con- 
demnation and  execution.*    ThetheoxY  is  worked  out  with  much 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  our  authors  Talinudic 
led  him  independently  to  a  conclusion 
which  the  minds  ol  many  of  his  readers  will  have  been  prepared, 
dramatic  use  made  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  in  the 
flararian  Passion  Play  of  L871.      Dr.  Farrar's  treatment  of  the 
'sixfold   trial  '  whit  h    resnltl    in    his    view    from    .1  harmony    of 

,  is  lull  ••!"  sulitlt:  insight  into  tin-  probable 

motives  of  the  chief  actors  in  the    iniquity.      We  may  specially 
r*fer  to    his   portrayal   of  the   character    ol    Pilate,    though    we 
'liink   he  goes    too  far    in   attributing  the  exclamation,    k  Behold 
to    'a    genuine    flash    of  conviction."      We    must 
also  acknowledge  the  power  with  which  he  paints  the  Crucifixion, 
though  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  art  which  he  displays  in 
these  volumes   might,  ire  think,  have  suggested  more  reticence 
m  the  description  of  it.      The  disuse  of  ages  has  consigned  the 
horrors  of  the  cross  to  oblivion  :  and   nothing  is  gained   by  dis- 
turbing that  ideal  sanctity  with  which  the  progressive  reverence 
°f  mankind  has  invested  the  remembrance  of  them.      Much  that 
Qe  tells  us  in  relation  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life  wo 
''•uld   have  wished    had    been    left   in   the   teamed   articles  con- 
tributed by  him,  some  years   ago,  to  Dr.  Smith's  'Dictionary  ol 
lht?  Bible.'     The  life  and  movement  of  the  scene  are  capable  of 
ig  represented — witness  Tintoretto's  'Crucifixion' — apart  from 
naked  presentment  of  its  brutalities;  and  the  admission  ol 
'he  latter  into  the  pages  of  a  Life  of  Christ   is  no  less  foreign  to 
'He  true  taste  of  realistic  conception,  than   their  reproduction 
painter's  canvas. 
We  must  express  our  regret,  too,  that  Dr.  J-'arrar  should  have 
■n  any  countenance  to  that  invention  of  degraded  art  which 
I*7**  found  its  ultimate  expression  in  the  '  Stations  of  the  Cross.' 
■   be    Evangelists   preserve  a  remarkable  silence   as  to  the  cause 
■^nich  led  to  the  compulsion  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  ;  and,  to  add 
*<*  the  dignified  statement  of  St.  John,  /ca\  ftacrrdtfijv  avrtorov 
<TT(ivp6v  t:'ff/\0ev,t  ft  supplement  of  '  tottering   footsteps,   if  not 
*°tn:il    falls,'  is    not  only  to  encourage   belief  in   a  tradition  for 
•^lu'cli  there  is  no  foundation,  but   to  ncofica  the  ideal  aspect 
***  the  narrative  through   which  '  the  bearing  of  the  Cross '  has 
**^come  *one  of  the  most  solemn,   and,  for  daily  example,  the 
Bcessary  of  types,' J     In  the   absence  of  any  explanation. 
"*"«  cling  to  what  seems  to  us  the  truer  sentiment,  namely,  that 
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Jefttfl  never  quitted  His  hold  of  the  cross.  The  stricter  uit°'~ 
pretation  of  St.  John's  words  points  to  this  :  St.  Luke's  expre*- 
sion,  hrkO^Kav  avrm  rov  trravpov  fytpeiv  oiritrBev  rov  '\r)ccv\  ** 

rtlv  consistent  with  the  idea,  and  the  use  of  at  pea  ', 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  instead   of  St.  .John's  word  fiaara^t 
(carry),  CD  describe  the  assistance  rendered  by  Simon,  would  sewn, 
if  anything,  to  lavour  it. 

In  the  final    chapter  of  Dr.  1. mar's  work,  there  are  evident 
traces  of  the    pressure    under   which  it   was  completed.     Ho«, 
indeed,  amidst  the  arduous  duties  of  a  headmaster's  life,  time  wsu 
found  to  write  such  a  book  at  all,  may  well  excite  astonishment: 
but  after  studying  his  elaborate  chapters  upon  the  Passion,  m1 
cannot    but    be   sensible   of   an    anti-climax    in    his    trcatni 
of  the   Resurrection.     We    are   not    clear   as    to    the    sense 
intends  us  to  put  upon  the  sentence  of  Tertullian  with  wlii 
be  heads  the  chapter ;    but  it    does  not   seem   to   us    that 
writer  of  a  new  Life  of  Christ  can    afford    to   dismiss   in 
few  words,'  a  subject  upon  which  the  faith  of  those  lor  when 
writes  has  of  late  been  so  rudely  assailed.     It  may  be  tl 
lacuna',  the  compressions,  the   variations,  the   actual  difleren1 
the   subjectn  it\    i»f  the   narrators   as  a  fleeted    by  spirit  u.i 
lations,  render  all  harmonies  at  the  best  uncertain  ;**   but  tbii 
though  a  good  reason  lor  not  attempting  a  harmony,  mar 
the  more  important  for  the  orthodox  writer  to  explain  as  d 
tinctly  as  lies  in  his  power,  why  he  accepts  the  Resurrection 
a  fact  notwithstanding,  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  vol 
of  the  post-resurrection  narratives  as  evidence  of  its  truth, 
must  necessarily  be  that,  one  whose  object  it  has  l>cen  all  ll 
to  give  objective  reality  to  our  conceptions  of  the  Lord's 

ii  should  find  the  ground  suddenly  fail  him  here.      Reside 
open  grave   he  is   met  by  a   '  Noli  me  tatujerej    which  sin 
direct  his  investigation  to  a  higher  unity  than  is  perceptih 
sense.     The  phenomena  presented  by  the  Gospels  are  not  *cx- 
such  as  we  should  expect,' nor  is  their  peculiar  ch  toW 

accounted  for  by  the  uncertainties  of '  oral  tradition,'  Mr  the  1 
of  the  period  at  which   they   were  written  in  regard   to  lmi 
circumstantial      accuracy.'      Such     explanations     are     but     1 
attempts  alter  all  to  recall  within  the  grasp  of  history  a  ra- 
tion which  has  been  conveyed  through  history,  but  which  tran- 
scends it,  and  nowhere  more  evidently  so  than  in  its  comnv 
inent   ami    its  close.      We  could  wish,  then,  that  Or.  Fairai 
set  himself  to  trace  something  of  that   higher  harmonv    « 
binds   these  '  broken  lights '   of  the  Resurrection    together,  and 
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upon    the    spiritual    mind    ■    conviction    of    their    truth, 
tfronger  than  any  iuspi<  ion   of  falsity  which    may  be 

r  external  incoherence.     As  it  is,  lie  has  placed  them  side 

fragments  of  some  beautiful  mosaic  of  which  the 

"riginnl  design  is  lost,  instead  of  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  his 

wders  that  anal    impression  of  their   unity  which  springs  from 

plating  them — to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  his  favourite 

authorities — *  as  distinct    images    ci    the    signs    and    results  of 

Christ's  victory,'  as  '  lessons  ol  di\  LIM  truth  embodied   In  repre- 

re  facts.5' 

said  enough — perhaps  more  than  enough — to  indi- 

^tr  what  we  feel  to  he  the  gravest  delect  of  the  work  before   us. 

'  *a<l  Dr.  Farrar  not  been  writing  •  as  a  In  lever  to  believer*,'  he 

i   aimed  exemption  from  all  obligation  to  deal  with 

lory  in  its  theological  aspects  ;  but  bis  attempt  to  represent 

■be  Life  of  Christ    in   its   '  human   surrounding*,1   apt  a  I 

Q©s*  ideas  which   are   the   basis  of  its  unity,  seems  to  us  a  mis- 

*cn  effort.      The  Jesus  of  Dr.   Farrar's  life   is  He  who  pin 

liild,   among   the   flowers  of   Nazareth;    the   saintly 

whom  Gal  1 1  n  adored   in  the  simplicity  of 

r*-nir  ignorant   literalism;  the  holy  martyr  in  whom  his  Roman 

recognised   a    veritable  Son  of  God;  it  is  seldom 

in  whom  humanity  beholds  itseU   ideally  portrayed.     The 

ol   bis  narrative  moves  before  us  like  one  of  ourselves; 

"fc  vp  that  at  times  Me  is  withdrawn  into  a  region  of  mystery,  or 

ondcrs  that  are  beyond  oui  I ■■•  ulties  to  explain.     It  is  a 

il    and   a  striking   picture — the   picture,   notwithstanding 

amir's   efforts    to   tne    contrary,    of  a   superfauman    man, 

ar  as    was    possible,    in    the  colours   of  our   own 

experience.      But    the  Christ   of  the  Gospels  is  no 

tj*thuman  man.      Through  these    fragmentary  media  we  catch 

■•apses  of  a  Divine  radiance  that  is  obscured  in  the  endeavour 

ether.     '  I  write  the  Life  of  Christ  ? — I  ?',  said 

-^■iter,   '  Never;  the  Evangelists   have  written  it  as  it  can  ami 

*J*lht   to    be   written.'      And    bis    instinct    was    true.      The   Life 

f  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  history,  binding  two 

present  and  the  past,  has  nothing  to  gain 

nstruction.     To  enable  mankind  to  realise  its  meaning, 

legitimate,  nay,  the   highest   aim   of  the  individual. 

'critic,  artist,  antiquarian,  or  theologian:  but  to  recast  the 

itself — to   translate   the    inspired   poetry   of   its  origin    into 

prose  of  common  day,  to  represent  its  ideal    progression    in 

chronological   sequence  01  history,   to   bring  the  divine 

*  Westcott,  •  Introduction  to  tbo  Study  of  the  Gospels:  eh.  > 
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mystery  of  its  close  within  the  grasp  of  finite  sense — iliis 
attempt  the  impossible,  ;uicl  in  so  for  as  he  has  made  the  atti 
Dr.  Farrar  has  failed. 

Hut  not  '  finally'  or  4  wholly.'     Often  as  we  pro< 
study  of  his  pages  we  were  reminded  of  that  crumbling' wall  i 
the  refectory  OlSta.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan,  on 
still  be  traced,  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time,  in  spite  of: 
guided  restoration,  and   even  wanton  violence,  the  iueoi 
shadow  of  Da  Vinci's  Christ.      To  some  minds  the  ruin  of  I 
Ccna  speaks  with  more  power  than  the  most  exquisite  engravin 
or  the  best  authenticated  copy.     The  outline  may  be  mam 
the  colours  blurred,  but  the  skilled  eye  interprets  for  itself  each 
attitude  of  the  surrounding  group  more  effectually  I 
expression  of  that  spectral  form  than   by  the   help  of  modem 
reproduction.     Not  so  the  generality.      Baffled  and  disapi 
by  the  dimness  of  the  original,  we  turn,  most    of  us,  >\i;i. 
tude  to  the  easel  of  the  copyist;   and  though    the  figure. 
canvas  be  slightly  sensational,  and  the  colours  somewhat  gari^ 
he  have  treated  his  theme  with  reverent  care  and  an  ent! 
love,  we  return  to  the  masterpiece  with  clearer  notions  of 
to  seek  for,  and  minds  better  prepared  to  feel  the  inspired  I 
of  the  painter's  conception.     And  such  as  this,  if  v. 
In  our  interpretation  of  his  Preface,  has  been  our  author's  hig 
aim.     'To   fill   the  minds  of  those  who    read    his    pagi 
solemn  and  not  ignoble  thoughts,  "  to  add  sunlight  to  dayughl  Ifl 
making  tin-  happy  happirr,"  to  encourage  the  toiler,  to 
the  sorrowful,  to  point  the  weak  to  the  one  true  source  of 
strength  '  * — these  are  the   high  ends  to  which   he  desires 
his  work  may  he  blest,  and  we   may  safely  promise  him  thai  I 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


Art.  VI. — Reports  of  the  Royal  Committ  r.dUj 

Budding  Societies,  1872-4. 

SOME    years   ago   practical    men    in    most    parts    of 
began  to  be  shocked    at  the  terrible  sufferings  infl 
their  poorer  neighbours  by  the  failure   of  the  Friendly  S 
on  which   they  bad   relied.      Hut  public  opinion  was  hardU 
first  aroused.     It  was  not  until  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  late  Regis 
of  Friendly  Societies,  made  the  famous  statement  in  on 
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it  of  some  23,000  su<  h  igfauud  md 

sfy  bimsclf  of  the  solvency  of  til 

'.    for   inquiry    became   apparent.      And   yet   he 
was  ipcaki fig  only  of  societies  certified  by  the  Registrar,  probablj 
I    by  those  which  are  unre  :  by  the  law,  ■SO 

almost    all    based    on    unsound     principles.        This    statemc 
SBd  the  gei.  '»ig  of   insecurity  produced   by  it,  back' d 

•cacy  of  a  few  individuals,  procured 
I  Commission,  whose  labours  have  just 
iinated.      Their  inquiry  has  been  as  searching  as  the  nature 
of  their  authority  admitted  (a  Dill  to  confer  on  them  extended 
jXNrers    having    failed    in    the    House    of    Commons),    and    we 
rtkome  these  Reports,  with  their  bnlkj   appendices*   as  the 
unable  >  mi  mi  .1  somewhat  absl 

has    been    roughly    estimated     that    the    Benefit    Societies 
tngh    England  and    Wales   now   number  no   less  than 
'iid     include    four    million    members,    who,    with    their 
■mill  resent  eight  millions  of  the  population.     They 

n»jt  varied  in    their  chan  1  distributed  in  a   most  per- 

nio   manner.      Why,    lor   instance,    should    Burial    Societies 
in     Lancashire,    Cheshire,    and     Kent  ;         i 
(pod  es  in  Hampshire  and  Surrei  r    1  'or  an  exhaustive 

dwcripi  be  seventeen  various  classes  ol 

nv readers  to  the  very  interesting  pages  of  the  Fourth  Report 
°f  the  Commissioners,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  short  account 
f  the  more  important  classes  onij  ■ 

The   objects   aimed    at   by    a  working-man    in  joining    these 
s  are  principally  an  allowance  during  sickness,  and  k  burial 
o  clear  ofTstanding  scores,  pay  funeral  expenses,  and  assist 
and  children   through   the   first  days  vcment. 

•tain  these  objects  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
nibinc    together  in   sufficient   numbers    to   secure   the   average 
and    that   the  affairs  of  the  societies  should   be  strictly 
I  according  to  a  sound  system  of  rules.    The  earliest 
its  at  such  combinations,  the  local  village  clubs,  failed  in 
quirements.      As  we  pointed  out  on  the  last  occasion 
filing  attention  to  the  subject,  they  attempted  to  combine 
with   business  to  an   excessive  degree.     They  not 
relied   upon  and    drinking,  and  upon   the  annual 

rtisement  (as,  indeed,  it  was),  but  they 
nth  promoted   1m    rival  publicans  to  attract  custom 
houses.      Founded    originally    with    insufficient    n 

-  ami  F.vi.lence  are  contained  m  no  Icsi  than  ten  volume*.      I 
Bwriooere  V.  a*ked  20,000  ijucationi!,  betide*  those  **ked  bj 
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thev   struggled   on  until   their  members  grew  old,  or  an 
ttvnliy  of  newly-started  dabs  attracted  the  younger  in 
compelled  the  older  dub  to  enter  Lo 

members,  and  by  lowering  their  rates  or  increasing  tb»ir 
to  keep  themselves  alive  tor  e  few  yean  longer.    Thi 
CaJBM   the  crash;   the   jonnger   men  joined    new   clubs,    bu 

older  were  left  bo  rely  upon  their  virtual  raperannnatai 

the  Poor  Kate,  which  it  had  been  from  thi  beir  prin 

object  to  avoid. 

Tin*  number  of  clubs  found   compi  tins!    eaeh   otb 

a  single  village  is  vary  remarkable.  At  Cottenham,  in  Cambi 
shins,  there  are, 

4  besides  two  lodges  of  tho  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows, 

Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  of  tho  Wisbeach  Unity,  a  brant 
tho  Cambridge  Tomi  and  County  Clnb,  promoted  by  the  clorg 
iih  nt  tho  British  school,  composed  of  old  men  attempting  b 
help  and  advice  of  an  active  resident  medical  gentleman 
I   i  lub  recently  broken  up,  a  gathering  of  Ancient 
with  agent,  liclonging  to  the   London   soeietj  of  that  namo, 
ordinary  pnblie  house  clubs;  nine  in  all.     Only  one  of 
DON  than  100  members.' — Sir  G.  Yvuny's  Rqntrt,  p.  17. 

The  average  was  undei 

Other  \  illages,  be  says, — 

4 1  found  three,  four,  or  five  clubs ;  the  rivalry  of  the  bcecshopa  I 
the  originating  cause,  far  more  than  any  jealousies  among 
i  selves. 

The  effect    ll  this :  Club  A  admits  members  up  to  the 
Ul   order   to   counteract   that,  Club   IJ    fixes   the   age 

< 'lub  A  baa  t<>  answer  that,  and  thereupon  offers  full  si 

pay  for  26  weeks   instead   of  20.      Club  I?   is  determined  n 

behindhand,  and  i  ■'>'.  for  funeral  money  instead  a 

nd  pays  the  expenses  "t  die  anniversary  dinner  out  of  the 
So  that  ;i  competition  is  kept  up  Which  must  inevitably  en 
the  breaking  up  of  both  societies.  The  general  impre 
nppcars  to  In ,  th.it  there  i>  always  room  for  another  dub,  w 
the  population  is  large  enough  to  supply  a  good  number  of 

_     4  'in  year.    Many  of  those 

clubs  arc  ■  so  small,  that  their  failure  is  inevitabl 

the  Poor  Law  Union  of  Banbury,  no  less  than  2"> 
the  54  had    less   than   40  members.'      Even    in   the   .Man 


•  Tho  eocteiiea  in  thi*  union  afford  a  Ycry  good  pfofure  of  t 
many  count  Out  of  n  population  of  :$1 ,208,  no  leu  than  I 

to  Fricnilly  Societies.    There  are  fro  braaches  of  the  great  order*  (or- 
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of  Odd  Fellows  no  lasi  -31    branches,  and   in   the 

«»rder  oi  !uul  leas  than  30  members  each 

Thr  tendency  of  many  of  these  village  clubs  is  to  depend  a 
pettdi  ancfa  upon  honorary  subscriptions.     They  I 

•-,  been  originally  started  by  an  energetic  clergyman,  who 
tas  persuaded  a  few  neighbouring  squires  and  farmers  to  give 
a  handsome  contribution.  As  years  go  on,  and  they  die  off, 
'heir  successors  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  clu!\  or  (seeing 
that  it  is  badly  managed)  withdraw   ti  The  club 

struggles  on  lor  ;i  year,  and  then    breaks  up.*      NUthing  is  more 
dear  than  that  a  local  <  lob  ought  to  be  self-supporting  as  regards 
benefits   which   it   promises,  and   to   relv    upon   the  sub- 
>   members  only  for  diminishing  the  m 
levy  for  management,  or  for  increasing  the  attractions  of 
annual  feast. 

the  old    'sbaring-out  clubs'    have  nearly 

died  out :  in  all  f except,  perhaps,  West  Lancashire)  thejf  have 

itly  diminished    in  Dumber.     Our  readers  need   scarcely    be 

that  the  principle  of  these  societies   is   to   divide  the  funds 

og  the  members  every  year,  or  after  a  fixed  number  of  ye 

*nd  to  make   a    fresh   start.      Sometimes   each  member  leaves  a 

<*nain  sum    in    the   box.      Of  course,  when    a   man  gets  oM.  OX 

by  constant  sickness  causes  an  excessive  drain  upon  tlie  funds,  he 

I  •■  dropped  out  of  the  club  at  the  division.      •  In  all  these 

I'l'ilw  the   old    men   invariably  leave  and  look  to  the  pel 

"neRev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  of  DittOO,  whose  great  experience  has 

i     him    to   supply    most    valuable    information    upon    this 

.  remarks  of  these,  that  they  impede  the  yvork  of  an  I  nli- 

riendly   Society,  lead  to  direct   evil,  and   paU] 

ion   (Q.    8539,   «.Vo. ).     sir    (ieorge    Voung   calls   their 

one  of  the  most  satisfactory  circumstances  observable  in 

■  ■nt  history  of  Friendly  Societies,  and   he  attributes  it  to 


rs  and  «%V  '    ')•  snd  '■'  tttbar  t&nbt  (averaging  '>1  mcmbcri 

'8Jf.  ir  I      The  fnndx  pa 

from  tho  largest  club,  of  140  i  member. 

ds  deal  of  diss&tbst  rood  is 

Didd  l'ratt  carolled  tho  rules,  lie  erased  Ufa  iding  for  aii 

.t  for  the  dinner  oeaied  to  be  » 
ibem  sea*  id;  ihu«  their  interest  in  the  club  wont  on' 

„jie»  have  up.' 

■rred  12  ■ocietiea,  popularly  known  is  tba  Tory 

vere  started  after  tho  Reform  Bill  of  J^  re  largely 

^H*poHed  by  the  aristocracy  of  tho  town.      'But.  a»  ™«  Hiib»cription6  at  me 

:  d  the  ma!  of  the  other  n  mho*  grow  cold;  mid 

dozen,  with  some  CO  or  70  membu»  each,  now  there 

.'.  p.  190. 

115.— No.  '275.  P  the 
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the  state  of  the  I;nv,  which  forbids  such  societies  to  Ik*  registered. 

We  arc  at  a  loss  to  Imagine  why,  in  the  lace  of  such  evidence, 

the  lo'val  Commission    recommends   that   these  societies  should 

in  future  be  recognised  by  the  law. 

The    tact,   i :■ ,                 sound   club    in    a  small   village,   stand- 
in  itself,  is  almost  an  impossibility.     The  "tils    u 
financial  security,  especially  in   the  0BS6    of  payment  for  obi  age 
and  nt  death,  is   to   he  found    in   an  extension  of  ana  ;   and  two 
DcJaij  with    this   object    in    view,  have  of  late    v                  n  Bl 
v.  <-i  U   in  the  country. 

The  first   is  that  of  the  Patronised  Societies.      The  numerous*- 

bilnrea  which  have  taken  pine  throughout  the  countiy,  and  th» 

widespread  distress  which   thev  liave  occasioned,  induced  man  ^. 
of  the  landowners  and  clergy  to  establish  what  are  known  «; 
the  'County  IriendU  Societies.'     The  most  successful               -^„. 

an' 

X orator  of  Membra. 

I  Hbft 

9315 
7130 

8  --' 
8738 

8.-.0 

009 

81,609 

11.750 
>00 

Rut    the    total   number   of    these   patronised    societies    is    sis"*  -^^ 
including  probably  «>nlv  Borne  10,000  members,  although  a  c*- ^ 
ensemble  munbi                      realised   societies,  oonfined   t>' 
district  or  group  of  parishes,  are  of  exactly  a  similar  t^  i 

The  principle  ujKin  which  these  m              ire  founded  is  tf 
of  management  by  the  honorary  members.     There  is  no  d<         *, 

i    in   the  country    districts   at   any   rate   it   is   extremel> 
cult    to   find   men   really  capable   .1    CO!  ducting   thi                   o( 
benefit   club,  and  thai  the  only  means  of  checking  tl             sss^ 
irresistible    temptation    to  compete    with    othe                        <\   o^^j 
securing  an  adherence                             tples,  is   t-.  place  the  rca~*^L 
power  entirely  in  the  hands               ntral  executive  deriving  no 

fit  from  the  funds.      1  b<  i    branch  committees  . 
men-   shadows,  and   often   consist  4  in    reality   of  the   paid    .< 
alone.'      This   safeguard    has   not,    however,    proved     uuiven 
A.    The  Kilos  Provident,  the  larg»              i,  was  w 
tunately    foun<h'<l    with    insiillii Jent    rates,    and    foi                   h*n 

'y-five   years    the    SOcietJ    lias    been    struggling    under 

I'ii>  ndly  SoCto 
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gigantic  deficit,  which  in  1872  amounted  to  no  less 

9,000/. 

Not    have    tin-    societies    themselves    generally    proved    to    be 

the.     Very  little  attempt  is  made  to  '  push  '  them  in  country 

districts,  and  they  are  deficient  in   tlir  attractions  which  boozing 

ic  monthly  meetings  and   the  annual    feast   hold  out  in  other 

cues.     To  this  the  Hampshire  County  is  an  exception : — 

'By  means  of  what  '   festivals  (that  is  to  Bay  a  jollification 

promoted  in  each  parish  whore  vro  have  a  branch)  a  vast  amount  of 

nation  ia  distributed,  good  fellowship  and  good  understanding 

w»  promoted  between  different  classes,  aud  a  vast  social  improvement 

tasbecn  carried  on.'—Iti<jht  Hon.  T.  E.  Svth:ron-E«U'<mrt,  Q.  CGI. 

As  an  instance  of  the  small  support  given  by  the  working- 
class  to  what  we  have  called  '  patronised  societies,'  even  where 
•heir  financial  success  is  assumed,  we  may  quote  the  case  of  the 
Hitch  in  Friendly  Institution,  nearly  fifty  years  old,  the  whole 
expenditure  of  which  (including  claims)  is  always  paid  out  of 
"it"  money  judiciously  invested.     And  yet  the 

iberof  meml>ers  is  diminishing,  which  the  secretary  attributes 
to  the  attraction  of  conviviality  at  public-houses  offered  by  the 
I  clubs,  but  which  we  cannot  help  believing  to  be  especially 
due  to  the  fact  that   the  honorary  members  constitute  a  majority 
be  board  of  management.     Patronage  end  any  form  of  inter- 
Vence  with  their  concerns   is  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the 
classes  for  whom  these  societies  are   formed  ;   and  in  the  present 
Unhappy  state  of  the  relations   between  employer  and  employed 
llJ  the  agricultural  districts,  and   the   increased   hold  which  com- 
bination   under  their  own    management    has  gained    upon   the 
labourers,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  this  class  of  society  will 
able  advance. 
ther  class  of  societies  maintained   by  patronage  consists 
°' those  amoiii:  railway  servants,  miners,  ami  colliers.      In  some 
*****  membership  is  made  compulsory, and  the  contributions  are 
dwliKUo"   from  their  weekly  wages.     In  return  for  this  a  liberal 
5Qhsi<iv  is  contributed  by  the  employers,     Whether  any  false 
e   has   arisen   out  of  this   subsidy,  or  general   laxity  of 
has   been    produced    out    of    mere   carelessness, 
*****  societies  :ir<-  generally  unsound.      And 

*»  nv  little,'  write  tho  Royal  Commissioners,  •  when  wo  point  out 
****  they  w!i  ressnre  on  their  servants  to  become  members  of 

*°y  given  Friendly  S  i  iety,  kakeon  themselves  a  grave  responsibility, 
*°<I  should  at  least  bo  entirely  confident  that  the  principles  and 
''^fcagemeiit  of  tho  particular  socioty  are  in  every  way  sound  and 
c*rt*iu  to  work  ont  their  promised  results ;  but  even  if  these  points 

t^*o  ssturfuctorily  assured,  it  remains  to  be  observed  that  compulsory 
p  9  membership 
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mnmbornhip  ami    thn    making   of   mnmhcrship    to  cease    or    bo    li 
beneficial,  if  a  ml  when  the  employment   censes,  necessitates  and 
dependence  uf  the  employed   on   the  employer,  aud   fetters   t 
action  of  the  former.'"     Juurlli  BffJOSf,  p.  J'.ili. 

The  second  agency  ti>  which  we  have  alluded  as  exi 
Tccent  year*  an   important    influence   OVCT  the  old    local    clubs 
that  of  the  *  Affiliated  orders/ 1  the  clubs  of  highest  organisati 
among  those  invented  i>\  working  men  t«i  Bitit  their  own  srsasi 

and  at  the  present  moment  greatly  surpassing  all  others  in  poj^"^!|- 
larity.     'Everywhere  that  1  have  been,' says  SirG.  Young/, 
have  heard  the  same  ston  from  the  members  of  the  smaller  loez^al 

clnbs,  *•  We  eaunot  statnl  ;iir:ii  ust   tin-  Real  onh 

The  two  prim  ipal   orders,  the  Manchester   Unity  «»t   <  >— «^1'1 
i  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  are  well  kin 
Each  fully  developed  order GonsastSi  first, of  the  prin  |{-1^^M 

or  lodgeai  then  ot' the  '  distrii  ts,'  comprising  groups  of  l>rani-r^"*c$ 

asso<  _'<ther   in  order  to  secure  a  larger   ana    i« »r  cert  a 

forms  of  insurance;   ,m<l    lastlv   of   the  Central    executive,   c«»« 

d  of  delegates  from  the  various  branches.     The  developm 
oi  this  system  reflects  thegreatesl  credit  upon  tin-  working  i 
ol  this  country,  ami  has  spread  throughout  England  mora  sal 


•  'Thin-  is  Basil  I -"iiipluint  of  tbe*o  compulsory  claba  in 
VoroMtarshiro.     year  Dudley  the  eoati 
.although  the  men  do  Sot 
manngi-n  •  nt.  uli!  I  liero  i»  no  U»I»x»* 

•beet,  sod  no  uu.iil  of  the  account*.'—  .*•■  IT-, 

t  Thfl  following  table  shows  the  ■  '1  order*.    ' 

total  uniiil"  i  lied  St  I  .!J2o,000 : — 


■  Hows  Manchester  Unity  of        

ForwU'ra.  Ancient  Order  of  * 

■d  United  Older  of 

"   ,  Order  Q|  ....  

OS,  I.fyui  I 

am  Order  of 

<  i. I<I  I  ■  Uowa,  N  0  BSf  of 

FreeGordenora,  VniO'd  oid»  r  «>f     

led  Order  of  (It  )       - 



True  Ivoritce,  8t.  David'*  Uniry  of 


«sSr- 


OaeiW. 


Mrmbrra- 


4003 

170,000 

4080 

121,000 

.. 

(9,400 

0*4 

•00 

45..VW 

,000 

570 

000 

-.•s:. 

19,300 

O00 

1  Of  these,  452  lodge*),  \nth  y;{  ;  -ra,  arc  in  the  colonic*,  and  no  1^^^ 

than  189  ledges  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  olono.  ^- 

■dgt*.  with  21.700  member*,  are  in  the  colonic*  and  obroa^^^ 
and  no  ltse  than  112  lodged  in  Victoria. 
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'•it  *  lendljr  society  management     The  Odd  It] tows, 

ili   particular,  have  set  a  noble  example,  especially  in  the  succes- 
sive steps    which    the\     have     taken     towards    die    atlaiiuu.-nt    of 
"nancial  security,  and  in  their  eftich  nt  and  inexpensive  manage- 
I  '  i    Fore  lers  are,  in  most  respects,  i  liall"  a  generation 
'•«-riin<l  them,1  but  mtv  great  I v  excel  in  their  turn  all  the  smaller 

lam1 

The  great  cause   of  their  sin  < I  !»een  the  popularity   of 

*!j«'ir  management.      Local  interest  is  stimulated,  and  many  men 

■»   much   prefer  entering  ■  society  of  which  they   may  not 

Urireasonabl  i  to  bei  Omingtbe  responsible  managers. 

Flai  however,  in  many  cases  a  tendency  to 

the  undue  multiplication  of  orders.      The  fonnderofa  new  order 

1»  a  man  of  mark,  and  if  he  is  able  to  announce  his  adherence  to 
some  popular  nde  or  custom,  which  the  original  order  is  andoa 

tting  to  reform,  lie  U  almost  assured  of  success.      It  is  in  this 

that  the  wholesome  reforms  of  the  Manchester  Unity  have 

irne  to  time  led  to  verv  large  secessions  from  that  order. 

Rut   these   great   affiliated    orders,  popular  as   they  are  in  the 

j,  have  not  as  yet  admitted  many  mi  if  the 

ricultural    labouring  class.f     I  lore  and   there  a  lodge  is  to  be 

Qnd  which  has  fixed  its  rates  of  insurance  in  proportion  to  tin* 

icultural  wages  of  the  district.     More  oit.n  thev  are  framed 

titan  class,  and  the  members  consider  themselves 

mperior  position  in  tl  I   icah   kotheordinan 

labourer.     But  the  extension  of  these  organisations  to  that 

iss  would  be  at  any  rate  a  vast  improvement  upon  ting 

»fc**te  of  things. 

of  societies  which  it  will  I  :irv  to  notice 

******  the  Burial  Socii  it  //rurr/il.  the  latter  being 

i«»  insurance  offices,  conducted  principally  lor  the 

•  lice  holders,  and  onlj  incidentally    far  that  of 

•*•*  assured.' 

local  Burial  societies  have  had  their  Oxigix]  in  the  d< 

^x 'sting   among   working-men,  on  the  decease  of  one  ol    their 

j^H'nvs,  to  collect  a  small  sum  for  his  funeral  and  for  his  widow. 

liey  exisl  in  almost  cverj  large  town  in  England,  and  in  some 

lined    an    extraordinary   development.     No    less    than 

Kngland   and  Wales  are   members  of  this 

laS*   of   society.      In    the   town    of  Preston   alone,    the    various 

i  ontain  no  less  than  108,000  members,  although 


3^^  l.r-.  Mr.  Nnuon  aayi  tlnir  fxpenso  of 

^^^***iyeii!  i  that  of  any  similar  « 

J%»*     '  Manchester  Unity  aro  clawed  ns 

en  in  rural  districts,  and  thu  description  includes  ninny  artiaans. 

the 
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the  population  of  the  town  is  onij   sfi.OOO.    Allowing  H 

deal  of  double  insurance,  it  Is  clear  that  every  man,  irannni   ». 
and  child  in  the  town,  is  connected  with  some  society. 

These  local  societies  ought  to  be,  and  very  often  are,  cheap]  ^ 
m  annuel  I,  but   tliey  lay  no  claim  to  solvency  in  the  sens' 
an  ac-riiaiv  woulil  attach  to  it.     They  very  seldom  r<  tand 

more  than  a  lew  shillings  per  member,  but  the\  reli  upon  what 
Was  the  original  principle  of  such  societies,  the  power  of  levvingi 
certain  sum  per  hea<l  luiiurt  the  annnal  payments.  They  are  some' 
what  tainted  by  drinking  habits,  from  the  fact  of  their  getttti 
meeting  at  public -houses.  Where  these  societies  employ  cnller- 
tors,  they  to  some  extent  exhibit  the  same  abuses  as  the  larger 
class  which  m  are  about  to  descrih 

Tli<-   General    Burial   or   Collecting  their 

head-quarters  in  some  larpe  town,  in  most  cases  Liverpool, 
but  their  ramifications  extend  over  the  whole  country.  Tbj 
actual    number  of  members  belonging  to  them   in  the  Uni 

'l"m    is   neazly   a    million   and   a   hull";  bul 
deductions  which    must   he   made   for  double   insurance  and  f*»r 
the  large  number  of  infants,  the  adult  meinbi  is  of  these  i 
is  believed  not  to  exceed    from  ;')."<  >.i  n  n  i  t,.  t»00,000,  representin; 
[generally  the   least  intelligent  portion  of  the  i 
I'Viendly  Six  irtir.s.'      These   insurance  offices  arc   established  by 
*  persons  receiving   large  salaries  as  treasurers,  secretaries,  direc- 
tors, and  committee-men,  having  agents  and  collectors,  also  W* 
paid,  in  all  the  principal  t.  \  short  acconnt  of  the 

of  them  will  illustrate  the  system  employ e<"l.     In  the  Royal  Li 


•  The  followiuK  list  comprises  the  principal  of  the  (.encral  Burial  Sooietie* 


Royal  Live)  Friendly 

Liverpool  Vlotari*  Lege!   .. 
United  Asmnanee  (St.  Patriots) 

Eoyal  Oak 

LovmI  Philanthropic 

Liverpool  Protection 

M.  Anne'i  QsthoUo 

h  Lego]     

afQlttgow 

[ategiitj  Lin       

Royal  lyondon      

Bwaasai  Boys] 

:  ehBa  i  ties   .. 


Head- 


"*•*•   I!'-''  T  -  . 


Funds. 


560,000 

200,000 

140,000 
50.000 
45,800 
18.132 

Under 
20.000 

216.848 
24,000 
42,000 

17,600 


£ 

264,795 

19,150 

16,978 

1.477 
54.882 

7.571 

4,964 
428 
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rd  of  management,  composed   mainly  of  persons  originally 
•."Hectors,  exercise  the  whole  authority.      The  treasur. a 

I  year,  two  committee-men,  8<M>/.  a  year  (Q.  l'iMl'2),  and 

six  others.  520/.  Fire  of  these  tn  addition  bare  colleotiiig  books, 
*3tfc  the  usual  profits  iQ.  2-_\IO<i).  There  an-  800  agents }  a 
number  of  •■  i  estimated  by  one  member  ol   tin-  oomB 

10,  -ind  l)\  another  al  U>00  to  &000;  and  laatlj,  travelling 
•genu  or  insj>ectors.  The  collectors  are  men  'educated  only  bo 
a  certain  point,   just   to   tin-  standard  of  the  poor  people 

best    adapted    lor    understanding    figures,    or 

making  additions,  so   that    more  or  less  then  ieneies  in 

alrrmst  every  collecting  hook  '  (Q,  22,i>S.»).      Their  remuneration 

consists  of  25  |H-r  cent,  on  collet  tions  and  other  |»erquisites,  flje 

r  of  which    must   depend  on  the  energy  and    perseverance 

uf  the  individual.      The  solicitor   to   the   society   had    heard   of 

collecting   honks  realising  as  much  as  80/.  per  week,  or  40 

jear.    The  rules  contain  no  provision  for  the  election  of  the 

committee.     They  arc  nominally  subject  to  the  annual  general 

meeting,  but  such  •  meetings  arc  a  mere  farce'  ((^.  L'.'i,3S0).  The 

"'lienors   attend    tin*    meetings,   are   not    permitted    to    interfere 

h  or  indirectly,  to  speak  or  mak<-  any  proposition, 

mtt  they   vote,  procure  the  attendance  of   members,   and    are 

support  the  management.     The  meetings  take  place 

•n  Liverpool,  in   which   town  only  a  small  proportion  ol   the 

is  reside. 

Here   is    a    description    of  a  general    meeting  of  a   similar 

•ociety,  the  Scottish    Legal,  at  Glasgow.     4  Q.  "11,514.    Have 

v"u  ever    heard    of   the  collectors   having   had    their    travelling 

'xP«nscs  paid   to  come  up  to  meetings? — Yes  ;    I  have  heard  it 

themselves.      Q.  11,545.   Was  that  done  frequently  ? — Frc- 

9Qt'mlv  :    nut  onlj   for   them,  but   for  their   friends,  and   for   any 

P^fcotis  whether  members  or  not  whom  they  could  inlluencr  to 

Attend  those  meetings,  whether  through  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to 

gow  or  in  any  other  way  :    .   .   .   each  of  those  collectors  who 

f*ad  hi8  party  with    him    took  his  seat  Inside  his  own  partv,  ami 

D  Would  hold  up  a  white  handkerchief,  and  if  they  did  not  vote 

.nc  Way  he  indicated,  tiny  had  to  find  their  own  way  back  to  the 

J^Jity  they  came  from  themselves,  and  even  to  look  out  to  pay 

.pir  own  lodgings  for  the  night.     Q.  1 1,5 1G.  But  if  thai  roted 

Wit,  thev  vol  their  travelling  expenses  and  their  lodgings? — Yes, 

d  generally  0  free  table.*     It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the  eom- 

I    lUee  is  practically  permanent  and  absolute,  and  that  the  mem- 

^fc  have  no  check  whatever  on  their  proceedings.      All   that  an 

t^inary  member  knows  of  the  society  is  that  the  collector,  who 
induced  him  to  enter  it,  gives  him  a  card  upon  which  his 
weekl) 


wcrklv  payments  are  entered,  calls  npn  him  work  1. 
receive  them,  and  generally  never  leaves  him  alone  till  be  ha* 
entered  alto  the  names  of  his  family. 

But  another  roult  <>l  ili<-  proprietary  rights  winch  arc  allowed 
to  each  collector  is  that  sometimes  the  owner  of  the  book  ii  a 
widow  Of  an  old  man  cntiieh  incapacitated  from  acti 
such  eases  the  real  collection  is  mode  bv  a  man  at  fixed  wage* 
who  lias  no  interest  in  the  society,  and  who,  finding-  that  Dev 
numbers,  with  their  entrant  him   better  than  old  one* 

(Fourth  Report,  500),  often  performs  his  duty  in  a  c 
unsatisfactory  manner.     Many  poor  persona  are  e  drofosi 

out  of  the  society,  especially  ii  the)   ore  'I": 
some  are  actually  allowed  to  lose  their  rights,  without  an)  faultof 
their  own,  owing;  to  the  omission  of  the  collector  to  call  upon  them. 
That  this  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  grievance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  London  Friendly  8 
calculates   that    'at    least   tico-t/tinf.*  of   the   people    who  become 
insured  in  an  office  and    in  similar  institutions  *  (the  seen 
the  Integrity  pats  the  proportion  as  hig-h  as  two-thirds 
fifths) '  allow  It  to  /apse,  and  consequently  deprive  them- 

selves of  benefit.1      A  society  of  this  sort  may,  therei. 
to  live  bj   its    lapses,  'Or,  in   Other  words,  by  confiscation  of  ll"' 

premiums  of  its  members'  (Fourth  Report,  506 

But  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  in  some  of  these  societies  there 
is  not  only  mismanagement,  hut  also  fraud.      The 
St  Patrick's,  now   called  the  United  Assurance  Friendly,  Iraki 
contains  140.000  members,  is  perhaps  the  most  audacio 
of  both;   and  'though   there   is  nothing;   going  on   now  ocjual  t" 
what   used   to   be    in   the  days  of  the  former  secretary, 
renders  will    find    in  Mr.  Stanley's  account  a  good    idea  of  I 
has  gone  on  and   is  still   going  on  unchecked   in  a  large  SOI 
of  this  type  : — 

'In  me  time  of  Mr.  Treacy  (the  late  secretary),  the  society  *■* 
concentrated  into  In' in  alone.     There  was  never  a  committee  moeUfljJ 
nor  an  audit,  rod!  be  did  what  seemed  good   in  his  owl 
natural  result  of  this  was  that  claims  were  unpaid  and  disputed  *" 
frivolous  pretexts,  auil  that  Mr.  Treacy  made  away  with  th< 

lie  society  to  the  extent  of  at  least  70i)0i.  i  The.  «oci**J 

in  thoso  day 8  had  a  Roman  Catholic  character;  it  worked  amuug  **° 
Irish,  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  lioman  Catholic  clciTlSJ' 
As  the  scandal  grew  more  and  more  notorious,  an  attempt  was  msi**; 
by  some  of  the  Liverpool  priests  to  introduce  a  reform, and  Mr.  Hi*  ■ 
Caraher  was  put  on  the  committee.  When  be  tried  to  make  his  or^-* 
a  reality,  he  found  that  such  a  course  did  not  nt  all  fall  in  w-^ 
I\li.  Treacy 's  views;  and  in   tit . •  which  ensued,  Mr.  I 

backed  by  somo  of  the  independent  members  of  the  society,  foug^^ 
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and  tho  officials  in  public  meetings  and  in  tbo  law  courts 
iiut  Mr.  Troacy,  aided  by  congeii  I  tsvyexs,  and  dis- 
all  the  funds,  hold  Mr.  C.uaher  at  bay  for  a  long  time ;  and 
length  a  barren  judgment  was  obtained  against  him,  and  he 
ed  from  public  view  to  avoid  attachment,  he  still  held  his 
1  drew  his  salary  till  his  death  some  months  after.  Mean- 
adherents  held  the  principal  offices,  and  on  his  death  they 
in  th.  secretary  and  appointed  him  to  his  office.  I 

_  with  him  that  he  should  pay  an  annuity  to  the  widu ■ 
who    up    to   the    sitting    of   the    Commission    in    Lfottpool 
iso  bought  for  her  with  the  funds  of  the  Society.     Not 
}  all  tho  coats  of  Mr.  Treacy  paid  out  <>f  tho  funds  of  tho 
.  but   when   this  gang  had  wearied   out  those  who  sought  to 
the  managemt  .-lebrated    their  victory  by   a  banquet 

collectors,  and  Mr.  Norden,  the  attorney  who  had  defended 
;  and  wound  up  the  proceedings  by  piOWWitfaig  him  m'th  a  gold 
costing  40/.,  also  bought  from  tho  society's  funds,  and  bearing 
"imentary  inscription.  As  might  bo  expected,  Mr.  Norden  is 
consulting  solicitor  of  tho  so<  icty.  '1  heir  present  practices 
seen  in  detail  in  thoovidonco;  but  though  the  a  ;uilty 

yet  of  DM  as  cooked  balance-sheets,  fictitious 

a  of  capita],  and  the  embezzlement  by  committee-men  of  sums 
'/.,   which    defalcations    havo  extended    unchecked    over 
yet  there  is  nothing  now  worth  noticing  compared  with  tho 
I  lany  of  former  years.'- 

>ther   fact  deserving   serious   attention   in   connection  with 

(insisting  as  they  do  to  an  enormous  <- 

Dg  children,  they  hold   out   ;i  terrible  temptation   to 

rsons  to  insure  their  children,  and  'hen  to  allow 

to  die.      A   large    proportion  of  these  I  -hildrcn   arc  insured 

eral  different  societies,  so  that  tlu-  sum  paid  M  ''"•  dentil  of 

more  than  sufficient  to  provide  sdecenl  burial.    In 

sen  child  WOS  insured  '  in  eight  societies,  which  would  have 

ithJ  (Mr.  Stanley's  Report,   p.   68),     Then 

tl    that   tome  of  the  large  burial  societies  do  experien 

Ste   of   infant    mortality.      In    the   Ulackburn   I'hilan- 
citu  indertenyeai  ont  of  ft  total  of  20 

Family  and  the  Stalybndge  Good  Intenl   it   was; 
cent,  ondei  ■  ■■  age;  and  in  Macclesfield  it  has 

npeciallj   0  "is  adopted  in  that  tOW 

Lrkable  effect  in  checking  infant 

itv  (Fourth  Report.  .r)7-l-.'>). 

do   DOt    v\  i?>li   to  attaeh    undue   importance   |0   the 
uminissioners  then  \  to  thr-  unfortunate  limita- 

theii  powers,   ■rare   unable   to   examine   this   question 
1y ;    but    the  evidence  which    they   have   obtained   will 
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justify  us  in  saying  that  (whether  there  is  any  (emulation  for  lU 

terrible  suggestion  or  not)  there  is  strong  ground  for  ra 

the  temptation  to  smli  practices  by  legislative  interii 

the  Bill  introduced  by  the  present  Government,  daring  the  put 

session,  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  amount  for  which  any  inJffll 

may  be  insured  to  such  a  sum  as  will  suffice  to  defray  the 

cost  of  burial,  and  i"  lake  measures  t>>  prevent  re-insurani 

thus  to  check  the  evil  without  discouraging  the  laudabh 

on    the    part   of    the    working-'  1  asses    to    save    themselves  from 

the    degradation    of  their     children     buried     b 

parish. 

Other  proposals  in  the  Government  Hill  were  dine  ted  at  tfc 
radical  vice  of  the  system — collection,  without  an 
members.     Even  enrolled  member  was  to  have  a   polii  ) 
to  him,  and  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  struck  oil'  the  li 
out   due    DOtice;    and     provisions    were    inserted    to   prevent  tk 
collectors  from   being,  as    at   present,  the   real  managers  of  the 
societies. 

Tin-  most  melancholy  reflection  suggested  by  the  ab< 
of  the  Fricndlv  5o<  ictios  of  this  country  is,  that  the  allegation  4 
general  unsoundness  is  fully  borne  out  bv  the  facts.      *  \'rryfe*% 
says  Mr.  Neison.  the  well-known  actuary,  *  ol  the  whole  uutnbtf 
are  sound'  (Q.  1100).     Mr.  Patteson,  an  .  ami  one  of  the 

Ko\ a|  ( 'oinnii  i  peaks  of  the  great  majority  as  4  to  a v«t 

(arge  extent  insolvent*  (Q.  &8,5$1). 

Amongst  the  village  clubs  the  process  of  breaking  up  tli 
insolvency  is  said  to  '  lie  uoimr  on  every  da>.'      '   There  is  haroljf 
a  village  or  a  hamlet  of  twenty  houses  and  a  beershop  thai 
had  its  club.      There  are  h.-ndh  an\  where  one  or  more  el 
have  not  failed  at  need,  and  disappointed  their  members, 
the  memorv  of  persons  now  living.'     (Sir  G.  Young's  Reponi 

p.  16.) 

The  county  societies,  with  about  40,000  members,  appc 
the  other  hand  (with   the  exception  of  the  Essex  Provident),  •" 
be  generally   solvent,  '  owing    to  the   high    rates    which, 
actuarial  advice,'  they  think  it  necessary  to  exact. 

Of  the  affiliated  orders  the  Commissioners  say — 

1  Rough  as  is  the  test  of  capital  per  head,  and  totally 
to  some  classes  of  societies,  and  indeed  to  all  now  and  rapi 
creasing  bodies,  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  show  that   the  »vott# 
funds  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  branches  of  the  affiliate  ! 
inadequate  to  their  liabilities '  (Fourth  Report,  122).     '  It  is  &i 
over,  to  add  that  tho  spirit  of  improvement  may  bo  said  to  be  abrowi 
however  different  may  ho  their  rate  of  progress.     Tho  Manob«|* 
Unity  may  be  said  to  have  taken  every  Btcp  towards  security,  exoepl 
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the  final  one  of  enforcing  moans  to  meet  an  ascertained  deficiency ' 
(Fourth  Report,  157)  '  of  l,343,000/.'#— /•  >r/,  HO. 

ire    in   .1  still    less  satisfactory  position.      In 
the  Order  of  Druids,  with  57,000  members,  *  it  is  probable  ti 
nine-tenths  of  the    lodges,   at    least.    ;ire   insolvent,   and   a   large 
major  it  \    "l  them  hopelessly  80,      Bu1  fmbilxtil  n muHotWH  of  their 

-  ities,  1»\  closing  the  box  for  a  reducing  the  rate  off 

ible  them  to  pull  through*  (Mr.  Stanley's  Report, 
p.  12  the  General  Order  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules 

to  take  anv  cognizance  of  the  financial  state  of  the  lodges. 

king  <"i"  ordinary   large  societies,  the  CommissionerJB  say 

.  in   point  .  '  tin-   verdict  must  be  against  them  ' 

i  oung's  Report,  p.  6)  J  of  railway  b<h  ietms,  tli at  v  there  is 

•  m  to  helirvc  that  the  financial  condition  of  all  these 

aocietiesis  unsound*  (_  Fourth  Report,  288)  ;  of  the  general  burial 

•ocieties,  with  one  million  members,  and  an  amount  of  funds  jx-r 

rawnber  of  about  6s.  Xd.  {Id.  170),  that  'untrustworthy  accounts 

jsj* audited  in  an  equally  onsatisfactorj  Banner ,  (Id.  521Y 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  dwell  on  these  points  in 

»nlor  to  disparage  the  efforts  made  by  the  iroddngHuaasei  to 

Baas  provision   for  themselves.     No  one  can  fail  bo  recognise 

ultii-s  they   have   had   to   contend    with    in   the  want    of 

1    fraud   afforded   them   by  the  law,  and  in   the 

lr>judiciou5  administration,  in   many  cases,  of  Poor  Law  relief] 

mire   the  gallant   struggle  now  being  made  l»v  main  of 

lteir  numbci  ike  their  liabilities.    It  is  because  we  desire 

5° point  out  the  n<  of  judicious  legislation  to  assist  them 

***  those  difficulties,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  amongst 

1    who    really    desire    wholesome    reform    in     their 

*tfabinistration,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  set  before  our  readers 

*«o  magnitude  of  the  task  involved. 

On   the  other  band,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  record  the 

l^^dual  diminution  of  the  practice  of  devoting  a   portion   id*  the 

uHds  intended  for  other  purposes,  to  drink  ami  feasting.      Most 

It  ia  wunetiraiw  said  I  re  insolvent  ouly  in  actuarial 

-*e,  and  tli©  obs^r-  sooietj  composed 

^*fciiely  of  an  cimrranini  number  of  mini  earning  their    in    i  ia  position 

■*  **jee"t  its  financial  difitai  But 

remembered  that,  so  tar  n*  •  I  -dge*  are  all  separate 

ietiea,  standing  entirely  on  tbi  Asia.     Ouly  :;1G8  lodges  have  been 

xutl,  an  huvc  u  gut-pins,  und  the  average  defi< 

runts  to  8/.  12*.  ?»i.  per  rooml  )     'At  diisrnte 

count'  ivbla  lia  present capUal 

«ble  to "rn.  •  t.  it«  liabilities;  and  tbi  the.  full  amotml  of  tho 

i_-*a§  the  liability  has  been  reduced  by 
und  by  bankruptcy.'— Jfe  SUuiUy'i  Report,  p.  79. 

of 
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of  the   well-conducted  societies  have   entirely    repudiated 
practice.      In   some   comities,    as   in    Lincolnshire,    it    is  nln 
entirety    unknown.      Lancashire   alone  enjoys   an   uuemia 
DOtorietV    in    this    respect.      This    is   what    takes    place    ia 
lord  Funeral  Friendly: — 

•  17,768.  Then  in  fact  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  tho  money  wliA 
is  paid  out,  is  paid  out  for  liquor ;  tho  total  amount  paid  out  i* 
and  120/.  is  of  course  more  than  25  per  cent? — It  looks  likv 

•  17,769.  Docs  the  Bocicty  pay  to  tho  publican  any  sum  for  retitfl 
i (Mins  occupied  in  conducting  the  business? — Not  a  fraction. 

'  17,770.  This  remuneration  is  derived  then  solely  from  the  ; 
upon  me  liquor  consumed  in  the  house? — That  is  it. 

'17,771.  If  you  havo  to  pay  52.  for  a  funeral,  do  you  pay  it  all  ii 
money,  or  do  you  pay  part  of  the  5/.  by  a  liquor  cheque  ? 

The  witness,  Mr.  Noden,  answers  that  a  ■hilling  in  the 

funeral   benefit   is   paid  in   liquor;  and   the  examinati 
goes  on — 

*  17,786,  Do   I   correctly   understand    you    to  say   that  tho 
treasurer  bribed  the  members  with  a  cask  of  ale  in  order  to  get  vol 
at  tho  meeting  to  retain  tho  meetings  at  his  house  ? — Yes.    And 
was  successful  ? — Yes.' 

At  Ashton-under-Lvne  we  read — 

51.  Can  you   tell   mo   how   much   is  spent  in   liquor  in 
course  of  tho  year? — In  that  report  it  is  11 U.  .  .  . 

*  17,855.  Is  that  under  tho  item  of  yearly  accommodation  ? — Yd' 

The  town  of  Oldham,  which  contains  230  Friendlj 

appears  to  enj->\    ;m   especial    notoriety   in  thi  t.    I1 

hundred  or  more  of  the  meet  at  public-houses, 

very  large  majority  fit"  these  spend  from  Id.  to  '>'«!.  a  membef 
meeting-night  in   liquor  :   they  also,  many  of  them,  spend  si 
out  of  their  funds  on  the  annual  dinner.     The  Rose  of  Oh! 
Club   has  the  credit  of  having   invented  a  new  opportunity 
drinking  on  the  nights  when  the  degrees  and  the  s 
the  Order  hi  <  )i  1.1  Fellow  tplained.     This  is  called '  1 

liquor.*     In  one  club  i  ted  thai   1/.  is  spent  in  drink  d 

quarterl)   meeting;    'V.  worth  of  whisk)   was  sei 
half-gallons,  and  drunk  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  bv  IWJ 
members.      luese  facts  were  elicited  .-it  an  inquest  upon 
their  number,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  it.      We  refrain  ft"10 
multiplying  such  instances,  feeling  satisfied  that  such  cai 
e.\t '-eptional  only. 

One  very  remarkable  fact  whieh    is   disclosed  bv  thj 
gutiofl  is  that  to  an  ordinary  working-man  the  d>  Fecti 

an  insurance  either  against  sickness  or  death  is  not 
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Km  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  street  to  do 
.in  I*-  prevailed  upon  tO  make  this  exertion,  thfl  I 
uble  oi  making  a  monthly  payment  is  far  too  great  for 
I  Ins  is  the  reason  of  the  enormous  sranriir  attained  bj 
IgC  burial  societies,  which   send   their  collectors  from  door 
r;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  must  be  in  some  way  imitated 
if  the   various   forms  of  in  whirh  it 

B«  ever  to  become  popular  among  the  working-i ilasse B. 

is  that,  in  spite  of  th  sad  of 

ion,  the  mcmliers  themselves  appear  to  1k»  ignorant  or 
s  as  to  the  first  principles  of  management.  All  autho- 
igree  that  the  ooij  way  to  ascertain   the   real    financial 

any  society  is  to  submit  its  affairs  at  stated  intc 
inspection  of  a  skilled  actuary,  or  pscaoii  really  quali 
i  an   opinion  concerning  them.     Now  it   is  a  common 
e  on  the  part  of  DOtll   BHlTlllgTafl  and  members  to 
jcir    few    hundreds    of  capital    ncccssarilv    means   si>. 

The    future   liabilities   em   not    taken    ini  it  &l 

Ln  actuary  would    tell   them  whether  thev  are  in  a  state  of 

ss  insolvency,  or  of  insolvency  which  by  prudence  and  in- 

iniglit    be  retrieved.      Mr.  \eison  gives  an 

•;n   an   actual    valuation    within    his  experience  of   a 

which    had    funds   in    hand  /«r   no  BOOST   of  lo/.,  and  yet 

nil  prospective  liabilities  were  reckoned  up.  was  declared 

insolvent   to  the   extent   «>|    :".M0/.  ;   and   of  another,  with 

in  hai  which  was  declared  by  him  t.i  have  a  real 

It  is  in  fact  proved  beyond  any  doubt,   thai 

ieal    valuation    is   the   only    way   of  ascertaining   the   real 

n   of  a   society.      Nevertheless,  out  of  the  whole   number 

sadly  Societies,  'there  ere  perhaps  LOO  insult  an 

\   properly,  that  is  regularly    (Nelson,  Q.  L092),     Many 
largest  societi  not     The  550,000  members  oJ 

l   have  never  had    this    safeguard.      The  assets  of  the 

1  Protective, with  50,000;  the  Blackburn  Philantln 

80,000,  and  many  others  equally  large,  have  never  been 

Even    tli«-    Foresters,  as    a    whole,    have    not.      So    that 

portanoc  of  this  step — the  very  foundation  of  sound 
I -,  tist  ot  honest  management — does  ool  appear  to  )>e 

iated  by  the  members.  It  cannot  l>c  said  that  the  cost  would 
t  any  serious  obstacle,  for   it   would  rai  sd  1*.  per 

tt ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  simply  because  the  managers 
aid    of  the  result,  knowing  thai  it  will  disclose   a  state  ol 

disheartening  to  tin-  members,  and  discouraging  to  snj 

ma)  be  desirous  of  joining  I  iy.    But  then 

1st  what  an  intending  subscriber  ought  to  know  before  he 

risks 
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risks  his  mono  v.  Good  societies  need  not  fear  such  a  rcgn3 
tion  ;  they  would  come  out  of  it  With  a  fresh  advertisement 
their  merits,  while  bad  societies  would  be  exposed.     And  j 

086  whirh  do  adopt   this  practice,  and  publish  ir  to  the  woti 
are  not  at  all  more  appreciated  in  eons 

Another  point  of  the   most  vital  importance   is  tli.it  the  raw 
0<f  contribution  should  In-  adequal  10  upon  this  the  wbol< 

welfare  "I  must  eventually  depend.     But  in  mani 

clubs  thev  an  framed  merely  bj  rule  of  thumb,  without  reference 
to  any  actuary,  and  without  enj  of  their  bant, 

adequate.     Even  in  the  Order  of  Foresters,  e*  is  per- 

mitteil  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  upon  this  subject;  anil  thr 
lit  is,  that  different  rates   are   adopted   in   tfa  iscourtt: 

that  is  to  say,  that  although  their  experience  would  enable  than 
to  imitate  the  Order  of  Odd  fellows,  and  frame  rates  suitable 
to  all  their  lodges,  and  perfectly  adequate,  thev  allow  some  of 
them  to  sheltii  thcmsi-b  « g  ndei  I  he  reputation  which  deserved!/ 
attaches  to  the  name  of  Foresters,  ami  yet  to  use*  tables  which 
any  one  of  experience  could  a1  once  pronounce  to  be  um 
03%  it  would  seem  no  verv  difficult  task,  after 
adopted  a  good  set  of  rules,  to  require  the  managers  to 
most  strictly  to  them.  Hut  that  is  just  what  the  memfc 
many  of  these  societies  do  not  do.     Take,  for  instance,  the  ruW 

that  the  management  expenses  shall  form  B  separate  fund.  Th»< 
dation  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  most  important  one  ;  andy* 
find  that  some  of  the  largest  societies  have  allowed  it  to  * 

neglected  for  vears,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance.  The  RojH 
idon   Friend  I  \    Soi  '  >    ten  years  ago,    has  ne%' 

enforced  its  rule  so  mis  effect.     Nor  have  the  Royal  Oak,  *•' 

United   Assurance,   the   Integrity   Assurance,    and   many   oth 
Of  C0UIB6  the  reason  for  the  violation  of  this   rule    is    genera.  ^ 
that    the    management   expenses   have   been  excessive.*      But 
ought    to    be    easily  detected,    and,    ini  often    has  besSl 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  where  such  abuses  exi=& 
wle  i\<-   been  exposed    in    the    Press,   in    police  COUSSS 

and    at    general    meetings:    where   1 1  ley  have  been  denounced 

u  reformers  01  b\  the  Registrar  himself,  and  yet  the  hundn^ 
of  thousands  of  members  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

The  last  instance  of  d  manages  hich  we  wc*""1 
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ullt/  Socie, 

[attention   is  tho  utter  absence   in  many  cases  of  an  inde- 
audit    of   the*    accounts.      One   instance   of  the  manner 
i  which  this  maybe  conducted  is  so  instructive,  that  we  are 
npted  to  extract  it  from  the  Keport  before  us. 

"The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mingaud,  the  auditor  to  the  United  Assnr- 

t'ty,  discloses  a  state  of  things  which  is  of  course  highly  ex- 

J,  but  which  shows  what  may  possibly  be   done  when  the 

Li  tor  is   careless,    and    the    committee   are    unscrupulous.      Mr. 

and   states  that  the  printer  of   the   society's  accounts  has   in 

a  form  set  up,  with  the  words  "  Audited  and  found  correct, 

dward  Mingaud,"  which    he  sometimes   appends   to    the  accounts 

i  Mr.  Mingaud  himself  has  examined  them.     Tho  balance  sheet 

-1    is  printed  with    thin  formula  attached   to  it,  yet  Mr. 

Ifingaad  informed  us  that  he  had  never  signed  it.     That  balance 

ieet  was  shown  to  contain  a  serious  error  in  addition,  and  an  item 

14-17.  had  been  added  by  "  somebody  "  without  tho  knowledge  of 

imlitor,  in  order  to  meet  that  error  on  the  other  si  do  of  the 

aunt'—  Fourth  Report,  p.  895. 

Cae foregoing  picture  of  the  condition  of  Friendly  Societies 

out  the  country  appears  to  us  to  point  to  the  conclusion 

hat  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  decide  upon  its  future 

relations   towards    them.      It   cannot  stand   still    in   this  matter. 

ecede  from  the  position  it  baa  taken  up — which 

""wts  with  general  condemnation— -or  it  must  interfere  far  more 

extonsi  I 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  already   pointed   nut,  certain  privileges 

been   conferred   by  law  upon   all   societies  which   send   up 

'''  r  rules  to   tho    Registrar   to    he   certified,  as  being   •  in  eon- 

VRnitv  with  the  law.'      And   thai    is   all   he   is   required   to  say. 

Hit  certificate  conveys   no  other  guarantee  whatever.      Rut  as  a 

Matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  ignorantly  interpreted  all  over  the 

country  to  mean   that   the  State   thereby  gives  a  sort  of  official 

m  to  the  club,  and  on  assurance  dial  every  one  will  Im>  safe 

lag  it.     This  peeps  out  over  and  over  again  in  the  letters 

.me  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  Reports. 

u  Wo  put  our  money  into  tho  society,  a  government  officer  had 

r'tifled  it,  and  we  thought  it  was  all  right."    Of  course  tho  certificate 

:_'iTe  the  slightest  assurance  that  tho  society  was  founded  upon 

"!l"l  principles,  that,  for  instance,  the  payments  demanded  wero 

™Went  to  moot  tho  benefits  promised.     It  did  not  give  any  assur- 

toeo  »s  to   the  solvency  or  respectability  of  tho  partioa  concerned, 

*  •■  to  the  fitness  of  tho  rules  to  give  effect  to  tho  objects  of  the. 

^ty.     All  those  things  were  matters  of  importance  to  tho  poor 

"^i  »no"  fur  more  important  than  whether  thero  was  somo  rule  which 

j^gut  possibly  collide  or  conflict  with  tho  Act ;  but  thoy  wero  loft  for 

"*  person  himself  to  inquire  i 

Every 


Every  om   will    ho  disposed   to  agree  with   Mr.  Lowe,  fro  asm 
whose  evidence  the  above  extract  ia  taken,  that  tl  T^mo 

far  from  giving  an  advantage  to  the  persons  whom  it  intern 
to  benefit,  i*  misleading  them  ;   and  that   it  ought  eithei 
jrreat  deal  further,  or  to  do  nothing  at  all.     Intendii  DBvan- 

rn«jo  pro*  it  has  done  mueh   to  discourage  it.      With  i 

best  intentions  in  the  world,  we  have  given  to  certain  so< 
privileges  which  have  induced   many  to  confide  In  them;  i 
are  have  taken   no  steps   to  discover   for  ourselves  whethi 

are  in  any  respect  deserving  of  that  confidence.* 

The  most  complete  form  of  interference  with  Friend  les 

would  be  for  the  State   to  enter   into  competition  with   them 

Betting  up  b  Friendly  Society  of  its  own.     And.  .  •'he 

proposal  that  the  Poal  Office  should  undertake  all  in- 

surance in  the  same  manner  as  it  i*  -ral  brandies 

of  it  (although  without  the  monopoly  which  the  Law  sect 

the  ease  •■!  tl  _e  of  letters  and  of  telegrams),  avoid* 

so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  anil   is  so  plausUbJei 
Bud     attractive,    that     WO     cannot     be    surprised     at     the 
which  the  consideration  of  the  subject  •  in  the  Report 

before  us. 

It    is    known,   but    among    the  classes   for    whose   benefit  it    »* 
intended    mOSl    insufficiently   known,  that    aii\    one   by  g" 
the    nearest    money -order  office    Can    insure     himsell    t"r    a    si*01 

payable  at  death,  not  leas  than  20/.,  or  b\  undertaking  a  montl 
payment,  obtain  what   is  called   a  deferred   annuity,  that    is, 
annuity  <•!  s.i  mam  jiounris  a  year  payable  at  the  expire! 
Dumber  This  form  of  insurance  has  nev< 

very  popular  anions;  the   working-classes,  nrob  IM  '  ~*000*^  \ 

•  tn  lool  ahead,  or  know  that   i  c^** 

upon    Government  security.      *1   can   snfeh  ttes  one  w 

ness,  'that  half  the  clergy  and  owners  •>!  property  are  not  awsw**"  .  • 
of  it,  and  acaroely  any  of  the  labourers  know  anything  about  &-  ^M 
IJut  by  this  concession,   which  ide    b*    the   CJovei 

',  the  principle  that  this  is  a  fit  subject  f^ 
rnment  interference  appears  to  have  been  established.     ^»- 
it  was  explained  bj  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  it  amounts  simp^^-  ' 
to  this— 

*  that  by  tl  <  mat  r  ferenee  of  the  GoYcrmnent  yon  enjoin  nothing,  i 
you  prohibit  nothing,  hut  you  offer  to  such  members  of  the 


•  The  law,  0*  >■■&.  now  re rnirr*  nil  r«gi*tcvrd  »orictie*  to  I 

in  qoinqneunial  return*.     It  will  •carccly  be  believed  that  mtler  g\y 
socioiiea  the  expense  and  L  'awe  return*,  thi 

Irtit  nineteen  jeans  been  allowed  to  Ue  in  the  office  without  nny  in*  being  « 
of  them. 


ndhj  8oc\ 


>•■  dis]H>scd  to  avail  themselves  of  your  proposal 
"'rtain  fucilitios  for  self-help.  All  that  is  requisite  in  such  ft  case 
tf  to  show  that  what  tbo  Government  proposes  t<:  .1  •>  it  can  do  wr/r/y, 
*ad  likewise  that  what  it  proposes  to  do,  it  can  do  Justly.' 

It  must,  however,  1"-  remembered  that  enj  collision  with  the 

ietics  of  the  working-classes  was  distinctly  guarded 

the  introduction  of  a  clause  into  the  Act  of  L864, 

priding  that  insurances  under  the  A  1  not  be  effected 

a  less  sum  than  2<>/.,  the  result  ol*  this  limitation  and  of  the 

t  of  tin-  Poet  Office  r«>  make  known  in  anj  public  manner 

e    boons   which   it    was   enabled   by  law    to    grant    being  that 

«V>st  Office   insurance  has  as  yet  made   little    WSJ.      Hut    it  has 

ecogniscd  that  if  the   State  undertake!   insu- 

b  atall.it  should  undoubtedly  extend  the  advantage 

to  the  particular  class  who  are  leasl  Look  after  themtelTes, 

•ir»<l  suffer  most  fri  e  and  fraud  of  their  Burial  Clubs. 

id    to  rind   that   this   rien    has  been  adopted  by  tl   ■ 

■a miss ioners,  and  one  of  their  most  important  recommend  a - 

s  is  that  these  forms  of  insurance  should  be  offered  through  the 

sdiumof  the  Post  Office.      Recognising  the  fact  that  Friendly 

Kit  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  the  |>eople 
r  the  benefit  of  managers  of  societies,  the?  do  not  shrink  froi  I 
ling   that    the  State   should  take  the  bold  course  of  entering 
into  competition  with  the  existing  Burial  Societies;     Mi.  Scndsv 
re,  in  his  evidence,  undertakes  that  for  the  future  active  mca- 
8   shall    be    taken    to   make    the    advantages   of   Post    Office 
1n«urance  known  to  the  public.     For  some  years   past  a  small 

K  -ailed  the  Provident  Knowletl -re  Society,  has  been  uoik- 

b  with  this  object   l-\    sending  lecturers  round    the  country. 
I  will  now  become  the  business  of  the  Post  Offi( 

*  We  must  make  Brraugomonts,'  says  Mr.  Scudamore,  '  for  lecturers 

*^>  go  ubout  the  country  to  impress  upon  the  poor  tho  advantages  of 

*f«  insurance,  and  to  get  thorn  to  insure  in  tho  first  instance;  and 

i  we  must  have  a  system  of  collectors  who  should  keep  them  up 

from  week  to  week,  or  month  to  month,  as  the  caso 

**U*y  be.'— Q.  27,775. 

will   the    security  be  absolute,    but    there  is  some 

ope  that  it  may  be  attained  al  a  cheaper  rate  than  is 

***k  existing  societies.      Mr.  Tidd    Pratt  pointed  out  in 

f    the    monthly   payments  usually   required   by  Burial 

-  woidd  give  to  parties  insuring  with  tne  Pott  Offie 

-rer  sum  (with  irit\  ),  than  such  societies  pro- 

*n  i^.  ,,,  jKIV.      por  i,/  per  week,  or  4*,  4</.  per  year,  the  following 
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sums  arc  stated  to  ho  parable  at   death,  according  to 
od  premiums  published  by  the — 
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We  are  j>crsuaded  that  this  change,  which  has  receim 
approval  of  Government,  will  bo  of  the  greatest  adra 

Tin  .  LOO,  however,  will  not  by  any  meant  lal 

Who   think    that    all    loims   i  lire    foi    the  WOl 

[  to  rest  00  Hie  snme  footing,  and  to  be  undertaken 
It  is  oiged,  and  with  great  force,  that  In 

of  sickness   is,  after  all,  the  greatest  need  for   the  pool 

esped  thev  are  still  left  t<>  the  mercy  of  their 
village  clubs,  or  unsound  Urge  societies,  little  will  havi 
dour  for  them.  The  state  will  have  absorbed  ail  the 
managed  and  rah -ulated  forma  of  insurance,  and  left  thai 
which  information  is  most  deficient  to  the  can-  of  the 
rant  class.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  it  is  said,  to  find  in 
large  village  postmasters  able,  and  (if  adequately  remum 
willing  to  undertake  it.  Every  man  would  have  the  pj" 
payment   of  his  monthly   contributions  close  at  hand.       \ 

shed   to  move   from   one   part    of  England    to   anuthri 
insurance  con]  ferred  from  one  port-office 

other.      If  he  belong!  U  to  the  class  most  free  from  sieknes 
agricultui  —he  would   be  able  to  insure  u 

based  upon  the  experi  sthered  from  that  class 

And  lastly,  he  would  be  encouraged  t"  make  the  effort  fro 
knowledge  that  the  security  was  indisputable, and unli 
affected  by  anythil 

The  above  considerations,  but  especially  (as  we  fane 
guarantee  of  soundness  which  is  nival  to  the  insurance 
induce  1  a  very  large  number  of  influential  gentlemen 

bed  with  oonntij  districts,  to  affix  their  a 
memorial,  praying  the  Commissioners   to  take  Post  I 
ranee  for  sickness  into  their  favourable  consideration.      .V 
powerful  testimony  to  the  bad  working  u\'  the  present 
OOOld  possibly  I  given. 


Friendly 


i   this    proposal,    however,    the    jjreat    weigh)    nl    authnrity 
a P jK-'ars  to  be  at  present  opposed.      Mr.  Scudamore  says  that 

*  X*°«tni&ster8  could  not  undertake  it.  They  are  stationary,  they  must 
oe  at  their  offices ;  they  could  not  go  round  to  see  whether  a  man 
Wkxo  said  that  he  was  sick,  was  so  or  not.  .  .  .  That  objection  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  very  strong,  and  weighed  with  mo  so  much,  thai  I  aid 
not  l.n.k  iboul  Km  mj  others  at  all     I  myself  think  that  the  objec- 

^tion  is  insuperable.'— Q.  87,8fi 
Much  might,  in  oar  opinion,  lx.*  said  in  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion, but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  the  State  to  undertake  such 
a  responsibility  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  from  the  depart- 
ment which  would  be  charged  with  carrying  out  the  work  :  and 
public  opinion  will  undoubtedly  go  with  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners in  wishing  t.i  see  Government  insurance  limited  for  the 
present  in  the  manner  which  they  have  recommended  : — 

'It  would  bo  difficult,  if  not  impossible,'  they  say,  'at  present  to 
organise  any  system  of  government  sick  insurance  which  would  not 
carry  with  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  relief  system ;  and 
believe  that,  while  this  would  render  it  distasteful  to  many  1 
dssorving  classes,  it  would  rather  tend  to  familiarise  another  class  with 
tho  idea  of  looking  to  tho  State  for  support  in  time  of  need,  and  thus 
to  break  down  tho  barrier  of  honourable  pride  which  now  deters 
In*ny  from  claiming  assistance  from  the  poor  rates.    The  objection 
does  net  apply  to  the  case  of  insurance  against  death,  or  oven  m  old 
*8e.     Here  tho  insurer  pays  his  price,  and  as  soon  as  tho  simple  fact 
ntb,  or  of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age  is  proved,  the  Govern- 
ment officers  have  only  to  pay  what  they  have  contracted  to  pay.' — 
Ik  Report,  p.  8-iy. 

There  still  remains,  however,  the  very  important  question  of 
*hat  is  to  be  the  future  action  of  the  State  towards    easting 
*'riendly  Societies,  for  the   purpose  of  their  regulation.      Is  it 
le    for   the  State   to  stand  aloof  altogether   from   the 
r|Ondly  societies  of  the  poor,  while  it  exercises  supervision  over 
*'*<*  insurance  offices  oi  the  rich?      Suppose  that  tome  one  in  the 
uP|>--r  classes  wishes  to  insure  his  life.      I  le,  who  has  much  better 
mi  >.l    information   than  a  poor  man  can   have,  is  not  left  to 
adorn  among  the  societies  which  come  under  his 
lr»tiee.      For  his  security  the  Government  compels  all   insurance 
*«Tlces  t.)  publish  their  accounts  annually  in  a  particular  form,  so 
**!M  he  can  without  much  difficulty  judge  of  their  comparative 
:ide  between  them.  Hardly  any  one  ventures  to  ssj 
jht  not  to.hi  at  least  as  much  as  this  for  I-Yieu.lU 
i  Mr.  Lowe,  with  his  peculiar  hatred  of  pat 
"vemment,  dors  no  re  to  go    this    length.      Indeed 

klit  \.  >  it  possible  for  Parliament  to  lav  down  a  legal  minimum 
q  a    '  oi 
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■  if  payment!  for  insurance,  to  which  all  registered  societies  sb 

I  Hi    !  to  conform  ;  a  suggestion  which    I 

ion  in  the  rate*  of  sickness and  mortality  in  dirTcren 
and   in    (lilTerent    occupations    seems    to    us    to  render  it   qu 
impossible  to  ■  urrv  out. 

The  great  danger  to   be  guarded   against  in   imposing  | 
tions  upon  existing  socie  Mat  if  they  are  too  &• 

to  be    so  by  a  class  which    is  specially  distrustfu 
Govmuai  sot  i(  ties  niiu  1»-  induced  to 

IT  altogether  from  registration,  and  to  remain  outs 
the  law.      No  mch objection  Can,  We  think,  be  urged  against 
vet  in-  proposals  of  the  I  ent,  which   wire* 

l>odiod  in  the  Fnendlj  Bill  "I  the  past  session.    I 

it  luis  beeo  absolutely  impossible  for  one  Registrar  even  to  atte 
to   enforce  the   law   in   the   2o,IH»<>  societies  scattered  through 
England.      The  returns  even    now   required  by   law   are   in   m_ 
inst;iiii  in    never    made   at  all,    and    in    almost  all   are   irreg 
uplete,    and    incorrect.      Tlie    first    step,    therefore,    svhic 

imperatively   required  ii  tin-  establishment  of  an  adequate  ne« 

chinery  to  work,  out  ihl  is  purpose  thi 

resristration   is    to    be  simpli  ■;<•   bca« 

abolished),  the  central  .  to  be  strengthened, and  the  dut 

of  local  registration  ere  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Clerks  of  fli 
Peace  in  the  different  counties.      Accurate  tables  of  sickness  a~-> 
I   suitable  forms  ol    aCCOUntS,  v\ili    be    prepared,  1 
ies  will  not  be  compelled  to  adopt  tlie  .  ho 

ud   to   have    their    accounts    n 
publish   them  members,   and   to  submit  their  affairs 

valuation  every  five  years.    Many  other  provisions  of  great  val 
are  contained  Lo  the  Bill,  Of  which  perhaps  the  most  important 

[ppointment  of  public  auditors  and  valuers,  an<l  the  po»- 
given  to  the  Registrar  to  direct  e  special  examination  intodl 
affairs  of  an\  m  the   Application  of  a  certain  pioporti- 

of  its  memb- 

The  most  important  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Co' 

itionwhel  State  should  attemj 

to  draw  a  line  between  some  societies  mA  others,  according  a 
they  do  or  do  QOt  <ome  up  to  a   certain   standard  of  excellence 
can  to  the  opinion  that  such  regpo  shout 

pudiated,  and  that  by  the  addition  of 
words  to   the  certificate  of  the  Registrar,  and   possibly  even  U 
printing  a  similar  statement  on  the  back  of  every  policy  or  car-- 
of  membership,  it  should  be  explained    to  tl 
any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  they,  and  not  I 
responsible  for  the  soundness  of  their  society.      The  Gov 
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mrnl  •  rco  adherence  to  such  rules  as 

rIl*'ri  dictate  to  be  oecesaarj  •,  l>ut  to  go  further  would 

"C  to  in; nke  the  Government  give  a  guarantee  f  which  1 1 1 •  -  poor 
*ntl  ignorant  will  certainly  regard  ;is  an  absolute  one)  to  n 

°f  whose  actual  condition  it  really  doee  i n >t  and  cannot  know 
iable  it  t"  saj  that  thej  are  reliable.     And  how  is  it 

possible  lUtCODiple  u  just  ice,  towards  cases  on 

the  ■border  line '  between  BoundneM  and  unsoundness,  unless  the 

!-•  is  prepared  also  to  overlook  the  management,  and  to  in 
•>n  i  of  the  society  in  every  particular  to  a  thoroughly 

satiifact Q  i         I  ;i.   more  wise    will  it  be  to  recognise  that 

local  energy  which  has  been  the  parent  of  these  institutions,  to 
in  the  right  direction,  and  to  develop  further  the  spirit 
of    independence   and    self-reliance    which    has    DOB1I    the    chief 
characteristic  of  the  English  people. 


A  BT.  V II . — 1 .    Reports  of  the  Jiulicatn  re  C>  m  m  M  ion. 
I  of  Judicature  Actt  1873, 
\rt  under  th>-  Sum  •  Judicature  A>.f, 

, 

THK  saving  that  people  concern  themseb  about  what 

ncerne  them  most,  is  Un>  paradoxical  to  be  of  universal 
application  ;  but  there  is  a  class  of  subjects  as  to  which  it  is 
inatelv  only  too  true.     The  thn  ■<■  traditional  faculties  of 
Medicine,  and   Law,  were   long  ago  regarded   as  in- 
Riding  in  themselves  almost   the   whole  range  oi   servioeabte 
*r»"*ledge.      All    studies    that    lay    outside  of  these  specialised 
[Urtmcnts  came  under   the   category    oJ    genaral  culture,  and 

PH"«!re   counted    among    the    ornaments    rather    than    among    the 
ies  of  life.     Almost  as  a  necessary  consequence  each  of  the 
■•  faculties  became   relegated   to   a   profess  it  ma  I   rl  ass,  and,  as 
1    An  .  the  unprofessional   I  d    in   great 

lrf*sure   to  think    on    topics   upon  which    they  had   professional 
ink  for  them.     There  is  a  mixture  of  good  sense  in 
**■   tendency.      Everyman   his  own    lawyer.  >s  a    maxim    n|in- 

iv  man  his  own  quack,  would 

rurally  acknowledged  as  a  still  <v.mlii\.     Every 

**  ?1*i  his  own   priest,  is  a  doctrine  which   to  the  minds  of  one 

id    savours  of  destruction,   while   many   ol    those   who   have 

pted  it  in  theory  are  con tinually  drifting  back  into  the  oppo- 

id,  consciously  or  unconsciously  ,  setting  up  pi 
popes  of  their  own  selection.    The  explanation  ol  iper 

of 


of  mind  El  simple  enough.      In  all  matters  which  touch  the  pra, g 

side  of  life  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  a  professions 
rilltt.  and  whenever  a  professional  «!  is>  exists,  its  suj»erior  t'-r^-— >&. 
ni.al    knowledge   enables   it    to    dominate    the   ideas  of  s< 
<  hi'.siders   feel    their  weakness  and   seldom  veiitun-  tO  «  titer   ikdif 

against  professional  dogmatism;  but  their  submission, 
the  most  part,  is  the  submission    of  sullen    rebels  ral  •     of 

nitoplsm    This  is  emphatically  the  case  as  regards  laaeur. 
The  public  in  this  and  other  count  profound!  «r«i 

that  the   administration  of  the   law   is  not    what  it  should   lies-  or 
what  it  might  be.     The  law's  delays  have  always  been  cnuis  tnl 
among  the  spreial   curses  of  civilised    life.      The  «'.st  of  Invv  i» 
aeeepted  as  BO   inevitable   tribute  paid   to  a  grasping  profession. 
The  glorious  uncertainty  of  law  is  recognised  at  once  as  an  « 
which  might  be  remedied  if  lawyers  chose,  and  as  a  fate  agaJaal 
Which  it  is  hopeless  for  the  la)  world  to  struggle.     This  despairing 
tOM  Of  public  opinion  lias  always  been  the  most  serious  • 
to  the  improvement  of  judicial   machinery.      Not   ver\   long  af° 
an  eminent  law-ofl  insisted  to  the  Bench,  was  sou:. 

D  to  task  in  the  pn  wing  said  that  the  great  diffio 

in  reforming  the  law  aroae  less  from  professional  prejudice  th;*n 
from  publie  apathy.      And  yet  nothing  more  true  was  ever  opin 
The  interest  taken    in   such  subjects   seldom  rises  beyond  v.igue 
dilCUDlanfl  with  things  as  they  it  scarcely  ever  seem*  *" 

I  to  thinking  men  outside  of  the  profession  that  althoi 
they  are — and  indeed  because  they  are — without  tin 
li  t\<<  something  to  teach  as  well  as  something  to  learn.      Inst 
of  striving  to  lor  hnii clitics  of  legal  procedure  into   tl»r 

mould   of  eommon   sense,  they  are  content   to   accept  without    J 
thought   what    law  vers   offer  them   by   way  of  remedy,  consul  ***£ 
themselves   with    the    reflection    that    if   j>Tofessional    projects    °* 
reiorm  may  do  little   good    th<  \   cannot  do  much   harm  to  wl***1 
•  be  ■  system  "J  ingenious  pitfalls. 
This  prevailing  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  is  a  grave  in1*" 
.  or  reconstruction  of  a  system  of  lawf  **r 
lega  I  I  re  can  ever  be  a  real  success  without  the  co-operu* 

inds  free  from  the  trammel]  ssiooal  habits  ol  thougr** 

Wo  do   B  I i<   from  ant   disposition    :  the   vn 

calamnj  which  still  j>  ads  favour  in  sonu  mii"»* 

that  |  ial  men. 

tame  rules  with  more  regard  for  the 
order  than  for  the  intnraati  oi  the  publi,  i"1*1 

is  not    the  way   in  which  professional  bias  works.      U 
Assume  that  in  thesr  >  \ers  are  not  consciously  goveri 

are  not  the  less  ing 

tradi 
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ti'inal    habits    of    thought    which     lead     them    into    I 
which  i  nl   would  fostri.       II 

A  profess 
•1  is  an.  i  be  philosophical,  b» 

.  and  always  must  he,  the  slave  of  custom.     If  the 
list  rat  ion  oi  justice  is  ever  to  be  based  upon  a  sound  phi- 
impulse  must  he  given  in  the  main  hv  a  strong  and 
ned  blast  of  lay  common  sense, 

•  ►in-,  we  hope,  wilt  suspect  US  of  neSBlllg  that  the  technical 
LWjen  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  broad  but  crude 
opliv  of  unprofessional  thinkers.     I  u  its  own 

on.  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  define  the  appropriate  boun- 
ol  the  province  of  lay  thought.  The  en  I n  oi  men  who 
i  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  legal  institutions 
a  errors  of  detaiL  The  vice  oi  professional  opinion  is  the 
t  of  first  principles.  The  practice  of  an  art  is  apt  to 
rate  Gram  the  mind  the  science  on  which  its  philosophy  is 
:led,and  it  is  ii  d  enforcing  tin-  larger  doctrines 

the  actual  business  of  life  overlays,  that  the  influence  of 
fessional  minds  will  Km- most  U-iM-fieiaily  exerted.  Guided 
s  ruling  idea,  it  may  he  useful  to  consider  what  it  is  that 
\  mind  can  contribute  to  the  problem  of  judicial  adminis- 
i.  And  first  let  us  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  end  and  ol 
U  tical  system  of  law.      I'm  make  such  a  system  DC 

ified  : — First.   The  ];iu  must  1m*  just. 
;lly.    The   law   must    be   certain.      Thirdly.   The   law  must 
ad  growing,  in  order  that   it   may  accommodate 

■•.ants  of  a  bring  society,  always  tending  by  tip- 
sal  ri!  on  to  become  move  oomplex  as  I 

Fourthly.     The   law    must    lie  applied    to    every    particular 
it  Ii  the  minimum  of  error.      Fifthly.   The  law  should  w<>rk 
iiiinum  of  delay,  and,  sixthly,  with  the  minimum  of 
ie. 

h  the  first  three  of  these  conditions  we  do  in»f  propose  to 
be   present  occasion.     Tliev   involve  many- 
tins  of  \  cry  grave  importance  which  have  divided 

iio  difierenl  schools,      I  low  far  the  development  of 
ouhl  be  entrusted  to  .Judges,  and  to  what  extent  it  s 
iih  (I  hv  the  le-  i    process  itive  amendment  : 

I    respect  should  bo  paid   to  recorded   decisions; 
or  codes  can  be  so  muted  as  to  i  once 

Licit)  :  these,  ami  other  analogous  qnenti 
e  a  far  lai  ml  "i  consideration  than  they  haw 

A   hen-   that    the    most    serious  defects  of 
ill    law   present    themselves.      Our    law    is    approxim 

jnst ■, 


just;  it   is   noil  certain,  probably,  than   the  lav  of  any  * 

count iv,  and,  in  spite  of  n  multitude  of  anOJ  ha*  ada]***.,/ 

itself  with  reasonable  facility  to  the  £ 

Where  our  indicia]   institutions  have  most  signally  fails*)   £» 
in  their  administrative  machinery.      We  have   n 
minimiaing  error,  delay,  and  expense.     A  law  :■■■  m*,* 

and    certain,  and  yet  by  far  the   most   fruitful  mat 

sen<l   i a  ad  branches  in  r*nk   luxuriai  one 

miscarriage  of  notice,  which    is   due  to  err^r  of  law,   there  are 
fifty  nil  i  om  error  in  fact.      When  truth  U 

-judgment  of  such  Courts  as  n 
will,  in  the  gn  >  ses,  be  correct .      1  In 

a  D0W  question  of  legal  principle  arises — y« 
occurs  in  applying  umstances;  bat 

of  this  kiu<l  arc  not  nearly  80  numerous  as  the  eject. 
prominence    which    they    acquire    would    lead    one    to   suppose. 

The  problem  which  really  tries  Judges  in  their  daily  i 

the   investigation  of  facts,  anil  the  difficulty  is  very  Inrg 

to  fh«'  Imperfection  of  the  methods  whi  been  elaborated 

fur  the  purpose. 

At   first  tight    it   may  seem  that  if  there  were  any    depaitl 
of  legal   reform  which  might  be  safely  left  to  pro 
pcii.uef,    it    would    he   this    very    matter   of  forensii 
What,   it  may    he  asked,   can  any  one  hut  a  lawyer  knoir  «** 
■tidb    things?       How    can    the    untrained    mind    of    the    yr'is** 

yhilosopher,   onaccnatomed    to   the   atmosphere   of  (   inrti 
ice,    oner    any   suggestion    of   value  on    tl 
of  judicial  machinery?     And    pet     is 

the  problem  thai  the  necessity  for  lay  assistance  is  most  kec*t,J 
felt.     There  are  principles  oi  s  than  prim  if"'" 

ol    l.iv.   .    nid  no  one,  perhaps,  is  more  in  danger  of  losing  s 
of  sound  methods  oi  inrestigating  truth  than  the  lawyer,  es^** 
has  spent  his  life    in    investigating   it  by  one — and   that  perl; 

method.      The  skilled    advocate    is   pronC^ 
forget  the  real  end  of  judicial  procedure,  while  he  is  const.i 
increasing  his  power  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  proced  *-l*\ 
which    he    finds    in    operation.      I  -*  „ 

singular  illustration  of  this  propensity,  which  can  he  matched 

We  bavi  ime  centuries  lived  under   *■  , 

jurisdiction  of  two  sets  of  tribunals,  working  with  t«"  raelhsf^ 

idely  sumlererl  as  tan   possibly  l>e 
ceived.     Each,  as  may  l>e  supposed,  has  its  strong  end  its  we^ 
points,  and  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  professional  prejudice,  is^ 


<pnte    an    exception    to 
.    ol    imitation    in 


find  i    lawyer    who  can  see  a 
the   method    ol    the   tribunals 
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ii-  has  DOt    practised.      Each  man   seems  consci< 

believe  that  what   li«-  has  been  accustomed  to  is  dictated  by 

rnal  fitness  of  things,  and  he  never  dreams  ..I  back 

first  principles,   and   asking  himself  what    are  the   :i vowed 

ol  'en -rv  system  of  procedure,  and  how  far  his  favourite 

i'ts  itself  to  the  great  end  in  view — the  judicial 

aestivation  of  truth. 

In  this  chaos  of  professional  opinion  the  true  appeal  lies  to 

le  non-professional    mind.      Leaving    minute  details  aside,  an 

.' -iit  man  ought  to  feel  no  great  difficulty  in  Laying  down 

the  broad  principles  by  which  unv  inquiry  as  to  facts  should  be 

fDTerned.      Everyone  acts  upon,  such  principles  in  some  fashion 

day  of  his  existence.     In  scientific  research,  in  historical 

aquirv,  in   the  actual  business  of  life,  each   hour  brings  with   it 

necessity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  facts  mi  inure  or  less 

mprrlert  materials.     This  is  precisely  what  a  Judge  has  to  do 

contested  case  that   comes  before   him  ;   and  the   same 

tomI  principles  which  determine  the  methods  of  the  man  of 

^ittice,  the  historian,  and  the  merchant,  must  equally  lie  at  the 

"ot  of  judicial  investigation. 

l>t  us  consider  a  little  what  those  broad  principles  must  be, 
fawfully   eschewing   all    reference   to    the    technical    inachinci  \ 
lawyers  and   those  who  legislate   for  lawyers  will  find   it 
y    to  engraft    upon   them.       Keeping-   ourselves   strictly 
what  we  have  defined   as  the  ptOVjnCS  oi   lay  thought,  let 
inquire  whether  the   philosophy  oi    common    sense  will    not 

lv  a   few   landmarks,  which   even  the   most  experienced 

*7ers  may  wisely  take  note  of. 

Hie  first  remark  that  the  subject  suggests  is  that  a  law-suit  is 

.me  of  whist.      This  m.iv  seem  too  obvious  to  be  worthy 

ial   mention  :   but   no  one  can   go   far  in   the   inquiry   w<- 

in   hand   without    discovering  that  the    ideas  of  lawyers 

:io5t   invariably  built,   however  unconsciously,  upon   the 

*ta*He  assumption 

r  words  arc  needed  to  explain  this  singular  phenomenon. 
•as object  kept  in  riew  by  those  who  fra  Cbr  irbist,  is 

depend  not  simply  00  the  strength  of  the  hands 

^  mi  alt,  but   in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible  BpOB 

^  nkill  of  the  players.     If  this  were  not  done,  tin-  interest  of 

ne  would  be  lost.      The   rules   are  consequ  ned 

il  express  object,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  is  that  each 

Pjarcr  shall  be  at  liberty  to  conceal  his  hand  from  his  opponents. 

ird*  were  displayed,  it  would  be  easy  in  almost  every  case 

ni  the  honours  and  the  tricks  in  each  hand,  and  DO  K0JM 

Cn  for  retrieving  a  weak  hand  In  superior  plav. 
"   The 


The  object  in  view  in  framing  the  laws  of  forensic  procedL^  n- 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  exactly  the  reverse.      Whatever  the  par 
may  wish,  the  desire  of  the  Court   must  be  that   thi 
flu-    itrongOI  hand — that   is  the   side  on   which   the  merits  | 
ponderate — should    invariably    win.       The    primary    aim    m 
consequently  Ik."  to  eliminate  as  far  as    practicable  the   influence 
<<l  ji  1 1  skill,  and  to  insure  the  verdict  for  tin 

however  superior  the  tactics  of  the  adversary  may  be.      Probe 

however  orach  he  may  enjoy  forensic  triumphs. 
WOttld   in   terms  assert  that  the  rules  of  Uw,  like  the  rules  of 
whist,    should     reward    presaarional     skill    DJ     making    \  i<  ! 
largely  dependant  upon  it.     lint  certainly  there  is  no  m 

miuence  who  could    not    tell  how  in    unnumbered  casrs 
sslul,  became  his  pleadings  w* 
hi*  evidence  more  judiciously  marshalled,  hie  cross-exam in*t 
more  efl'eetiveh  conducted,  «»r  his   arguments  better  ad.i, 
the  mind  of  the  Judge,  or  the  prejudices  ol  jr,  than  tho* 

of  his  adversary.  Under  anv  system  superior  skill  will  inevit- 
ably tend  to  influence  the  result  of  a  legal  contest  :  but  it  make* 
all    the  difference   En  the  world  whether  this   i-<  d   as   a" 

evil  to  be  Km  >wn  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions, »r 

as  a  legitimate  incident  of  the  game  on  which  the  issue  p 
made    to  depend.      Lawyers   as  a  class  (what* 
their   individual   reputation    mav    be  |    have    never   been    srM***la' 
favourites  with  the  public.      But  probably  no  one  would 
them    with    anything   so    heartless  as  purposely   perverting      l°f 

[fjBof  procedure  for  the  sake  of  turning  a  solemn   j 
quest  afto   The  truth  into  an  exciting  game  foi 
unhappy  clients  for  counters.     To  do  this  of  malice   prep 
would  be  siuipU  diabolical.      But,  barring  the  ma  -  *a,r' 

'lt  vary  like  this  has  been  done  in  times  past,  and 
fruit    of   :  iped    in   the    present   day.      Rules   of   priM-ec"*10* 

B  been  1 1 ;« irn  <  1  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  getting  at  the  t  sfU"1 
and  ig    victory   ti»  the   righl    side;    hut  always  op 

assumption  that  every  suitor  would   fin  der  and  an  at  *'  ' 

cate  i>t  skill  to  cope  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 

side.       This  assumption  broke  down  so  flagrantly  at  one  pe^""1' 
o!    our   judicial    history    that    in    a    vast    number   ol    cases 
judgment  depended    at    least  as  much  on  the  r  i.iit  ol  the  pi 

HO   the  hi ■  the  client.      This  result  was  originally 

to  the  perverse  subtjety  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  and  it  w 
unfair  to  law  reformers  not  to  say  that  the  whole  tend 
modi  on  has  been  to   mitigate  this    evil.      But 

■  intents  Ins  always  been  to  patch  new  cl  ^* 
the  old  garment.    The  mischief  has  not  been  ero< 
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cannot  be  eradicated  until  the  entire  system  is  reconstructed 
•  Iv   determination    to   insure,  as   far  as   may   be,   the 
litor  who  has  the  beti  irrespective  of  the 

nitios  oi  iwyers  employed   <>n    either  side.      At 

present  moment    the  Judges   are    engaged    upon    the   efibl 

i    end     the  mind  <•)  the  country  has  i>. ,  d  to 

new  extent  by  legal  measur<  ilutdonsFj  magnitude,  and 

the  time  seems  opportune  for  considering  whether  some  sort  of 
Philosophical  basis  may  not  be  laid  for  the  work  which  the 
severs  have  in  hand. 

with  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  merits  of  tin- 
far  as  possible,  to  be  made  to  prevail  over  ma> 
Jeiiional  skill,  some  obvious  corollaries  tugged    themeell M  at 
•act     The  analogy,  or  rather  the  contrast,  of  our  game  of  R 

R plies  one  of  the  most  important. 
luiiii  1.  l  Everj  suitor  should  be  compelled  to  show  hie  hand 
the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  contest. 

It  is  impossible  to  ate  the  value  of  this  mnxim.      Any 

method  oi  ion  which    ignores    it  must   be    bed  :    any 

siethod  based  upon  it  is  sure  to  be  tolerably  good.  If  faithfully 
°h*TVed,  it  will  almost  suffice  in  itself  to  abolish  the  traditional 
inty  and  perplexity  of  the  law.  And  its  truth  seems  as 
as  its  inaportancea  And  set  it  is  a  maxim  which  the 
nir  methods  of  our  Courts  of  Law  almost  wholly  disregard. 
we  suspect  that  there  are  some  able  lawyers,  swayed  by  the 
►f  ■flu  who  would  even  at  this  day  contend  that  no 

.-  should  Ik*  admitted  as  tin    foundation  of  our  legal  pro- 
Hut  ide    for   the    moment,   at    any   rate,   the 
ties  and  the  practice  oi  lawyers,  something  may  perhaps  be 
led   by   Carrying  our   minds   back    to    patriaichsj   times  and 
Bing  to  Ourselves  the  wise  though  simple  procedure  by  which 
***  chief  of  a  clan  or  the  king  of  a  primitive  nation   would 
mister  ready  justice   as    he   sat    in    I  lie   gate   to   redress  the 
ngs  of  his  people.      His  first  step  would  Ih\  as   the  first  step 
every  tribunal  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  real 
»  dispute  was.      He  would  call  upon  the  complainant  to 
md  would  make  the  alleged  wrong-doer  say- 
how  much  of  the  accusation  he  admitted  to  be  true,  how 
V  he  was  able   to  contradict    the  <  -barge,  and    in    whit    way  he 
o  justify  his  own  conduct.      The  king  at   the  gate 
'"I<1  insist  on  each  of  the  parties  to  the  oontesl  showing  bij 

I  fully,  and  it  would  fare  ill  with  the  man  who  tried  to  hood- 

;i  or  baffle  his  op|>onent  by  inventing  falsehoods 

eliaure  of  no*  being  found  out.     How  such  a  judge  would 

I  with   litigants    who    proceeded   on    the   approved    methods 

which 
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M  have  developed  among'  civilised  nations. 
best  realised  by  imagining  an  actual  dispute  in  which  the  | 

catedflet  us  suppose,  some  in  advent  'ragr»j 

should  adopt  the  devices  which  we  an  n<>!  in  perm* 

anil  ise. 

us  suppose  a  people  among  whom  flocks  and  herds  are 

principal    cUTTCtnCj  :    our    herdsman,   whom,    in    deference 
to    modern    phraseology,     we    will    call    the     plaintiff,    claim* 
to    I**   entitled,  say  to    fifty   sheep,  which    hi*   ne 
defendant  poaaeation.     The  king   calls  upon  t! 

parties  to  state   their  cases.      '  My  Case,  •••  s   the  plat 

*  is,   that    (hia    man    has    in    his    possession    fiftj 
he   has  had  and    received   tor  my  use,  or,  it  your  Y 
not    understand    these    technical    expressions,    I    will    I 
sheep   which,    for    some   reason    or    other,   he   ought    to 
me.*     c Nothing   of   the  sort,"   answers   the   defendant.     * 

is,  your    Majesty,  thai   I   Devei    had    these  sheep   in  mv 
session  at  all.     Besides  that,  1  gave  them  hark  to  this  fcUM 
before  he  made  I  is  complaint  ;   and  1  may  add  that  v. 

Iieep  1  took  them  for  in y self,  and   there   is  KM   reason  what- 
ever why  I  aoxmld  give  them  to  the  plaintiff.'     'What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  jargon?1  interposes  the  King.     'Sir  Plainti: 
don't  tell  me  that  for  some  reason  or  other  you  ought  to  b 
sheep  :   hut   tell   me,  and   tell   the  defendant,  too,  what  has  h»; 
pamd  to  give  TOO  any  claim    In  them  ;    ami  then  he  will 
in  big  tin  ii    bO    teU    me  why  he   confide:-    thai    he    has  a   I 
p   them.      And    you,  defendant,  don 

sour  King  with  falsehoods;  but  tell  me,  and  tell  the  plain*"1 

r  vou  ever  did    have  the  sheer* — whether  J 
them  now  in  vour  fold,  anil  how  you  make  out  that  the  plain' 
ought  not  to  have  them.      If,  instead  of  telling  a  plain  t 
eithei    o|    you  tries  to  mystify  me   with  jargon  and   lies,  he  *1 
do  for  his  pains.' 
Somewhat  humbled  ami  alarmed,  plaintiff  and  defendant  * 
stnte  their-  cases.     'The  truth   is.'  my  Lord,  says  ti 
1  th.it  the  defendant   and  I  both    had   cows  which   we  desire*! 
exchange  for  i  teepy  and  the  defendanl  was  about  to  travel 
a  far  country  when-  main  sheep  could   lx-  obtained  in  returf> 
a  COW.      I  trusted  bin  with  fifty  of  mj  COWS  to  exchange  for    3 


-»  w 


and   for   his   trouble   I  promised  that   I   would    let   him   take 

d^ 
me  the  other  halt,     lie  bartered  mv  rows  for  three  hundred  sh^"^' 


himself  half  the  sheep  he  could  get    tor  them,  it    be  would 


:ui. I   In-  n  me  one  hundred  ;   1  claim  fit  I    r-** 

nsfdon  for  not  having  itatad  thia plainly  at  first,  but  I  was  afr"*1 
that  it  I  did  so  this,  wicked  defendant  might  deny  everything  C-* 
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le  to  confirm  oaf  ol  fli<*  mouths  of  oar  neighbours; 
•tore    I    thought   it    better  not   to  slum-    inv  hand   i»r   tO 
X   him    know    what    I    was  tgoinsl    him/      4I 

Hid   you    now,*   says   the   King:    'hut    never  again   come 
me  with  a  complaint   without   telling  me  at  once  what  it 
At    von    complain   of.       Ami    you,    defendant]    Ml    lioin'stly 
much    of  this  story  is  true.'      k  .May  it  please  your  M 

nil   true,  tliat  I  do  not  admit   that   tin-  hargaiu 

what    the    plaintiff  says    it    was.       When    I    said  just,   now 

I    never    had    the    sheep,    1    did     "<>t     mean     that     that     was 

. • ;    hut    the   place   where   I    received   them    was  a   long 

ml   I  thought    the   plaintiff  could   not  find  anyone  who 

em,  or  it'  he  did,  that  he  would   have  to  reward 

i  intr  here,  and   it   seemed  to  me  that  I  had  a  right  to 

■•i  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  case,  md  that  il  In-  could  not 

t    to  escape."     '  Who  has  taught  you  these  wicked 

our  peril  never  again  palm  I 

c»odi  upon  me,  because  you  hope  you  will   not   lx*  found  out. 

ut  what   do  you   say  t  n  was?'     'Well,  my  liflgA,  1 

ither    not    say.      To    make    things   sure,    we  d    a 

•  wrote  it  down  and  kept  it    lor  us.      He  is  tar  off,  but 

I  for  him  and  lie  will  show  you  what  it  was.'      •  Whv  should 

►  that.'  says  the  Kin?,  *  il    I  can    settle   the  question    l>\   yoUT 

»n  adt  :     If  1   hud  that   you  say  one  thing  and  the 

tiff  Says  another,  1  will   send  tor  the  writing; ;   hut  first  tell 

ne  truh .  a  bether  you  do  not  know  that  the  plaintiffs 

t  i:  is  true.'     •  If  your  Majesty  insists  upon  it.,'  replies 

litant,  *  1    remember   very  well   that    I    was    to  give   him 

i  anil  1  have  only  given  him  one-third  ;    hut  a  Kenned  doctor 

a«  told  me  that  not  even  the  King  himself  ought  to  make 

1  su«h  a  question  as  that.     I  humbly  submit  that  you  ought 

ad  for  the  writing,  although  I  own  there  is  no  dispute  between 

to   what   if  •  \  <  inserise,'  concludes  the  Ki 

tied  doctor  shall  be  expelled  from  my  dominions  for  not 

e nee  between  disco vei  idence,  and  vou, 

.11  give  up  the  sheep  without  forcing  the  plaintiff 

luce  a  writing  to  prove  I  which  you  can't  and  don't 

on  had  had  anj  doubt  about  the  terms,  I  would  have 

arriting;  as  it  is,  it  would  onlj  mg  needless 

|>ense.      And    vou   shall   give   the   plaintiti',  Tor  the 

jle  you  have  caused  hirn,  ten  sheep  more  than  the  fifty  which 

d.' 

minsr  puerility  of  this  fable  may  he  pardoned    il    we 

hat  every  word  which  we   have  put    i"'«»   the  mouths  of  the 

.   plaintiff  and  defendant,  including  the  crowning  | 

«ux&\3 
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surdity  of  the  loomed  dor  tor.  would  be  prom. 
Court  of  Law  to  be  and  right,  or,  at  any  rate,  ii 

with  accepted  practice*  and  that  the  Lay  conn  aid»1 

0  the  King  od  his  judgment-seal  is  in  Hhgn 
\  i<>l  i  ol  the  d  i  let  of  ooi 

I  Inch  is  right-  -comro 
of  tl  \Virh  all  deference  to  lawyers,  we  think  coimn 

sense  must  have  the  verdi<  t. 

The    real    difliculty.    however,    ol    reforming    such    abuses 
hi'  h;i\c  indicated  is  in  inducing  the  world  at  targe  to  bclit 
that  such  things  ean  possibly  be.      Laymen    know   that  :i 
no  toonei   ripens  into  ■  law -suit   than  it  becomes  iimi 
a  wrh  i>i  mystery  which  they  think  it  hopeless  to  attempt 
uiuavel;  but    it  is  very   hard  to  get    any  one  out  of 
:  i    to    believe   tin-   strange   things    which    are   i 
within    it.       Illustrations    sueh    as  we   have    given   nre 
naturally   assumed    in  be   exaggerations  bearing  no  rela 
actual  facts,  and  the  surprise  which  ought  perhaps  to  ripen  i 
indignation  often  subsides   into  incredulity  and 
a   genuine  demand    for   reform.      And   yet    the   fiction   we  h; 
sketched  may  be  mat.  I  more  than  matched, 

erpsriencei     I. et  us  place  side  by  side  wit h  hal  U 

suit  a  si  mvm  from  life,  of  a  eouMponding 

before  an  English  tribunal. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  plaintiff  has  purchased  goods 
have  been  shipped   from  a  fan  '.  and    ts   in 

the  bill  of  lading  which  entitles  him   to  demand  deliver 
goods*     He  presents  the  bill  ■  ■'  lading,  and  for  some  reasi 
or  ill  founded,  ileliv «i v  is  refused.      He  brings  his  actii  D 
wrong,  and  alleges  that  the  bill  of  lading  Wasdnly  presented  a 
that  the  goods  were  nevertheless  withheld.     The  real  dcfi 
will  suppose  to  be,  that  the  goods  not  being  paid  for,  the  se 
claims  the  right    to  stop  them  in  transitu,  I  died,  WD» 

under  certain   eircumstanees,  the   law  allows  him   to   do. 

Laser,  however,  denies  that  the  circumstances  "I 
sueh,  in  point  ol  law,  as  would  justi  t  y  the  stoppage,  and  | 
i|ncstiuti  between  thi  pel  I  iei  is,  whether  the  stoppage  wasi 
or  wrongful.  The  wc4  thai  the  goods  were  stopped  i*  known 
both  sides,  and  is  in  reality  their  common  ground.  In 
narrow  the  contest  to  the  question  really  in  dispute,  the  plain 
calls  upon  the  defendant  to  say  on  oath  whether  he  deniel 
admits  that  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented  and  that  the  p> 
were  refused.  If  he  admits  it,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  in 
the  nTpttnse,  and  it  mas.  possibly  be  the  difficulty, 
what  actually  occurred.      The  defendant,  like  the  he 
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patriarchal  (able,  objects  to  being  called  upon  to  gives 
.*.  all, knowing  tha<  it  Ik*  d  hing 

but  admit  the  truth  oi  the  plaintiff's  statement.      A  solemn  I 

•  .i  Judge  to  detennine  the  preliminary 

lint  whether  the  plaintiff  is  at  Liberty  to  ask  such  a  question. 
is  that  it  would  Im-  idle  to  force  him  to  prove  — 
lrh  delay,  perhaps  nt  great  expense — a  in: 

know   t)  mi  doubt  at  all.      The 

defendant   does   not   suggest   that    the   allegation    is   untrue,   but 

insists  tint  it  would  he  contrary   to  all  rules  of  law  to  permit  the 

ibiutift"  to  put  such  a  qu<  he   proposes;   and  the  Ji 

and,  according  to  the  settled  practice,  cannot  help 

that  tin-  defendant  is  right,     Tin-  eonseqoence  is,  thar  a 

mpanelled  to  try,  and  witnesses  called  to  prove,  what  no 

l\  questions,  and  all  the  cost  and  del  trial  are 

a  rule  of  law  that  in  such  a  case  a  delen- 
i  ed  to  admit  what  he  knows  to  be  true. 

asked,  does  a  Jmlur<-  pronounce  a  decision 

leads   to  such   mischievous   absurdity?      The   answer 
he   has  no  choice.      J  [e   is   liound   to  follow    the  settled 
ire,  and  to  say  to  a  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  something*  of 
is  kind  :   'You  ought  not   to  attempt  to  ask  such  a  question, 
may  be  tl  defendant's  admission  would  reuere  yon 

from  the  burden  of  a  trial — no  small  matter:  true  it  is  that  the 
fefaldanl  be       i^rrd  nor  to  prejudice  himself  by  an  admis- 

dSB  If  he  feels  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject.     You  may 
that  no  one  could   possibh    be  injured  by 
% ing  such  a  question   to  be  put,  and   that  you  will  ccrtainly 
a  if  1  refuse  to  permit  it.     But  you  ought  to  know  that  there 
S  a  rule  of  law  which  forbids  you  to  ask  whether  the  thing  pre- 

ted   Was    •   bill    of   lading.       No   One    can    say    whether    if   WS 
bill  ot  lading  or  no  it    from   its  contents,  and  it  is  a  rule  of 

Uw  tli.it  no  question  can    be  put  as  to   the  contents  of  a  written 

<Vtrment.     You  might  ask  if  a  bit  of  paper  was  presented,  I 
"W  would  do  you  no  good.     What  you  must  do  is  to  produce 

*n<l  verify   the  bill  of  lading  at   the  trial,  and  prove  that  it  was 

i.  and   then  you  will  gain   the  verdict."      *  But,'  remon- 

plaintifT,  'why  should  I  be  put  to  all  this  trouble  ami 

^pensc?     If  the!  id  agreed  that  this  paper 

**S  tli*»  bill    of  lading,  I  allow   that    the  only  satisfactory  way  of 

•^tlinjj  the  dispute  would  Ik-  by  producing  tin-  paper  itself]   but 

•  for  all  this,  if  we  are  agreed — and  why  may 

"W  1  compel  him  to  say  whether  we  are  agreed  on  the  point  or 

I  lnTe  is   a  rule  of  law  to   the   contrary     (the  dud. 

tOieplj         mil  vour  question  must  be  disallowed/ 

'Wvvs 
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This  is  an  example  of  English  procedure  which  msj 
leled    in    scores   of  cases   which    happen    every   day.      Rale* 
evidence  (which  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  justified  as  roles 
e\  idencc)  are  applied  to  the  preliminary  process  of  inter 
and  discovery,  the  object  ol   which  is  to  sift  out  the  real 
of  dispute,  by  fol  to   show  hit  own 

admit  SO  much  of  his  adversary's  case  as  he   Knows  to  1* 
The  ahsUld  result  is  that  the  whole  objed  of  this  proccssof 

coverv  is  defeated  in  a  large  proportion  ol  cases,  and  issues 
solemnly   tried,   OB    the   strides.!    piinciples  of   evidence, 
which    DO  one   on   either  side   has  ever  entertained  a  scintilla 
of  doubt. 

Instead  of  Compelling  litigants  to  show  their  hands  at  the 
earliest  stage,  so  as  to  confine  the  costly  process  of  trial  to  pent 
which    are  realU  I,  every  possible   facility 

those  who  seek  to  baffle  opponents,  by  raising  false  issues  aid 
keeping  the  adversary  in  the  dark  as  t«»  the  evidence  which  bt 

will  have  to  meet. 

One  more  example  of  the  same  character  must  be  gr 
illustrate    the    extent    to    which,    by   crippling    the    preliminan 
process  of    il  ISCOI  b    procedure   tends    to    convert  »B 

action  at  law  into  I  same  of  skill. 

A  man  is  in  possession  of  an  estate  which  lie  has  i 
many  years.      Suddenly  he  is  served   with   a  writ   of  ejectment 
The   plaintiff  claims  the   estate   as  his  own.      The   possctst 
desires  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  demand  is.     *  1 
title,"  he  asks,  '  do  you  insist  on  turning;  me  out  of  my  pro] 
'  You  will  hear  in  good  time/ says  the  plaintiff.    *  Onlj  i  nraeinw 
(  'unit  with  nil  your  deeds,  and  all  your  witnesses,  to  ansn 
hmay  sel  up,  and   it   you  have  any  right  to  ren 
possession  vou  will  have  a  verdict  in  your  favour."     lB. 
the  possessor,  ll  do  not  know  whal  lairo  is  base<l 

Are  you  going  to  deny  that  I  am  my  father's  son,  and  must  I  ^ 
ready  to  prove  that?     Or  do  you  say  that  the  deed  undci 
my  lather  entered  is  a  forgery?      Or  what  other  claim   have  y* 

.  estate?     I  insist  upon  you  telling  me  what  story  i 
you  have  trumped  up,  in  order  that,  when   you  attemp 
it,  I    may  be  ready  with   counter  evidence,  and  I  shall  ask 
of  the  Judge  to  question  you  on  the  subject.'      Leave 
is  asked,  and  again  the  Judge  is  forced  solemnly  to  r 
cannot  allow  the  question  ;    what  the  plaintiff" means  or  i 
prove  is   his  case,  and  there  is  a  rule  of  law  which   says  that  F09 
cannot  compel  a  litigant  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  J 
asking  of  his  own  case  until  the  time  i 
dence.      You  must   prepare  yourself  to  meet  whatever  he 
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ou  must  not  ask  him  to  tell  vow  I.  I  what  it 

is  likely  to  I**.'    ■  Hut  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  me,' says  the  | 
•Msor,tocome  into Coart  to  fight  against  who  shrouds 

binuelf  in  dark  so,  no  doubt,'  the  Judge  must 

'but  I  cannot  allow  your  question.    There  is  a  rule  of  Ian 
i    '    plai   tifl  i  niiiut  be  eompelled  to  show  his 
before  the  trial,' 
Ira  might  multiply  examples  to  the  like  effort,  hut  we  have 
probably  said    enough    to    show  hoth    that   0U1   mazUD    i--    sound, 
it  it  has  not  yet  met  with  the  recognition  it  desen 
The  next  qnestion  that  sugjj  If  is  this. —  In  what  shape 

litigants  to   state    their   cases?      The    layman's   maxim 
would  naturally  he  this: — 
-Maxim   2.    *  Let    the   plaintiff  state   the    facts   on  which    he 
complaint,  and  then  let  the  defendant  state  the  facts 
•hich  be  relies  foi   his  defence,  in  plain  concise  English, 
Unfettered  by  any  technical  rules.' 

Most  of  out  readers,  we  imagine,  would  regard  this  maxim  as 
(ot  less  reasonable  and  obvious  than  that  which  we  have  already 
Hut  I  iwyers  are  even  now  scarcely  agreed  ii|>"ii  it. 
*Oxl  there  was  a  time  when  the\  would,  with  one  voice,  have 
■ncghed  it  to  scorn.     How  tl  i  ite  v  !••  w  niiiir  first  t"  be 

!.  how  the  rules  founded  upon  it  gradually  moulded 
themselves  into  a  theoretically  perfect  system  Cor  ascertaining 
ecise    points    in    dispute  — how    this    theoretical    system 
**•<■'■  e  a  game  of  skill,  not  less  refined  and  d 

*Uan  whist    or  chess  —  how    lawyers    who    played    at    it    made 
binders,  while   clients   for  whom   it  was  played  suffered  the 

is — how  the  Legislature  interposed  to  make  the  game 

!     easier,   at  the   sacrifice  of  nearly   all   its    beautiful    DTI  - 
•n.  leaving  it,  in  its  present  shape,  just  a  little  less  hazardous 
eat   deal   less  exact  than    it  was   l>efore — how  at    last  it 
upon  the  best   class  of  legal   minds  that  the  whole  I 

as   a  highly  subtle  and  ingenious  mistake,  and  that  it 

•   be  superseded  by  the  simple  maxim  winch  we  ha\e 

**»iUiciated — all  this  forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  chapter 

ttr  legal   history.      The  system  we  refer  to  is  what   is   pojui- 

l^th  known  as  'special  pleading,1  while  the  method  which  our 

***«riin  formulates  is  called  by  lawyers   'open   pleading.'      The 

nents  which  have  been  maintained  lor  centuries  betv. 

•cates  of  these  two  methods  are  now  so  nearly  Concluded 

rotlT  of  open  pleading,  and   the  successive   phases  of  the 

,   are  so   full   of  quaint  technicality,  that  we  dare  not 

BDOD  them    in  these    pages.       And    \et  no   one  who   knows 

lo*»  much   genuine,  though  misapplied,  ingenuity  went  to  the 
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tat  of  special  pleading,  ami  bow  ela 
M  fraa  its  ova  point  of  view,  can  ae 
lidnil  seetiag  that  a  work  of  ga 
A  lev  word*  only  w<e  mar  vcntur*  «c 
oagwt  which  at  oae  time  recommend* 
aiadsof  Eaglisa  lawyer*.  It  was  aUj 
their  rases  as  they  please,  too  sri 


get  nothing  bat  ramhlrag  narrative*,  from  which  no  Judge  »H. 
be  able  to  pick  oat  tae  precise  iainii  raised  between  tana,  1 
is  ormnrr.  therefore,  to  tisusHutt  a  system  of  alternate  »tat* 
meats,  tae  result  of  which  will  necessarily  be  to  redu 
whole  uuatimosi  to  a  series  of  specific  alienations  of  tact  oi 
la».  asserted  oo  the  one  side  and  categorically  denied  on  tht 
other.  These  distinct  iasaes  can  then  be  tried  by  the  srrpro- 
priate  tri banal — a  Court,  or  a  Jadge  and  Jury,  as  the  case  rmf 

This  was  what  tike  rales  of  special  pleading  professed  tt 
do,  and  at  oae  time  really  did ;  but  the  inherent  vice  of  the 
ft  bud  br  in  this : — in  order  to  insure  the  automatic  *  <«rkinf 
oat    of   definite    issues   or   contradictions,   it    was   essential  » 
regulate  the  process  br  a  very  elaborate  code  of  specific  rule*. 
prescribing  the  mode  in  which  alone  each  successive  pi' 
should  be  framed.     To  enforce  obedience  to  these  rules 
nnrrsaary  to  impose  a  penalty,  and  the  penalty  for  a  > 
the  rales  of  pleading  was  that  the  litigant  who  made  the  lilunder 
lost  his  cause.     This  was  subject  to  some  mitigation,  in  ■ 
cases    br    amendment   and    the    like,   but   the    broad    prionf" 
remained,  that  the  man  whose  pleadings  were  so  badly  ufa*11 
as  to  be  demurrable,  was  cast  just  as  effectually  as  if  the  men* 
had   been  decided  against   him.     In  this  way  man-. 
was  beaten,  though  on  the  facts  he   had   the   clears 
succeed,  just  as  a  man  who   holds  winning  cards  may  lose  a 
game  at  whist  for  want  of  skill    in    playing  them.      Ai 
game  of  plea/ling  was  so  difficult,  that  even    the  most 
IW  not  proof  against  occasional  slips.     The  ghastly  records  ' 
these  sad  failures  of  justice  are  to  be  found  by  hundreds 
law-books,     The  method  of  special  pleading  broke  do* 
it  needed  intellectual  giants  to  work  it,  and  constantly 
mistakes  of  pleaders  npon  the  heads  of  unfortunate  clients.    I 
made,  from  time  to  time,  bv  the  Legislature  to  mitigati 
of  special  plea/ling,  were  attended  with  partial,  though  only  p*" 

success.      But  for  centuries  it  never  seems  to  hare  d 

r  to  judges,  or  practitioners,  or  legislators,  to  ask  tbemsd** 
the  «imple  question  whether  they  could  not  d«  hi*  sci** 

*ystem  altogether,  and  whether  the  supposed   diffi 
extracting  the  true  issues  from  open  pleading  was  sufficieo* 

•irk? 
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to  necessitate  a  remedy  which  so  d  to  disaster 

injustice.     And  yet  during  the  whole  time  thai  the  era 

it  of  ameliorating:  special   pleading  was   going  O0   in   Courts 

Law,  with  rather  sad   results  to   suitors,   mere   existed   other 

tribunals    which    contented    themselves    with     the    simple    and 

i    hi    of   letting    the    parties    tell    their    stories  as 

bj pleased,  and  found  in  practice  that  the  supposed  difficulty 

"  ascertaining  the   precise   issues  was    almost   imaginary,  and 

,  rough   as  it  seemed,  the  method  was  so   far  BUCCCesful   that 

ta    really  did    get    decided    on    the   merits,   and    that  one 

eard  <>t  a  suitor,  who  ought  to  hare  succeed 

Wins  by  reason  of  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  his  pleadings 

I      The  rival  methods  of  p 

er,  from  the  flays  of  Elizabeth  to  the  days  ot 

|  before  the  practical  success  of  the  one  prevailed  over  the 

ntifie  collapse  of  the  other,  and  even  now  the  finishing  blow, 

it,   has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  singular  system 

has  so  dismallv  technicsliscd  English    law  lioin  niidia-val 

or  own. 

The  tenacity    with   which    the   ablest    hi  heir 

system    is   intelligible  enough.      It  sprang  from  a  prin- 

deeply    seated   in   human   nature  even    than  quips 

quiddities.      Special    pleading    has   survived    so    long,   not 

much    in   spite  of  its    complications)  as    in  consequence  of 

men  are  apt  to  love  the  difficulties  which  they 

nak  they  have  mastered  all  the  more  because  others  are  unable 

icope  with  them.      You  may  trace  the  influence  of  this  feeling 

>f  society.      Here    is   a   true   story,  homely,   but 

it.     There  was  once   an    Irish   ploaghmao    who    prided 

ell  able  to  drive  a  straigliter  faxTOW   than    BA1  of 

implement  which  did  fluty  in  his 

for  a  plough.      His  master  imported  from  England   a 

I  plough  of  the  most  improved  construction,  and  alter  the 

had  tried  it,  asked    him   how  he  liked  it.      *  Not  at  all. 

the    reply.      *Why    not,    Flanigan?'    inquired   the    master. 

Sure  any  one  could  plough  Straight  with  such  a  mm  hint-  as  that.' 

1  the  ploughman  triumphantly.      .So,  if  anyone  had  invited 

opinion  llul    lawyer  of  the  antique   type   upon   the 

Mike  oj  ontechnical  pleading,  the  answer  which  would  have 

G"**  up  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  would   have   been,  '  Sure 

r  one  could   plead  straight  with  such  machinery  as  that.'      A; 

■ty  rate,  whether  it  was  from  sentiment  or  from  coin  ictioii,  the 

remained,  that  lawyers  held   fast  to    their  technicalities  for 

after  experience  had   conclusively  condemned    them* 

is   getting   to   be  generally  recognised 

R  2  that 
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that  the  suppose!  -l  upon  plea<i 

ial   pleading   was  .   is  a   merely  mi  dffec 

which  docs  no!  in  n  iterpose  <bstac 

ti»  the  ascertainment  of  the  real  issues  on  which  sny  litigstiti 
turns. 

Taking  these  two  principles  of  Full  Discovery  and 
nical    Pleading  to  Ik-   established,  the  next  Btej 
inquire  before  what  tribunalt  and  by  what  methods  dis_ 
question!  are  to  be  tried.     There  are  three  kinds  of  trihuu 
With    which    we    arc    familiar    in    England — a   Court   of  sever 
Judges,  a  single  Judge,  snd  ■  Judge  and  Jury.     Whetb 
ot  other  of  these  should   !»<•  emplojed   must  depend,  in  pre 

■  ire,  OB  the  eharactcr  of  the  questions  to  be  tried.     Before  1 
can  choose  our  tribunal,  we   must  know  the  nature  o\~  the  issu 

1.     The  theory  of  what  we   may  now  call   the   e. 

in   of   special    pleading,   was   very    pretty    on    this    b 

method  purported  to  sift  out  nnd  separate  the  issues  of  la 
and  the  issues  of  law ;  and  the  rule  was  to  send  the  issues 

tried    l.\   ■  lull   Court  of  several  .)  id  the   issue*  i 

fact  to  be  tried  lo    1  Judge  and  Jury.      Rut  In   this,  as  in  oth 

lects,  the  method  did   not  do  in  practice  what  in  thi 
was  i  and  assumed  to  do.      The  so-called  issues  of  fa 

very  often  Involved  implicitly  all  torts  of  questions  of  lau 
nple,  a  plaintiff  alleged  that  s  defendant  was  indefa 
him  loi  work  done  and  for  money  received  l>;  the  defendant  f« 
the  use  ol  the  plaintiff.     The  defendant  denied  these  allegation 
and  the  issues  were  sent  to  |  Ji  i  decide  whelh 

the   defendant  was    so    indehted    or  not.      Whether   he   was   i 

would  depend,  first,  on  the  question  of  fad  ss  to  what  had  passu 

iM-tween  tne  parties,  anil  secondly,  on  the  question  oj  law,  ,. 
circumstances  created    indebtedness  or  not.      The   I 

of  the  iur\  was  not  on  the  issue  of  pun-  bet,  but  on  the  coi 

bined    issue  of  fact  and   law.      .So  that,  if  they  either  inisumh 
•   h   the  Judge's  explanation  of  the  law,  oi  thought  the  case 
hard  on. .  and  determined  to  disregard  it,  you  pra< 
a  legal  question  submitted  to  a  jury,  and  decided 
might  Ik-  in  ignorance,  or  it  might  Ik?  in  defiance  ■•!   tl 
Juries  generally  took  their  law   Imm  the  Judge,  hut  not  id  way 
And  it  i>  ol  that  on  points  of  law  the  Judge's  i 

■evail.  and  so  means  certain  to  do  so  wb 

filtered    through    the    minds    of    a   jury,    and    tainted    bj 
liability  I  at  or  wilful  error.      This  was  a  defect  whi 

ne\rr    <  ould    be    wholly    got    over    Under    the    sjmh  ial    plendii 

regime,  it  cures   itself    where 

pleading  is  the  rule.     But  there  will  be  yet  another  di 


I   difficulty,  ilt   with   when  special  pleadii 

Aished.     The  pleadings  will  never  "I"  themv 

•in   the   issues   of   law,  and    it    different  tribunals 

ar>  ployed  for  the  different  kinds  of  questions,  it  follows 

that  some  new  m<xle  must  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  what  the 

I    directing  how  they  BTB  to  be  tried.      Practically 

not  often  much  real   difference  between  a  plaintiff  and  ri 

drfrrnlant  as  to  what  the  issues  are  ;   and  if  a  plaintiff  picks 

the  pleading*  what  he  considers  to  be  the  points  in  dispute, 

ant    will    generally    accept    them    as    the   true    issues, 

ic  lometimes  desire  to  have  them  ex]  a  dif- 

In   all  cases  of  difference,  a  Judge   finds  very 

lifficulty  in  settling  how  the  issues  of  fad  shall  be  stated. 

the  issues  of  law,  thev  require  do  specification,  because 

ir!    knows  how  to  deal   with  mem    in   its    ultimate  judg- 

This   method    of  settling  the    issues   of  fact,   under    the 

•  > 1 1 1  ■ ,  is  practised  in  certain  classes  of  cases  in 

*he  Court  of  Chancery,  and   an  analogous  practice   is  worked 

nth  facility  in  Scotland  ;   it  has  the    great   superiority  over  the 

»Stnmatic  method  of  special  pleading,  that  the  issues  so  sen  I    I 

illy  issues  of  Like  the  questions  upon  which 

ometimes  called   to  give   special  verdicts — and  i 

Lowed  to  be  mixed  issues,  involving   both    fact  and   law. 

"*may,  therefore,  thus  formulate  oui 

kn  3.  '  VVhen  issues  of  fact  have  to  be  extracted  from  the 
tading  should  be  agreed  by  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of 

settled  by  the  Court.' 
fai    we  arc  provided   with   an   efficient  machinery    fof 
what  are   the  questions  in   dispute,  and  for  casting 
t),  when  necessary,  into  flu-  form  ol  specific  issues.    It  remains 
rider   to   what  tribunal  the  decision    should  be  referred  ; 
id  this  brings  us  to  considerations  on  which  a  great  di 

The   time   may    come   when    the   inquiry 

in    any  but  criminal  cases,  justice   is  promoted  by  trial 

jury  ma)  In-  usefully  discussed.     The  main  purpose  which 

titution  once  served — to  check   the  despotic  tendency  of 

long  sinro   become    obsolete  :    but   traditional 

ays  survives  the  occasion  which  called   it  forth,  and 

I  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  proposal  to  substitute  in  ull  civil 

«f  one  01  for  the  rerdid  a 

I  '  ■  ■  i  be  institution  of  n  Lai 

which  it  introduces  into  litigation. 
anxious  to  learn  the  probable  n  DJ 

rcan  seldom  extract  from  his  advisers  anything  more  defi 
an  assurance  that  his  case  looks  promising,  qualified  bj  the 

IMIMl 
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i  mon  form  observations,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
a  jurv  n  ad  that  no  on 

may  result  from  the  chances  ol   Nisi   Prius.     If  the  case  has  t 

,  tl  is  practif  able,  in  ■  great  pi  i 
cases,  to  predict  with  considerable  confidence  what  the  judgmen 
will  be.  This  power  of  forecasting  the  result  of  litigation  ' 
din  hist  and  best  pro<luct  of  a  good  system  of  law  and  p; 
( )|  ooorte  it  is  Important  to  decide  quarrels  when  they  bar 
arisen  :  hut  this  is  not  the  sole  or  the  chief  end  of  la* 
That    law    is    incomparably    the    boat    which    inost    Ircqucntl 

i    doubt    or   difficulty  to  learn    with   cei 
from    his  advisers    what   he  mav   safely  do,  what  he  may  righi 
ful I v   claim,    what    he    mav    prudently    refuse.        The 
of  the  jury  system   unquestionably  diminishes  the   number 
such  case-        i   m     .11   which   is  cast  over  the   delibcraiMttl 
jurymen  is  probably  the  one  thing  which  saves  the  '  Pal 
of  English  liberty'  from    immediate   abolition.      If    i 

•btain  a  rerbatim   report  of  what  was  said  and 
in  jury-rooms,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  week,  tin 
institution  would    perhaps  bt    OOOmod    for  ever;  and 
much  IQ  bfl  Slid  On  the  other  side  of  tin-  question. 

It  if   iirqv.naiit    m.r    m.lv    that  judgments  should    be 
bttt    bail    'I  Id    not    shake    the   general    C" 

and  the    one   neat 

1  La,     that    a    suitor    who    is    dissatisfied 

It    Of    a    trial    does    not  go  away  with     the    id< 
he     hat      been     unfairly     treated    bv    the     law.       If    the    Jool 
has  put   the  case,    as   Judges    almost    alwa  .rtial 

and   clearly    •  the    unsuccessful    suit  pis    t 

most    erroneous  verdict    as    he  neetuB 

without   doubting    for  a  moment  that  he   has  had   a    !aii    tn. ' 
»<«  it  tli  I  -eision  had    nunc   from  a  Judge,  he  WOtf 

be  filled  with   ind  at  the  miscarriage  of  justice. 

cases,   therefore,    where   thrre   are    no   certain    data  on    v 
judgment  can  be  based,  there  is  a  real  utility  in  trial    !> 
ijjh   It  be  assumed,  as   it   prubably  may  he,  that 
will  more  often  go  astray  than  Judges  would  do  withotri  eraal 
called   their   as&i stance.      A»  examples  of  the  class  of  cases 
which  these  considerations  specially  apply,  we  may  instance  C 
uion  of  damages  fur  moral  or  physical  injuries,  ami  C 
decision  o|   questions  on  which  opposite  witnesses  are  in  dire 
-adiction.      The  ablest    Judgr   cannot    assess  much   here 
than  an  ordinary  man,  the  pecuniary  equivalent  of  an  in 
.v  broken  limb,  ti':    <  \i  be    ill  ifab     -        ••  id  :..-  is   not  giri 
credence  to  the  wrung  witness  &  grocer  might  be  re* 
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angry  if  his  leg  wen  r  onll  half  ns  much  as  the  baker's 

who  had  sworn  truly  would  be  fiercely  indignant 

» ith  a  Judge  who  preferred  U  his  opponent  li.- 

would   ii"i  i'  ipei  t  the  law  one  whit  the  less  on 
ace-  tilar  error  committed  bj  Itwasonce* 

man,  now  no  more,  who  was  equally  eminent  for  his 

leau  d    his   humour,    that  there  were   lawsuits   iu  which 

there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  toss   up,  and   that   it  was 

■  ml >•  th.it  a  |ut\  should  toss  up  than  a  lodge.     We  are 

prepared    to  say  that  this  dictum   indicates   the  only  class  of 

is&i.  i      tried  with  the  aid  of  ;•  jurj,  but  "ill 

8  with   the  safer  i -onelusion  that  there  are  some 

cas*  ut   state  id  opinion]  at  any  rate,  ought 

•    J>"   -,•  D(    ''i  .1   |i 

less  emphatically,  however,  may  it  be  asserted  that  there 
4Tie  other  cases  which  ought  not  to  bo  so  tried.  There  ;in-  pre- 
JLul>  lass,  prejudices  of  sex,  and   prejudices  of  all  kinds, 

*hi»h  on  some  subjects  render  a  jury  a  m  Hi- 

re are  questions  associated  with 

v,   that   a   jury  is   not    always  to  be   tne 
to    decide    them:    qi  -so    intricate    as  to  bailie  any  but 

die*  I    minds  :    and    many    questions    upon 

srsajch  the  twelve  in  a  boa  axe  sorely  tempted  t<>  life  a 

:vv  is*,  to  their  Bndiog  upon  facts  in  order  to  checkmate 
"litu  tlnv  ma)  consider  perhaps  rightlv,  perhaps  wrongly — 
ibjectionable  rule  of  law.  Then  there  are  cases 
"laere  tbe  costly  apparatus  of  a  trial  hv  jury  is  wholly  un- 
ir  the  purpose  of  determining  issues  which,  from 
***eir  nature,  scarcely  admit  of  conflicting  testunonj  Add  to 
*1J  these  the  cases  in  which  both  parties  are  willing  to  dispense 

h  a  jury,  and  you  have  Abundant  grounds  to  justify  thr  i 
1  *Uiion  which  wc  venture  to  state  as 

Maxim  1.  'The  Court  should  decide  in  each  particular  case 

i   fact  should  he  tried  before  a  Judge  and  a.Jtin, 

Qt"   a  Judge  alone.' 

i  rule  for  which  a  successful  precedent  may  be  found 

of  the   Divorce    Court,    where,   subject    to    one 

*!*••  to   the  Judge's  discretion    to   say 

jury  shall  be  employed  or  not. 

■i    the    tribunal    is    thus    determined    the    .  still 

'ins,  how  the  proof  of  the  issues  is  to  be  given.     It  is  easy 

he  the  ideal  method  which  would  most  certainly 

^•**1  to  the  el .  .1    truth.       Let    all    the   witnesses  who  bfl 

nowledge  ol  the  matter  be  present,  without  ani   I 

,i,  or  communication  with  either  of  the  parti 

and 
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and    let    them   then  and  there  state  what  they  know,  and 
truth  will  be  pretty  certain   ti»   come   out      Occasional] 
dcnoa   might    be   given  on  which  witnesses  or  documents  iwt 
the  moment  forthcoming  would  be  likely  to  throw  light; 
Oreo  whan  that  occurred,  an  adjournment   fur  further  in 
gation  Would  almost  surclv  set  the  matter  right. 

Hut  such  a  procedure  is  limply  impracticable,  an  I 
question  is.  how  nearly  it   can   be  approached  with  a  reasoi 
regard  to  the  tin  which  time  and  cost  must  ordin 

impose.      In  real  life,  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  is  very  dil 
the   sort  of   Investigation  which   we  have   pictured.      In  mam 
cases  the  principal  witnesses  are  the  parties  themselves  and  |»t- 
sons  who,  from  their  position,  are  warm  pari 
the  other.     Such  witnesses,  of  course,  never  come  into  tl 
unbiassed  or  unprepared.      Hut  even   indifferent    witnesMf  sli 
seldom  caught   by  the  Court  in  what  we  may  call   their  who* 
dented  purity.     Almost  every  witness  is  sought  out 
m    by  the  legal  advisers  of  one  side  «>r  the  other,  and,  asthcr 
call  it  in  Scotland,  is  carefully  precngnosced.     His  k 
Tested,  his  pulse  is  felt,  so  to  speak,  and   a  statement — tl 
ness's   proof,  as  it   is   termed— is  taken   down    Irom    his  moiitk 
<  ontaining  what  lie  considers  himself  able  ti>  swear  to.    Tl* 
proof,  in  short,  is  prepared  very  much  as  an  affidavit  is  prepared- 
and   is  subject   to  the  same  liability  of  taking  colour  U 
mind  of  the  fraii si  i  i  I  mm  ,  howevei  honestly  be  may  desire  to  wwl 
and  he  docs  very  often  desire  to  work  honestly.      This  done,  the 
witness,  thoroughly  conscious  of  what  he  has  said  to  the  attoi 
is  put  into  the  bos  and  examined  by  an  advocate  who  has 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  proof.      It   is  an  absolute  r 
loyally  adhered  to  for  the  most  part — that  the  questions  pot  shall 
not  suggest  the  answers  desired,  or  in  the   technical   phrase,  that 
the  witness  shall  not  be  led.    Hut,  without  any  apparent  leading* 
all,  the  questions,  if  judiciously  framed,  bring  bach  the  old  train* 
thought,  and  th.   witness  unconsciously  leads  himself  into 
vcr\  inurli  in  tin-  form  which  they  assumed  in  his  proof.     If 
■re  any  points  as  to  whii  li  the  proof  shows  the  v\  itnesa  to  besb; 
these  are  omitted  or  skilfully  glided  over  with  a  light  hand 
examining  counsel,      lit  this  way  tl  lation   in  chi 

of  the  most  honest  witness,  gives  a  picture  coloured  in  1 
the  side  that  calls  him.  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  L 
pared  affidavit,  hut  vcrv  much   in   the  same  sort   oi 
favourable  lights  are  all  sharply  accentuated,  while  : 
shadows,  if  not  wholly  omitted,  are  indicated  onlv  in  the  raj, 
way.     This  is  a  very  grave  defect,  but  one  absolutely  iinaVolfttV 
Its  existence,  as  a  general  rule,  is  so  full v  recognised, that  all  ** 
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•rn  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  Court  are 
m    tfae  primd  fdcu    assumption    that    everv  witness  it  a 

bent  upon  making  the  best  cue  be  can  i«>r  the  side  that 

Accordingly,  while  loading  is  strinlv  forbidden  in 

crimination    in  chief,  the   utmost   licence  is  allowed  to  the 

I  lor  tin-  other  side  when  he  rises  t"  cross-examine.     Not 

he    had   liv   palpable   suggestions,  but   he   mil    • 

.   taunt,  frighten,   sneer    at,    bully,   worry,   prow 

and    in    every    conceivable    way    cajole    and   coerce    the 

into  saying  what  he  desires  to  bare  said.     No  high- 

-cate  strains  this  privilege  unless  he  really  heli 

has  a  corrupt  witness  to  deal  with,  and  that  the  interests 

client    demand    a    stringent    cross-examination.      Advu- 

who   arc   not    high-minded    practise   cross-examination    of 

rest   type,  as   a   habit,  upon    almost  every    witness 

hand.      It    the    subject    ol    tin-  operation    is    nervous, 

beaded,  there    is  no  limit   to  the  contradic- 

conlnsion  which  may  thus  be  imported  into  his  evi- 

nt  hlundering  statements:  thus  extorted  from 

right  on  re-examination,  and  a  wise  Judge  I 

h  to  rectify,  by  a  few  judicious  questions,  the  dis- 

itive  which  is  produced  In  a  savage  cross-examination 

upon  the  mental  or  physical  weakness  ol'  a  feeble  witness. 

Bpthot  of    the    tc  in    any  case   depends,  at    last, 

s   much  upon  the  temperament  of   the   witness   ami  the 

SS  with   which    be   is  handled    as  upon    the    truth  of  the 

lie  tliei  to  tell. 

this,  of  course,  introduces   an   element   of  chance  and  an 

of  skill  into  the  process  which   largely  interfere  with  its 

as  a  means  ol  eliciting  truth.      Still  the  wit  of  man  has 

to  devise  a  better  method  of  taking  testimony  than 

Prius  practice  which  we  have  described,  and  then  can 

no  doubt  that  in  ail  *  ;isi  s  where  there  is  a  substantial  conflil  | 

ice  it.  must  (subject  to  some  modifications  in  detail)  be 

Btained.     Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  it  i-.,  that  it  is  just 

witness  is  deliberately  telling  an   unexpected   tale  eon- 

tea  foi  the  occasion   that  ci  tination    is  least  effective. 

witness  gives  evidence  bawd   upon   the  truth,  hut  perverted 

where  the  interests  of  his  party  requireit.it  is  re 

ble    to    land   him    in  contradictions   which  discredit  his 

"%  altogether;  but  where  his  evidence  is  pan  uirentioii, 

<?r  as  to  one  material  point  or  as  to  the  whole  narrative,  there 

no  data  on  which  the  cross-examining  i  n  work. 

incommon  thing  for  witnesses  called  \>>  DTOVe  an 
iv  perfectly   true   in  everything  excepl  date,  and 

in 
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in   such  cases  cross-exam i nation   i-  less, 

notorious  story  of  the  convict   Luie  in   the  Tichborne    trial  n 
absolutely  unshaken  b\  cross-examination,  although  by  the  wi 
though  exceptional  course  of  adjourning  the  trial  an  oppo 
was  given  lor  proving   it   to  have   been    false    Irom   b*g»inililf 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  Nisi  Priu 
must  he  mournfully  accepted  as  the  licst  available  machii 
extracting  the  truth   from  the   mouths  of  conflicting    wil 
1:    .  i.uijcocs,  at  any  rate,  very  advantageous  the  metb» 

which  has  been  largely  used  in  the  Court  of  '  tain 

BTldmcc  to  affidavit without  cross-exaniin.it  v  hat  is  on 

one  grade  better,  with  cross-exam  in  it  ion  taken  down  in 
before  examiners  out  o 

But  though  the  Nisi  Prius  method  must  be 
the  normal  rule,  it  ought  to  be  qualified  by  a  muc 
exercise  of  the  power  of  adjournment  to  obviate  the  e& 
of  surprise  than  has  hitherto  been  usual,  and  there  are  betid 
large  classes  of  cases  in  which  it  would  be  lolly  to  emp 
it.  To  keep  witnesses,  collected  perhaps  from  all  cor 
the  land,  waiting  till  their  attendance  is  required,  is 
trcini'lv  costly  process,  especially  if  it  is  desired  to  have  I 
in  a  kindly  frame  of   mind   at    thl  ,;   M   that    a 

witness  examined  iften  costs    more    than   a   sc 

ivits,    [tcommonlj  happens  that  thetestimooj  tobegiv 
merely  formal,  or  ol  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  the  j 
of  misrepresentation,  and   in  all   such  cases  it  is  a  great 
the  suitor  to  be  able  to  adduce   it  without   incurring  extra  v 
expense.      An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  administi 

and  in  some  parts  of  the  litigious  business  of  the  ( 
Chancery,  in  which   millions  of  pounds  are  annually  disbun 
on  affidavit  evidence  with  scarcely  a  w  or  occurri 

century.  Judges  can  generally  discern,  even  when  litigant  part 
arc  not  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  whether  an  issue  does  or  d< 
not  need  to  be  sifted  by  oral  evidence  in  Court.    Between  the  I 

\»  no  room  for  a  compromise,  a 
misembh-  expedient  of  cross-examination   in  the  absence  of  I 
Judge  who  tries  the  case  ought  to  be  abolished  for  ever.     It  *i 
in M-nted  only  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  in<  [adic 

staff,  whit  h  the  extension  of  the  Nisi  Prius  practice  into  all  o 
Courts   would    have    involved,   and    the    petty    saving  of  a   ' 
judicial   salaries  affords    no  justification    for  a  pra.  I 
taints  the  administration  of  justice,      It    is  a  wretched   polic 
stint  judicial  strength.     The  practical  result  to  which  we  J 
may,  therefore,  be  embodied  thus: — 

Maxim  5.  '  Questions  of  fact  should  be  tried  either  by  the  S\ 
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Prios  method,  or   h\  affidavit,  as    tin-  Cdart    may  direct   in  each 
'!ax  case.* 
One  step  only  remains  to  complete  the  pTOCOflS     IJhfl  derision 
of  issues   of  law,  including   the    final  judgment  :   and    the   only 

Joestion  of  principle  involved  is,  whether  a  Court  of  several 
odges,  or  a  simrle  Judge,  ought  to  he  employed.  The  idea  QO 
sklcuthe  practi  ierring  even-  question  of  law.  h<>>. 

minute,  to  a  full  Court  was  originally  based,  was  probably  a 

It  was  imagined  that  of  ems  wave 

ranch  greater   in   dealing  with    legal    point!  than   in    rightly  do- 
or, what  is  quite  as  difficult,  rightly  presenting  to  a  jury 
I  questions  of  fact      The  truth,  in  these  days  at  an\ 
pit  UOUsly  the  other  way  ;  and  if  single  Judges  were  in  all 
original  hearings  substituted  for  lull  Courts,  it  is  not  likel\  that 
toe  judgments  given  would  he  often  different  from  what  they  are 
a*"*".     There  is  settled   law    and   growing  law,  and  a  very  large 
PeiCtatage  of  the  questions  which   come    before  a  Court  of  First 
instance  are  essentially  settled    law-    settled   law,  that  i>.  in  the 
"und  of  a  Ju<lt;e  imbued  with  legal  principles,  though  not  per- 

i  covered  bj  the  i- ornera  of  any  reported  decision.     In 

a"  such  cases  one  good  Judge  is  as  good  as  a  score.  In  the 
"''all  percentage  <>l  cases  remaining,  questions  of  serious  legal 
a"v«'ltv  and  difficulty  may  no  doubt  arise:  but  then  nearly  all  of 
jr6**  are  certain  to  be  carried  to  a  Court  of  Appeal,  whatever  the 
f""8*  may  be,  if  only  a  cheap  and  ready  | 

provided.      The  number  of  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  final 
h  would  I*-  affected  bj  limiting  the  oral  tribunal  t<>  a  single 

^'e  would  be  very  small,  and    lor    the   most  part  unimportant. 

'  fctiere  were  MO  intermediate  hearing  between  the  Sral  decision 
*ncl  the  decree  of  the  Irreversible  Court,  it  would  lx*  of  the 
""l^liest  importance    to    strengthen    t<>  tin-    utmost   the  original 

Tlt->uual  j  but  the  feeling  in  favour  ol  batroduexngan  intermediate 
*Pjaeal,  not  merely  in  difference  in  the  Court  below,  but 

all    eases,   into    the    ni:iehiuer\    ol    the    .Iinl  irar  mi-   Art,   was    so 

v   marked    in   the    discussions  of  On,  that    the 

I  eorj     may    be    regarded    as    definitively    withdrawn. 
a>uming,  therefore,  the  existence  of  a   strong  Court  of  Inter- 
e  Appeal,  there  are  vi\  cogent  reasons  whi    <  Cot 
four  Judges  should  no  longer  be  occapiedwii 

1     |>eti\  little  points  which  any  one  of  them  would  decide  ;■ 

^aml  more  rapidlj  than  the  foil  Court     It  is  almost  as  great  a 

^^take  to  waste  as   to   stint    judicial   strength.      Judges  sue! 

eded   to    maintain    the  standard  of  excellence  to  which 

m  eustomed  are  not  to  be  picked  Up  Dj  hundreds 

**  the  street  eoxners.     It   is  needful,  therefore,  to  economise  our 

means 
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moans  and  never  to  multiply  Judges  on  the  same  bench,  unl<* 
then*  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  there  is  aknotto 
be  untied  worthy  of  the  force*  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Mot** 
.  rapidity  In  a  Court  of  First  Instance  is  almost  as  important 
as  extreme  accuracy  is  in  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  one  Judge  ran 
work  much  faster  than  four.  A  Judge  of  First  Instance  wko 
decided,  say  fifty  cases,  rightly,  and  went  wrong  in  two, 

forthwith  corrected  by  a  Court  of  Appeal,  would 
done  better  service  than  a  Court  which,  in  the  same  tin 
thirty    decisions   with   only    one    error;  so    that    it    might 
be  possible  to  set  three  out   of  four  Judges  free   for  other  and 

i  r  duties  and  get  out  oi  the  remaining  one  as  good  v, 
before,  oi   even  better.     Ami  observe  what   Betting  free  scvcnl 
Judges  OUt  of  each  Court  means.      It   means  that. 
trarsgantly    Increasing   the   aggregate  judicial    staff,  adeqostr 
iudii  iai   power  shall  be  forthcoming  when  it   is  sunted. 

It  means  that  we  shall  then  never  more  hear  of  cases 
require  oral  evidence  being  tried  by  affidavit,  or  of  cxaminariofll 
viIik  li  tli**  Judge  ought  to  hear  being  taken  by  deputy,  becau*' 
the  work  could  not  he  got  through  if  witnesses  were  lioartl  in 
I  -int.  It  means  that  we  shall  never  again  hear  ol  appeal  caff* 
being  hurried  because  there  is  a  press  of  business  and  there  M* 
Uflt  Judges  enough  to  hear  them  all  with  the  grave  delihf 
which  always  distinguished  the  House  of  Lords  and  did  so  much 
to  build  up  its  honourable  reputation.  If  Sal 
sometimes  be  admissible  as  the  motto  of  a  primary  Judge, SA 
dto  ti  Ml  I"  i"  should  always  be  the  principle  ol  a  Court  « 
Appeal.  Therefore  for  such  a  Court  we  ask  to  have  many 
Judges — not  overwhelmed  with  work  and  driven  into  hast? 
decision;  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  such  Courts  it  |J 
essential  that  judicial  strength  should  be  economised,  who*  •- 
enn  be  well  spared,  by  reducing  every  tribunal  of  First  Instanw 
to  ■  single  seat.  Thus  we  are  guided  to  the  principle  which  *r 
venture  to  embody  as  follows : — 

Maxim  6.  -Legal  questions   should   be  decided   by  » 
Judge  of  First  Instance,  subject  to  appeal   to  a  Court  of  msuy 
Judges,  with  a  further  appeal  to  the  Ultimate  Tribunal." 

We  have  nearly  traversed  the  whole  range  of  our  inn 
the    primary   principles   which    should   govern   the    procedure  " 
Courts  of  Justice.-    But   we    must    add   one    more — a  irsnu-^ 
rather  than  a  principle — a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  nil**- 

These     are    days     of   subterfuges — times   when     a 
principles  with  one  hand  and  strangle  them  with   the 
it  is,  above  all,  needful  now  to  insist  on  what  we  may  call  •*■ 
principle  of  loyalty.      Let  there  be  no  shams.      I  .[  sfff* 
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••unite  tribunals  with  Judges  ass  that  we  have 

I  to  rate   as  Judges,  and  then  covertly  allow  half 

nil  proper  work  t<>  be  done  by  mon  who  in  not  Judges — who 

tare  not  the  qualifications  of  Judges — who  are  ri"  ailed 

Judges — who  are  termed  Registrars,  I>  iristrars,  Clerks. 

tors,  it  matters  not  what — hut  to  whom  judicial 

dooejsre  delegated  by  wholesale  necessity  of  pro- 

Wding  adequate  judicial  strength  to  do  the  work  of  the  coanti 

Cray  Court  needs  a  staff  of  subordinate  offioen  to  do  •nbordins 

If,  but  t ho  dangOT   that  always  threatens  from   this  quarter — 

which  has  already  developed  into  formidable  dimensions  and  is 

•wing  greater — which  lias  eaten  into  the  rerj  heart  of  the 

tkruptcy  administration — which  is  undermining  the  effioo 

of  the  Court  of  Chancery — which,  under  the  name  of  eompolson 

on,  is  abstracting  the  work  of  Common  Law  Judges  and 

ding  it  over  to  men  who  are  not  Judges,  is,  that  the  standard 

ftf  thi  d  bench  is  in  reality  lowered,  when  the  real   Judges 

S'hc.i  00  hall  the  judging  work  of  the  country  are  men  who  have 

hern   promoted,   and  many  of  whom   no  one  would  dare  to 

to  the  judicial  bench.    Nothing  is  gained  by  maintaining 

bighest  standard  for  those  who  are  nominally  the  only  Judges 

' '      the   land,   it    they  are   allowed    to  depute    their  work    to    nun 

rri«-mre   UOl  fit  to  be  so.     Therefore  let  us 

>Iete  our  code  of  principles  with  this  final  dogma: — 

on  7.  '  No  Judge  should  be  allowed  to  delegate  to  inlcri-T 

•''Hrers  any  portion  of  his  strictly  judicial  duties.' 

With    this    principle   we  must   close  otir  investigation;   but 
th***>rc  is  a   (juesti-m    to   be  considered    which   has  probably  sug- 
l  itseli  t<>  the  minds  of  our  readers  again  and  again  while 
t*"^. veiling  with  us  over  the  ground  we  have  surveyed. 

An  not  all  these   principles  too  dear  to  he  disputed?     Do 

'*«-•,  need    to    he   dwelt    upon    at   this  day?      Can    we  not   trace 

i  the  Reports  of  Judicature  Commissions?      Are  they  not 

ised    and    enforced    in   Lord    Sill.,, rue's  great  work   the 

'  ^J'licature  Art,  and  in  the  Code  of  Rules  which  has  been  framed 

***  i  its  provision 

answer   to    the    last   question    will,  in  effect)  answer   all. 

uid  No.     Every  one  of  the  maxims  we  have 

ised  both  in  the  Ad  and  in  the  Rules.      \«>t 

liein   is  thoroughly  ami    practically  enforced.      Let  it  not 

^  supposed  that  we  speak  otherwise  than  with  ran  Britfl 

,0F>o    of  the    Judicature    Ait   and    the   Rules   which    have   been 

^*Dod  under  its  provisions.    TaJcen  together  thej  giv<   prom 

rhe  graiw I  l   reform  that  has  been  seen  in  England  in 

^*J-v  ed  in  any  other,  gem-ration.     But  as  yet  the  bless 

rests 
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rests  in  promi  le   only.     It  was  a  gigantic  wor1 
principles  established,  even  in  name,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
future  forensic  ninclii i,  id  it   is  not  surprising  that  tbecne 

session  which  laid  the  foundation  was   not   long  enough  ' 
plate   in   workmanlike  fashion  the  superstructure  tor  which! 
was  prepared.       The  postponement   of  the   operation   of  the  Art 
will,  however,  afford  an  opportunity  of  harmonising  and  nut 
plating  « hat    M   yet    is   an    unfinished    and,   in  tome  !<->p*cU,a 
crude  and  inconsistent  design.      It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  numerous  modifications  required  to  bring-  this  new 
Charta  of  the  Courts  into  consistency  and  working  order, 
to  do  so  would  lead  us  beyond   the  limits   which    we   have 
posed  upon  ourselves,  and   carry  us  into  the  province  of  prof* 
sional  lawyers.  On  a  few  points  only — rather  by  way  of  illustr** 

ban  of  exhaustive  discussion — we  may  perhaps  I**  p 
to    indicate  what  we  mean  by  the  incompleteness  which  scent* 
to  us  to  mar  this  great  work  of  reform  in  its  present  state. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  thi  Inle   to  the  Act  an 

Rules  which   have    been    subsequently   framed,   will   suffice  v> 
disclose  ambiguities  and  omissions  innumerable. 
circumstance  that  the  new  code  of  practice  is  to  be  picked 
Of  tWO  instruments  instead  of  being   scientifically  defined  wi« 
orderly  arrangement  in  a  single  one,  threatens  to  produce  a  rut 
amount  of  obscurity.     If  the  Schedule  contained  all  thai 
principles  and  the  Rules  all  the  working  details,  the   Ml 
Would  still  be  mischievous  and  embarrassing  enough  ;  but  this 
not  so.      On  some  topics  the  Schedule  descends  to  the  mi 
particulars,  while  in  others  it  leaves  the  broadest    maxims  to  I* 
enunciated  fox  the  first  time  in  the  Supplementary  Rules.    Tin*0 
again  the  Schedule  and  the  Rules  together  do  not  nearl- 
the  whole  ground.     The  general  scheme  of  the  Act  is  to 
tute  one  uniform  procedure  for  the  conflicting  methods  at  | 
in  use  in   (  ..mis  of  Common  Law  and   Equity;  but  t1 
first  words  of  the  Rules  are  a  confession  the 
impracticable  within  the  time  available   for  the  purpose 
anything  of  the  kind.     Accordingly,  the  whole  code  of  pi 
is  prefaced  by  this  declaration:     '  Where  no  other  prove 
made   by  the  Act  or  these  Rules,  the  present   procedure  *!** 
practice  remain  in  fore.         There    is   no  definition   of  wl 
meant  by  '  the  present  procedure  and    practice,"    and    it 
practice  meal]   one   thing   in  one  division  of  the  Court  si**1 
different  thing  in  another — one  thing  to  the  mind  ol 
Law  Judge,  and  another  to  the  mind  of  a  Judge  rra 
Court  of  Chancery.     From  the  first,  therefore,  we  should  H*r 
under  this  system  a  revival  of  the  discordant  pnu  ii<  •         ' 
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of  Law  and   I    |  si  •.,  which  it  was  one  of  the  | 
tf»c  Act  to  extirpate.      Much  that  was  good,  as  well  as  much  that 
was  tad,  is  swept  a  ie  sake  of  uniformity,  and  when  all 

isdoae  we  nre  very  little  nearer  uniformity  than    before.      The 

•ion  of  the  Ntw  Code  of  practice  into  ftro  doou 
tbe  incompleteness  of  each  and  of  both  together,  were  made   in- 
the  hurry  of  Inst  year's  work.     The  Schedule  was 
uast  .  and  is  sometimes  obscurely  expressed  ;    and  though 

it  •  h   some  exceptions,  a   masterly  grasp  of  first  prin- 

ts, ii  does  not  purport  to  be  more  than  ■  sketch   of 

dure.  Its  clauses  were  forced  through  the  House 
<•!  Common s  at  a  pace  which  the  period  of  th 
sitated,  but  which  left  no  ■cope  for  careful  amendment.  Its 
phraseology  is  such  as  repeatedly  to  amine  the  oontinned  exist- 
ence of  i'ragmen:  ithout  ever  making  it 
clear  how  much  is  supposed  to  be  extinguished  and  how  niueli 
»a  intended  to  survive.  The  Rules,  drawn  necessarily  in 
subordination  to                                   reproduced  many  oi 

Sects    oi    omission,  iseology,    lrom    wh'n  h 

>st  desin  cod     of   prao 

It    will    l«e   remembered    that,    voile    these    Rules    were 
u«»'  the    final     process    of   settlement  by    the    Judge*, 

pre-  was   continually    being    applied    in    Parliament, 

Vckiob  the  period  of  deliberation  was  confined  within  limits  very 
BtSTTow  indeed,  whether  we  consider  the  complicated    nature  of 
task,  the  limited  leisure  of  the  Judges,  or  the  widely  different 
**  and  points    from  which    many   of   them    must    have  appTOSU 
•«c  mil    i->    thai    what,  bul    for  the   subsequent 

l*>*tponcjncnt,  would  have  Ix'en  the  final  code  has  in  many 
^aperts  the  aspect  of  a  fust  draft.  All  this  can  be  easily 
rn*  .  ;   and  it    the   Rules  and  the  Schedule  WON  001 

**sxte<i  into  a  revised  Schedule  to  the  supplementary  Act  which 
sod,  the  work   may  be  made  as  complete  in  detail  as 
»<  sound  in  pt -iii'-iph'. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  grave  defects  of  form   will   ba 

for  consolidation  and  com- 
F*l«  >rs  of  principle  which  call  for  rev 

ntly  than  defects  of  form, 
annol  better  explain  our  meaning   than  by  taking   some 
\f   <«ur  hading  doctrines,  and    noting  how  the}   an   at   the   ft 
.-.I  in  theor)  and  neglected  in  practice, 
ner  in    which   the    first    of    our    maxims    has    I 
Act  and  the  Rules  is  a  typical  specimen.     Ol 
we   hope   no   one    can   entertain   a   doubt.      I  nil 
*  *  '  B  of  the  essence  of  justice,  as  light  is  of  the  essence 
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of  investigation  ;    ami,  at  we    have  said,  the  Act  accepts 
doctrine.     But  it  we  arc  asked  whether  full  scope  won. 

t« •  it  under  the  Statute   and    the    Kuh-s   at    they  stand 
we  are  hound  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  operation  of  the  Rules,  upon  this  principle,  can  scan 
he  made  intelligible  without  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  tod 
tice  of  discovery  as  it  is  now  administered  in  our  d  i fTerent  Courts. 
Prior  to  the  great  reform  of  legal  procedure,  which  was  i  D 
more  than   twenty  years  ago,  discovery — in  the  large  s- 
which  we  use  the  term,  as  applying  both  to  the  produc 
doouments  and  the  admission  oi  facts     was  praetictuyfl 

known  in  Courts  of  Law.     In  the  Courtof  (  i  t  had  I 

lor  ages  a  familiar  and  efficient  process,  though  the  detailed  rer>»- 
lations  by  which   it  was  governed  required  then, 
now,  some  important  amendments.      Under  the  orders  of  Courts 
present  in  farce  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  plaintiff  I 
time  and   a  defendant  may  after  a  certain  stage   in   the 
reached,  obtain  from   bis  adversary, —  1.   An   answer  on 
any  relevant  interrogatories  which  he  chooses  to  put  in 
2.  An  affidavit  containing  a  statement  (followed  by  produc 
of  all  relevant  documents  which  the  deponent  has  or  had  in ! 
possession.      These  privileges  are  subject   to  cei 
Which   Occasionally  come   into  operation,  and   to  which  UN 
presently  refer;   hut,  in  general,  each  party  is  entitled  to  extl 
from  the  other  side  a  lull  discovery  both  of  facts  and  ihn 
relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute.     The  value  of  thi 
cannot    he  over-estimated,    but   the    machinery   of    thi 

Chancery  is  icntewhat  defective  in  one  or  two  n 

In  the  first  place,  the  discovery  is  on  oath;  but  if,  assonwtiv 
happens,  the  answer  as  to  facts,  or  the  aflidax  i  as  t.. 
is  untrue   or  ambigUOUS,  the  process   for   making    th: 
eninplete   is  very  cum l>ersomc  and   ineffective,      It   is  an 
matter    to  give   an    evasive  answer  to   an    inconvenient 
rogatory,  or  carelessly,  or  even  wilfully,  to  omit  a 
from  the  list   sworn  to  :   and    the  obvious  remedy  in 
would    he   to    bring    the   party    ]>ersonally    before    an  oftic 
the  Court,  and  then   and  there  cross-exam  ine   him   on  the 
JOCL      But  this  is   not   allowed,  either   in   a  case  of 
answer  or  of  a  suspected  affidavit  of  documents.     Different  | 
cesses  are  in  these  two  cases  substituted  for  tin-  efficient  i 
of  immediate  rmta-fiiaTninttion 

If  an  answer  is   insufficient,  tin-  lirst   step  is  to  ol 
the    Court    a    declaration    that    it    is    so,    and     nn    order 
further    answer.       ll    the    second    answer    is    also   insufTn  ient.  ' 
application    has   to    l>e    renewed,    and  so    on   until    I 
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spplication,  when  for  the  first  time  a  persona!  ITOtll-BTUn  ifflilf  loll 

••tic   defaulter    may    be    obtained,      This    is    a   needle 

and   expensive     pi  pushed 

oogh  to  its  final   stage.     This   inadequacy  of  the    remedy 
furnished  for  evasion  has  indirectly  Led  fery  mianl 

prnctiie.      In   order   to  guard    as   much  as  possible  against  eva- 
iswers,  the   interrogatories    administered    are  commonly 
I.  and   repeated,  and  varied,  and    interlaced,  in    a   manner 
Isich  is  an    absolute  insult   to  the    English  Language  ;    and    in 
simplest    rase,  where  perhaps    onlv  half-a-dozen   short  ques- 
DS   neexl    to   be   answered    the    written    interrogatories    somc- 
'i  trios    make    up    a    good-sized     pamphlet    of  jargon,    and    are 
ponded  to  by  an  answer  of  the  dimensions  of  a    rBBpectaMe 
v«»linne.      Tins  is  ;i  great  abuse  and   la  uch  discreditable 

"•use.     An  attempt  was  made  in    1852  ta  cure  the  <*-\  i  1  by  an 
interrogatories  should    follow   a   certain    short  form 
•n  as  a  model  ;   but  it  was   soon  found  to  be  the  easiest  tiling 
'iie  world  to  evade  such  questions,  and   the  old  abuse  revived 
ir*    all  its  vigour.     The  remedy,  in  short,  was  the  wrong  rem. 
*  He  only   way  to   get   rid   of  tautology  in  interrogatories    is   to 
i  asion   an  unprofitable  game,  and  this  can   be  done  bv 
lethod    than    bv    m  the    offender    to     install 

js-examination.      But   it  was  contrary   to    the  genius -of  the 
ancery  to  resort  to  cpedient,  and    it   has  pre- 

"^Twl  to  rest   under  the  obloquy  which  its   ponderous    interro- 
and  answers  have  justly  brought  upon  it. 
The  remedy  for  an  insufficient  affidavit  of  documents  is  even 
"•«>•  tsiactory.     You  maj  know  as  well  as  possible  that 

adversary  is  in  possession  of  an  important  document,  which 
bai  deliberately  omitted  from  the  list  he  has  sworn  to;  but 
»u  are  not  allowed  to  prove  its  existence,  or  even  to  ask  him  to 
*■  ear  special  I  v  whether  he   his  that   particular  document  or  U 
'^11  you  can  do  is  to  apply  for  an  order  for  a  further  and  bet 

which    is    always    refused,    unless    by    some    slip    your 
opponent  has  allowed  the  existence  "i  soma  sack  doomncnl  to 
^Ppear  incidentally  on  the  face  of  bis  own  affidavit  of  answer. 
*  "is,  of  course,  seldom  happens  ;  and  if  a  defendant  is  onlv  dis- 
1  >t  and  discreet  enough,  lie  can  always  baffle  the  demand  foi 
of  the   most    material  docume.i  least  iudefi- 

delay  the  process,  until    the  plaintiff,  by  a  i  ircuifous  pro- 
of amendment,  bus  put  himself  in  a  position  to  interrogate 
Immedis  urination  would,  i»t  coarse,  furnish 

<  >!v  :   but,   for  some  odd  reason  or  other,  this  is 
•■••dl,,. 

common    to  all   our  Courts,  which  largely 
*<»1.  138.— No.  275.  8  den 
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detracts  Gram  tin-  efficiency  of  discovery.  Besides  profession 
privilege,  which  entitles  a  client  to  keep  secret  what  lias  [ 
between  himself  and  his  advisers,  and  which  may  perhw 
be  justifiable,  there  is  another  exception  for  which  nothing 
can  lie  said.  If  a  litigant  can  so  far  sever  the  facts  and  (]"*u- 
ments  which  are  t<>  constitute  oil  case  from  those  advanced  In 
the  other  side  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  do  not  prove  or 
tend  to  prove  the  opponent  l>U(    relate  only  to  Im  ■  ■ 

distinction  which  it  sometimes  requires  a  robust  conscii 
insist  on),  he  is  allowed  to  keep  them  back  until  he  tlm 
to  use  them.  The  action  of  ejectment  which  we  instanced  wis 
an  example  of  this  character,  and  it  may  be  paralleled  as  wfll 
in  Courts  of  Equity  as  in  Courts  of  Law.  It  is  easy  to  see  f 
this  exception  grafted  on  to  the  practice  of  discovery  is  a 
of  the  time  when  a  lawsuit  was  regarded  as  a  gam< 
either  nd*  night  make  the  best  use  be  could  of  his  own  wear 
— play  his  cards,  in  short,  as  and  when  he  thought  best,  and  I 
'is  adversary  as  long  as  possible  in  the  dark.  The  jM.uticebw 
partially  survived,  and  indeed  survives  still  in  the  proposed  n" 
Rules,  though  the  principle  is,  we  hope  we  may  say,  expla 

In   order,   therefore,  to   give   full   effect    to    the   princij 
discovery,    what    is  wanted    is,   first,   to    abolish  the   exception 
v.i-    have  mentioned;  secondly,   to   extend  the  whole* 

I    i -ross-exauiiuinij    on    defective    answers    and     afti' 
to  all    our    Courts;    thirdly,    to   give    the   benefit    of    dis 
equally  to  plaintiff  and    defendant   from    the   very  outset  o!  tie 
proceedings,    and,    lastly    and    chiefly,   to   take   from    the  Cv 
the  power  of  disallowing  questions  because  they  ofiV 
pedantic  rules  of  evidence  or  for  any  except  well-founded] 
to  be  distinctly  specified  in  the  Rules  of  Court.     No  one 
read  the  Schedule  to  the  Judicature  Act  without  inaW 

tions  of  a  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  which  we  have  poinfc 
But  on  this,  as  on  a  great  many  other  points,  neither  the  ScholnV 
nor  the  Rules  have  yet  assumed  the  perfect  shape  which 
have  been  given  to  them  if  more  time  had  been  available  f 
deliberation. 

When  we  examine  the  specific  provisions  as  to  discover)*,  1 
find  that  what  the  proposed  Rules  really  do,  is  to  I 
Court  the  same  discretionary  power  of  disallowing  qu 
on  any  ground,   which  has  hitherto  been  exercised  at  ( 
Law,   although    the    form    of    the    procedure    is    somewhat  I* 
proved.      The  Schedule  indeed  provided  that  no  re!< 

should  bedisnllowed,  but  in  the  teeth  of  this  en 
the  Rules  restore  the  old  arbitrary  power  of  disallowance,  W* 
in  such  instances  as  we  have  before  given,  has  prai 
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ie  benefit  of  full  discovery.  We  look  in  vain  in  the 
Rules  lor  any  clear  direction  tliut  such  petty  objections  as  we 
liavi  d    shall    not    prevail    in    the   future    as    they    have 

prevailed  in  the  past,  though  there  are  vague  indication--  that 
•>ucb  a  reform  would  be  approved.  The  result  mav  well  Ik-, 
that  each  i  of  the  new  Court  will   deem  itself  bound   bj 

its  own  previous  practice  (a  1  the  Rules  declare  in  general 

term*  that  it  shall  be),  and  that  little  or  nothing  substantial  will 
1*  done  to  make  discovery  one  whit  more  affective  or  less 
cumbersome  than  it  has  been  in  days  gone  by.  The  absence 
from  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  any  working 
corrective   for  imperfect  or  evasive    discovery   seems   to   bave 

€  acted  some  attention,  but  the  subject   is  dealt   with 
feeblest  way.      Power  is  given  to  a  Judge  to  order  a   fur: 
either  in  writing  WMX,     This   may  work,  but   it 

Voulil  he  incomparably  better  to  give  to  the  questioning  parrv 
toe  absolute  right  to  cross-examine  the  oll'ender.  The  more 
stnogen'  f  this  kind   is   made,  the  less  temptation   will 

pfe»ders  feel  to  recur  to  their  inveterate  vice  d  tautological 
interrogator  ies. 

I:<r  blot,  still  worse  in  principle,  though  likely  to  be 
*•»  extensively  mischievous  in   practice,  is,  that  the  Rules  SB> 

F^shr  recognise  the  old  doctrine  that  S  DUin  shall  not  l>e  ciiin- 
l*Ued  to  make  discovery  of  what  in  his  view  forms  part  of  his 
OWSC&se  :  in  other  words,  the  pernicious  notion  thai  I  lawsuit  U  a 
BCD  party  may  play  his  cards  to  the  l>est  advan- 
I  keep  them  dark  in  the  mean  time,  still  finds  |  pla.  e 
Holes   which,   in    the  main,   ere    based   upon   the  opposite 

lim  :    so    hard    is  it   for    lawyers    to    shake  oil'  the  trantmei 

ontinucd  custom. 
The  same   want  of  vigorous  and    explicit   t ie.it ment    may   be 
r*eed  in  the  application  of  our  second  and  third  maxims. 

ing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  preface  the  chapter  on 

wling  with   an  express  declaration   abolishing  all  the  rules  of 

cial  pleading,  and  substituting  untechnieal  or  open  pleading  ; 

not  done.      Instead  of  it,  a  series  of  orders  is  given 

out    of  harmony,  it    is  true,  with    the   old    special 

Pauling  rules,  but  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  mainten BJ 

of  them.     And  when   it  is  i  rod   that  all  ii 

us  are  overridden  by  the  Note  that,  where  no 

ion  is  made  by  the  Act  oi  the  Rules,  the  present 

and  practice  of  each  division  of  the   Court  remain  in 

■  is  far  from   certain  that  we  havi  n   the  last  of 

al  pleading, 

the  regulations   which    provide  for   settling   the  form  of 

8  2  issues 
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israei  to  be  tried,  Che  Rules  provide   no   definite   nuu 
for  bxing^iig  the  question  under  th<  on  of  tin 

nnd,  what  is  much  more  serious,  no   provision  to   put   an 
the  misduevtma  practice  ol  submitting  mixed  i-  inland 

law  to  the   derision  of  juries.      Such    faults   as  tl 
be  remedied  :    but  it  is  not  the  less  important   that  the  r 
should  he   applied  at  the   outset,  instead    of  waiting   until  it  i-> 
evolved   out  of  a  chaos  of,  perhaps,  conflicting  decisis 
role  of  practice  which  might  be  .settled  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
Sometimes   takes    years  to  define   itself  by  the  costly  process  of 

judicial  evotari 

Out  fourth   maxim — that  tin*  mode  of  trial  should    lw 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge — appears  in  the  Rnh  [bniJB 

mutilated  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable. 

The  discretion  given  to  the  Judge  is  modified  intwowtj** 
In  the  find  place  lie  has  the  power  to  remit  the  cause  to  i  dspotvi 
called  a  Referee  (a  subject  to  which  we  will  recur  prescnl 
in    the    next    he   is   deprived   of  the   power   of  a  rri; 

without  .1  jliry,  ifa  defendant  desires  a  jury.      No  such 
right  appears  to  be  given  to   .1   plaintiff,  and   it  is  bv  n< 
■  mis  wh>  either  party  should  l>e  able  to  override  the 
of  the  Court  upon  the  matter,  or  if  so,  why  the  defendan 
be  specially    favoured    in    this   respect.       Rxperiew 
]>' »i nt  to  a  very  different  rule.      Whether  a   particuhu 
allowed  the  choice,  will  prefei  o  Jury  to  an  unassisted  or  unim-~ 
peded  Judge,  depends  in  good  deal  upon  his   p 

babita  and  experience.     But  there  are  certain  classes  of  cnseii** 
irhicfa  a  jury  would  always  be  preferred,  and 

part,    just  the  cases  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed.     ThiL^ 
a  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  .!  Company  would 

imagine,   always    prefer  a  jury.      The  woman,  whether  plainti^* 
or  defendant,  in  a   breach  of  promise   case,   would  certainly  o^^ 
so.      A  shopkeeper,  suing  for  the  price  of  goods  suppli< 
minor,  would   invariably  make  the  same  choice.     A  deirmUu»  1 
in  a  tangled  ease,  who  knows  that  he  is  wrong,  and  is  d< 
met.  s«>  hi-  does  not    like    to    pay,   will    rather  t 

chance  of  getting  ;<  blundering  jur  leave  himself  in  *i 

hands  ot  an  intelligent  Judge.      \i"',  i  i  .  the  man 

bad  case  will  desire  a  jury.     There  seems  no 

re.  whether  on  the  part  of  a  plaintiff  or  a  defendant, 
be   indulged;   and   the  Rules  which  deprive  a  plaintiff  of 
privilege  of  a  jury,  unless  the  Judge  thinks  fit  to 

well  mete  out  like  measure  to  a  defendant  also. 

Tbil  doubt  «»ne  of  those  matters  on  which  it 

i  thought   desirable   to  make  some  concession  to  what  i*  < 


supposed  to  In   ■  popular  prejudice,   but  wl  >nn    the 

in  this  respect^  thei  should  at  leu 


are  to 


assume 
on  so  im 


portn 


iit.     Ami  the 


no  menus 


taut  a  ji    ■ 

unbiguity.     Thu  I   in  them  a  provision  em- 

powering a   Judge  to  din  il   wiihoiit  .»  lmrj 

ause  or  matter,  which  before  the  Act  could,  without  consent 
be  parties,  be  tried  without  a  jury."     It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  say    what    this   means.       Two    suits    involving   pre» 

ir    questions    may     he    instituted,    even    now.    one     in    a 
Comrnun  Law  Court,  and  the  other  in  the  Court  oi  Cha 
for  there   is   a  large  area  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.     In   a 

dure    will    be   an    absolute    right    to   ■  jury  ;    in   the 
\  no   such   right  at  all.      When    universal    jurisdiction    is 
it  to  all   the   Divisions,  how  if  it  to   be  determined  whether 
a  erase  ol    this   dew  ription   is  or  is  not  one  in  which  a  jury  can 
he  'lispensed  with  without  consent  ?      Is  the  meaning  this — that 

of  the  High  Court  a  jury  may  be  insisted 
and  that  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  it  may 
■eft  r?     Ii  bo,  an  intention  so  startling  o  he 

jnnd  learly  expressed.    And  if  this  obscurity  were  removed 

»rt    Would     still    be    difficult   to    reconcile    the    pro\  •  the 

.  that  a   defendant  shall  always    he   entitled    to   a  ji 
*itli  the  apparently  conflicting   provision   «.|    the  Rules,  that  in 
-.  tin-  Judge  shall  have  power  t<«  direct  a 
hout  a  jury. 
IN  e  only  incongruitj  to  be  found  In  the  regula- 

rs on  the  subject,  for  while  the  Schedule)  as  we  have  seen, 
es  the  right  of  a  defendant    to    insist  on  a  trial 
nd  Jury  in   all  case1?,  the  Statute   itself  enable- 
large  anil   important   class  of  cases,  to  substitute 
'finl  trial    by   Judge    and   Jury.        I 

:     in   in.,:,'   oases  the  Court   is  allow* 
vvithajurv,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  also  dispensing 
the  Judge.      And  yet   to  the   lay  mind    it  would  seem  thai 
a  referee  may  be  trusted,  in  all   cases  which  the  Court  thinks 
,  to  sit  alone  without  a  jury,  a  judge  might  be  equally 

uSted    to    sit    alone,    in   cases    also    thought    suitable,  u  hn 

the  work  himself  instead  of  sending  it  to  a  deputy. 

'  h  oaztm  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  seems  to 

e  nioi>'  lopted  by  the  Schedule  and  the  Rules  than 

oi   the  other  principles  which  we  bave  considered,      she 

"hedule  in  effect  makes  vivd  idence  the  rule,  but  gives 

1  the  Court  a  discretion  of  allowing  affidavit  evidence  where 

thought    mot  uient.      It    is,  however,    left    in    doubt 

idence  is  to  extend   to  the  large 
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class  of  Casei  in    which    the  pleadings  will  speak  for  thenml 
bo  as  to  r-  It    it    is  I 

■  the  intention  should  be  mach  more  cl 

on  the  other   hand,  affidavit  evidence  is   still  in    n 

sinh  cases,  the  Rule*  must   be  credited  with  a  dcpl« 

in  in  favour   of  the  worst  part  of  the  |- 
of  Chancery. 

inothex    provision    of   the    Rules    empowers  (t,  6 

sufficient  cause,  to  allow  evidence  to  be  taken 

Examiner.     If  this  is  mi  ntaodedtoado 

the  Common  Law  practice  of  issuing  Commissions  to  examil 
witnesses  who  arc  prevented  by  distance  or  ill  b< 
appearing  in  Court,  it  is  right  enough.  Even  if  it  i 
meant  to  extend  so  BUT  as  to  sanction  the  OXfl  mi  nation  in  chil 
before  an  examiner,  of  a  witness  who  refuses  to  moke  i 
lavil  in  a  caw  when*  affidavit  evidence  ought  to 
aqnally  nnobjectionablc.    But  if  it  it  meani  as  sn  ado] 

the  pernicioni    practice  of  the  Court    of  Chancery,  under  whi< 
evidence  of  conflicting  witnesses  is  taken  01  art  oi 

used    before   ■    Judge    who    has    no   opportunit 

demeanour  of  the  witU  id  judging  of  their  credibility. 

oannol  be  too  energetically  condemnrd.      This   abu 

'  ourt  of  Chancery  oniv  because  the  Legislature  declined 

supply  a  sufficient  staff  of  Judges  to  do  the  most  important  pi 

•  i|   their  work  themselves,  and  ought  not    to  be  tolerate- 

of    our  whole    judicial    systei 

Ambiguity  on  a  vital  point  like   this   is    about  the  gravest  fat 

with  which  a  code  of  procedure  could  be  onarged. 

Our  sixth   maxim   is  handled,  Imth   in  the    Act   and 

Rules,  with   an  amount  of  indecision  which,  il  left   unrcmedit 
will  be  ■  lasting  blot  on  this  great  measure  of  Forensic  . 
It  is  either  right  or  WTong  that,  in  the  first  instan-  •  -,  >j in- 
law should  go  before  a  single  Judge.      It  can  scarce!  | 
to  assort  such   questions  beforehand,  and  say  that  SU< 
a  elate  ibaU  be  beaxd  by  a  Full  Court, and  such  and  racbanodi 
closs   by  one  Judge  only  ;  and    this  for   the  obi 
until  the  hearing  the  Court   can   do   no   more   than  guess 
degree  of  difficulty  Off  importance  of  the  points  to 
A   preliminary   heat  in  ide  such  a  matter  might  often  1 

as   tedious  as  the  final   ai  itself,  and  no  one.  inci 

I  le.      A  rule  that,  in   1  I 
Number  1    <>i   the   Court,  Judges  shall  sit  singly  to  be 

-1    that    in    DivisJOni 
in  Courts  of  not  less  than  three,  a  indefensible  on  the  fa> 
and    if  am  thing   could  make   it   more  so,  it    would   be 
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Visibility  that  the  points  brought  before  the  First  Division  would 

eater  difficulty  and  greater  moment  than  those    whi 
Full  Court  is  to  be  employed  to  solve. 

ret  this  is  the  scheme  of  the  Act  and  of  the  Rules. 
The  Chancery  Division,  which  now  deals  with  miliums  where 
the  Common  Law  Divisions  deal  with  hundreds  or  t; 
which  embraces  within  its  jurisdiction  all  the  most  refined  and 
Sttbtle  equities  which  have  hith.rto  been  forcL'i:  f"  Common 
Lav.  >rk  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  with  single- 

es,   while    the  energies    of    Full    Courts   arc  to  be 
d  in  the  Common  Law  Divisions  on  every  point  of  law 
^'hieh  the  advisers  of  the  litigant!  mav  be  ingenious  enough  to 
raise. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  utterly  Lrreconcileable  not  only  with 
uur  principle  but  with  any  principle  al  all,  and  ongfal 
suffered  to  deform   the  Statute  when   it  comes  into  actual  OJ 
tj,»n.      And  be  it  observed  that  this  is  an  arrangement  which  no 
«»ne    defends.      It    is  simply  a   relic  of  a   bad  past,    which   the 
*-<*gis]ature  has  not  had  the  courage  to  destroy,  even  when  it  was 

■raged  in  the  task  of  revolutionary  reform.    The  on  I  ■ 
torbica  has  been  put  forward  in   its  defence  is,  that  it  would  be 
v  to  multiply  Judges  sufficiently  to  furnish  full  Courts 
be  <  haneerv  Division,  and  that  single  Vice-Chancellors  ! 
n  found  by  experience   good  enough  Judges  of  First  Instance. 
'  hi*  is  true,  but  the  argument  of  economy  is  all  the  other  way. 
f-**t  Sittings  in  Banco  be  abolished  in  all  the  Divisions   (except 
1,1   certain   ran-  cases  to  be  specially  provided  for  in  C 
•*»«1     ('.num.. a     Law     Divisions    alike),    and    a    vast    Bating    of 
judicial   power  will   be  effected,   which  may  Ik-   utilised,  where 
'*   will  be  urgently  called  for,  in  a  strong  intermediate  Court  of 
*M»peal.      This  will  serve  the  purpose  now  served  by  Courts  in 
and  other  important  purposes,  too.     No  one  denies  that 
***-a  is  the  right  thins   to  do,  though  Parliament  has  not 
the  coin  i  it. 

When    we   seek    in    the  Judicature  Act   and    Rules    for  the 
lion  of  our  last  maxim,  we  arc  oppressed  by  the  aadnCdi 
taak. 
In   the   must  sweeping  terms  every  Judge  is    empowi 

thin    wl  be    thinks    fit   of    his   judicial 

It  mav  be  admitted  that  delegation  of  some  kind  OB 
'*    Ih*  sanctioned,  and,  indeed,  in  certain  pa  .  to  an  cv 

h  is  not  permitted  at  present      It  is  not  right  thai  the  time 
''l      a  Judge  should  be  occupied    in   adding   up   figures,  and   coin- 

rasl   amount  <>!   analogous  work. 
H  h  imc  one  in  the  CO  i  large   pro- 

portion 
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portion  of  the  judicial   investigations  which  came  bet.> 
( '«»urts.     It  j-  is  waste  of  power  to  put  upon  such  men  u 

we  have,  and  always  hope  to  have,  for  Judges,  tasks  which  maj 
anally  well  performed  by  inferior  officials.     Hut  the  pown 
of  delegation   should   be  strictly  confined  to   matters  w:  i 
not  require  the  highest  efTorts  of  the  judicial  min  to  seal 

CttUSes  b?  wholesale  to  be  disposed   of  by  referees,   arbi 
chief  clerks,  registrars,  and  deputy-registrars,  is,  in  efli 
the  standard  of  the  acting  Judiciary.     The  excuse  for  the  at* 
qualified    power  of  delegation  which   it  is  proposed  to  en 
.1    believe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  beforehand  the 
subjects  which  admit  of  so  being  dealt  with,  and  that  tin 
may  be  trusted  to  use  the  authority  with  discretion,  and  to 
a  seemly  limitation  on  themselves,  even  though  tin 
not  thought  fit  to   impose  it  upon  them.      Experience,  hoi 
has  taught  us  the  unsoundness  of  this  argument.      Ir  is  quite  trad 
ilia:  no  Judge  will  send  to  a  delegate  work  which  he 
to  be  done  by  himself — that  is,  if  it  is  possible  for  bi 

very  Judge  must  feel  that  it  is  hitter  that  causes  sh- 
tried  bj  inferior  officials  tlian  thai  they  should  not  be  ti 

all,    and    when     he     finds    himself    overwhelmed    with    work.  (I 

becomes  a  neces&it)   lor  him  to  delegate  his  functions,  ratbrr 

than    leave    the  work    undone,.      Illustrations   of    this    will    CTOW 
upon    the   mind    of  every   one    who    has   seen    anything 
existing  procedure.      In    Chancery  and   on    Circuit,  chief  clerks 
and  arbitrators  arc  employed  t<>  do  work  which  properly  ' 
to  Judges,  and  the  whole  of  the   business    of  the 
of  Bankruptcy  is  delegated  to  a  body  of  registrars,  who  we 
selected  to  do  judicial  work,  and   are  not   paid  on  the  - 
which  judicial  work  ought  to  be  remunerated* 

With  sin  h  warnings  before  us  let  it  not  be  said  that  unlirniteJ 
licence  to  send  causes  to  deputies   can   be  conferred   on 
worked  Judges  without  grave   injury  to  the  administration  * 
justice. 

We  have  said  enough  to  explain  why  the  pr«  ;  ■*!«*• 

practice   seems   to  us    to    need    a   thorough    console 
revision,   but  before   we  part  with  it  we  are  anxious  to  ku*p' 
against   two  very  natural   misconceptions.      We  would   no 
it  supposed  on  the  one  hand  that  our  observations  are  put  forth 
as  an  attempt  at  exhaustive  criticism.      The    ground    i 
the  rules  is   so  large  that   it  would    need   ten    timi  pace  »t 

our  disposal   to  pass  in   review   all    the  defc 
The  points  we  have  dwelt    upon  have   been    selected  from  tDtMJ 
more,  m  affording  the  best  illustration  of  the  kind  of  workwl 
\et  remains  to  be  done.      If  the  general  principles  foi  whick** 
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contended  are  even  approximately  sound,  dule  nnd 

ght    to   I"  Mated    into   one   complete  code   of 

>crdure  with  no  omissions   to   invite  flic    resuscitation  of  I 

n  in  different  branches  of  the  one  Supreme  ( 

tl  no  Ambiguities  to   farnitfa  material  for  years 

nical  and  costly  litigation,     So  lifications  would 

b  will   make  the  code  of  the  fixtui 
•lit  with   itself  and  with  the  broad    principles  on  wliii  \< 
o  hi'  based,  and  no  pa  Id  be  spared  to  treed 

nrperfections  of  phraseology  which  seem  sometimes  to  sng- 
ol    the    very    procedure    which    is 

the  other  hand,  we  should  be  still  more  grievously  rnis- 

ived     if    it     wire    supposed    that     WC    lin.li  i  \  ;ilirc     the     » 
*     have   ventured    to   critiri.se.      It   is   an   ungrateful    but 
•  part  of  :i  critic's  duly  to  give  special   prominence  to 
hich  he  least   approves,   but    it  does  not   follow  that  the 

bich  he   is   silent  may  not  OUtWeigfa  the  faults  v. 
poses  for  the  sake  of  inciting  amendment     If  we  were 
upon  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith  *m  the  subject,  we 
1    feel   bound    in    the    fullest  sens< 
of    the   design  and   the   truth   of  rhe    principles    on    wb 

mi  d         n ms,  as    they    seem   to  i 

Ctail     only  -    not     unimportant     detail     it     is    true,    but    pre- 

su  c  y  great  work   must  show  for  which 

[me  has  not   been   forthcoming,     The  Judicature  of 
nd  could  not    be    built   on   nobler   lines  than    those    which 
traced  in  Lord  Selborne's  plan.     When  all  the  difficulties 
task  are  considered,  the  passing  of  the  Judical 
stupendous  work,  which  do  i  able  and  resolute 

its  author  could  have  accomplished  within  the  brief  pei 
single  session.     But   the   work   is  onlj  half  done  un  ; 
•rstructure  is  reared   worthy   of  the  foundations   thai   have 
i    laid,  and  for   this   the   country   will   look    to   Lord 
with  a  confidence  not  less    than   that  which    it  rcposi-d  in 
redecessor. 

leal  necessities  compelled 
ir  for   the   completion    of  the 
k  they  have  in  hand.     It  will  not   be  found  -i  daj 
mu\  the  delay  will  Decompensated   a   hundredfold  if  the 
should  be,  as  we   may  well    hope   it    will    be,  to   make 
cature  Act  and  the  Judicature  Rules,  in  their  final  form 
:   io  execution  as — in  spite  of  all  minor   defects — thev 

tception. 


(    *6< 


im.  VIII. —  Discorn  del 

■ 
'  .     Vol.  I.,  Roma,  Ai 
Vol.  II.,  Cngguuri,  1 8 

Ai  general  rule,  the  spirit  of  a  system  i  an  nowhi  re  be 
fairly,   i  lenticallj    learned,  than   Grmed 

guage  of  its  accredited  bo  .  *  >  of  its  n 

need.     The  role  applies  peculiarly  to  tl 
and  hi  the  pi esenl  Pop  onsideral 

ml  with  the  iniii.      Hie  system  aims  -»t  passi 
operative  utterances  through  1 1  * «»  lips  of  i\ 

and    as    no   holder  of  the    high    office  has  evei  -mi 

thrown  his  personalit)  into  his  function,  so  no  lip 
delivered  from  the  Papal  Throne  such  masses  of  m 
all  over,  and  from  head    to  foot,  be  bas  I 

-.  anon  the  moral   diet  which  :»  tun  sycophantic  i 
supplies,  till  every  fibre  of  his  nature  i> 
simple-minded  Bishop  and  Archbishop  Mastai  is  i 

_:ii.M-d  nnder  the  Papal  mantle. 

ii  li.Hill;.  hr  policy,  it  must  be  a  necessity  of  hi 
which  prompts  his  im  essant 

picture  of  the  man;  as  the  man  is  ol 
in  this  tl  y  phrase,  blurts  out,  when  he  ii 

to  hnntirlfj  what  it  delivers  in  rather  □  uea,t 

laid  with  art. 

Much  interest  therefore  attaches  t"  »u<  b  ■  pheo 
publish  ies  of  the  Pope;  and  it  teach 

itself,  other  n  is  are  to  be  learna 

jux  i   in  which,  For  more  than   four  years,  his  ai 

now   been  exhibited      Probablj  in  no  place  and  at   no 
through  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  world,  DM  there  ever 
sented  to  mankind,  even  ha  the  agony  of  war  or  re< 
extraonliiiary  spectacle  than  is  now  witnessed  a!  Home 

thi   Italian  Government  holds  a  perfectly  peaceable,  th 
finally  for*  ible,  p  of  the  residue  of  the  States  c 

(  linn  h  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Pop-*,  remaining  on  his  gro 
petual  blast  ol  fiery  words,  appeals  to  other  lands  at 
futi;  i  makes  his 

ipon  the  Italian  I  lent 

1  i  e  I'n  re  extracts  an  [ch  have  from  tin 

tin  ed  in  the  public  journals,  have  stirred  a  m- 

thrill,  or  sigh  mperaments 

s.      But   they  have   been    totally    insuftii 

convey  an  idea  i  gonrwitfa  which  this  peculiar  warfs 

ea 
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nrriwl  d  be  absolute,  apparently  tin-  oantemptuo 

ritb  which  it   is  regarded  by  the  Gorenimeni  ralin 

the  picture  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  R 

I   a  whole,   rind   considered   in 
•  ith  their  possible  significance  to  the  lutute  peni 

Between    the   20th    of  .    lS7n,    and    the    18th   of 

1873,  this  nonagenarian  Pontiff  (he  is  now  aged,  at  I 
two),  besides  bearing  all  tl  tical 

ment,   and    despite4    intervals    of    illness,   pronounced   two 
ndred  nntl  ninetj    I  n  i,  which  arc  reported  in  the  el 

■   the  two  Volumes  now  tu  be  introduced  to  the 
reader.     They  are  collected  and  published  for  the 
Rev.  Don  P  de  Fnnciacis ;  ami 

med  highly  incendiary  documents,  they  an 
bookshop  of  the  Propaganda,  and  an  to  be  hid  in  the 
>;   of  trade,    by  virtue  of  that   freedom    of  the   press 
*wch  ii  condemns. 

first    question    which    a    judicious    reader    will    put     Is, 

have   reasonable  assurance    that   this   woik   real  I  n 

sports  the  Speeches  of  the  Pontiff  With  aeeurae  v.      And  on    this 

lure  appears  to  be  no  room  for  reasonable   douht.      8 
■vof  them  are  merely  given  as  abstracts,  or  sunti  J  hut  l> 
4s larger  number  in  extenao,  in  the  first  person,  with  minutely 
Qr«ful   notices   of   the    incidents   of    Che  .   such    as    the 

,  the  tears*  of  the  Pontiff  on  the  auditory;  the 
ed    gestures   of  the    one,    the    enthusiastic   shoutings    of 
p  other,  which  cause  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  ring  again. 
railed    notice  which,   instead    of   introducim:    the    first 
ither  inconvenien  i  ded  t<>  it   al  thei  I 

itor  gj  tccount  both  of  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed, 

is  he  took  in  the  execution  of  his  task.     On 
irlv  i  i  ksion    he    seems  to    ha\  ■  rut    and 

reporter  (raccogliton  ):  once  his  absence  is  no 

al,  no  less  thi  i   mate,  eiivuuistaru  e  | 

"particular  instance  (ii.  299)  he  speaks  of  the  Pope  himself 

ually  giving  judgment  on  what  might  or  might  not  be 

tato  pubb  »   a 

^  j  re    ullrimenli).      The    whole  assistance    of   the 

ess  in    Rome  was  freely  given  him  (i.  505).      I"  I  and 

i  of  Don  Pnaqtmlr,  all  emotion,  if  within  the  walls  of  the 

in,  unci  on  the  Papal  side,  is  entitled  to  nspett,  and  must  awaken  syui- 

wbt-n  ho  law  to  deicribc  the  tears  and  sobs  which,  as  he  states, 

ral  prooesvion  of  the  ea-UinSiks  iiuttazzi  (ii.  350),  he  asks. 

be  a  Congress  i  ilea  (rton  tmbra  quttiu  tin  Congrato  di 

ears, 
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,  tar  superior  to  his  own  bad  tpprora 

the  entire   publication  (i.    50t:i).     The    1  ; 
\  olamo  refers  t<i  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  theli 
and  announces  the  whole  work  as  that 
and  the  most  complete  (ii.  11,  15).     So  that  our 
sure  enough;    and   we    ma)    reject    absolutely   the 
which   portions  of  the   book  might  very  well  suggest  • 
that  uc  were  reading  a  scandalous  Pro 

<     i     i    I,,    i   the  spirit  of  true  adoration  will   make  a 
or.  J)on  Pasqualc  ought  to  be  the  best  in  tlie  v 
ches    he    gives   to    the    world    ai  um! 

treasure  is  sublime,  inspired,  divine  (i.  1,   2,  ."- •.      N'ol 
we  quote  these  epithets  textually,  but  they, 
arc  repeated   everywhere,  even  to  satiety,   and   perhaps 
thing  mi  satiety.      v  Receive,  then,  as  from  the  h 

angels,  this    Divine  Volume   of  the  An  ■■  lit     Pio 
1  the  most  glorious  and  venerated  among  all  the  Popes'  i  p. 
portentous   Father  of  the  nations' (p.  11),      Th 
but  it    is  not  all.      He  is  'the  living  Christ'  ( 
V.h.  1.      Then-   is  but 

He   is  i  in   the  face  of  the  Italian  Govemn 
that  protests  :  he  IS  GOD,  THAT  002TDBKM8  (p.  17  ). 

In   a    letter  dated    December   10,   1874,    ani 
monthly  magazine,*  Archbishop  Manning,  with  his  usual  tin! 
hoc1  'for   a    writer  who    affirms    thai    the    1 

Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  the  Incarnate    nnd    \ 
«.l   God    I  really  compassion.'     Will  this  bold  contn 

[st  spare  b  little  from  his  fund  of  pit)  lor  the  Editoi 
Speeches,  who  declares  him  to  be  the  living  ( 
Pope   under   whose  authority  this  declaration    is    p 
■old? 

Truly,  some  of  the  consequences  ot  a  '  free  press' 

•  who   are   astonished    at    the   straii 

freternatural  tension,  the  surexcitation  abnormal*^  to  b 
inflamed  and  inflaming  tone  of  I 
ordinarily  used    by  the   Pontiff',  should   carefully  bee 
thai  the  lids. one  and  revolting  strains,  of  which  m 

[Bpio,  exhibit    to    us    the    atmosphere   whicl 
breathes. 

however,  who   would    most    fi 
indeed,  deni  unce  the   prevailing  strain   and  too   manifest  I 
ol  these   Spee«   ics,  ni.\  find  pleasure,  while  thej 
tribute  i  ering  tenacity,  and,  it   we  may  l>e 
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nt\ •  word,  the  pluck,  which  the  It  mai  b    too  true 

•  Pope    i  .lit  his  misfortunes  on  Lis  own  h 

cavy,  and   tin-'.  ;     !    I  .  weight  of' 

i  the  strong  constitution.  Indicated  by  his  deep  chest 
toilpoi  oice,  bas  had  t<»  straggle  with  various  infirmities. 

mental  resolution,  all  lcol  in'  is  kept  at 

ii(  he  delivers  himself  from  week  to  week  or  day 
,  sometimes,  indeed,  more  than  onoa  in   the  day,  of  hit 
material,  with  a  really  marvellous 
Hunts.  itv,  ingenuity,  energy,  and,  in  [act,  with  every 

Bality,  except  that  the  absence  oi  which,  unhappily,  spoils 
namely,  wisdom.     And,  odd  to  say,  even   toe  weed 
to    be  almost   the  only  one    which   in 
,  not  constantly  paSI  I 
Reversing  the  child's  order  with  hi-  plate  at  dinner,  let  us 
that  which    is   the  WO  also  the   heaviest, 

bel  ire  us:  and   begin  bj   noticing  one  m 
rses  of  the  Hols  Father  to  little  childrei  n    full 

m  and  grace.      For  even  \n\   little  children  go  to  him  on 
.  reciting  after  the  Italian  manner,  _••  in 

i   anti-revolutionary  wrath.     An  u 
before  him  the  sacrilegious  oppressor! 
)     Another  tto  dot  lares  the   Pops   j  i  be 

>f  kings  (ii.  465).     These  interviews  were  turned  by  the 
He  telK  the  children  of  their  pec 

—how    shall    We  tis    tO  giri  BCeful  foVTBVI 

'darling   little    sins:'    anil   certain    orphans   he    again 
ouches   with    the    incomparable    Italian   diminutive    on 
inl  their  rabbiette,  and  lovingly  presents  to  them 
beii  Saviour: — 

that  the  Church  commemorates'  (it  wo* 
| of  Jesus  Christ  the  babe,  tin  yon  cause  Hiia  to  be  rc-b..ru  in 
hearts.  .  .  .  beg  Him   to   put   there   ge.uietb.ing  thut   is  good, 
i  good  will  to  study,  and  to  niiud  your  work  and  all  your 
•  th. 

■  ble  them,  and  semis  them  awav  Hi.  11. 

are   other  examples  pleasing,  such  as  a   dis- 

>urv  to  some  Penitents  ••!  the  Roman  Magdalen,     Alter  d 

flahab,  the  Pontiff  proceeds  in  a  tone  both 
^«0g«-  d  l'atherlv  (ii.  57)  5 — 

^OU,  too,  my  daughters,  carry  the   rod  mark;  you,  too,  car; 
hfc  abl  ii  from  the  assaults,  that  the  enemies  of  your 

.ke.     This  red  mark  you  have  put  upon  you;  and 
is,  the  most  precious  blood  of  Josus  Christ.    Often  inch 

on 
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on  this  blood,  which  lias  merited  for  you  tlio  grace  of  yonr  sain 
ami  your  conversion.     At  the  feet  of  the  crucified  Jesn- 
did  tlio  repentant  Magdalon,  meditate  on  the  love  that  Ho  hoi  I 
you,  and  you  will  triumph  over  all  your  enomiea.' 

There   is,  perhaps,  no!  :i  word  of  this  affectionate  and  sitnpfc 
address,  which  would  not  be  acceptable  evci 
from  a  Nonconforming  pulpit :  so  devoid  is  it  of  the  s| 
the  Roman  Church.     Nor  is  this  the  only  discourse  of  wli 
same  might  be  said  (see,  for   instance.  Disc,  exxii.  |.      V-:  n 
nre  very  sharply   complain    it   sometimes  we  find   in 

aes  the  religions  ideas  which  wc  nre  wont  to  condemn  i» 
rv.      They  are,   perhaps,    less  i1   and    flaj 

might   have   been    expected.     They  assume    promini 
ever,  in  one  p  lv,  where  the  Pope  declar 

of  the  Mother  addn     i  il    o  her  Son  have  aln 
chara< -ter  of  commands  (kaMtO  quasi  raaion  di  cornaiido,  ii 
and  there  is  traceable  in  some  of  the  Addresses  a   curious,  sons* 
times  an  amusing,  idea  of  the  personal  claim  upon    the  IJlftfd 
Virgin   Mary  and  others  of  the  Saints,  which  he  has 
lv  Ins   acts,  especially  constituting   the   Immaculate   Com 
a  part  of  the  Christian  Faith.      'She  owes  you  the  finest  grma 
her  coronet,'  Bays  one  deputation  (i  v  If,'  says  n 

4  it    be  certain   that   gratitude   is   more  lively  in 
earth,  let   him*  (here   wc   are  dealing  with  St.  Loui 
the  Pope  had  erected  a  monument),  *  bv  waj  of  pa-. 
you  back  your  crown '(ii.    116).     And  again,  with    yet  grraw 
naivete*;   'and  most  holy  Mary  the  Im 

Conferred  so  great  an  honour,  surely  she  will  never  allow  Iwfwll 
to  be  onfdOBl  iosil\  ?1  ( ii.  26Y 

Next  after  the  personal   piety  and  geniality,  wbic 
all  the  perversions  of  his  policy  can  extinguish  in  the  Pop-, 
sympathy  remains  due  to  his  irrepressible  sent i men: 
this  even  rumour   has  done  justice  in   some 

example,  at  the  time  of  the  Council,  when  bis  hospitalil 
taxed  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  ver\  poor 
threaten  him  with  an  empty  exchequer,  he  is  comm 
ti»  have  said,  ifacendomi  infallibile,  mi  faranno  falhi 
declaring  me  unrfailable,  they  will  cause  me  to  fail'     In 
volumes  he  explains  to  a  group  of  children  tl 
dance  of  demoniacal  action  in  Italy  by  recounting  an  obs 
then  recently  made  to  him,  'that  all  the  devils  had   been  Id 
from  hell,  except  a  poller,  to  lew  orrivals.'     The 

shows  be  fell  the  ground  to  be  tender,  for  he  introdut 
by  say i  kg    i.  10):  'Here  1  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
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I'tl'ul,  as  it  might  excite  too  much  merriment  ;   but 

fhis  Ibr  children  5  but  for  Bishops  also,  newly-mai  i>s. 

bas  his  comic  anecdote,  and   in  order  that  it  may  be  11 
be    lite  «.t    a   Saint,  though    a    ni 
•    Liguori,    now     not    only    a     Saint,    but    also    Is 
!  in  the  Pope  to  tin-  rank  of  s  Doctor  of  the  Church,  in 
ms,  used  to  bore  '  tlitan  Ministro  Tannu< 

consequently  sometimes   found   it  hard  to  get  witliin   Lis 

r()ne  day,  having  long  to  wait,  tin-  Bishop  taf  upon  th«- 
and  recited  his  'corona;'   and  he  recounts  his  wcariut-ss  in 
of  his  lettrr>.  with  the  comment  which  shall  be  given  in  I 
tongue:  'auesto  benedetto  ministro  nit  Jtt  sputare  wC t 
wlmoin'  iii.  -26Q). 

es  to  Holy  Scripture  are  very  frequent ;  and 
rbaps  hai  b  as  to  suggest  that  he  has  an  accurate 

quaintance  with  it.  They  are  possil  sal 

I  the  services  of  the  Church  for  the  day.     It  is,  lor  example, 
aost  singular  mel  ence  to  tin-  diih- 

I object  of  the  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  to  say  (i.  127),  '  wi- 
lt the  a  iicnt  of  two  <>f  the  Gospels  a  long  Genealogy 
irn,  which  comes  down  from  Princes  ami  Kings.'      Whi 
n,  did  the  Pontiff  Learn  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  had  101 

as    smiths   (ndC  arte  fabbrile^    i.    169)?    with   which 

binary  celebrity  he  oddly  enough  connects  the  mention  of  the 

diluvian  Tubal-cain  in  Gen.  iv.  'll.      Nor   can    anything  be 

ous  than  his  extqesia  applied  to  the  Parable  of  the  Sown. 

iunds   it  to  a  Roman  Deputation  (i,  335).     The  way- 

its  the  impious  and   unbelievers,  and   all    who  are 

esse*  l  levil;  those  who  received  the  seed  among  the 

11s  arc  those  who  rob  their  neighbour  and  plunder  the  Church  ; 

Day   places    represent    those   who    know,    but    do    not    act 

who   are   the   good   ground'/      Vou.       The   g  (Mind  is 

which   is   found   in   all  good   Christians,   iu   all    those   who 

itnerous  Catholic  Clubs.'     \»>\v  tie-  Club-.  00  the 

side  are  Clubs  of  Hell  (ii.   :  sanctity  is  thus  (hem 

unonlj  elsewhere)  identifi<  in  politics.     Nor 

tsecm  •  i  the  resemblance  betn 

ition  oi  the  Vicar  and  that  given  bv  the  Principal 

xiii. 

the    Papal    Exegesis  appears  somewhat   frequently    t<> 
irks  of  do  1.     Thus,  placing  King  Solomon  :< 

'of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  centuries  back  iii.  82))  lu- 
es that  sovereign  the  contemporary  either  of  Pericl 

.  the  Great.      More  important,  because  it  is  a  specimen 


■ 
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of  the  wilful  interpretation  ralent  at  K<>  «Ic 

in  which    he  proves   his  right    to  1m»   the    1  all 

B  id  : 1 1 1  nations,  Ix  <*a, 

in  tin-  >  i  ••  of  Cornelius,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 

Ma  n  if  «rill  read  with  misgiving  the  Pope-  tr 

the  text,  St.  Luke  ii.  52  :  *  \nd  Jesus    m        ed 
stature.'     4  This  increase  was  only  apparent,  for  in  1  [in 
<>f  God,  was  is  already  i  *  the  i 

I  i.  \2).     To  resolve  positive  statemen 
Scriptun*  Into  mere  seeming,  is 

most  ha  favour  with  orthodox  Christi  •  be 

applied  to   statements   affecting  the    Pei 

!,  ti»   what  point  is  it   to  be  carried?   The  Com nn 
Lapide,  which  will  not  Ik-  viewed   with  susp 
Roman  quart)  [Treat  length   this  tnos 

text,  and,  aj  idering  the  varied  language  of  the  Path 

proceeds  t«>  uvj   it  down  that,  besides  growth  in  app 
in  the  opinion  of  men,  and  besides  the  growth  of  what  we  term 
perience,  •  teftfb  «t  proprie,  esto  Christus  non  creverit  sapientu 
ci  Mi.it  til  habitnali,  crevit  tamen  actual i  el 
spiritus  <'t  sapientiam  codcstcin  in  anirna  latentcm,  indies  m 
h    magia  ezerebal   etiam   existens  puer.'     Those  who  desil 
moremodern  statement  may  with  advantage  consult  a  beautiful 
mmentarj  of  Dean  Alford 

l'ut  what  is  really  sad  in  the  Scriptural  references  « 
bti  ^it  application  n  I 

to    political    incidents    and 

appropriation  In  himself  of  passagi  M1* 

relate  to  our  Saviour. 

As   rcypeets  the    former   of  these  topics,  we    may   take  as  *° 
ale,   i  short  speech  to  a  company  of  ladies  engaged  in  ti 
reclamation  of  girls  who  hue  lived  a  life  n 
samt  seal  which  you  have  employed 

to  these  girls,  bj  reclaiming  them  from  sin,  be  careful 

Almighty  that  your  charity  may  also  reach  all   the  rnet 
oft  !i."     Wh.it    would   be   thought  of  the 

IVot.'stant  assoi nation   of  this  country  which  should  ex] 

praying  *" 

conversion   of  Papists?      Tories  and   Liberals  might  in  I 
.roealh  do  a  stroke  of  business    in    politics  win 

charity  and  piety.      In  truth,  it  m 
o|    these    volumes    as   it   the   putting  down  of   Italian    UK: 
and  nationalit)  (which  are  for  the  Pope  one  and  the  - 

constituted  the  •  •  purpose   for   which   the 

bad   been  sent  into  the  world.     Certainly  no  one  can  comf 
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the  Pope's   injunctions   CO  pray  are  not   sufficient  either  in 

r  in  urgency.    The)  arc  incessant.     The  Popr  gives 
whatever  to  the  theory  of  Professor  Tyndall,  or 
of  Mr.  Knight,  who.  as  ire  understand,  so  cleverly  settles 
he  great  Prayers  ontroversy  by  'splitting  the  difference.'      Hut 
•  innumerable  exhortations  to  pray  in  these  volumes, 
i!  lrast  nineteen  in  twenty  are  directed  to  the  establish  ne 
a>und  1  llti.s,  and   the  conversion,  or,  failing   this,  the 

letfroction  of  Liberals,  as  though  they  wen-  the  people  of 
•■m •Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  to  the  triumph 
f  the  Church,    and   the  restoration  of  what  the    l'ojw.  w  i t i i 
uliar  ideas,  is  pleased  to  call  '  peace.' 

.    however,    that    the    comparison,    which    bfl    diaws 
:  women  living  by  the  wages  of  sin  and  Liberals, 
nits  of  a  vet  more  pungent  application  in    t 
flio  are,  in  the  Pope's  exes,  even    worse  than  Liberals.      These 
holies,  who  have  *  disdained  the  light  of  faith.* 

•Vie  will,  ii.  31  |.  he  judged  mure  sev/-ielv  than  women 

jrholive  in  shame,  but  who  are  far  more  likely  to  repent 
ht  of  faith'    is,  we  opine,  that    of  tin-    Vatican  Council  J  ami 
I  Catholics'  appear  to  be  the  eminent  men  who  declined 
immemorial   truths    the   novelties  ami    the  historical 
I  it  imposed. 

mch  remains  to  be  added  to  this  portion  of  the  ex: 
ry  picture.     The  prisoner  aot   imprisoned,  who  is  weekly 
b]  crowds  or  companies  ol  Lawbreakers,  glorying  in  im- 

.  es  from  them,  and  from  the  sycophants  about  him. 
lion    not    only   excessive    in    its  decree,  hut    of   a   kind 
o   an  unbiassed  mind,  ma\  seem  to  bonier  on  profanity. 
him  with    the   Scripture    worthies  generally    is    not 

Claiming,  under  the  new-fangled   Roman  relig ioi 
in    his    single   hands   all    the   governing    DOWejl   ol 
emer  over  1  is  (  him  h.  it    is  also  in   the  sufferings  of  Chi 
at  he  and  his  worshippers,  he  with  some  little  excuse,  they 
ith  hardly  any.  find  a    fit    standard  of  comparison  for  what   he 
Viw  as  to  his  own  sufferings,  we  have  no  douht 

must  suffer  much,  when  he  looks  abro&i  theChritl 

'M,  and  reckons  up  the  results  of  what  the  most  distinguished 

oar  Roman   Catholic    laymen,    in    a    lecture    to    the    Roman 

of  a    midland    town,   recently    and    justly    called    the 

isastrous  Pontificate  on   record.     Bui    th< 

itioned    incessantl  book   are  the  sufferings 

I    to  he   inflii  he  Italian  Kingdom  upon   the  so- 

*i  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican.     Lei  as  see  how,  and  with  what 

Disuse  of  Holy   Scripture,    they    are  illustrated    in    the 

No.  275.  T  au\.Wvw:<\. 
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authorised  work  before  us.     *  He  and   his  august  consort,'  lays 

Pasquale,  speaking  of  the  Count  and   I 
bord,  <  were    profoundly  moved   at   such   great   af 
the  Lamb  of  the  Vatican  (JAgnello  «/•  /  ]"alirnn><,  ii.  M5)  has  ti> 
endure.' 

On   the   23rd   of   March,    1873   (ii.    291)   the    Pope   ilr 
piotUM  ol  tin-  Aposilrs.  repairing  to  our   I. "id,  and  ilesired  f 
lliin  to  take  their  rrst  around  Him.      He  proceeds: 

'  Even  now  there  if)  a  parallel  to  this ;  when  from  different  parti  ( 
the  Catholic  world  the  Bishops  and  Missionaries  repair  to  Rome  tiut 
they  may  give  account  of  their  missions  to  the  pre.Ke.ut  moat  nnwortlij 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and   find  will-  .arrow  limits  of  tlw 

Vatican  an  interval  of  rest  from  their  labours/ 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1871  the  Pope  reminds  his 

employes  of  the  solemn   words  used   by  -^t.  Thomas,  when 
proposed   to  accompai  Matter  t«»  death,  4  Let  us  also 

that  w<>  may  die  with  him'  (John  xi.  1<*.>.      '  You,'  he  ssj 
r fu^  who  this  morning  resemble  those  faithful  followers  of  Jf*u> 
Christ,  in  \<"n  \isit   to  the  fool  of  the  Pontifical  throm 

ith  of  August,  1871,  he  is  visited  by  the  Fir/tie  di  Maria; 
and  again,  he  compares  their  visit   to   the   act   of  the  IilesM 
Virgin  and    her  companions,  who  stood    In  the  Cross  of 
(ii.   212).       lie  adds:  'It    is    not,    however,   true    that   oi 

'.rv  I   suffer   the    pains  which  JesUS  Christ  suffered  »>n  IIi>- 
and  0B11    In    B  Certain    sense  can    it    be  said   that  in   met' 

renewed  in  figure  all  that  was  in  fact  accomplish 

Divine    person   of  the   Redeemer.'      Even   so  he  quotes  I 
e\pressiblv    solemn    words    of  our    Lord  at  the   moment 

xviii.  'J),   kI    am  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  at»«' ' 
e  the   light   to  employ  the  very  words   of  Jesus  Christ 
Father,  those  whom  Thou  hast  given   me  I  will  n< 
il/tlisli  inihi,  non  }»rtlam).* 

It   is  futile  to  attempt  a  defence   of  language   such  as 
by    alleging   that,    according  to    the    beautiful    observation  fl 
St,  Augustine,  Christ  is  relieved  in   His  poor,  and   i 
ing  tn  die  vet  loftier  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  the  measure 
ingi  is  fillad  up  in  His  saints.     Where  St,  Paul  with 
DC.  does  not  fear  to  tread.      Wh*  iul 

of    his    sufferings,  n<»    h-s?   truthful    than 
(SCO  87),  he  did  not  rail  them  his  ' 


•  It  ii-  •  i  r*nge  to  obaorve  that  the  words  quoted  I 
witl,  the  Volga*  with  tht  spprobaUtn 

.  mihi,  no.-.  ,  1.-H 
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0 1 untary  sojourn  within  the  walls  of  a   noble   Palace 
is   open    to    all    the    world,    and    which    he   can    inha 
re-enter,   when   and    as  he  pleases.      When   he  recorded 
doedi  of  Priscilla   b  lila,  who  fag  his  lift  bed 

ose<l   their   own  (Rom.  xvi.   3),  he  did    not    compare  even 

noble   sacrifices   with    the    ministries   rendered    in 
(pels,  by  her  whom  the   Pope  teaches  us  to  deem  the   holiest 
roraen,  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself.     His  sublimity  is  ever 
mple,  natural,  and  healthy,  as  the  daring  and  stilted  phrases 
lie  modern  Vatican  are  the  reverse. 

Pope    sees    in    his   own    official    character   such    high 
nal  titles  and  such   nearness  to  Christ,  it  can  be  no  wonder 
should  raise  those  titles,  which  axs  oflit  ml,  to  an  metre- 
laary  altitude.      He  does    not,   indeed,   quite  emulate    in   sill 
h  the  astounding  language  of  Don  Pasquale,  who  alw 
mad    in  white   linen  when    the   Pope  goes  mat!    in    v> 
n.*     Vet   he  says  (ii.  265),  'Keep,    my  Jesus,  through   the 
trumentality  of  the  sat  of  the   Apostles,  through  the 

trumentality  of  the  clergy,  this  flock,  that  God   has  given  t>> 
<tntl  t>. 

o  wonder  then,   as   he    is    thus   partner   With    Christ    in    a 
Mate   and   transcendent  sense,  that  he  should   give   us  as  ■ 
our  Italian   politics,   whoever   is   for   me,   is  for  God. 
con  me,  e  con  Die).      It   may  be  thought  that  this  is  the 
notion  which  all  Christian  men  should  make.     But  that  is 
«is   opinion.       When    similar   manifestations    of    piety   ate 
snlec!  alf  of  the  Italian  Government,  mildly  to  con- 

ate  their  cause,  which  is  after  all  the  cause  of  a  great  nation, 
executes    summary   justice    (ii.    317)    upon    such    prcteu 
mebody  has  had  the  boldness  to  write, (< God  is  not  on  the 

of  the  Pope,  but  on  the  side  of  Italj 

This  assertion,  somewhat  impudent^  is  contrary  to  the  facts, 

first    of  all    1    shall    say,   that    if   Italy    is  with   God,    then 

•.  ith  His  Vicar.1      It  is  all  of  a  piece.      Notl 

superhuman   is  good  enough  for  the   Pope;  and  in  the 

edition  of  the  Roman  religion,  probably  even  this  will  not 

bowa  when-  Don    Pasquale,   an   aec«»m- 
Aed   professor  of  flunkey  ism   in  things  spiritual,  calls   the 
bt  by  the  term  '  inspired.1     Again,  in  presenting  his 
unieg  to  Count  de  Chambord  (ii.  547),  he  has  it  thus: 


ting  of  the  probable  oonditioa  t>(  liuttazzi  in  the  oil 
j»  bo  knows  not  what  his  flite  mny  be,  and  is  BOtLstted  with  calling 
infdi'v-     Don  Poaquak-,  on  tin-  other  )i  and  (p.  348),  says  that  the  I 
Supreme  Judge   in   the  Church,  wu  thereby  entitled  to  prODOtn 
far  more  definite  and  terrific  on  the  unhappy  Beotariao  .  bin  was  pleased 
bu  judgment  un  k  rotable  v.il  of  tn*  jodgflMffitl  of' 

T    2 
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1  EM  gran  volume,  ove  il  Divin  fecondo 
Smrto,  parlando  Plo,  bug  vcrbo  dotta.' 

\or  ran    it    Iw»  said   that   the   Pope  himself,  hero    at   least,  I 
sli'irt  of  bis  obsequious  editor,  when  vre   observe  Ihi 

of  his  own   authority    :is    matched  with  that    of  an  i: 
prophet :   even  of  him  whom  Ciod    '  sent   untu    David/  a 

professed  to  tell  out  to  the  King  the  rerj  words  which  tbi  I 

•ivon  him  i'l  Sam.  vii.  1-1  \\.      To  the  parishioners 
Roman  parishes,  he  as  *  their  Sovereign,'  explains 
:ui«l   fake   position,   not    of  Italy  only,  but  of  the   ( iovernn 

.       '       DOoU y,  after   his  manner,  appropriates   V 
the  wonts  of  our  l.onl,  '  1  I«-  thai    i>  DOl  with  me,  is  against  I 
and  thin,  appareotli  under  some  strange  paroxysm  of  excit 
be  prooet 

•You  have,  then,  my  beloved  children,  the  fow  wards  wb 
desired  to  say  to  you.  But  I  go  farther.  My  wish  is  that  all  ^ 
monts  should  know  that  I  am  speaking  in  this  strain.  I  wish  tl 
should  know  it,  inasmuch  as  I  do  it  for  their  good.  And  I  h« 
the  right  to  sjH-iik,  sum  mors  Aon  Netfhan  the  prop&ef  to  Dand  i 
K'nuj  ntsscas  MM  <*A*  Xnlan  jiro/tta  al  Re  Dnciae),  and  a 
more  than  Ambrose  had  to  Thcodosius.' 


- 
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The  comparison  with   St.  Ambrose  and   his  meinorabl* 
noble  proceedings!  is   pragmatical  enough:  but  it  is  suns 

<[  l>\  the  monstrous  declaration   by  the  Pope  a 
riorltj  teacher.      We  spoke  some    pages 

of  sighs  or  shrugs  as  the  signs  of  emotion,  w] 

utterances,   re]  i   the    public  |"iun;i Is,     ... 

time   turn  Bui    if  Christendom  stiU   believi 

tianit\,  this  audacity,  of  which  Exeter  Hall  will  indeed  I 
.  [■  io   beyond  either  sighs  or  shrugs:  it  more  fitlv 
■6  a  shudder. 

This  daring  assumption,  however,   is  not  an 
caprice;  it  is  as  it  Were  i  norma]  result  of  the  Pope's  ha 
outemplation,  of  moostroi  perjx 

.  and,  yet  more,  of  that  ec  fsteflo 

iduall)  (audi  s/e  must  hope,  without  any  distinct 
onal  gloi iiu  ition  (<i  the  Pope 
ItapsOfl  of  a  Divine  worship,  due  from  men 
rauunos,  is  not  ocdi  the  official  Vicar,  but  also,  Li 

!  on  earth  (s< 
tcred  generally,  but  wchflV* 
sacred  hand 

most  sn>  >).      Well  mn 

safsfclbaii  FSfsC1    Btsslau. 


nr  there  seems  to  be  meditated  ■  Pope-worship  (Papstcult),  to 
itondbwide  the  God-worship.     Of  tin;  things  ire  an  bringing 
many  are  so  strange  that  they  tan  hardly  at  once 

In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  the  true  passes  beyond 

i  irv  limits  of  the  credible. 

A  subordinate    pari    of    this    system    is   to    be    found    in    the 

which    the    work    e\  the    world,    with 

rfexence  to  the  assumption  of  the   title  '  Pius  the  Great.1     In 

"_ersod  places  of  the  volume)  ippliedj  as  well  it  may  bC| 

a  Pope    who    is    termed    in    them    himself  a  prodigy    and 

i> miracle.      These  precedents  carefully   gathered,  may  hereafter 

an    important    element    in    some    catena    demonstrative 

Deral  consensus  of  mankind.      Hut,    moreover,    it    seems 

letti,  a  leading  Papalino,  made  known 

Pope   that   good    Catholics  (a  phrase  which   here  means 

Ultramontane*)  desired  to  pay  him  two   new  honours. 

t)se  of  them    was  to  adjoin    to   his  name  the  title  oj  //  Crfffl 

We  ma j,  perhaps,  refer  to  another  scene,  acted  1800 
l  ago  not  far  from  the  Vatican,  and  recorded  by  Shakespeare. 

>vas  a  crown  offered  1,  being  offered  bin 

buck  of  bin  hand,  thus ;  aud  then  the  people  fell  a 
•touting.  .  .  . 
'Brutus.  Was  tbo  crown  offered  him  thrice? 

'Catca.  Ayo,  marry,  was't :  aud  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every  time 
1  than  other.' — Julius  C<esar,  ii.  2. 

1     Pope  gives   three    reasons,   as    they  may  be  called,  for 

'^lining,   or  rather  for   not   accepting;  *  cvci  m   gentler 

i  Other/      The   first   is   that  our  Saviour  when  called   '  Good 

replied    'that    God   alone  is    good.'     The   second,    that 

(t<«\  is  great    and  worths    to   be   praised.'     The  third   admits 

J«t  three  truly  great   Pontiffs  did   receive   this  title,  but  onlj 

were  dead  and  gone,  and  when  the  judgments  of  men 

ie    more  calm  and   clear.      Rather   a  broad  hint  for 

when  it  arrives. 

;  is  time  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  the  trucu- 

,    which    unhappily  prevails  over  every 

bese  Dis<  i  • 

dex,  however,  fully  to  appreciate  this  portion  of  the  case, 

a u  necessary  to  bear  in  mind   that  the  cadres,  <n  at  least  the 

:nl    relics,  of  the  old   Papal   Government  over  the 

n.in  States  are  elaborately  and   carefully  main'  and 

>  hare  •  i  fruxa  a  good  quarter  that  no  loss  than  three  thousand 

i  it>  Pupol  employ,  now  receive  some  ponsion  or  pittance  from  tbfl 
— a.    Doubtless  thej  are  expected  to  be  fortbeoniing  on  oil  ocnuHoun  of  great 
T^Uttoaa,  an  they  may  be  wanted  like  the  np«rt  and  dummies  at  the  theatres. 

it 
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it    appears    to    be   one   of   the    main  I    of   tin 

collected   from   I  ibeTS  of  the  Papal  all 

u  donbtlau   thai    an  aware,  to  feed   rx-cusi 
officers,  ex-postmasters,  and  ex-policemen.     All    these 
turn,    and     tin*    representative*    of    several    other 
have    from  time    to    time  been    received    In   the    Pope    ii 
deputation,  and    reap   their   lull   share  of  compliment 
m.iitsis  •,,!    ai    i  onlissors  of  the   ( !lnm  h.  ilict 

who  in  Italy  have  had  but  an  unsavoury  reputation 
Rome  were  ,  otw 

IDg*,  been  deeme<l  worthy  to  lead  the  van   fi  i  th< 

January,  LS71.     The  ex-functionaries  of  the  Post  I 
On  '  j  ',  and   are  gravely  assured  by  his 

that  the  Catholic  public  are  every*  here  in  fond  admirati 
conduct  of  the  ex-employes,  and  that  their  noble  coudu 
through  everv  portion  of  the  World  1      With  a  force  of 
tion  sin  h  .-is  this,  it  never  can  be  difficult   to  make  a 
\vh:it  "iii-  iriehea  it  to  be.      The  Register  Office  follows, 

Stamp  Department)  and  Lottery,  on  the  9th  > 

i  p.  71;;  and  a  rery  conspicuous  place  is  given  to  the 

military  deputations  (i.  69,  -S7. 

We  must  carefullj  bear  it  En  mind  that  none  of  tho 

at   the  \  atican    as    friends,  u  "iii.sts,  as  receiv< 

Pontiffs  alms,  or  in  any  character  which  could  be  of  doi 

r  appear  as  bi  ally  and  at  the  m< 

subjects,  and  his  military  and  civil  ten  oly, 

only  in  din  (so   to  on  furlough; 

headed  by  the  proper  leading  functionaries,  and  the  Pop 
them  as  per-  the  pui|H>sc  of  doing  liouiag 

Sovereign  (pp.  88,  865\  Thickly  set  among  all  thej 
the  deputations  of  the  Roman  ari  True,  its  I 

complete  ;  for  by  t "; » *  the  most  distinguished  member  of 

the  able,  veil.  tod  highly-cultivated  Duke  of  Sin 

a  loyal  aubject  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  As  to  the  resic 
call  them),  they  are  those  of  whom  Eclmond  About  sar 

I,  /A 7,i.<  '  U$ pattvret gent !  its  rfontjxu  mime  dc  vice. 

istitute,  however,  a  mainstay  of  the  Papal  hope.  1 
them  he  announced  ( i.  147-6)  that  Aristocracy  and  Ch 
the   true   props    oJ  support  W» 

and   that    Jesus   Christ   loved    the   aristocracy  :    and   be 

it.  In  a  somewhat  wide  construction  ••!'  the  term,  it 
owned. 

But,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  of  this 
Reporter,  the  popular  gatherings  were  frequent,  and 
frequent  than  remarkable,  in   the  halls   of  the  Vatican. 
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two  parishes  would  yield  deputations  said  to  consist  of  100 
UtiU  persons.      But   the    numbers   assembled   often,  as   we  shall 
"ii'l   this  mark.     On  *-s  of  persons  were 

ami,  we  presume,  still  arc  encouraged  to  congregate  in  the  Vatican 
Mting    most     seditious   and     rebellious 
and  of  hearing  highly  sympathetic  lleplies. 
ihotlid   have   supposed  it  impossible  that   the  language  of 
igainst  Italy  could  go  beyond  the  licence  of  these  volumes. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  our  editor  informs  us  that  it   has  been 
ought  right,  once  under  the  direct  Older  of  the  highest  person- 
erned,  to  keep  back  from  the  press  some  portion  of  the 
language  used  (ii.  299).     Wha1  b  published  is  certainly 

■ant  up  t<»  the  highest  degree  of  Aagrancy  yet  known  in  the 
annals  oi  the  Popedom  or  the  world  ;  though  it  may  be  raa 
for  Pius   IX.  in   this   point,  as  in  others,   to  surpass  his  p 

,  as  they  have  surpassed  the  rest  of  men.    The  Discourses 

generally,  and  all    tlie   daring  defiances  of  law  which,  with   the 

ses,     they     contain,    are    ordinarily    reproduced    in    the 

re   Romano;1  and  words  spoken  in   the  air,  or  taken 

from  private  manuscripts,   are    thus    at  once    converted    int 

iinst  public  Older  that  a  press  can  commit. 
all   this   is   borne  and    allowed    by  the  tvrannical   Italian 
ment,   which  keeps    the    Pope   a  '  prisoner,'   and    under 
elarea,  'for  good   men  and  for  Catholics 
liberty  does  not  exist '  (auesta  fi  berth  per  gli  uomini  oncsti 
fatolici  iwn  esiste,  ii.  2 

We  ;.  ;it  the  nature  of  the  audiences  to 

•hich  are  ad  i  hes  we  are  now  about  to  describe, 

>  for  ns  samples  can  describe  them.      We  turn  to  the  spec*  Ins 

es.     'What  boldness,' says  the  Prince  Consort,  speak - 

i  Prussia  in  18  17,*  '  in  a  king  to  apeak  extem- 

VVith   his    sagacious  mind,    had  he  seen  what  a  Pope 

ould   have   been  tempted  to  double  or  treble  his 

**€$  of  admiration. 

:!y  possible  to  convej    to  the  mind  of  the  read. 

"'^(Jn.ir.  !    the  wealth   of  vituperative   power  possessed  by 

!lv  pious  Pontiff      But  it  is  certainly  expended  with  that 

ralitv  which    is  so   strictly  enjoined    by  the   (iospel   upon  all 

rich.      The   Italian  Government  and    its   followers,  variously 

perfidious  ( ii.  83) :  Phan* 
>);  Philistines  (ii.   3§2};  thieves  (ii.  34, 
its  (i.  3C5,  and  passim  i ;  Jacobins  (ii.  150,  190);  sec- 
ri*ns<  365,  ii.  156)  ;  hypocrites (i.  841,  ii.  1 
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dropsical  (ii.  60)j  impious  (/xusra) ;  childre 

OJ  perdition,  of  •'in  <  i<  375),  and  corruption  enow 

satellites  of  Satan  in  human  dm 
:   monsters  of  bell,  demon*  incarnate  (i 
stinking    corpses   (ii.    47);    men    issued    from    the    pi: 
i  i.   104,  176 — these  arc  the  conductors  of  the  patio 

'..r(i.  198)?   .hid-.-  led  by  the  spirit  of  hell 

teachers  of  iniquity  (i.  840 — these  are  evangelical  minis! 
'halls);  hell  is  unchained  against  him  (ii. 
even  its  deepest  pits  ( i.  868,  ii.  179),     Nearly,  if  not  qui 

words  is  from  the  Pope'sown  lips ;  and  toccata 
is  not  exhaustive.     Yet   he  invites  children,   and  not 
only,  but  even  his  old  postmen  and  polioeme&i  to  keep  a 

their  tongue!   [custothndo  yenerosanniitt'  la 
To  call   these  flowers  of  speech  is  too  mm  I    la 

.    they   arc    of  themselves  a  flower-garden  :    nay,   th 
Flora,   fit    to  stock   a  continent  afresh,   it   •  Sting  spo 

should  lie  extinct.      It    may    be   thought   that   other   ilhi 
may  seem,  after  these,  hut  Hat   and  stale  :    nevertheless  we 

line,      What    remains  will   be  found  worthv  of  what  has 

ceded 

Alter  what  we  have   shown   of  the  relation   which 

imagines  to  subsist  between  himself  ami  the  person  of  Our 

it  may  seem  to  be  a  condescension  on  his  part  when  he  com 
himself,  or  complacently  allows  himself  to  be  comp 
characters   as    David,   or  Tobias,  or  Job.'     Perhaps    th 

need  to  act  by  amy  oJ  represents 

Unfortunate  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  in   the 
the  !  sometimes  of  those  who  address  his  delight 

is  Hololcriies,  as  in  ii.  143,  or  Absalom  (in  conduct,  not  in  1 
tionsi,   as    in    ii,    1  I.".,   or   Pilate,    Herod,   (  aiaphas  fi.    16 
Goliath  iii.  801  i.  or  Artila.     Hut   it  may  he  thought  o 
lions   thus  far   have   been   mere   phrases   torn    from  the  co: 
and    tin-    height,    to    which    tin-   inflammatory  style  «»f  speec 

liable  of  soaring,  will    l>e   more  just  1\    understood   if  we 
one  or  two  passages.      Let  us  begin  with  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

'V,  to  him,  m.  n,  who  have  been  the  Authors 

great  Hcandal.     The  soil  usmped  will  he  m  a  voleuno,  that  threat 

irpetS  iu  its  flames.     The  petitions  of  mi 
Ostholioa  cry  aloud  lieforo  God,  and  aro  echoed  by  those  of  th© 

Hg  saints  who  sit  near  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent  him 
and  point  out  to  Him  the    profanui  s,  the  i 

injustice,  and  make  their  tppi    I    to  Qod'a  remedies;   hut   t- 
lies,  winch  proceed  forth  from   the   treasures  of  His  i 

just:* 
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>.  Papal    thought    shall    be  allowed   to  develop    itself  by 
Giving   his   blessing  to  a  <leputation    of  youths,   he 
-  it  may  accompany  them  through  life,  and  when  thev 
yieW  us  to  God. 

<oul,  too,  will  the  ixnpioai  yield  ;  but  will  yield  it,  us  Abraham 
aid  to  |  I  .luttt.ii '  (Did  ho  ?    Not  in  Luke'rvi.  25,  G),  *  to  pass 

into  an  eternity  of  suffering,  amidst  tho  diu  of  the.  blasphemies  of  the 
devils,  who  boar  that  soul  to  hoU.*— i.  430. 

I'm  who,   it   may  be  asked,  are  these  '  impious,'  whose  breath 

h»s  the   stonrli   of  a    putrid    sepulchre   (i.   oil)?     Tin     tniWBf 

i«  more  easy  than   agreeable.      They  are   simply  the  Liberals  of 

This  is  the  favourite  word  for  them,  ami  a  phrase  almost 

vely    indeed    appropriated  to  their  use.      One    passage    in 

lar  fixes  the  meaning  beyond  doubt.     The  Holy  rather 

I  (i  ■  In    Rome,  not   only   is   it   attempted   to   diffuse 

.  all  around,  but  men  even  dare   to   teach   heresy,  a 

i  unbelief.'     Now  as  impiety  proper  is  the  last  and  worst 

-f  heresy  or  unbelief,  it  is  strange  at  first  sight  to  find  it 

plared  on  a  lower  grade  in  the  scale  of  sins.      Rut,  when  WQ  re- 

rthat  in  these  volumes  it  simply  means  Italian  liberalism, 

mtural  order  of  ideas  is  prrleetly  restor< 

l<>;i  popular  audienee,  from  the   parish    of  San  Giovanni  tie" 

lie  says  (i.  37 

'  At  tho  top  of  tho  pyramid  is  One,  who  depends  on  a  Council  that 

him ;    the  Council  is  not  its  own  master,  but  depends  on  an 

ably  that  threatens  it.     The  Assembly  is  not  its  own  master,  for 

»  render  an  acconnt  to  a  thousand  devils  who  have  chosen  it, 

I  who  drive  it  along  the  road  of  iniquity ;  and  the  whole  of  them 

r,  or  at  any  rate  tho  chief  part,  are  bondmen,  ore  slaves,  are 

of  sin :  tho  Angel  of  God  follows  them  up,  and  with  bared 

J  menaces  those  who  pretend  to  be  so  imieh  at  their  ease.    The 

|"*y  rill  come  when  the  destroying  Angel  will  cause  to  bo  known  the 
Justice  of  God,  and  the  effect  of  His  mercies.' 
What  and  for  whom  His  mercies  are  will  be  seen  shortly.     To 
certain  Clubs  Pius  IX.  says  (ii.  421,  bis): 

1  Tho  Cross,  appearing  iu  that  valley  of  final  judgment,  will  crush, 
with  tho  mere  view  of  it,  both  Deputies  and  Mini 
else  (altri)  set  higher  still ;  and  all  thoso  who  have  abused  tho  patience 
of  the  Eternal.  At  tho  sight  of  that  Tree  will  trcmblo  all  the  world, 
sad  the  peoples  bowed  down  to  earth  will  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
>  Redeemer,  and  will  trust  in  Him;  but  certain  persons,  to  whom 
T  /kmv  alhuhil.  ami  that  are  now  in  power  for  tho  nun  of  Church  and 
..pi.-,  will  utter  cries  of  despair  and  trouble,  inasmuch  as  there  will 
i  no  mercy  for  them.' 

The 
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I    rut    prayers    .iic  offered    for   then;   but    the   eontini_m  - 
support  of  Liberalism  and  Italian  nationality  can  onlj  end        *  n 
the  inaiwnr  of  which  the  Pope  lms  given  so  telling  a  de$cripti«-» 
Thus  for  example  ( 1.  '_'_  1  i : 

*  Ah  !  even  upon  these  I  invoke,  yet  again,  the  mi  rev  of  the  L»:>x 
that  He  may  convert  them,  and  they  may  live  !     Uut  I  say  at  the  '»»u« 
time,  if  at  all    hazards  they  persist  in  refusing  the  lii»li t  of  Divixac 
grace,  well,  may  God  at  length  accomplish  that  which  in  His  jasfl 
Be  lias  resolved  to  ilc." 

A  word  in  summing  up  this  portion  of  our  notice.      It  w  - 
bj  words  "i"  icotd  that  Christ  began  the  i  on  *  l 

\Iuiiiit.      It  is  not   by  words  of  scorn   that  the  Pope  \>ill 

the  Bagging  and  uniting  life  of  Christian  belief  in  m    *  " 

put  <  spirit  of  nationality  now  organised  and 

or  will    •  uiivert  the  world.      It  would  he  well  if  lie  would  tai 

himself  the  words  of  a  living  Knglish  poet  \ 

4  For  in  those  days 
knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in  scorn  ; 
Uut  if  a  mau  were  halt  or  hunched,  in  him 
By  those  whom  Qod  had  made  full-limbed  and  tall 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  hiB  defect, 
And  he  was  answered  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  tabic' ' 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Addresses  tn  the  Pope  are  not  tnn» 
to  a  lower  pitch  than   his  replies.      There  are  hardly  any  amo> 
them  which   do   not  contain  the   language,  commonly  the  in 
burning  language,  of  treason  and  of  sedition.    Manhood,  womav 
hood,   childhood,   all   sing   in   the    same    kev.     Innoo 
sedition,  as  we   have   already  observed,  join   hands.       I 

\\\\o  has  but  just  completed  a  single  lustre,  b  n  in  t 

poem  she  recites  (ii.  406)  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Pow 
over  Italy  and  the  whole  world  : 

'  Poco  tempo  ancora,  e  Pio 
Regnera  sul  mondo  intiero.' 

The  lips  are  the  lips  of  infancy  ;  hut  th<*  tune  has  the  true  ring 
the  Curia.      But  there  are  important  distinctions  to  be  observ 
distant  observers  may  appreciate  the   wisdom  with  whi 
inuieut  of  Italy  leaves  to  the  Pope  a  perfect  fre- 
speak   his   mind    on    the    laws,   the    throne,    and    the   constitu 
order   of  the   country.      Il    such   freedom   exists  we    cannot    *)■*! 
expect  it  to  be  Died  in  an\  way  hut  one,  though  the  use  certain! 


n- 
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illicit  have  well  been  restrained  to  less  frequent  occasions,  and 
a  more  civilised  range  of  language*    However,  let  this  pasa,  and 
lot   ever v  allowance  be  made  tor  Papal  partisans  among  t] 
once  bis  subjects.      Bui  H  bal  aN  of  tbe  sense  of  public 

propriety  among  forcignei  ihmeu  wcregrei  toaavinclndad 

ni  the  number,  who  travel    from  distant  countries,  and  abuse  the 
immuni:  iccorded  to  offer  public  and  gross  insult  to  the 

[tali  rumciit.  under  whose  protection  and  bospitalitv  they 

are  living?     Perhaps  the  most  inordinate  example  of  til!-- 
indecent  abuse  is  in  the  '  moat  noble  Catholic  deputation  of  all 
nations'  which  made  its  app  II  the  Vatican  on  the  7th  of 

i    ,  and  which  was  headed  by  Prince  Alfred  Lie  hten 
,  >.      In   their   address   they  denounce    'the   most   i^i* 
UtiOQ  of  tbe  law  of  nations'  bv  the  Italian  Government,  their 
4  ejctKrable   crime,'  their  '  hypocritical   assurances,"  and   si»  forth. 
i  with  this  outrage,  I  oeed  to  denounce, 

°C    their  OWU   authority,  all  ideal   of  compromise  or  adjustment, 

of  Italy  had  always  been  seeking. 

'   With  the  enemies  that  rage  against  you,  Holy  Father,  and  agaiimt 

***^  orders,  no  reconciliation  is  possible.     War,  waged  by 

':  enemies,  is  not  terrible:   tbe  only  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  thlfl 

^**«  is  peace.     (Bravo !  hruvu  !   bravo ! )     No   doubt  they   would  be 

pjjad    tn   conclude   with   you   a   perfidious  compromise;    I 

_€-iently  desire  it.' 


-And  then  with  incomparable  taste  on  the  part  of  such  English- 
ent.  tOWardfl  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Ally  of  I  ler 
sty,  '  \o,   no ;    Peter,  alive    in   your  person,  will    be 

*  *  iitirable  in  his  heroic  resolution  against  I  lerod  '  (ii.  257 

more  slang;  of  the  same  kind   -from  persons  acting  thus 

yand  their  right,  this   language  deserves  no  batter 

_\-eame — and    a    glowinj  on    the  Syllabus  and  the    Fin  v- 

~  *•  leal,  the  Addressers  give   place   to  the  addressed,  who   assures 

*  sen   tliat  all  they  have  said    is  true,  thoogfa   some  of   it   BS 
51).      Have  any  of  these  gentlemen,  princes  and  others, 

ed    what    sort   of    protection  own    Qovi 

■  afford  them  if  the  Italian  Government  si 
:  liink   fit   to  take  proceedings  againsl   tfei  •  expel   I 

■Unmarily,    and    rather    ignominiously.    Brum    its    territory,    as 
-nemies  of  the  public  pea 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  by  such   light!  as  we  possess  v. 
*Is  really  the  actual  state  of  things  in   Rome,  which  lurnisle 

violent  and  almost  furious  dennnni  >f  the 

^ope  ;   and    to   inquire    also  what   would   be  the   State    of  ?' 
Vhich  he  desires  to  have  established  in  its  stead. 

The 
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The  condition  in  which  he  thinks  himself  to  be  is,  that  hcii 
•  nor  in  the  Vatican:   while 
sion,  revolution,  confusinn,  and  unrestrained  blasphemy  and  p 
fligftCJ.   And  what  he  desires  is  simply  tin- 
It  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  perceive  . 
Pope  signifies  by  freedom  and  peace,  or  by  what  means  tit 

dned :  bat  first  i  word  on  the 

ha<l  the  name,  under  the  Popes,  •  ■!  1  very  well-oi  «y 

The  Pontiff,  how.  iks  •«!   it  as  having  been   under  "fc*i 

dominion   holy;   whereas  now  ir  is  a  sink  of  corruption!  j*.  *»« 

devils  walk   through  the   ifi  it.      Now,  except   upon    tl   ii 

authority   of    one   who    knows    nothing   except   at    second-hssoavdl 

nothing  except  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  blind 

seems  totally  impossible  to  discover  anj  it  Roma 

L874   is  wniM' than  Rome  before  the  occupation,  or  worst 

other  largi  And  this  really  is  a  question  ■  *  ' 

of  dogmatism  «>i  <»t  declamation,  but  oi  H 

the  testimony  ol    prejudiced   assertion,  but  •  aid    fipuE""^^ 

To   this   test   the  condition   of  ever  >n   he   brought,  M      *    ' 

more  or  less  of  approach  to   precision.      Except,   indeed,    uqi 

n  lil.,'  that  of  the  Papal  Government ;  when  the  press  w^* 
ed,  and  the  stint  of  public   information   was  sncbs  \ft  * 
copi  «>f  the  Tariff  of  Customs  Duties  -.  ■  b 

in  Rome  (as  happens  to   be  within   oui  knowlo  low 

money.  Now  these  odious  charges  that  a  peculiar  immoral 
and  utter  disorder  prevail  in  Rome  are  launched  by  the  IV 
with   such  vagueness,  that  it    they  came  Irom  a   less  exalted 

sonagethej  would  at  called  Bcurrilous  and  scandal 

and   it  would  he  said,  here  railer  who, 

..t    laet   for  his  nts,  takes  refuge  in   those  ilou^1""- 

eralities,  under  colour  oi   which   fact  and  figment  are  indeed 
sinyiiishable  from  each  r>ther.      After  taking  some  pains  to  mal^- 
inijuiiv    Irom    inipaitial    sources,    we    are    able    to    state    thai    tl^^- 
police  "I    the  national  RoOOfl  is  superior  to  that  of  Papal   Horn  -^ 
that  order  is  well  maintaii.  all  with. 

It  U  known  that  at  the  time  oi  the  forcible  occupation  in  lNTf^ 
a    number  of    bad   characters    Streamed    into   the    city  :    but   h^~ 

•ii  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  ill-support 
we  fen,  by  the  clergy,  thej  weir,  by  degrees,  got  rid 
soon  ceased  to  bum  a  notii  tature  iu  the  condition  of  th  * 

plane.     For  ostensible  morality  the  tnpare  fav< 

ably  with    the    lloulevards    of    I'  -I    for   security   tit- 

genen  illenge  the  thoroughfares  <>1   London.     Wi 

lew  WOWS  iVi-in  a  wry  reeent  and  dispi  -unt : — 

'  The  police  of  Home  is  far  better  than  the  old  Papal  police ; 


J 
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ia  better  kept,  and  outrages  in  the  streets  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Crime  ig  promptly  repressed.  .  .  .  The  theatres  are  not  much  fro 
quented,  and  are  neither  worse  nor  better  than  such  places  elsewhere, 
city  is  clean  and  well  kept.  There  are  not  half  the  number  of 
prieets  or  friars  in  the  streets,  and  mendicancy  is  not  a  tenth  part  of 
wist  it  was  formerly.' 

We  ;ire  entitled,  indeed,  to  waive  entering:  upon    any  more 
iniu.  iil.irs  until  the  charges  hare  been  Lodged,  win  some 

•lecent  attention  to  presumptions  of  credibility.     Hut  it  has  been 
onr  care   to  obtain    from    Rome    itself   tOUM    figures,   on    w  | 
reli.  be  placed.      They  indicate  the  comparative  state 

i  crime  in  the  two  last  full  years  of  the  Papal  rule  (1868, 
ul  the  three  full  years  (1871,  1872,  1873)  of  the  Italian 

nilt-  ; 


1868.    1869. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

103 
785 

891 

859 
861 

ae 

698 
BOB 

I860 

1805 

13'/7 

■n  1870,  which  was  a  mixed  year,  and  does  not  assist  the 
("InpariMin,  and  which  was  also  a  \ car  of  crisis,  the  total  was 
"  - «  and  the  crimes  of  violence  (rcati  <ii  tongut)  were  no  less 
"lal  1175.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  figures  confute  the 
Statements  of  the  Pope.      The  two  filtl  ol  the  Italian    .•;u- 

i  by  the  cause  to  which  we  hare  referred  :  but  still  tln-ir 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  last  two  years  in  which  Rome 
r**    Still  the  *  holy  '  city,  and  in    which   devils   did  not  walk  the 
^'*«*t>j  of  it.     The  average  of  the  three  years  is  1665  aga 

'  -'»    in  the  last  Papal  year.      The  year  1*73,  in  which  alum 

I  consider  that  the  special  cause  of  disturbance  had  dto 

K*r»i  s  a  reduction  oi '391,  or  more  than  22  per  cent.,  on 

■saat  year  of  the  Pope.     Yet  more  remarkable  is  thtoompa- 
if  we  strike  out  the  of  thefts,  the  least   serious  of 

tl»ree  in  kind.     We  then  obta  Following  figures :  for 

of      1:%5tl>iM  '    ]iH)[}-   '"r  1S"':'  ,;:;1  •  "r  '•,llM,n' 

'^*arly  40  per  cent, 
•ut    while    the    accusations    are    thus    shown    to    be    utterly 
%  with     the    facts,     still    they    are    intelligible.       The 

vocabulary,  so  to  call  it,  n  n  given,  exhibits 

'lr    character,  though  in  a  wild  and  who!       i    klesi  man 

VV 
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When  the  passion  shown  is  rather  less  i 

be  daylight  of  ideas.     And  the  idea  ererj  >n?cjd 

is  briefly    this ;    that   a    state   of   viol.  ails.     Therein 

no  liberty  tor  honest  men  or  for  Catholics  :    matters  ?• 

from  bad  to  worse.  What  is  wanted  is  that  God  should  liberate 
I  lis  (lunch,  five  he?  the  triumph  (this  is  the  favourite  phrase) 
which  is  her  due,  and  re-establish  public  order  (i.  41);  it  i 
to  escape  1 1 1 1 ii i  ilils  state  of  violence  and  oppression,  « 
simple  truth  (ddwero)  is  insupportable  and  impossible  for  huina! 
uature  (ii.  M").  As  for  the  Pope  himself,  who  does  DOl 
i   as  Dhramontai  is  all  over  the  world  can 

knowledge,  that  he  is  a  prisoner?     Although,  it  must 
fessed,  that  a   new  sense  of  the  word   his  bad  to  be  in. 
serve  his  turn  :    for,  as  he  himself  hns  explained,    his   prison 
B    prison  with  only  moral  walls  and    bars,  since  he  admj 
are  neither  locks  nor  keepers  (i.  298).     How,  with   his  sense 
humour,  how,  in  making    these  statements,   must  he  inwai 
have  smiled  the  smile  of  the  Haruspex  at  the  gross  credulity 
his  hearers!     He  cannot  go  out;  and  he  will   not  (i.  7: 

ild  be  insulted   in   the  streets  ii.  298);  and  here,  fortunstdj  - 
has  a  case  in  point  to  adduce,  for  once  upon  a  day  it  happei 
that  a  priest  had  actually  been  jwlted  ;  and  somewhere  else  ( i. 

(•pears  that  an  urchin  or  two  had  been  heard    to  shout  '« 
ui  jireti,  down  with  the  priests:   though   in  no  instance  does  H^ 
show  that,  even  if  a  stone  was  thrown,  the  public  authoi 
refused  or  tampered  with  its  duty  to  afford  protection  to  laym 
and  priest  alike. 

I  lowever,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pope's  allej  t  oppress!'  • 

and  violence'  are  in  terms  very  grave.    But  his  own  lips,  and 
Own  Volumes,  unconsciously  supply  the  confutation;  and  thi 
two  ways.     For  first,  it  is  clear,  if  we  accept  the  statements  O' 
this  curious  and  daring  work,  that  the  people  of  Rome  are  aim"*1 
wholly  on   his  side  against  the  Government,  not  on  the  lid 
the  Government  and  the  nation  against  him.     A  careful  cotr*" 
putation   of  the   editor  (ii.    187)   reckons,    certainly   to    the  la  I 
satisfaction     of    all    Ultramontane    readers,    that    seventy- 
thousand   of  the   inhabitants  of   Rome   (in   a   ci; 
hundred  thousand,   old    and    young,  men   and   women,  all 
have  given  their  names  to  addresses  against  the   suppn  - 
the  religious  orders  (ii.  187),  a  certain  sign  of  Papa] 
there  is  yet  more  conclusive  evidence.     On  Januarv    16,  Is 
ilit   whole  College  of  the  Parish    Priests  of  Rom  red  *** 

address,  in  which  they  state    that,   notwithstanding  th> 
encc   of  intruded  I    the   whole  of  their 

parishioners  (fltiZa  muui  totaKth),  whom  thev  know  1>. 
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I  ight  faith,  send  their  children  bo  the  right  schools,  and 
labject  to  hut  few  exceptions,  •  with  the  Pojve  and  loi  the 
I  thank  Thee,  my  God,  for  the  spirit  that  Thou  itnpartest 
is  excellent  People:  1  thank  Thee  far  th. 

givest  to  the  People  of  Rome'  (i.  352,  also  22<J).     And 

i  urchin,  or  j>crliaps  two,  or  even  three,  cry  '  morte  ai  pn 

i 'ope  dare  not  go  out  of  the  Vatican,  although  he  has 

ie  thousand   Romans  declared  by  their  signatures,  and 

od J  of   parishioners,"    e\repl    the  DCW-CC 

piers,  for  his  fast  allies   and    loye]    defenders  !      It   is  reallv 

o  talk,  of  darlc  ages.    There  never  vat,  until  the  nineteenth 

ry  and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  an  age  so  deeply  plunged 
rkness  worthy  of  Erebus  and  Styx,  as  could  alone  render  it 
to  palm  statements  like  these  on  the  credulity 
of  the  most  blear-eyed  partisanship. 

it   then,  it   maj  be  Baia,  in  raid  art  the  people  with  the 
;  a  tyrannical  government,  supported  by  hordes  of  dtirri  and 

ital    soldirrv,    represses    the    manifestations    of  their    hcvalty 

itimidation.     But  this  allegation  is  cut  to  pieces,  and   if 

i  more  preposterous  than  the  other,  by  the 

ilumes  themselves.  One  exception  there  appears 
ive  been  to  the  good  order  of  Home  :  one  single  form,  in 
h  a  kind  of  anarchy  certainly  has  been  permitted.  This 
ant   exception,  however,  has  been   made   not  against,  but   in 

n  oi,  the  Pope.     For,  strange  and  almost  incredible  as  it 

appear,  his   partisans  are   allowed   to  gather  in   the  fate   of 
and  proceed  to   the    Vatican    for   the   purpose   of  presenting 
esses  to  the  Pontiff  known  to  be  almost  invariably  rile  with 
nost  flagrant  sedition,    and    this    in    numbers   not   only  >■' 
tens  or  even  hundreds,  but  up  to   1500,  8000  (i  842, 

3000  <:ii.  '.'!').  wh..  .sh.-ated   all  at  oner. 

Even  (ii.  94)  5000  persons  ;  and  again  (i.  438),  a  crowd  im- 
de  to  count.  It  may  be  asked  with  surprise,  has  the  Pope 
it  any  rate  a  presentable  train  of  five  thousand  adher. 

bar   be  it    from   us  to  express  an    implicit   belief 

<  1 1  of  our  friend  Don  Pasquale's  figures,  at  the  least  until 

are    affirmed    by    a    declaration    tx    cathedra     or    a    Con- 

\    Decree.      But   in   Rome,  where   the   vast  body  of  secular 

pilar    clergy    have    held    so    large    a    proportion    ol    me 

property,  when-  all    the   public  establishments   wen-  <  losely 

I  with  tin-  clerical   Lnteresl  and  class,  where  even  the 

the  civil   departments,  and  w  I 

including  families  ol   great  wealth,   have  hern,  and 

lue   to  be,  of  the    Papal  party,  ■    long   train   of  dependents 

essarily  be    found  on   the  same  side,  and.  judging  from 

what 
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what  we  have  seen  and  known,  we  deem  it  quite  possible  that     in 
the  en: in-  i  i-\  i  minority  of  Papalini  numbering  as  many    *»«, 
or  even  more  than,  five  thousand  might  be  reckoned,  the 
indepeodi  ens  we  doubl  whether  there  are  fit 

To  these  civic  adherents  would  add  themselves  foreigners,  wh 
/•■al  or  curiosity  mav  have  carried  them  to  Rome  for  the  purp- 
W'r   Live,  indeed,  learned    from   an   authoritative   source  thai 
June  16,  1871,  when  there  urn-  no  less  than  eight  Deputati*  • 
the  PofM  received  at  the  Vatican  in  all  about  6200 persona.     ^^ 
find  also  that  the  total   number  of  those  who  waited  on    I 

1871,  on  oulv  fourteen  separate  which  hoi  itaii»l- 

ied  all  the  occasions  of  crowded  gat  were  est 

carefully  at  18,898;    and  in  L873,  Oil  the  same   number  of  or ' 

it   17,177.      In  the  two  following  years  the  numlK-rs  b«a*r 
been  much  leas,  namely,  8995  and  9129  respi  It  isqts  i-t* 

plain  that  large  crowds— crowds  sufficient  to  give  ample  «rro>u  ■  " 
for  interference  on  the  score  of  order  to  any  Government  look 
lor  or  willing  to  use  them — again  and  again  led  the    l 

halls  of  the    Vatiean,  as  Don    Pas<|ualc  assures   US      Thai    tt**A 
went  there  to  stir  up  or   prepare  (as  far  as   it   depended   \i\ 
them )    war,   either   immediate    or    eventual,  against    the    ha! 

rninent,    is  established    by  every    page   of    these    volmi*  *  * 
(J.iin-    in    Mi«h    numbers,   and    for    such    a    pur]  ii      *    * 

Qted  that    they  have   gone   and  returned  freel 
rally,  under,  the  protection  of  the  laws  the)  ing,  *»-  'mA 

of  the  Government  they  reviled. 

Ii  may  perhaps  mge  that,  while   the   Italian  <■ 

ment  U  as  if  the  Pope  were  a  Power  in  actual   WSJ  nr  'm 

it,  yet  the   Curm  apparently  can   stoop  to  communicate  witt» 

iiu   purposes,  which  it  will   be   interesting  to  obw 
We  have,  for  instance,  in  the  Appendix  (ii.  419)  ■  letter  of 
Cardinal  \  icarto  tin-  .Minister  Lanza,  complaining,  as  tl 
in    his   Speeches   complains,   of  the    immorality    of   th< 
theaJ 

It  complains  also  that  the  clerical  orders  are  no  in 

exhibitions  of  the  stage.      This  is   a  subject   on  which  thi 
has  always  been  very  much  in  earnest  ;   and  some  da)   it  mav 
necessai  v  to  bring  before  the  modern  public  the  almost  in. 

indubitable,  historj  of  me  d  man, 

ments  which  were   made  by  the  State  of  Florence  with   the  ^"^ 
of  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,     I  Jut  >■ 
present  let  us  take  only  the  point  "i    in  i-roade^1' 

isations  on  this  subject  are  lodged   by  the  Cardinal  \ 
without  one  single  point  OT  parti-  pcrsos*e£ 

or  times  which  would  have  enabled  tbe  Italian  Government 


£ 


eir  justice  to  the  proof.     The  Minister,  in  his  reply,  could 
DOt    do   more  than    he    DM  actually  done.      He  declares  that  the 

Ian  censorship  is  remarkable  for  strictness  ;  nnd  that  in  Itfl 
and  particularly  in  Rome,  many  pieces  are  prohibited  which  are 
permitted  in  Trance  and  in  Belgium.  And  of  this  there  is 
aesniaL  With  a  thorough  ihabbiness  of  spirit,  the  complaint 
is  neither  just  i (in I  nor  retracted,  bill  is  sent  forth  to  the  world 
uitli  the  lull  knowledge  thai  the  good  (i  boom)  will  take  if  as  a 
demonstration  thai  the  Italian  Government  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  morals  (vol.  ii.  419  24). 

Again,  we  have  a  complaint  of  the  non-observance  of  Sondayi 
and  feast-days  ;  but  the  effort  of  this  kind  which  most  deserves 
notice  Is  one  relating  to  blasphemy.  It  appears  that  the  news- 
paper 'La  Capitate1  had  been  publishing  piecemeal  a  Life  of 
"ur  Lord,  written  in  the  Unitarian  sense.  The  Cardinal-Viear 
represented  to  the  Procurator-Gen.™ I  (ii.  520)  that  this  ought 
'•»  ije  prosecuted  as  blasphemous  and  beret  i<  al.  It  is  not  stated 
I  he  founded  himself  on  the  manner  of  the  writer's  arjru- 
m«-nt,  and  therefore  it  ma)  be  presumed  that  the  charge  lay 
against  his  conclusions  only.  The  Procurator-General  replied 
:  the  law  granted   liberty  of  religious  'lis-  ri.it 

he  could  not  interfere  i 'I •••  V  rooate  Caucino  of 
Turin — whose  Address  to  the  Pope  is  almost  the  only  DIM  In 
tin;  whole  work  that  does  not  contain  direct  ineeutives  to  sedi- 
****n  (iL  313) — gave  a  professional  opinion  to  a  contrary  effect 
'it*  pointed  out  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  I 
*- institutional  Statute  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  that  other 
laws  actually  in  force  provided  punishments  for  offal  inst 

l^ligion.       Consequently,    as    he    reasoned,    these    writings 

;.tl.     Over  nine  hundred  of  the  Italian  lawyers  have  counter- 

1  >!  this  opinion.      One  of  his  arguments  is,  to  British   eyes. 

what    curious.      The    laws,    lie    says,    declare    the    person    ol 

■  ntitf  sacred  and  inviolable.     v  Hut  it"  yon  take  away  the 
lvinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Pontiff  is  reduced  to  #a  nonentity 
s^ontefice  non  e  j>iii  nuUay     It  is  difficult  to  avoid  saying, 
*  Ivishes  that  were  the  only  consequence. 

'*  "Would,  perhaps,  be   uncharitable  to  suggest   that  this  well- 
jrrar*ged  endeavour  was  nothing  else  than  a  trap  carefully  laid 
r  Use  Italian  Government.     But  it  certainly  would  have  m 

purpose  of  a  trap.      Mad  the   denial  ol   our  Lord's  Divinity 
1  >     repressed    by   law,    by    reason    of   its   contrariety    to    thi 


» 


**S^lon  of  the   State,  the    next  step  would  of  course  have  been 

toeqnire  the  Government  to  proceed  in  like  manner  against 

who  denied  the?  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.     Under  the 

,■-.  this  is  as  essentially  and  imperatively  ■  pari 

275.  0  ol 
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of  the  Roman  Creed  as  is  the  great  Catholic 
Divinity  of  Christ.     And  the  obligation  to  prohibit  the  pr 
gat  inn    of   the    adverse    opinion    would   have   been  I 
same.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  supjM.se  that  the  CurtC    SflM 
enough  to   anticipate   this   consequence,  and    prej>are   the 
for  it. 

Independently  of  such  a  plot,  the  paltry  game  of  th 
scntations  is  sufficiently  intelligible.      It  seeks  to  place  the  K 
( lovernment  in   a  dilemma.      Hither   they  enforce  restrict!" 
the  supposed  interest   of   religion,  or  they  «KmI i in*  to  enfor 
In  the  first  case,  they  diminish  the  liberties  oJ  the  people 
oke   discontent:   in    the  second,   they  afford    fresh    pro 
iliin -ss,  and  fresh  matter  of  complaint  to   be  turned 
lously  to  account  by  the  political  pietv  of  the  \  atican.      1 
us  pass  on  from  this  small  trickery  j 

Considering    00    the    one   hand    the    professedly   pacific 
unworldly  rharaeter  of  the  successors  of  the  '  Fisherman,'  a 
the  OthflZ    the  gravity  of    those   moral  and  mkIiI  i  .  .. 
indeed  represented  as  insupportable  (ii.  5*4),  an  unbiassed 
would  expect  to  find   in  these  pages  constant 
desire   on    the   part   of  the  Pope   and   Court  of  Home    to  < 
by    the    surrender  of  extreme  claims,  some  at  lead 
adjustment.      There    was    a    time,   within    the  mem 
last  twenty  years,  when  Pius  IX.  might  have  b<  i 
of  an  Italian  Federation.     When  thai  had   p  teed,  the; 
again   ■   time,  at    which   he    might   have   retained,   urn 
European  guarantee,  the  swseraineid,  as  distinguished  ii 

direct    monarchy,   of   the   entire    States   of   the   Church. 
this,   too,  had   been    let    slip,   and   alter   another   contra! 
the  circle  o|    possibilities,    it   was    still    probably   open    j 
to  retain   the   fUfSft  i?\   of  Home   itself,   wi 

access   to  the  sea;   it    was  unquestionably  within    In 
any   period   down    to   1870,   to    Stipulate   lor    the   Leonine 
with  a  like  guaranteed  liberty  of  access,  and  with   a   perrot 
engagement  that  Rome  never  should  become  the  seat  of  go 
ment  of  of  Royal  i  .  so  that  there  should  not  b 

in  one  firmament.      T!  in  truth  nothing  which  the 

might  not  have  had  assured  to  him,  by  every  warrant 

i  all  Europe  could  command,  e  ••  h 

ing  on  the  people  of  the  Roman  States  a  cleric  si 
which  thev  detested.  The  Pope  preferred  the  garni 
or  quits.*     And  he  now  beholds  and  experiences  the  res: 

liut  notwithstanding  what  he  sees  and  feels,  that  g 
fascinating  to  be  abandoned.      [nttftfld    of  opening   the  »1 
friendly  compromise,  this  is  the  very  thing  for  the  treai 
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which  the  furnace  of  his  wrath  is  ever  seven  tim 
my  sons,'  he  says  in  ■  '  stupendous '  (i.  268)  discourse,  and  bifn- 
»elf  '  resplendent  with  a  grandeur  more  than  human '  (269)  to  an 
'inn  •  multitude  of  the  faithful,  Roman   and  foreij   i 

(266),  whom  he  has  already  congratulated  (283)  on  their  rea< 
r»css  to  give  all.  even  their  blood,  for  him.     '  Yes.  mj  wans,  draw 
int..  ever   closer  union,  nor  he   arretted  even  for  ■    moment,  bj 
Ijin  an  impossible  "reconciliation/1     It  is  futile  to 

econciliation.     TheChnrofa  can  never  he  reconciled  with 
anror,  and   the  Pope   cannot   separate    himself  Irom    the  Church 
■   •    .  .    No:    ii' i  reconciliation  can  ever  he  possible  between  Christ 
and  Belial,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  truth  and  Is 
!.  between  justice  and  the  usurpation." 

1>\  no  means  isolated,  is,  it   must  be  admitted, 
Bather  'superhuman.'     The  wrath  ed  Pontiff  had  in  foci 

been  stirred  in  a  spei  by  some  aftftomuKeo/t  in. 

oe  execrable  pictures,  which  were  for  him  most  profane.     The 
alitor  explains  to  as  what  they  were.     Such  is  the  onheard-oi 
of  Italian  Liberalism,  and  such   its  hatred  and  pe 
•  I    thr  Pope,  I  lint  a   certain  Verzaschi,  living  in 

***•  Corso  No,  13d,  bad  foi  severe]  doyeexbibited  to  public  vi<-w 
*  picture,  in  which  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy  were  —  we 
lreml)lc  as  we  write — embracing  one  another! 

«ut   if  t:  Father  is  thus  decisive  on  the  subject  of 

ble    representations   which    he    «..iui-i\cs   ti»    \yo   profane,  we 

s'»<juld  •_■  ■  ■  judgment,  were  there  anopportunil 

ining  it,  on  another  commodity  of  the  same  class,  an  Italian 
w'ork.  sold  in  Home,  and  not  a  production  "i  the  hated  Lib  n 

is  stamped  *  Diritto  di  propricta  di   Clean  Ferrari,' with  an 
***lv«'ss  in  Rome,  of  which  the  particulars  eannot  be  clearly 

dfestly  authentic, 
't      is   a   photograph   of   6J  by   U  inches,  and    it  represents    a 
'*u  I  :•   in  ili«-  heavens  me  on  the  earth  below. 

^Ow,  and  receding  from  the  foreground,  is  one  of  those  figOres 


from  Hm  heart  oft]  of  J«aita  there  sounds  h  v 

.   i  against  the  insane  policy  ot  the  Pope.   It  is  that  of  Curci,  a  w  ■ 
long  years,  or  the  Papal  cause,  against  G 

!*•  "vi  'I 

in  it  coiiilil: 

conciliation  :  that  mucli  **  be  li 

:   (lllicll    |*  I  !.  ' 

ippose  the  past  can  be  re-established  In  the  Humou 
litionl  r-  -annm 

It  *S^B|k 
thai  there  I  I  a  Jesuit  can  forfeit  hi*  Lille  '. 

ue,  auJ  thai  i-  Lf  he  speaks  good  sense. 

t     L'  of 
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of  the  Eternal  Father,  which  we  in  Kngland  view  with 
nance  :  bu1  that  is  not  the  point    On  the  right-hand  of 

Standi,  towards   the  foreground,  the  Hlessctl  Virgin 

with  the  moon  under  her  feet  (Rev,  \\\.  ]>•■  ,,r>  the  lefW 
aii-l  also  towards  the  front]  is  Saint  Peter,  kneeling  on 
but  kneeling  ti>  the  Virgin,  not  to  God.     I 
hare  en  derated  pedestal  e/ith  ■  group  of  figures,  neai 

and   filling  the  foreground.      On  the  pedestal  is  Pope   Pius  1 
ig  posture,  with  his  hands  clasped,  his  crown,  • 

regttO  On  his  bead,  ami  a  stream  of  light  falling  upon  him.  fr 

,i  dove  forming  part  of  the  upj>er  combination,  and  i 
the  1  l'»l>  Spirit     The  Popes  head  b  not  tec 

ill.   figure  of  the  Almighty.      Round  the  jx*destal  are  four  kneel 

figures,  Apparently  representing  the  four  great  quarters  oj 

■  corporal   adoration    is  visibly  directed   toward 
Pont  i  IT,  and  not  towards  the  Opened  heaven.     We  omit  some 
details  not  so  easily  understood  ;  and  indeed  the  reader  wil 
rime   have  had   a   sickening  sufficiency  of  this  sort    of  " 

liable  images.1    We  commend  this  most  profane  piece  of  ululat 

fo  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  Viear,  as  it  will  supply  him  wit 
very  valuable  topic  in  his  next  demand  ujhui  the  Italian  <  i 
to  prevent  the  public  exhibition  in  Rome  of  what  i 
an  insult  to  religion. 

The  outburst  we   have  quoted  against  all  reconciliatio 
s/e   have   said,  not  an    isolated  one.     Declarations  essential 
similar   may  be    found  in  vol.  i.  891  (Her.  7,  1871 

i.linal  Antonellt),  ii.  879  I  March  7,  1-S73,  in   an  add 
Bishops  accepted  ami  lauded  by  the  Pope). 

Out    of    these    two    hundred    and   ninety  SjH-cches,  about   t 
hundred  and   eighty  seem    to   be  addressed   to  the  great  politS 
purpose  which  is  now  the  main  aim  <>f  all  Papal  effort 
the  triumph  and    liberation  of  the  Church  in  Rome  it 
the  re-estaol  ishmenl  of  pence. 

When   the  Pope  speaks  oi    the  Nitration  of  the  Churd 
civ  this,  that    it  is  to  sel  its  foot  on   the  neck  of 
other  power;  and  when  be  speaks  of  peace  in  Italy,  In 
the  overthrow  of  the  established  order,  if,  by  n  rect  nvi 

Italians  to    his   \va\    of  thinking,  well  ;    but    if  not,    then    bv    r 

old  and    favourite  Roman  expedient,  the  introduction  of 
anus,  Invading  the  land  to  put  down  the  national  sentiment  si 
to  re-establish  the  temporal  government  of  the  clerical  on 

Everywhere,  when  he    refers   to   the  times  which   preceded  t 
annexations  |0  Sardinia,   anil    the  eventual  establish m< 

Italian  kingdom,  he  represent!  them  as  the  happy  period  of  whi 
every  good  man  should  desire  the  return.     Even  at  the  modem 


•iit  ir  i 
>ut  r 


luggestio 


to 


suggestions  of  practical   reform   which  were    recommended 

\V\.  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign  by  the  Five  Great 


' 


an 

nac 


Pkywera,  including  the  Austria  of  Metteraich,  he  tcofls;  and  be 

appears  to  think   that    they    brought    <lo\vn    Dpon   sewial   of  the 
immending  Sovereigns  the  judgment  due  to  unpietyi 
Thus  on  June  21,  1873,  lie   says   (ii.  856):   '  Let    us  jh.iv  for 
all  ;  let  us  pray  for  Italy,  that  we  may  see  her  set   free  from   her 
m-inies,  ami  restored  to  her  Termer  repose  and  tranquilKl 

there  can  he  no  doubt  what  he  means  by  (aim  ami  tran- 
quillity. He i  is  it  iti  a  passage  (ii.  23)  when  he  has  occa- 
sion  to  refer  to  the  opening  times  and  scenes  of  his  ill-onn -nnl 
and  tUrordered  reign:  'Those  times  ware  troublous,  jusl  as  are 
the  present;  hut  notwithstanding  they  produced,  alter  no  long 
while,  an  era  of  tranquillity  and  quietude'  (ii.  23). 

The  troubles,  lor  troubles  then-  Were,  anise   from  the  efforts  of 

ii  without  political  experience  to  right  themselves 
under  the  unskilful  handling;  of  a  ruler,  who  prompted  movements 
'"•  had  DO  strength  to  control,  and  made  promises  he  had  no 
ability  to  perform.  The  tranquillity  ami  quietude  v..  re  found 
in  tlie  invasion  of  the  State  by  I  Iremli  ,i  and 

'•*l»fin«'  n!    the  city,  which  its  inhabitants  and   a  lew   Italian 
K »» >  peihisei  i  ini  ain  struggled  under  ( Garibaldi  to  dvfend  :  and  in 
*o  a  cupation,  which  effectually  kept  down  the  people  for 

Qteen  and  a  half  years;  until  r1 
owning,  when  ai  writer  .>t"  these  pages,  bg  bi 

r>t  tlje  straggling  gaslights  in  the  gloom,  sav  the  picked  regiments 
bee]  round  the   itreel  corners  of  the  queenlj  citj,  in 
r  admirable  marching  trim,  on  thewaj  to  therailwaj  station. 
arul  bethought  him  that  in  that  evacuation  there  lay  the  seed 

IltS. 

those,  who  have  not  carefully  followed  the  fortunes  of  Italy 

"  n<«r  rulers,  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  last  and  worst  extreme 

fanny,  the  maintenance  of  a  Government,  and  that  a  clerical 

'>Vf,rumeji:,  bj  bayonets,  and  those  foreign  bayonets,  should  be 

n   of  by  any  man  in  his   five  senses,  even  though  that  man 

a     Pope,  in  any  other   terms   than    those  of  pain    ami    shame. 

"ri     i!    it  were  at    the  same   time,  as  a  supposed    necessity,  jial- 

]>  or  defended.     But  the  Pope  sjK-aks  of  it  with  a  eoolni 

tiltatioii  i  ii.   J  !  8 ).  a  yearning  9elf-complaccnt  desire,  which 

***«!  deserve  no  other  name  but  that  of  a  brutal   inhumanity, 

i      :;  at  be  simply  gives  utterance  to  the  inveterate  treat- 

''*    «»i    the  Roman  Curia,  and    the  tradition  of  a  political  party 

**a|y,  which,  as  long  as  it  had  power,  mad-   foreign  occupation 

rem e,  a  standing  remedy,  s  normal  st;, 
***  1815,  the  Pope  was  brought  back  to  Rome  by  foreign  arms. 

best 


iron 


TX. 


But  at  that  time  il  u  as  In  foreign  arms  that  he  hail  liern  kepi 

his  dominion!.     Cardinal  Pacca,  in  his   Memoirs,  given  us  **' 
understand  that  the  Pontiff  wo*  received  by  the  people  with  t*r  »*'"»* 

will.      It  mav  have  hirn  mi.       Hut  unhappily,  after  the  £i 

(.r  iliis  restoration,  all  tin*  mis*  bief  was  done.     Hue 
local  rernment  bad  existed  in  the  Pontil 

the  French  Revolution.     Itwi  m     Of  the  •  *v 

institutions  and  methods,   tin*   Pope  retained  only  thi  — 

the  spirit   i'l  centralisation,  mid   ■  police,  k<  |  o   r«-pt  gs» 

crime,   l'iit   to  ferret   nut    and    proscribe   tin-  spirit  of   lib«-s-* 
The  high  sacerdotal  psj  led  over  the  moi  .i_»*>- 

Gonsalri.      And  Farini,  in   his  dispassionate   riistu*  * 
gives   the  following  account  of  the   state  of   things  even    one    *  *   r 
PflisVII.;— 

'There  was  no  care  for  the  cultivation  of  tho  people,  no  anxi^»* 
for  public  prosperity.     Koine  was  a  cesspool  of  corruption,  of  exi 
tions,  nud  of  privileges ;  a  clergy,  rnudo  up  of  fools  and  knaves^, 
power ;  the  laity  slaves ;  the  treasury  plundered   by  gang 
fanners  and  spies ;  all  the  business  of  government  consisted  in  pry» 
into  and  punishing  tho  notions,  tho  expectations,  and  the  inipnni 
of  the  Liberals.'* 

The   result    was    that,   as   the    Pope's   native   army   was   tU 
worthless  and    even   ridiculous,  and    his    foreign   mercenaries  m- 
suffieient   in  strength,  the  country  was  always  either 
or  virtually   occupied  by  Austrian  forces:  virtualli    wh 
actually,  I  km  ausc  at  those  periods  when  the  tone  had  been  wi 
drawn,  it  was   ready,  on    the   first    signal    of  popular  roovcm 
and  Papa]  distress,  to  return.   S.»  we  pass  over  the  Interval  un 
i"h   Ox  Pius  IX..  ami    until   the  month  of  Jul 

Than  'In-  Qovexnmanl  of  Prance,  acting  as  we  believe  with 
anction  of  the  publii    |o  Igment,  and  in  order  to  reward 

and  purchase  lor  the  luture  the  electoral  supjxn-t  of  t 
Ultramontane   patty,  assumed   the   succession   to  Austria   in  t 
of  her   odious    office   of  repression,  and    thus    left 
doubtful   to   the    last   whether    her  splendid    services   to   1 
1859  were  or  were   not  outweighed  by  the  cruel  wrong  done 

years  in  the  violent  04  -of  Rome.   T  <  has- 

loag  ago  been  finally  and  in  good  faith  renounced  bv  AnsJ 
now  the  friend  ol  Italy.     Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  peaces 
Europe,  thai  it  will  never  again  be  by  any  other  PoWC 

It  was,  however,  onlj  the  war  of  1870  which  caused  the  i. 

pom  Civil  a  Vecchia.    That  s«-a|>ort  had  I 
re-occupied    shortly  alter   the   relinquishment  of   Koine  in    1 


•  Fariiii,  '  Hint  of  Rome/  Bk.  i.  ch»p.  i.,  EnglMi  trait*!  i  p.  17. 


Il 


he*  of  Pope 


July  1870}  the  remonstrances  of  the  Papal  Government  were 

met  l.y  a  near    and  telling  reply  from   France.      'The  fortunes  of 

war  will  be  favourable,  or  they   will  be  advene.      If  the 

<.\r  tan  then  protect  you   better  than  ever  ;   if  the  hitter, 

We  must  surely  have  OUI    men  to  protect  ourselves." 

en  as  it  i  -ireely  credible  as  it  may  appear,  thai 

tljis  great  officer  of  religion,  who  guides  a  moiety  or  thereabouts 
ran,  who 

1  Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  tho  world,'  * 

>s  hopelessly  implicated  in  the  double  error;  first,  that  he  makes 
*  lio  restoration  of  his  temporal  power  a  matter  of  religious  duty 
^nd  necessity;  secondly,  that  he  seeks  the  accomplishm< m 
tlint  bad  end  through  the  outrage  of  a  foreign  intervention 
^^jainst  the  people  of  Rome,  and  through  the  breaking  up  of  the 
I   Italian  kingdom. 

i  i   is  plain  enough,  that  the  assaults  of  the  Pope, 

i^h  especially  directed  against  that  portion  of  Italy  which  once 

led    the  States   of  the  Church,  are  by  no  means  eonfmed   to 

oh  a  narrow  range.     This  approved  work  describes  the  Italian 

■  al  Family  at    the  epoch   of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  as  the 

_*rincipi  di  Piemoute  <  i.  58)  :  and  the  Pope  assures  a  deputation 

from  Naples  that    in  his  daily  prayer  he  remembers  the  city,  it? 

a,  and  its  King  ;   meaning  the  ex-king  Francis  II. 

<v  i  -    118).      What  he  prays  is  that  the  longed-for  peace  may  be 

**c?«tored   to  that   *  kingdom.'      And   in   order  that  we  may  know 

wl"t  this  peace  is,  another  speech  at  a  later  date  tells  us  he 

prays  the  Lord  that  that  unfortunate  kingdom  may  return  to  be 

tr»-»t  whieh    it  was   formerly,   namely,  a   kingdom   of  peace    ami 

r»r*>sj)crity  (ii.  333).      This  is  the  language  in  which  the  Pope  is 

ri*»t  ashamed  to  speak  of  a  Government  founded   Upon  the  most 

'-^r"*s  and  abominable  perjury,  cruel  and  base  in  all   its  detail 

*'*   fhe  last  degree,  and  so  lost  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

""Withstanding  the  existence  of  its  powerful  army,  that   (• 

,r*Mi  was  able   in  a  red  shirt  to  traverse  the  country  as  a   cori- 

r  the  capital,  and  take  peaceable  possession  of  the 

•rate. 

^he  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  world  are,  in  Romish  estiina- 

P  0r>,  divided  into  several  classes.      Let  us  nut  Italy  alone  in 

T^t.  and  lowest,  as  a  State  with  which  the  Pope  is  undisguisedl  v 
j.  *Var.  Next  come  the  States  which  pursue  a  policy  adverse  to 
t»>r*  Ultramontane  system;  after  them,  in  the  upward  series, 
lc>%e  not     fery    muneroni    States,  with    whieh    Rome    has    no 
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quarrels  "»   next    those   from  which  it  receives  active  adhc 
support.     And  at  the  head  of  all  cornea  the  Pope's  o? 
possession,  now  represented  in  his  imaginary  title  to  the  State 
«>i  the  Church.     For  whereas  the  others  rule  <  hu 

he  ruled  In  n  jus  ilirinnm;  and  what  is   mere  revolt, 
or  rapine  elsewhere,  baa  in  the  Roman  States  the  added  golfed 
sacrilege.     And,  indeed,  as   to  revolt  or  rapine,  the  Pope  treats 
them    lightly   enough.       Nothing  can   be   more   curious  in  tan 
respect  than  his  references  to  Germany.     The  tern 
German  Emperor  was  made  up  by  acquisitions  vet  n 
than  those  which   set   up  the    Italian  kingdom,  such  as  it 
before  the  war  of  1870  ;   and  by  a  like  process  ■  »!'  putting  QOttB 
divers  Governments  which  were  in  the  Koinan  sense  legitimate, 
and  of  absorbing  their  dominions.     Hut  the  Pope  boasts  that  Lr 
had  not  been  at  all  snueamish  on  this  score  (i.  457),  for  he  ha" 
announced  to  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  ' Catholics '  had  fa 
favour  of  the  German   Empire.      When,  however,  the  | 
empire  was  developed   in  a  sense  adverse  to  the 
views,  very  different  ideas  as  to  its  basis  came  into  vogu 
the  Pope's  authorised  editor  denounces  it  as  the  embodied  Pagan* 
isffl  of  Prussia,   hnhllv  predicts   its  early  fall  (ii.   135,  COBB] 
and.  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  three  great  potentate 
occasion,   calls   them   the   Emperor  of  Austria,   the    KmpefUl  "' 
Russia,  ami  *  the  new  one  called  of  Germany'  (il  nuovo  Jatto* 

oitiuia);  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  n«>t,  for  his  title  is,  wr  I 
the  German  Emperor.     In  truth  it  seems  that  the  legitii 
every  Government  is  measured  by  the  single  rule  of  its  pf** 
pensity  to  favour  the  policy  of  Koine.     And  while  other  I 
tnenti  generally  are  here  and  there  admonished,  even  whi 
are  guilty  of  no  sin  of  commission,  as  to  the  neglect  oi 
dut".   to  restore  the  Pope  (i.  ll'V),  there  is  one  which  n 
Sfarmeat  commendations.     It  is  the  'glorious*  Kepublir 
Equator,  which  'amidst the  complicity,  by  silence,  of  thePowrts 
of   Europe '  sent  its  poor,  feeble  hark  (we  mean   its  vocal  bark» 
probably  it  possesses  no  other)  across  the  Atlantic  to  proclaim-" 

1  Auditum  admissi  risum  tencatis,  an> 

the  principle  of  the  restoration,  by  foreign  arms,  of  the  P*p 
throne. 

In  his  desire  for  the  realisation  of  this  happy  dream,  the  Po| 
appears  to  be  wound  up  to  a  sensitive  irritability  of  .  \j: 
and  accordingly  prophecy  is  liberally  scattered  over  the  pagrsaa 
these  volumes.  Sometimes  he  <loes  not  know  when  it  will  1*  - 
sometimes  it  cannot  he  long ;  aometimea  he  sees  the  »***•" 
dawning  of  the  happy  «lav.   These  varying  states  of  view  M"*?* 
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U)  the  region   of  what  is  Called  pious  opinion,  but  to 
re  that  the  clay  will  come  is  matter  of  duty  and  faith. 

'Yes,  this  change,  yes,  this  triumph,  will  have  to  come;  and  it  is 

faith  (cil  <■  >U  fc.de).     I  know  not  if  it  will  come  iu  my 

mdg,  tho  lifetime  of  this  poor  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.     I  know 

Mine  it  will.     Tho  rising  again   must   take  place,  this  great 

eftj  most  end.'— iL  82. 

ft  it  with  glee  that    be   inculcates   the    great   duty    of   pra 
u'i«*n  :i  hopeful  sign  comes  up  on  the  far  horizon  :   though    that 
•   he  no  more   than   some  notice  given  in  the  Chamber  of 
On  Pebruary  18,  1872,  he  says: 

"  >At  tho  earliest  moment,  offer  prayer  and   sacrifice  to  God  f.»r 

ial  object.    About  this  time  my  affairs  are  to  be  tho 

ion  in  tho  National  Assembly  of  a  great  people;  and 

a  are  those  who  will  tako  my  part.     Let  us  then  pray  for  this 

"rflllllj  " 

-  \m\  so  forth  (i.  352) 

I  ..ken  by  itself,  a  passage  of  this  kind  might  be  perfectly  well 

1 '  * «  lr-1-.tinid   as   contemplating  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  a 

11  ■"Wsply  diplomatic,  and  even  amicable  intervention.     Hut   then 

question  arises,  why,  if  diplomacy  be  in  contemplation,  are 

inises  and  adjustments  so  passionatelj  denounced  V     The 

,,r*  ewer  is.  that  diplomacy  is  nol  in  contemplation  m  in  desire,  but 

perfectly  well  known  in  Europe  as  *  blood  and  iron.' 

?■  o  careful  reader  of  this  authoritative  book  can  doubt,  that  these 

the  means  by  which  the  great  Christian  Pastor  contemplates 

Is,    aye  asks  as  one  who  thinks  himself  entitled  to  cmn- 

'I,  the  re-establishment  of  his  power  in  Koine.     There  is 

""M   a  passage,   in   which   he,   addressing  his    ex-policemen! 

(* ° j>n»cates  an  armed  reaction,  and  declares  the  imputation  to  be 

11  *-**iumny.     And  so  far  as  the  gallantry  of  those  policemen  is 

'•rned.  according  to  all  that  used  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  them, 

-  is  quite  right.     The  reaction  he  desires,  in  this  speech,  is 
respect  to  the  Church  and  the  priests.      Hut  this 
c  local  reaction,  the  reaction  in  piccolo.     '  As  to  \\  hat  remains, 
!  will  do  as  He  wills:   reactions  on  tl  e 
•  J*  f/r,n>n!>  i  cannot  bo  in  my  bands,  but  arc  in  His,  on  whom  all 
da.' 
*  le  shows,  however,  elsewhere  anil  habitually,  not  only  a  great 
1 J  vky  in  seconding  tl  gns  of  Pro  in  this  natti 

msiilerable  disposition  to   take  the   initiative,   if  only  he 
^>Xii'l.     In  words  alone,  it  is  true:  but  he  has  no  power  other 
^an  of  words.     I.ei  us  hear  him  address  hi»  soldiers, on  the  27th 
"r  X}<MH»In|M.r,  1872.     yj.  Ml., 
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1  You,  soldiers  of  hononr,  attached  by  affection  to  this  Holy  8«, 

constant  in  tho  discharge  of  jour  duties,  come  before  me,  but  yon  still 

unarmed  ;  thus  proving  how  evil  arc  tho  times. 

•Oh   were  I  but  ulil-.  m   to  that        ift      <f  Qod,   whicl  *> 

many  ages    back  cried  to    a    peoi>lo :    "  turn    your    spades,  tarn 

l>L.ughshar©s  and  your  ploughs,  turn  sill  yonr  instrunuTjU  nf 

husbandry   into   blades  and  into  swords,  turn  them  into  wet] 

war,  for  your  enemies  approach,  and  for  many  arms,  and  many  on 

with  arms,  will  there  be  noed.     Would  that  tho  Blessed  fJod  wuull 

,  in  us  repeat  theso  very  inspirations!     But  Ho  is  silent:  uA 

I    His   Vicar  cannot    be    otherwise,  cannot   employ   any  means  tat 

sili.'Iir 

Here  wc  should  certainly,  with  these  volumes  of  loud  $[ 
before  us,  desire  to  interpolate  a  sceptical  note  of  intern 
I  [e  proceeds,  however,  to  say,  it  is  not  tor  him  to  give  authority 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  :  and  that  probably  the  rewdution 
Italy  will  destroy  itself.      Hut  if  that  bo  his  idea,  why  1 1 
passage  about  blades  and  swords,  which  has  just  been  preseni 
to  the  reader,  ami  the  many  references  to  forcible  p 
which    he    delights?      It    is    probable    that    the    Pontifl 
occasionally,  and  gives  scope  to  his  better  mind  :   but  habitual!] 
and  as  a  rule,  lie  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  that  lesl 
by  foreign  arms  in  the  future,  which  forms  to  him,  as  we 
seen,   so  satisfactory  a  subject  of  retrospective  conti 
the  period  from  1849  to  18(56,  and  again  from  1867  to 

Many  may  desire  to  know,  in  concluding  our  ex  i 
wli.it  BTC  the  utterances  of  the  Pontiff  with  respect  to  the  bi 
ing  questions  of  the  Vatican  Decrees.      It  must  be  at  Rome  tl 
th«"  fashions  are  set  in  regard  to  infallibility,  to  obedience,  and 
the   question   of  the   relation   between   the    Roman   See  anil  t 
Civil  Power;  and  the  wink  under  reviei  unequin 

00  this  class  of  subjects,  though  less  copious  than   i 
that  cardinal  object  of  Papal  desire,  the  restoration  of  the  Tri 
poral  Power. 

In  times  of  comparative  moderation,  not  yet 
back,  win  n  Montalembert  and  Lamennais  dutifully  repaii 
Rome  to  seek   guidance   from   Gregory  XVI.,   thai    P 
repudiating   their   projects    through    his   Minister,    paid  tl 
Compliment  for  asking  orders  from  *  the  infallible  mouth  of 
Successor  of  Peter.'     We  are  often  told  that  the  Pope  cannot 
held  to  speak  ex  cathedrd  unless  he  addresses  the  whole  bodj 
Christians,  whereas  in  this  case  he  addressed  only  t\ 
the  outer  world,  who  try  these  matters  by  the  ordinary 
the  human   understanding,   it   seems  to   he  a  re 
renience  that   the  possessor  of  an  admitted   Infallili 
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form*]]}'  declare  himself  infallible  in  cases  where  he  is  allowed 

in   his  own   title-deeds  to  be  only  fallible  like  this  rest  of  us. 

<  >  i).'  chief  mark)  however,  of  declarations  ear  cathedrfi   is  that 

t  \  11 v  ire  made  to  all  the  Faithful  ;   and  wp  observe  in  the  title*  of 

I-  Discourses  that  they  an'  addressed  Ai  Frdrli  di  Ron- 

0 

e  work  of  Don  Pasqualc,  the  term  '  infallible1  is  very  fre- 

«  1 1  a  nk  applii  -1  to  the  Pope  by  the  deputations.    A  crowd  "I  throe 

tDoaaand  persona  ihouts  viva  il  Pontefice  lnfallibilc(i.  872,  comp. 

i-  407);  a   lawyer,  speaking  for  a  company  of  lawyers  fix.  313), 

nsTcna  tthegrea1  Pope,  the  superlatively  great  King,  the  infallible 

.I  his  faith,  the  most  loving   lather  of  his  soul  ;'   and  the 

like  strain  prevails  elsewhere  {e.g,  ii.   160,  L65,  177,  190,256) 

in  these  Addresses,   which    are   always  received    with    approval. 

H  ',, •}f1«T  advisedly  or  not,  the  Pontiff  does   not  (except    once, 

t-  804)  apply  the  term  to  himself;  hut  is  in  other  places  content 

Wjth  alleging   his   superiority  (as  has  been  shown  above}   to  an 

ln»pired  Prophet,  and  with  commending  those  who  coins  to  hear 

■*■  words  as  wonls  proceeding  from  Jesus  Christ  ( i.  .'».*>')). 

On  the  matter  of  Obedience  he  is  perfectly  unequivocal.      To 
the  Armenians,  who  have  recentll  resisted  bis  absorbing  in  1 1 i 1 1 1 — 
**l£  the  national  privileges  of  their  Church,  he  explains  (ii.  4 
*h*t  to  him,  as  the  Successor  of  Saint  Peter,  and  to  him  alone,  is 
c,>Oimitted  by  Divine  right  tho  Pastorate  of  the  entire  Church  ; 
Plainly    there     is    no    other    real    successor    of    the    Apostles,    for 
hops,  be   says,  have   their  dioceses   it   is  true,  but  only   bv  a 
li tie  ecclesiastical,  not  Divine.      To  limit    this  power    is   hi 
•i    been    so.     Not    less   plain   is   his   sense   <<i 
Supreinacy  over   the  powers  of  the  world.     His  title  and  p 
arc-   {0  be  |be  Supreme  Judge  of  I  dam  (i.  p.  204).     It  u 

j**Ml  the  office  of  any  Government,  but  the  sublime  mission  of 
"'e  Roman  Pontificate,  to  assume  the  defenee  of  the  imli- 
l*°»iilenee  of  States  ( ii.  498),  and  so  far  from  granting  to  nations 
ar*«l  races  any  power  over  the  Church,  God  enjoined  upon  them 
***^  dutv  of  believing,  and  gave  them   over  to   be  taught  by  the 

-Apostle's  (H.  45J 

finally,  as  respects  the  Syllabus  and  its  mischievous  contents, 
***sst document  is  not  only  upheld,  but  upheld  as  the  great  or 
'»Qlv    hope    of    Christian    Society.       We    hear  of   the 

'*^*i  Mintage  secured   bv  the   publication  of  the   Syllabus.     The 
Peter  has  been  teaching,  enlightening,  and  governing, 
i  the  foundation  of  the  Church  down  to  the  Syllabus  and 
of  the  Vatican  i  ii.   127,  bit).     The  two  are  manife 
ed  on  a  level.    And,  grieved  as  is  the  Pontiff  ai  the  present 
•  r-.iui    of   mankind,  and  especially  of  the  young,  he  is 

ivinccd 
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convinced  that  the  world  must  come  to  embrace  the 

which  it  the  only  anchor  of  its  salvation    (T  um'ca  ancora  t 

salute;  i.  5M> 

One  "I  the  main  objects  of  tlie  Syllabus  is  to  re-establish  i 
the  mass  all  the  most  extravagant  claims  whii  star 

time  been  lodged  bj  tin-  Chnn  b  of  Rome  against  the  Christia 
State.      I  lanllv  any  greater  outrage  on  society  in  our  jni 
his   ever   been    comtn it IimI    than    by    Pope   Pins   IV    in   ceiui 
declaration!  (i.  I!'-'!,  and  elsewhere)  respecting  persons 
civilly   without    the   Sacrament.      For,   in    condemning   them 
guilty  of  concubinage,  he  releases  them  from  the 
gat  ions   of   man   and    wife.      Hut    of  all    those    which    sn 

ribed  as  the  burning  questions,  the  most  familiar 
Englishmen  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Deposing  Power;  whit 
half  a  century  ago  we  were  assured  was  dead  and  buried.  H 
long  past  the  possibility  of  exhumation  or  revival.  It  shi 
now  supply  us  with  our  last  illustration ;  for  true  as  is  til 
with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of  life  and  action,  it  rrmsi 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  yet  we  have  lived  into  a  time 
is  deliberately  taught  by  the  Ultramontane  party  generally, 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  disavowed  by  anv  of  them. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu,  who  was  in  the  last  Parliament 
High  Church  and  Tory  Member  for  the  orthodox  county 
Huntingdon,  and  is  in  this  Parliament  transformed  into 
ardent  neophyte  ami  champion  of  the  Papal  Church,  in  a  reo 
Lecture  before  the  Catholic  Union  of  Ireland,*  took  occasi 
among  other  extravagances.  ti»  set  forth  with  all  honour  a  pass; 
from  a  Speech  of  the  Pope,  delivered  on  tin  July,  18 

in  which  he  justified  and  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Depos: 
Power.      According  to  the  version  he  g;c.  Italian  T 

course,  this  Power  was  an  'authority,  in  accordance  with  put 
right,   which    was  then  vigorous,  and   with  the  acquiescent* 
!   hristian  nations.* 

In  the 'Tablet*  newspaper  uf  November  21   and  Decern 

,  a  writer,  who    signs    himself  C.   S.  D.,  assails  L 

Robert    Montagu   for   erroneous  translation  ;    and,   with    an 

niable  justice,  points  out  that  the  words,  secondo  U  diriUon&k 

.  do  not  mean  'in  accordance  with  pubhu    ii. 

wh'n  It    v\:is  men  rigorOUS,1  but    'in   accordance  with    the  pul 

I  .u  i.r  right)  then  in  force.'     He  also  quotes  words  not  quo 

l.\    Lord   Robert,  to  show  that  the  Popes  exercised  this  po> 

at    the   call   nf  the  Christian    nations   (chiomati  rial  veto 

which,  as   he   truly   says,  gin 


; 
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passage.     His   citation   is,  be  states,   from   the  tOa 

ft  of  22nd   July,   1871,   the  day  following   the  Speei 
umfiruud  by  the  Civilta  CattoKca  of  August  L9 
Amidst  these  grave  discrepancies  of  high  authorities,  OUT  readers 

desire  to  know  what  a  still   higher  authority,  the  Pope 

■  •If.   really   ili<l    ia j ;  and   we   have   happily  the  means  of 

informing  them  from   the  volumes   before   us,  which  contain   the 

•«ole  authentic  '  report.     The  Speech  was  delivered,  not   on 

the  20th  of  July,  and  will  be  found  at  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

need    not    trouble    the    reader    with    a    lengthened   citation. 
The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  will  be  found 

Sir.  Gladstone'!  'Vatican    Decrees,1  |>.    19.     The  essential 

Kiot  is   that,   according  to  C.  S.   D.,  the  Pope  justified  the 
posing  Power  on  this  specific  ground  thai  they  wen-  called  to 

ise    it  by  the  desire,  or  voice,    or  demand,   of  the   nations. 

'lliat  will    OUT    readers   say    when    we   acquaint    them    that    the 

(■usage  given  by  C,  S.  D.  in  the  'Tablet'  is  before  as 

i-l  that  the  words  'called  by  the  voice  of  the  people1 

mati  i/>/l  wto  dei  popoli)  are  not  in  it  9     Whether  the)  were 

..n   or   not   is  another   question,    which   we  cannot  decide. 

''hat  is  material  is  that,  from  the  fixed,  deliberate,  and  only 

report,  they  have  been  excluded,  and  that  the  Pojk- 

"^•n self  sustains,  and  therefore  claims,  the  Deposing  Power,  not 

the  ground  of  any  demand  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  day, 

as  attaching  to  his  office. 

iow   in  bidding  farewell  to  Don  Paaqoale,  we  offer  him 

'"-«r    best  thanks    for   his   two  Volumes.      Prohablv  this  aeknow- 

''^* lament  may  never  meet  his  eyes.      But  lest,  in   the  case  of  its 

hing  him,  it  should  cause  him  surprise  and  self-reproach  that 

'1C?   should  have  extorted  praise  from  England  and  from  All>einarle 

est,  we  will  give  him  'the  reason  why.'     We  had  already 

i,c*«!  <-n  Infallibility  in  full -dress,  in  peacock's  plumi 

1111  allibility  fenced  about  with  well-set  lines  of  theological  phrases, 

''"*  penetrable   by  us,  the  multitude,   the   uninitiated.      But  Don 

taken  us  behind  the  scenes.     He  has  shown  us  In- 

:%Uihilitv   in    the  closet.  Infallibility    in  dishabille,  Infallibility 

**lr  to  cut  its  capers  at    will,  to  indulge  in   its   wildest   romps 

v  »th  freedom    and    impunity.      And   surely  We    l>a\e   now    made 

I  the  assurance  with  which  we  began,     ll  ever  there  H 

I  -,  strange  beyond  all  former  experience,  ami  charged  with 

ly-sided  instruction  for   mankind,  here    i    is,      We   will  con- 

|.'*'b    |.\   giving  our   own  estimate,  in  few  words,  of  the   central 

md  of  his  situation. 

'n  other  days,  the  days  of  the  great  Pontiffs  who  formidably 

L°i/i|K,tc  i„  historic  grandeur  with   Barbarossa,  and  area  with 
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ncmagme,  the   tremendous   power  which   thftj    rlaiinc 
which  thi  >  outrived  to  cxerci  hted  with  i 

less  :  I   telling  responsibility.       The    bold    initial. 

ones  sad  Alexanders,  of  Innocents  and  Bo 
indeed  could  devise  bigger  and   braver  words  than  now 
from  the  Vatican  : 

4  Qutc  tuto  tibi  magiin  volant,  dtnu  distinct  hostem 
Agger  muror.  iindant  Baoguino  fossn.'" 

Bm  their  decisions  and  announcements  did  no!    | 
through  1 1 1 ; 1 1 1 1 1  v    silent,  underground, 

agencies,  for  example,  ox  affiliated  monastic  societie 
ol  •  inmate  scheme  of  Loyola,  the  agency,  above  all 

that  baneful  system  of  universal   Direction,    which   Unlo 
door  ofevery  household,  and  inserts  an  opaque  saccrd 
between  the  several  members  ol  the  family,  as  well  as  brtw 
tin-  several  orders  of  the  State.     Their  w\  ••  ws 

■  I  with  men.     li  recalls  those  grand  words  ol  K 
'  Died  Aim-r  as  a  fool  dieth?    Thy  hands  bora 

thv  feet  put  into  fetters  :  as  ■  man  falleth  before  wicked 
Idlest  thou*  (2  Sam.  iii.  33).      When  they  com  in  it  to 

ess,  at  least  they  were  liable  to  softer  for  it  in  a  faahl 
different  from  the  'Calvary1  of  Pope  Pins  IX.     They  hai 
their   very  pates  the    Barons  ol    Roi 
barons  indeed  ;  and  the  tramp  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  the  Hoi 

StaofenS    was    ever    in    their    ears.       Hut    now,    when  ,  t!i<      I 

knows  thai   his  income   is  secure  heavj    mo 

rednlity  of  millions  upon  millions,  to  sa% 
offers  "l  the  Italian  Government  i  e,  and  i: 

ward  eoiiditiixis  of  existence  arc  as  safe 
well-to-do  or  luxurious  gentleman  in  Paris  or  in   Londc 
denunciations,  apart  from  all   personal  responsibility 
quences,  Lose  their  dignitj  in   losing  much  of  tie 
and  all  their  danger,  and  the  thunders  "t  tin    \  ati<  in,  tl 
DO  means  powerless  for  mischiel  with  a  portion  i-l  man! 
in  tin*  generally  can  neither  inspire  apprehension  nor  i 
respect 

I  el  us  revw  moment  to  the  month  of  June,  I 

A  |  I  Prelate,  ot  a  regulai  and  simple  life,  endowe 

itional  susceptibilities  ■•  the  love  of  mow 

w  itii  I  and  tender  side  to  Ids  nature,  but  withoi 

ol  learning,  withont  wide  information  or  ezperie 
w  ith'iut  original  and  masculine  vigour  of  mind,  without 
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the  stem  discipline  that  chastens  human  vanity, 
ithout  mastery  over  an  inflammable  temper,  is  placed, 

i"n.  on  the  pinnacle,  and  it  is  still  a 

nnacle,  ol  e<  clesiasticnl  power.    It  is  hut  lair  towards  him  to 

his  predecessors  ha<]   bequeathed  to  him  a  temporal 

rotten  and  effete  in  all  its  puts  as  the  wide  world  could 

At  the  outset  oi  his  Pontificate,  he  attempted  to  turn  popular 

m.  and  thr  principles  <»l"  freedom,  to  account  in  the  Interesta 

ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  dropped  at  once 

traditions  of  the  Curia.       lie  was  and  is  surrounded  l.v 

flatterers,  who  adroitly  te  n  to  Bpeak  main  words  in  telling 

him  that  he  speaks  his  own,  and  that  tht-y  are  the  most  won- 1 

•onJs    ever    spoken    by    man.        Having    <-ssa\cd    tin-    method    oi 

governing  by  Liberal    ideas  and  promises,  and  having,  bj  a  sad 

-'.Hi i.. I  the  chargers  he  had  harnessed  to  h 

i  to  say  tin-  least)  one  of  the  main  CBUSeSof  the  European 

'"avulsions  of  1848,  he  rushed  from  the  North  Pole  of  politics 

South,  and  grew  to  be  the  partisan  of  Legitimacy,  thecham- 

"mi  of  the  most  corrupt  and  perjured  Sovereignties  of  Italy,  that 

■  •I  the  whole  world.    Hail  he  only  had  the  monitions  of  a 

free  press  and  of  free  opinion,  valuable  to  us  all,  hut  to  Sovereigns 

ftossDiutelj  priceless,  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  their 

Bflllly  useful  knowledge,  it  might  have  given  him  a  chance ;   hut 

denounces  as  impiety  and  madness.     As  the  age  grows  on 

on  another  sceptical,  he  en<  onntan  the 

m  with  denunciation,  and  the  enlightenment  with  retro- 

uinri.     As   he   rises  higher  and    higher  into  t!ie  regions 

antism,he  departs  by  wider  and  wider  spaces 
lr,on  i|ir  |  . ;  of  man  •  be  losei  Proi  usee  alter  Proi  uk 

(ftuarrels  with  Government  after  Government,  he  | 
er  Schism;  and   the   crowning  achievement   of  (he 
<  ouncil  and   its  decrees  is  followed,  in   the  mysterious 
Ousels  of  Providence,  by  the  passing  over,  for  the  first  time  in 
>!    his   temporal   dominions   to  an    orderly  and  national 
K^'ian  kingdom,  and   of  a  German  Imperial  Crown  to  the  head 
a   Lutheran  King,  who  is  the  summit  and  centre  of  Conti- 
ttal  Protestantism." 
•>ut  what   then?      His  clergy  are   more  and    more  an  arm. 
farther  and  farther  from  the  Christian  Comn 
Iter  t.«  <<ne  another,  and    in   closer  subservience   to   him. 
I    they  have  mad.-   him  'The   Infallible;'  and  they  have  pro- 
****d  he  shall   be  made* The  Great.'     And,  as  if  to  complete 
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the  irony  of  did  situation,  the  owners,  or  the  heirs.  ■  »!  i  hnn 
•  I  Knglish  titles,  formerly  unreclaimed,  arc  now  enrolled  a\  a 
list  of  his  most  orthodox,  most  obsequious  followers;  althoag 
'lie  mass  of  the  Britilfa  nation  repudiates   him   more  eagerly  am 
resolutely  than  it  has  done  for  manv  generation 

h  is  this  giaat,  sad,  world-historic  pit  tun.      Somet] 
will  happen  that,  in  a  great    emporium    "I     irt,  ■  *   shrewd 

I  i  hearing  the  flowing  panegyric  of  a  veteran  dealer  up«~ 
soinc  flaming  and  pretentious  product  of  the  brush,  will  rcpl. 
\ 'es,  no  doubt,  all  very  true;   but  it  is  nor  :i  good  pi  i  li"' 

with.    So  with  regard  to  that  sketch  from  the  halls  of  the  \ 

which  we  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  p 

r   in  conclusion,  or  ask  him   to  ask  himself,   Is  it  a 
pictem  to  lice  with  1 


Note  on  No.  274,  Am,  'The  Jetnita,1 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Father 

tgrepb  on  p.  -".•  1   in  our  last  number,  informing  u»  I 

■  contemplated  entering  the  •  Societ j  of  Jesus.'     \V 

regret  most  nncerel  _   ire  have  written  has  cauls'" 

annoyance   to   lather   Newman.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
We  WQIlld  point    out    that    we  mvei    alleged  that  he  had    fu 
demanded  admission  into  the  Order,  or  that  his  request  had  b 
met    by  a  formal   refusal.      We  merely  coupled   his  name  wie 
those  of  |  ii  ii.  eminent  for  their    religious  u,  wi 

had  certainly  been  brought  into  more  or  less  close  connrxk - 
with  the  Order,  without  such  relation  having  resulted  in  tM 
abiding  connexion.      Hut  Father  .Newman's  statement  is  so 

•  in  his  letter  to  us  as  to  remove  all  possible  ambiguity  as  • 
the  nature  of  his  relation  to  the  Order,  and  we  the 

Cond    Edition  of  our  last   number,  omitted  his  name  in  Us 
,raph  referred  to. 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


L — BtLicready*    Bernini  >■  and    Selections  from 

Het.    Edited  bj  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his 
utors.       2    Vols.   8vo.     London,  1 

THY.  condition  of  a  great  actor*!  work  is  thai  it  diet  with 
liim.  Let  him  have  put  into  it  all  that  liic-lon^  obscrva- 
'!"n  and  study,  quickened  by  die  creative  erx-r^v  of  genius, 
07111    produce,   he    must    still    I  it    to    forego    the    natural 

■  till'  ol  the  altUt  fol  a  hold    Upon  the  hearts  and  minds  o£  B 
ut,j!  With    the    kindred    spirits,  wh<«  '  rule  us    from  their 

mows  he  can  never  rank.     As  Alfred  de  Ifnsaet  has 
***<!  of  them  — 


iJamaieVaffTi  *  prend  l<- 


„ 

'»ut  w\\\x  him  it  is  different.      \\  ho  .shall   pr  Irom  oblii 

magic   of   voice,  that   charm    of  form,  of  look,  c-t    gesture, 
►Ugh  which    his  son]    has  .sj>oken  to  his  fellow-men  with  such 
s  eloquence?     Vet    is   he    not   without   nil 

influence   is  ever  wholly  lost  ;  and   he  may  find  com- 

^OBtarion    for  the   short-lived  doom  of   his  noblest  creations   in 

5   assurance    that    the    power   of   his    genius,    which    has    been 

ted  to  him  in  the   palpable  emotion   or  rin{rin<r  plaudits  i.| 

Jls    audience,   lias   opened  up  to  them  a  world  of  poetry  and 

tion,    which    hut    for    him    they   would    never    have    known. 

**a  '  so  potent  art*  has  awakened  them  to  a  knowledge  of  th.ii 

£**'»    hearts.      It    lias    widened  ijiathies; 

,  "^hed    light   upon  the  conceptions  of  the  greatest    poets,  which 

lethem  living  realities,  even  for  tin-  unimaginative;  and 


nunicated    impulses  which  may  exercise 


~1     1 

■  influence  lor  good  on  the  lives  "1  thousands.    Happier, 

^?°»    than    man  poets   and    an  it    aetor  has  | 

Wait    for   his  fame.      It  meets   him    face  to  face  in    the  eager 

hushed    breath,  the  triumphant  acclaim  of  his  contem- 

\<>t  in  vain  has  he  lived,  who  owes   surh    success  to 

•  rought  with  a  pure  aim  in  turning  to  tin-  highest  account 

i  us.    liven  though  his  work  die  with  him, 

Vol.  138.— A'-.  276.  x  Vc 
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he   may    comfort   himself  with    the   thought    that 
Lingers  long   In   the  traditions  of  the  woiid,  and   that  he  will 
least    remain — how  few  even  of   the  greatest    do   more? 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

Great  actors  as  a  rule  have  accepted  this  condition  of 
existence  cheerfully.  The\  have  not  sought  to  keep  th< 
the  world  by  autobiographies  or  menmii 
hut  hare  left  them>elves  and  their  merits  to  be  dealt  wi'li  I 
pens  than  their  own.  In  truth,  there  is  little  to  aw  ski 
interest  in  tin-  sr«.ryof  an  actor's  lite.  The  successive  step 
oareer,  the  long  apprenticeship  in  tie*  practical  study  of  his  art,t 
passage  from  stage  <•>  stage,  the  gradual  rise  to  eminence  sj 
fortune,  all  so  interesting  to  himself,  can  have  no  attract* 
for  any  reasonable  ereature.  The  mature  fruit  of  his  toils  r 
impersonations,  into  which  he  throws  himself  with  all  that  stu< 
and  experience   ha»e   taught  him,  it  is  with    thes 

em.      The  true  artist  on  the  Stage,  as  eh 
uhen-,  will,  nl>ove  all.  lie  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  he  will  shrink 
his    life  fiom  th.it  vulgar  <uiio>itv  (never    more    rife   than    in  t 
present    da\  I  which   seeks   to  penetrate   into   the  private 
and  habits  of  those  who,  by  the  necessity  of  their  vocadi 
much  in  the  public   eye,  he  will    l>c  no  less  chary  of   mini 
to  this  curiosity  when  he  has  passed  away,  and  ir  can  no  lo 
wound  his  feelings  or  outrage  his  sclf-rcspert. 

Heme  it  is  that    I  idded   little  to  I 

ical   literature.      The  most   illustrious  of  OUT  own 
erton,  Booth,  Qui n,  Garrick,  Barry,  the  Kembles, 

hare  all  kepi  sileme.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these  eould  nr 
well;  and  (Jarrick,  the  ablest  of  them  all,  had,  as  bij  leit< 
testify,  the  very  qualities  to  make  him  pre-eminent  in  this  bran 
of  literature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  he  had  I 
found  lime  '"  defOtfl  himself  to  it.  What  memoirs  inigl 
Dot  have  Written]  Of  himself  he  would  probabl)  have 
little.  But  what  sketches  of  manners  might  we  not  then 
had!    What  aneedotes;  whatCOnVi  >fBeauclerk. 

son,    of    Goldsmith,   of   Reynolds,    ol     Burke    and    ("hat  ham  J 
Diderot,  Maupertnis,  of  Drlolbacb,  and  all  the  brilliant  soci< 
iris  !      What  pictures  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  1 
time;  and  there  were  few  whom  he  did  not  know]     Ah 
how  might  he  have  set  in  all  the  hues  of  life  before  us  his  gn 
compeers  on  the  stage — Quin,  Macklin,  Powell,  Ban 
Sheridan,  Weston,  King,  Mrs.  VVoffington,  .Mis.  Cibbcrj  Kit 
Pritchard,  Mrs.    AMngtou,—  di.ing   for   them   wl 
ley  Cibbex  ha  i   Betterton,  foi    Mo  lb  foil 

girdle.     What  invaluable  lessons  should  we  not  then 


i  ad   I 
ight 
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'"  <lramatic  criticism  !  What  hints  to  make  the  stage,  as  it 
wghttobe,  a  school  of  manners  and  of  high  thinking,  as  well  as 
Ino  most  delightful  of  all  nmusements! 

Phe   great    acton  of   Prance,  it  is  true — Le  Kain,  Preville, 
-'•olo.  Talma,  and  others    -have  left  mitten  Eecords  behind  them. 
WH  in  them  little  is  to  Ik*  found  of  their  personal  history.     It  is 
hat  art   and    i      of  themselves  they  write;  their  mem 

infilled    almost    exclusively   to   illustrations  of  what   tie- 

^e  is  capable,  conveyed  either  in  examples  taken  from  other 

imI   propositions  lor  the  guidance  of  those  who 

have  to  practise  or  to  eritieise   the   actors'  art.      Nor  could 

C8    to    a  just    appreciation    of    that    art   be  desired. 

lif-v    were   proud    of  it:   for  they    regarded    it    from    the   Mine 

i    jM.inl   of  view   as    Voltaire,    when    he   said  of  a  genius   for 

that  it   was  lfe  plus  bnw,  U  plus  fflT*,  6t  If  plus  tnfi 

It    was    an    art    which    in    its    perfection    could    only 

i    *  the  gifts  that  God  gives.'      It  could  not,  ai  the  great 

i   Preville  wrote,  be  taught:  'A  man  must  he  born  an 

i;  is  not  a  master  he  needs,  but  a  guide.'     .Mil. . 

'liiiinn.    though    herself  open    to    the    charge    of    too    artificial 

»     style — telk   est   trov  was    Garrick's   comprehensive 

Oritacism, — was  equally   clear  on   this  point.     4I  am   aware  <>• 

nc*     rules,'   she    writes,  '  no   traditions,    that   are    capable   of  im- 

>     qualities    of   mind  and  sensibility   which   are 

^dispensable  for  the  production  of  a  great  actor;  I  know  of  DO 

^If  l»y  which  one  can  learn  to  think,  to  f,>l ;  Nature  alone  can 

K1  v  '•  those  faculties,  which  study,  advice,  and  time,  may  serve  to 
evelop.,#      But,  though  teaching    could    not    make  a   fine    actOT. 
lore  to  dispense  with  culture  and   stud\.      '  hill 
ko,*r.selves  with  knowledge,1   Clairon  says  elsewhere j  'be  un- 
,,l«tting   in   the  search    for    truth;    by    dint    of  care,  of   study, 
****«?  yourselves  worthy  to  educate  your  public,  and    constrain 
•  fo  own  that  you  profess  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  arts,  and 
'*  the  most  degraded  of  mechanical  crsd 
^-<r  Kain,  himseli  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  power  and 
of  genius  to  overcome   the  disadvantages  of  face  and 
t\^***e  for  a  vocation  where  such  disadvantages  are  m08l  fell 

xpressible  something  which  made  *  Pritehard  genteel  and 

six-feet   high,'— writes  eloquently   in    the   same   strain. 

^>ul    is  the  foremost   requisite  of  the    actor;    intelligence   the 

truth  and  fervour  of  utterance  the  third  ;   grace  and  sym- 

**"try  of  person  the  fourth.    To  be  thoroughly  master  of  his  parts. 

i-i'wmtc  ;  .  when  iia  ■  <■  hat  futal  Hlasssj  ' i>onr 

'lid/  IKI\*tl. 

rurtlin,'  pi  I,  Paris,  Its?.",  p, 

x  -i  y 


tacftadyi  Remintsa 

to   know   tie  force  and    significance  of  every   line.  «***" 

sight  of  Nature,  simple,  noble,  and  affecting;  to  1" 

mid.  refunding  U  not  t«»  be  acquired   lave  by  ripe  meditation,!] 

practical  skill  save  by  persevering  toil ;  to  be  always  in  Ins  part : 

tn  use  the  picturesque  with  skilful  reserve;  to 

Speaking  as  in  the  great   movements  of  pa 

eris  trivial  :  to  make  his  pauses  not  too  frequent  ; 
of  style  be  Men  even  across   his   lightest   mood  ki- 

ness  in  speaking;  to  weep  onlj  wben  tbe  soul  is  stormed 
thrust   in   upon   itself   by  j  ■  show  unbroken  attention   «<» 

what    is  passing  on    tl  and    to    identify  himself  with 

chaxacte]  he  represents : '  re  some,  and  only  som 

qualities  wbich  *j;o,  in  the  estimation  ol  one  from  whos 
ment  there  could  be  no  appeal,  to  constitute  the  claim  to 
sidered  a  great  actor. 

Those  who  thought  so  high!)  of  their  an  were  not  lil 
otherwise  than  proud  of  it.-    They  bore  within  them  that  wb 
might  well  make  them  indifferent  alike  to  the  prejudices  that 
refused  them  the  social  status  conceded  to  other  artists,  and  to  the 
Churchman's  dogma,  which  denied  to  them,  when  >\r:u\.  a 
place  in  consecrated  ground.      Loving  their  pursuit  as  t 
with  the  passionate  devotion  which  was  one  main  secret  of  their 

ce,  tins  fell    ii  gave  them  a  rank  above  conventional 
tincttons.     They  would  not,  if  they  could,  have  exchanged  i 
any  other.      What  could   the  sneer  at  the   player's  crafl 
well-born  fool,  or  of  some   professional    pedant,  matter  to  a  m*° 
who   knew   he  could    cope   with   the   best    in   every   honourable 
qunlitv,  and   whose  business    in    life    was    to    make    his 
familiar  with  *  the   high    actions    and   the   high   passion: 
make  a  poetical  drama  the  best  discipline  of  humanil 
were    our    English     actors    behind    them    in    glorying    in    tl 
\oration.      On    the  Statute-book    players  might  still  apj 
*  vagabonds ; '   but   the  profession  which   our  supreme  pc 
followed)  and  for  which  his  l>est  works  had  been  written,  ootiM 
not  be  degraded  1>\  tin-  reckh  fixation  of  an  obsolete 

The  opinion  of  society  soon  abolished  tlie  stigma 
respected    himself   was    sure    of   its    respect,      Whom,    iu<i 
was  it  prepared  to  welcome  more  kindly,  01  to  accept  in 
intellectual   circles   upon   a   footing  of  more  complete 
And  if  in  public  an\  slighl  were  offered  to  him,  he  was  suit*" 
the    support  of  his   audience  ;   just  as  it  is  upon   record  that  tfc 
house  went    thoroughly   with  George    Frederick    < 

"torable  retort,  recorded   in  these  volumes,  to  a  yonng 
in  the  Stage-box,  who  had  made   himself  conspii  I 

ranting  the  play:  'You  arc  an  ensign?     Sir,  the 


Mucn-ndifs  R 

''»*ss  In  make  any  fool  on  officer,  but  it  is  only   the 

•  1 1  ighty  that  qui  moke  an  act  i 

u.ilurali  ic,  excited  no  sm.ill   surprise,  not  unmixed 

■  tli  indignation,  among  the  actors  of  the  day,  when  before  the 
aittee  on  Dramatic  Literature  in  1832,  oyer 

!.  Bo  .  r,  Mr.  Macready,  who  bad  by  this  lime  taken 
r**-Jik  with  the  leaders  of  his  profession,  spoke  of  ir  ai  om  so  ■  1111- 
r,,<  |  lifting,  that  no  person  who  hail  the  power  of  doing  anything 
better  would,  unless  deluded  into  it.  take  it  up,'  In  ;i  separate 
•*»iswiT  be  disparaged  it  still  farther  In  saving,  'that  |>crsons 
•■  bo  ithcr  occupation  would  not  take  to  one  in 

xvlii<h  they  wrre  dep  entirely  upon  the  bnmonr  of  the 

•  lie."     It  was  an  ungracious  ;  that  the  public 

i     been   kind  to  him  to  the  full  measure  of  its.     Bat 

:   bod  b  I  id  deeper  ugnil  i  ad  that 

-***-    speaker  wanted  the   first  dement  of  greatness,  a  thorough 
:.  as  in  itself  worthy,  without  reference  to  the  measure 
ion  or  of  money  value.     It  was  obvious  from 
■H*  ii  »  replv  that  Mr  Macready  did  not   view  bis  profession,  ;is 
bare  seen  Le  Kain  do, -en  grand.1    His  ii 
I  -■  to  him  than  his  art.      Its  followers  were  exposed  to  popular 
"Mm-hi.     But  what  art i  uuborough,  Con- 

•Ic,  Mulli  did  even  Plaxman, — ris<>  to  their  tree  place 

**    their  own  day  ?     Its    returns  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
e   small,       I  lie  artist   in   whose  thoughts   such   things   are 
1*1  i  may  he  dexterous,  ma\    be  popular;    hut  wi 

ion  which   seeks  n  vent,  that   will  not  be  repn 

i  hie,  or  upon  the  stage,  let  the  world  requite 
*  *  » » i  as  it  may,  he  will  great 

^      '-The  volumes  before  us  are  an  instructive  commentary  on  Mr. 

No  <>ne  can  read  them  without 


that  he  had   no  special   genius,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
rd,  for   the   stage.     Accident,  not    impulse,   took  him    I  fa 
***  .-.  .ill.  and  a  determined  ambition,  carried  him 

«j  a  conspicuous   plate   upon    it,  which    his  sound   intellectual 
injjj   and    li  ual  character  enabled   him  to  maintain 

k    l  \\\  honour.      VVhatever  he  had   to  do,  it  was   his  maxim  to  do 
i  ration  of  genius  was  not  within 

but    hard    study   and   a  certain    iervour  of  style  gai 

is   impersonal  nothing   that   seemed  to    come 

•t  it.      He  worked  at  acting  as  he  would  have  worked  at  juris- 
<, ,  had  circumstances  taken  him   to  tli. 

burch.     Under  no  conditions  would  be  bore  been 

patent  to  be  lost  in  the  common   herd  of  toilers  in  the 

t^clU.     But  to  the  artist's  delight  in  his  work  lor  its  own  sake 
these 


I 
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thcsr  volumes   show  very  clearly  that  he  was    a  stranger, 
fact,  DOW  placed  DJ  tliein  beyond  mere  surmise,  is,  t. 
the  best  justification  of  those  who  qualified   their  a<Imir 
his  talents    by  denying  to  him   the  attributes  of  an  actor  ot'  the 
highest  class. 

While,  therefore,  this  book  will  not  raise  the  genera 
of  Mr   M;»< -ii'iiilv  as  an  actor,  it  will  hardly  make  the  world  ttiink 

ol  him   as  a  man.     Acton  have  an  evil 
egotism  and  jealousy.     No  one  ever  lav  more  heavily  ow 
imputation  than  Mr.  Macrcady,  while  on  the  stage.     We  ha« 
heard  the  greatest  comedian  of  his  time  say  of  him  :   '  M  • 
MVe?  could  sec  any  merit  in   any  living  actor   in    his  own  line 
nor  in  any  actress  either,  until   she  was  either  dead  or 

The  indictment  was  sweeping1,  hut  this  book  almostbeut 

it  out. 

So  little  assured,  apparently,  was  Mi.  \1  .<;,<!%   of  hi 
on  pubHc  favour,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  on  'popular  i 
that  he  lived  in  constant    dread  of  being  ousted  from  it  b 
new  favourite.      The  echo  of  applause,  unless  given  to  lum- 
sell,  fills  him  with  'envious  and  vindictive  feelings.'     Thi 
are  his  own  (vol.  ii.  p.  (12).     But  for  his  own  confessions, 
given,  the  extent  of  this  weakness  would  have  been    in«  : 
Thus,  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputatioi 
1837),  he  reads  in  the 'Morning  Herald'  that  Mr.  Phelps  b* 

in  ulr  a  decided  success.      W  hat  is  his  coinm  It   depresKu 

my  spirits,  moqri]  i  it  should  nol  do  so.     If  hi 

successful,  I  shall  reap  the  profits.'      Mr.  Phelps  was   then  under 
engagement  to  appear  in  Air.  Macready's  Company  at  I 
Garden*     '  If  moderately,  he  will  strengthen  mv  compao 
an  actor's   fame  and  his  dependent  income  is  [sic]  so  pre 
that  uw  atari  at  every  shadow  of  a?}  actor.     It  is  an  u  i 
i  vol.  ii.  n.88).    Bv  this  rule  nothing  would  have  more  thorough 
embittered  his  existence  than  a  stage  filled  with  jK*rfonner$ «i 
the  highest  stamp.     No  generous  emulation,  no  triumph  in  tl»f 
general  exaltation   of  the    drama,  no   delight   in    the   display  ■ 
genius  or  power  in  others,  would  compensate  for  the  i 
eclipse  of  his  own  star.     And  yet  this  was  the  man  whose 
claim  on  the  public  favour  was  his  professed  desire  to  raise  ano 
dignifv  the  stage! 

It  is  typical  of  the  same  morbid  egotism,  mat  even 
Macrcady  is  chronicling  in  the  Diaries   here   published   the  J' 
duction  of  the  numerous  poetical  plays,  which  were  the 
his  management   at  (.'ovent  tiarden  and  Drury  Lane,  il 
of  his  own  share  in  them  he  speaks.    No  one  would  ever  suj>| 
that  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  performers  scarce! /- 
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id  to  whom,  at  all  events,  quit*1  as  much  as  to  bim- 

*flf,  their  success  was  due.      In  truth,  Mr.  Macrcady  could  'bear, 

lUfce  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  tin-  throned     If  the  maiu  interest 

°f  ftfiv  of  the  De«  pieces   be  produced    was   found   on    rehearsal 

or  in  performance  not  to  centre  in   himself,  it  lost  its  interest 

*<»r  Lirn.      This  was  often  alleged    of  him  bv    botfa   authors  and 

Aetna;  his  own   diaries  'give   it  proof.'      Thus,  when  Bulwer's 

oi    '  Mone\  *  is  first  nut   into  his  hands,    he    is   ■•harmed 

Vv  '"1.  it.      He  reads  it  to  the  Ha) market  Company  (iMtli  I  >< -ruber, 

1  It    was  quite    successful,'    he    notes,    '  with    them.'      A 

*W  days  of  rehearsals   change   the  aspect  of  everything.      '  As 

*     write,'  he  says  (4th  November),  "doubts  and  misgiving- 

Jr|    niv    mind.      I  have    nothing  gTeat  or  striking-  in  situation, 

■  I'.inu  ter,   humour  or  passion,  to  develop.     The   power  of  all 

is  thrown  on  Mr. Strickland,  and  partially  on  Mi.  Webster.' 

*-*n  the  8th  of  December — in  these  days  a  month  of  rehearsals 

w»s  not  thought  too  much  for  a  new  play  * — tb 

toed.       B)    this    time   Mr.    Macrcady   had    apparently   die- 
that   it  was  not  only  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  vVel 
%v»io    mi.  i     the    pull    upon    him — so    he    is    '  very    much 

''•'pressed  and  low-spirited Acted   the   part  of  Evelyn 

,,,,r    satisfied.      I    wanted    lightness,   sell-possession,    and    in    the 

**ri<jus    scenes,    truth.       I    was    not  good  ;    I    feel    it.       In    the 

rist    scene,   Miss   Taut-it,   as    1    had    anticipated,    had    quite    the 

i-ie.      This  was  natural.'     If  so,  then  surely   it 

kas    a    thing    tu    rejoice    in  ;     and    those    who    remember    how 

*-"f**inibly  all   the  parts  of  this  brilliant  comedy  were  filled  on 

13    first  production  will  be  surprised  to  find  that   this  cdrcum- 

•uly  a  source  to  one  who,  both  as  actor 

Lr,rl    as  the   trusted  friend  of  the  author,    might  well   have 

***«1  of  whatever  brought  the  merii  plav  into  the  highest 

*^*i.f. 

^lr.  Macreadv  was  always  ready  to  urge  ttp  memhffll  of 

com  pan  v  that  it   was   the   actor  that   made   the  part,  not  the 
*^*~t  that  made  the  actOT  :   and  we  have  heard  him  cite  in  soci 
4*h  warm  commi  .  the  reply  quoted  in  this  book  of  the 

man    actress,  Schroeder,   to  some  one    who   remarked   with 
condescending  to  perform  the  unimportant  part 
lady  Capulet,  the  night  after  she  had    taken    her  audience  b> 
in  as  Lady  Macbeth.     *  Condescend,'  she  replied  J  'is  it  not 
*"**dtspearc  1  acted?'      Constant  sacrifices  of  this  kind  were  con- 

o-e  bad  twenty  rebeeaslsof  this/  ssi  sad  of  the 

rebeanal  of   Bulwer**  'Bicbelicn.'      'Then   I   wish   foa    luck 
."  ahld  Tom  Cooke,  the  lesda  nf  |hfl  oroliestm.    His  wish  wn§  more  thau 
led. 
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ceded  to  Mr.  Macready.     Hut  what  was  a  sound  rule  fur  nuVn 
H  )-   apparently  no  rule  for  him.     Thus,  having  playe 
Lawrence,  in  '  Elomeo  and  Juliet'  one  night  (30th  Apri; 
Is:  *  I  find  playing  a  part  of  this  sort,  with  no  cli 
t »  sustain,  do  effort  to  make,  no  power  of  perceiving  an  impream 
made,  to  be  a  ren  disagreeable  and  unproh  ible  task.     I 
required  many  "I  the  actors  to  do  what  thej  considered  beneath 
them,  perhaps  it  was  only  a  just  sacrifice  to  their  opini 
con*  i  ir.'    How  little  of  the  Schroeder  spirit  is  here ! 

Capulet  has  nut  one  feature  of  dramatic  interest.     On  the  otli 
hand,  the   character  of  Friar  Lawicmc   is   sketched   with  subi 
skill,  ami  he  has.  at  least,  one  considerable  speech  of  great  betri 
But  it   is  beneath    Mr.  Macready's  notice,  because  ir 
scope  '  for  perceiving  the  impression  made,'  or,  in  plain  I 
lor  wliat  is  technii  il  I J   called  '  bringing  down  the  house.' 

With  strange  inconsistency,  the  man  to  whom  the  plaudits  | 
nn   audience    were   as  the    breath  of  his   nostrils,    who  could" 
nothing  without  the  stimulus  of  'perceiving  an  impression  : 
affected    to   abhor,  and   even    to   despise  the   only   profession  ; 
which  this  stimulus  can  be  had       All   through   this  book 
lamentation^  .it  i  In-  untoward  fate  that  made  him  an  actor. 
wretched  old  Statute  about  *  vagal touds '  poisons  his  exist* 
It     is    in    vain    that   audiences    cheer,    that    critics    extnl, 
honours    are   showered    upon    him    by  statesmen    and    men 
letters  as  the  great  regenerator  of  the  British  stage,     lie  wasi 
a  gentleman    by    Statute.     'The  slow  unmoving    I, 
purely  imaginary  scorn  troubled  his  peace.     Nor  was  this 
What  might  In-  not  have  done  at   the  Bar,  or  in  some  o 
fession  ?     The  First  Satire   of  his  favourite  Horace  might  ha 
taught  him  to  cure  himself,  betimes,  of  that  most  1 
foolish  habits,  which  makes  men  sigh  for  some  occupation  i 
than  what  choice  or  dc-tiuv  has  assigned  them.     What  a  man 

beat  may   be   pretty  safely  taken   to  be  what  he  is 
fitted  to  do.      And  Sir.  Macreadv  did  his  acting  so  well, 
may  fairh    be  doubted   whether  be  could  have   done  anythin 
else  better,  if  so  well.     In  his  boyhood  be  was  destined  for  tb 

.    but,  judged  by  his  own  confessions,  he  hud  neither 
patience,  tact,  nor  tem]>er,  without   which   no  man  need  hop* ' 
make  his  way  there.      A  disposition  likr  his,  so  morbidlv 
tive,  so  impatient  of  control,  to  dictatorial  and  sujKrcilious,  wott 

exposed   him    to  sufferings   far  more  acute   in    that 
than  any  he  had  to  encounter  on  the  stage,  where  it  made] 
others   sutler,  who   had    to  bear  with   it,  as   it   would    have 
borne  with  nowhere  else.     Where  else,  too,  could  he  have 
to  secure  so  many  of  the  prizes  for  which  so  many  excellent  m«> 

ha* 
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in  vain?  His  place  upon  the  stage  brought 
.  lair  fortune,  troops  of  friends  in  England,  Am 
•Vance,  among  them  many  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  his 
lad  the  honours  of  more  than  one  public  dinner]  and  yet 
aries  abound  with  such  entries  as  this  :  '  l'.Mh  February, 
—I  see  a  life  sjone  in  an  unworthy,  an  unrequiting  pursuit. 
energy,  great  power  of  mind,  ambition  and  activity  that, 

ion.  might  bare  done  anything,  now  made  into  a 
'.'  Or  this,  on  the  1st  July,  1843,  when  he  has  been  to 
ninster  Hall  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  (ai  toons: — *  Saw 
1  persons  that  1  knew,  to  whom  I  did  not  ■peak,  as  I  did 
now  how  far  t  r  think  themselves  lowered  in  their 

i  by  speak  in ir  to  inc."  And  yet  the  same  morning 
1  breakfasted  with  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord   HongbtOI 

arlyle,  Hunscn,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  several  other  people 
I  same  class,  not  one  of  whom  bid  —teemed  him.  and 
I    him    as   they  would    any   other   gentleman   of  theii 

it  be,  is  tlie  question  that  again   and    again    rises,  as  we 

jassagc    alter    passage    of    this    kind,    that.    Mi.    Macieadv 

dy    meaal    men    revelations  of  personal   foibles,   if  not  of 

ii  to  the  public?     It  b  conceivable 

should  turn  his  diary  into  ■  confessional,  in  which 

lupin  black   and   white   before   his  OWU   0JBI   his  vanity, 

prweening  estimate  of  his  own  powers  and  importance 

Of  temper,   of  envy,    of  jealousy,    of    morbid    pride  ;    his 
fortune;  his  occasional  misgivings  about  himself;  his 
nces    and    scll-H'proaches.      It   m  well   for  him, 

e  should  write  down  ti  Lppeala  to  Heaven  for  help 

t  these  and  other  besetting  sins.    But  su«  ions  can 

<>    bwe  been  intended   For  the  public  eye.      They    are    in- 
ose  who  would  wish  to  think  with  respect  of 
,  in  many  points  of  view,  so  excellent  and  so  distinguished. 
teach  nothing,  because  they  are  only  one  evidence  the  DBOre 
dicahie    weaknesses    and    lollies   even    of  the    wise. 
is  BlOTe  than  equivocal    which    dictated    the 
ation  of  such   pravers  as  are  hire  recorded,  for  protection 
t  the  vii  is  of  an  overbearing  tamper  which,  by  the  waj 
;  ready  to  break  out  with  fresh  vigour  after  e  iting 

breast,  and  cry  of1  Mm  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa.'  From 
itions  such  as  I  turns  away,  as  one  would  f: 

•  letter  left  accidentally  open.  VVhat  can  be  said  of  them 
iat  St.  Beuve  says  of  similar  pious  out-pourings  in  Madame 
tzine's   Memoirs:  '  Des  tjtte  tfl  /  KV,  la  critit/io' 

re  expire '  f 


We   suppose  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  iliil  not   fee 
at  liberty,  as  the  executor  of  his  friend,  to  BOpp]  |M.ina»_<rti 

of  the  '  Reminiscences,'  began  In-  Mr.  Mac  mi  u  i 

•ht  down  to  the  end  of  1820.    We  venture  to  think,  howca^  n, 

Mr.  Hacnod}  would  have  done  more  wisely,  if.  like  hisc   3i>. 
tinguished  predecessors,  he  had  left  the  story  of  I  i 
in  Other  hands.       lint,  if  the  '  I  ■  ere  rctai 

mercy  should  have  been  shown  to  the  subscqtn  .-*.      -^4JI 

that  is  really  valuable  in  them  would  have  gone  into  a  comprmra- 

v  small  compass :  and  worked  up,  as  the  Editor  is  so  v 
qualified   to   have  worked   them,  into  a  compact   and   animeafni 

iaphy,  he  might  have  added  an  agreeable  volume  to  Ctir 
not  too  numerous  list  of  good  works  that  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  English  stage.  Had  In-  need  the  contents  of  the  present 
volumes  as  the  materials  for  a  biography,  cutting  »  ?**Jr 

away  all  that   is  essentially  private   and  uniinj  '^«u- 

lessly  communicative,  enough  would   b  I  hit  to  make  *n 

amusing  ami  instructive  book.      If  he  had  been  a  little  b 
the  faults  of  his  hero,  m  much  the  better  ;  Mr.  Macreadj*!  g°°d 
qualities  would  then   have  stood   out   in  pr<  j*** 

tiou  and  relief.     We  should  I 

the  old  favourite,  to  whom  we  had  owed  many  a  delightful  and 
instructive  hour  in  the  dreamland  of  the  i  »a* 

time  we  should  have  escaped  a  host  of  details,  with  which 
book    is   now    weighted,   <>l    where,   and    what,   and    wl 
M  icrc.nlv  placed  ;   how  much  a  night  he  got  ;   how  his  M.t 
at  one  place  was  imbecile,  his  Laertes,   at  another,  infei 
the  vice  of  the  Court  of  Dcnmaik  ;    his  I",\  sdoe,  at  a  third,  W***" 
out   brains  or   bearing  J    how  much  money  was  in  the  theatre:   < 
one  night,   how  little  on  another  :    how,  at  one  time,  he   ^** 
called  on,  night  after  night,  after  the  play,  or  ho  is  ama** 

ment,  be   was  not  once  called  on  through  a  wbi 
of  petty  squabbles,  and  proay  speeches— all  that,  in  a  word,  i^"^- 
be  dismissed  as  the  merest  chronicling  of  personal  and  theatr:^*** 

11  talk. 
William   Charles   Mac  ready  was  born  in   London,  on   tht   — — 
of  M  I  lis  father,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Dublin 

holsteter.  hi;  die  paternal  business  for  the  stag 

r  in   the  provinces,    and    playii 
time  in  London,  became  the  n  of  the  Birmingham,  Sin 

field,  and  other  theatres.      He  wrote  the  successful  farce  a 

I  ii.  ed  at  Covent  Garden,  in  K 
seems   to    have  enjoyed   and    merited    the   r  van  J 

towns  where  he  flourished   as  a  manager  through  a  long  Isl — 
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rat  wife,  the  mother  of  W.  C.  Maereadv.  was  also  on  the 
a  fact  of  which)  oddly  enough,  her  son  makes  no  mention 
'  Reminiscences.'  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
"3  whose  sweet  influence  penetrates  the  lives  of  their 
rn,  and  haunts  them  like  some  holy  presence.  She  died 
cember,  1803,  and  her  son  never  speaks  of  her  hut 
:he  deepest  reverence  ami  devotion.  Doubtless  he  cost 
)  small  share  of  anxiety,  for  in  his  childln>od  he  was 
1,  to  use  his  own  words,  by  *a  most  violent  and  self-willed 
tion;'  an  inheritance  from  his  father,  in  which  the 
mother  must  have  foreseen  a  pregnant  source  of  future 

H 

ready  was  one  of  six  children.  The  family  means  were 
the  parents  busy.  So  while  little  better  than  an  infant  he 
tout  of  the  way  by  being  sent  to  a  day-school*  Henceforth 
>.  lmy  childhood  and  U'\hood  were  all  school.'  A  pre- 
ry  school  at  Kensington,  where  the  pupils  were  array i  «l 
[form  of  scarlet  jacket,  with  blue  or  nankeen  trousers,'  next 
d  him  ;  and  from  this  he  was  removed  to  a  school  in  Jiir- 
im,  where  the  master,  a  Mr.  Edgell,   'a  violent  tempered 

a  ho  was  confidently  believe*   to]  we  forsaken  the  tailors' 

■aid  for  the  ferule  and   the  desk,  did   his  I -est  to  make   his 
bad  temper  worse,   while  initiating  him  in  the  mvsteries 
grammar  and  Bonnycastle's    arirlimerie.       But   the 
actor   was  even    then   foreshadowed   in   the   fact,  so  coin- 
met  with  in  the  lives  of  players,  that  recitation  was  his 

earned  quickly,  and  retained  what  he  learned.  Pi 
'was  g<>t  almost  by  beart  ;  and  its  author  became  so  great 
with  him,  thai  long  afterward*  he  prepared  tor  his 
n,  and  subsequently  published,  an  expurgated  edition  of 
works.  The  great  London  acton  when  set  free  by  the 
f  the  London  theatrical  season,  which  was  then  a  winter 
ere  available  for  his  father's  theatre  at  Birmingham, 
i  th<-  manager*!  dressing-room  he  had  a  glimpse  of  King. 
,  as  Lord  Ogleby,  The  grand  department  and  beani 
iddons  were  engraven  on  bii  boyish  memory.  Ths  lace 
\\  I  .  Lewis,  the  great  comedian]  also  made  an  indelible 
lion  on  the  boy  :  but  of  Mrs.  Billington  all  he  could 
ber  was  the  figure  of  a  very  lusty  woman,  and  the  ex- 
it   of    the   audience    when    the    orchestra    struck    ni>   the 

my  of  Ante's  rattling  bravura,  'The  Soldier  'lired,' 
opera  of  'Artaxerxes.      He  bad  the  mnch  greater  g 

IB  glimpse  of  Nelson  when,  during  the  short 
peace 


Amiens,  the  hero  of  the  Nile  made  a  tour  of  sevt**-^ 
of  tin-    provincial    towns — ■a    recreation  appai 
OBOagh,  hut  which   was  harsh  I  \    reflected   on    In   tin*   House 
Lords  :" — 

c  Tho  DAWS  of  his  arrival  spread  like  wildfire,  nud  wheu  his  intention 
of  going  to  the  theatre  got  wind,  all  who  had  hem 
have  been  expected,  flocked  there  to  behold,  and  do  lain  honour, 
play  was  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  for  the  benefit  of 
t  tlu  name  of  Hlisaett,  who  had  gome  repute  in  the  part  of 
Falstun".     At  D  i  onsentod  to  heaped 

fol  the  noxt  niglit  tho  play  of  "Ring  Henry  IV.,"  wishing  to  lee 
Blissett  again  iu  Falstiifl'.     The  box-oiHeo  was  literally  besieged  firl? 
tho   next   morning,  and   every  place  soon    taken.     At    the  1 
commencement  my  father  was  waiting  with  candles  to  conduct  tic 
I  horo  through  the  lobby,  which  went  round  the  whole  ftJBh 
of  the  lower  tier,  to  his  box.     The  shouts  outside  an 
approach  «'f  the  carriage  :  the  throng  was  great,  hut  being  close  to  or/ 
I  bad  not  only  a  perfe«  of  the  hero's  palo  ud 

;  face,  but  listened  with  such  eager  atl  y  worf 

he  uttered,  that  I  had  all  he  said  by  heart,  and  for  months  aftorvwU 
was  wont  to  bo  called  upon  to  repeat  "  what  Lord  Nelson  said  to  roar 
father.''  This  was  in  substance  to  tho  effect  that  tho  universal 
esteem  in  which  his,  my  father's,  character  was  hold  in  the  town  mad* 
it  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  render  him  any  assistance. 

'thing  of  course  passed  unnoticed  by  my  boyish  enthusiasp - 
light-arm  empty  all  bed  to  lii  be  orders  upot 

to  mo  so  novel  and  remarkiil>l<  ,  bnl  the  aw  lancholy  exp«srio» 
of  his  countenance  and  the  extremely  mild  and  gentlo  tones  of  hiivoio* 
impressed  me  most  sensibly.  They  wero  indeed  for  a  life's  ren»n*- 
brance.    When  with  Lady  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Nelson  rod  hi* 

box,  tho  uproar  of  the  house  was  deafening,  and  seemed  as  " 

i  Id  know  no  end.     Tho  play  was  at  length  suffered  to  proceed 
afiex  which  was  a  sort  of  divertisemeut  iu  honour  of  tho  illustriotiS 

Ltor,  from  one  BODg  of  which  I  can  even  now  recollect  ono  couple* 
t )h  sacred  Xino,  forgive  mo  while  I  quote  it ! 

•  '"  Wi  i  be  friends;  if  tin  y  iv-n't,  why,  »hal  I 

W._"j]  Hod  OUK  I 

ry  down,"  4c. 

The  crowded  houso  was  frantic  in  its  applause  at  this  sublime  effusi^j 
Lady  Hamilton,  laughing  loud  and  without  stint,  chipped  with  uplif*-* 
hands  and  all  her  heart,  and  kicked  with 

board  of  the  seat,  while  Nelson  placidly  and  with  his   mournful  1 
<  iK-rliaps  in  pity  for  the  poet)*  bowed    repeatedly  to  tho  oft-i 
Xcxt  day  my  father  called  at  the  hotel  to  thank  his  ~ 
B  Xi'lsou  presented  bim  with  what  ho  intended  to  be  the  oojs*' 

■:■  ly  not    Tho  line*  had   lh-  iiuhl  ring  in  Uiooi,— the  i  ;r  ■»•* 

ordtxd  of  iLnt  time 
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his  box  wrapped  in  paper,  rcgrotting  tliat  Li6  ability  to  testify  Lis 
iwpoct  for  my  father  was  bo  much  below  his  will.     My  fat  In t 

mo  tho  amount,  but  purchased  with  it  a  piece  of  plate  that  he 

1  to  his  death  in  memory  of  the  donor.  I  should  not  omit  to 
mention  that  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  were  several  sailors  of  Nelson's 
ship  granting  to  see  him,  to  each  of  whom  tho  great  admiral  spoke  in 
tiai  most  affable  manner,  inquiringly  and  kindly,  as  he  passed  tli  i 

rarriage,  and  left  them,  1  believe,  some  tokens  of  his  remem- 
bUBflA,1 

Tiie  (ailing    health    of  Macrcady's    mother   drew    her    to   the 

i   Leamington,  *  then  a  small  village,  consisting  only  of 

itched  houses,  not  one  tiled  or  slated,  the  Bowling  Gl 

in  being   the  only   one  when    very  moderate   BCCOimnodation 

be  procured.       It  was  there   he   saw  her   last,  when  lie  set 

'  with    his  father   for   Rugby,    with   all  a   Iwv's    trepidations 

il  reluctance  to  face  the  unknown   future  of  i  great  Public 

iljool.      Me  tell    there   as   ta£    under  a   very   I  Iter,    *  a 

Irishman  of  the   name  of  Ridge,'   and   wrote   home  such 

Bteous    letters,  that    his    father    more    than    once    thought    "I 

for  him.      The  mother,  with    a    wiser  sagacity,    pre* 

Her  boy  was  no  worse  off  than  other  boys,  and 

i    I. 'ml   cousin   in   Mr.    Kirch,  one  of  the  masters,  who 

il«l  not  suffer  him    t«»   be  ill-treated.      So   then-   he   remained 

making   a  course   through    the    school    rapid    beyond    pre- 

>nd  attaining  the  fifth  form  in  three  years,  i  from  which 

be  began  to  Ik*  sensible  ol   a  certain  enjoyment  of  his 

itiun.' 

It  was  one  of  the  amusements  <>t'  the  bigg  f  to 

Jays,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  fad    I 

of  their  school-fellows  had  a  theatre  no  1  art  her 

d  Birmingham.     Here  was  an  easy  way  to  gel  at  play- 

k^ks  and  dresses,  and  these  were  readily  famished    to  them  on 

j*C  application  of  the  manager's  son.     Some  requital  for  such  a 

was  due  even   to  an    L'n  It  was  g 

in  the  distinguished   post  of  prompter.     Higher  honours 

in    'Speed   the  Plough*1  Mrs. 

'Igruddcrv    in    'John    Bull,1    the    .l<".\    in    Dibdin's   'School 

Prejudice,'  and    Briefwit    in   the   farce  of  *  Weathercock,1 

*  tolerably    varied    list,    were   the    maiden    efforts   ol"  the   future 

•n.' 

excitements    varied    the   school  routine.      Nothing  was 

*'ked  of  but    Buonaparte  and  invasion.       1  lie  oldei    li"\s  wnit 

ir«my;h  regular  drill  after  school-hours  with  heavy  wooden  broad- 

**Ords,    '  their    blue    coats    culled    and    collated    with    scarlet.' 

Tin 
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These  were  also  the  clays  of  one  of  the  maddest  frenzies  I 
possessed  the-  play-going  public.  It  was  only  in  August  [ 
that  its  object  died  at  the  rtpe  age  of  eighty-three,  *  a  prospero 
gentleman.'  William  Henry  West  Betty,  the  Young  Kotcii 
1  a  miracle  ot  [enius,' at  Macxeady  calls  bis 

and  >till  a  m<  was  the  theme  of  all  discourse: — 

' "  The  young  Roscins  "  became  a  rage,  and  in  the  furore  of  poW 
admiration  the  invasion  ceased  to  bo  spoken  of.     lie  acted  two  nigs 
at  Leicester ;  and  on  a  half-holiday,  my  cousin  Birch  having  sent «  ac 
to  excuse  me  and  his  eldest  son  from  the  afternoon's  callings-ovi 
at  my  father's  request  Tom  Birch   and  myself  were  smugg' 
a  chaise  and  Maenad    L:i<<stor  in  time  for  the  play,  "  Ti 
The   house   was  crowded— John  Kemblo  and  H.  Harris,  son  nf  t 
Patentee  of  Covent  Garden,  sat  in  tho  stage  box  immediately  befaii 
us.      I  remember  Johu   Kemble's  handkerchief  strongly  scooted 
lavender,  and  his  observation,  in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "  Pc 
boy  !  ho  is  very  hoarse."     I  could  form  little  judgment  of  tbc  jx 
fo nuance,  which  excited,  universal  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  temped 
which  we  were  of  OOVKM  borne  along. 

1  .  .  .  After  the  play,  Tom  Birch  and  myself  got  into  our  chsii 
and  travelling  through  the  night  reached  Rugby  in  good  tuns  i 
'•  first  lesson  "  in  the  morning.' 

This     popular!  \.    like    all    similar     fashionable    era 
doomed    to   a  sudden   extinction.      Winn  he   In 

d    the  public    turned    a  cold   ear  to  him,  and,  as 
thinks,  unjustly  : — 

'  It  seemed,'  ho  says,  '  as  if  the  public  resented  on  Uie 
tho  extravagance  of  tin-  Idolatry  they  hud  blindly  lavished  ont 
Mis  level  speaking  was  cot  agreeable.     '  A  Hurt  of  sing-song  I 
catch   in   his   voice   suggested    tho   delivery   of   words    learn* 
heart,  not  flowing  from  tho  impulse  or  necessity  of  the  occa*i 
when  warmed  into  passion  ho  became  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  1 
scene,  and  in  witnessing  as  I  have  done,  his  illustration  of  paaef 
with  all  the  originality  and  firo  of  genius,  the  c  <  was  pros* 

upon  me  that  not  had  to  his  prejudice  the  comparison  of  1 

boyish  triumphs*,  and  tho  faulty  mauner  derived  from  r  canli 

repetition,  ho  would  have  maintained  a  distinguish 
maturcr  years.' 

In    1807    Dr.   Wo.,!  tir.l    to 

Rugby,     He  was  too  indnlgenl  ;  and  there  being  no  loi 
some  pressure  on  bis  industry  as   under  rVoolTl  prede 
Ingli**,   young    Mai  ready   for  a  time  fell    back    in   bis 
Happily  be  pulled  up  in  time;  and  to  retrieve  what  he 
would  get  out  oi  bed  when  the  house  «ns  asleep,  hang  up« 
against    the   windows   to   bide   his 
si i. Tig  tea,  sit.  up  to  a  late  hour  working  at  his  Ilonn-r  or 
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Dr.  Wooll  varied  the  exercises  of  the  elder  boys  by  introducing 

tlecomjiosition  of  English  verses,  and  in  addition  to  the  prizes 

and  Latin  rei  U  a  test  of 

the  eliHiit  idii.ii  v   powers   of  the   fifth  ami    sixth   forms.      Young- 

ady  had  clearly  struck  him  as  a  declaimer  above  the 
averse.  He  assigned  the  hoy  the  closet  scene  in  *  Hamlet '  for 
'lie  public  declamation,  and  in   answer    to  his   remonstrance  on 

•■!"  its  difficult  ed  him  by  saying-,  *  If  I  had  qi 

intended  you  to  do  something  extraordinary,  I  should  not  have 
token  you  out  of  your  place.'     4  Robinson,  afterwards  Master  of 

.''••tuple.    Lord    llatherton   (n£  Walhouse),    and    the    late   Sir 
w    RickettS,'    Mr.    Macready    notes,    '  were    the    best    speakers." 

But  the  comments  made  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  cards  by  as 

gentleman  who   was   present  at  the  representation  on 
*ooml  Tuesday  in  June,  1808,  quoted  by  his  Kdit<»r,  whilr  i! 

Kcellencc  "I  Robinson  and  Ricketts,  place  Macready 

9,  ith    thrni.      Tin  I       'tit,'  •  very  ■ 

client,'  but  his  share  in  the  entertainment  Is  pronounced 

to    he  *  surprisingly  well   indeed.1      In   Dr.   Wooll s   time  the 

school-plaN  ■>  were  got  up  '  in  a  more  expensive  Style1  tlian  in  his 

mot's,  and  '  witu  great  completeness.'     Audiences    from 

and   neighbourhood  were    invited.      The   voting  actors 

'}>-w  at  high  game.     Dr.   Young's  tragedy  <>f  *  Kcvenge'   with 

larce  "I   'Two  Strings  to  your  Bow'   made  a  strong  bill. 

and  Lazarillo,  the  leading  parts,  fell  to  Macready. 

c  Tliu    ntieecss   was    great;  wo   wore   all    much    applauded,  and  I 

remember  the  remark  of  a  Mr.  Caldecot,  reported  to  rue,  "  I  6hould 

bo  uneasy  if  I  saw  a  sou  <>f  mine  play  so  well."     I  bad,  however,  no 

thought  of  this  hut  an  an  amusement,  and  my  pride  would  have  been 

votmded  if  ft  suspicion  had  been  hinted  that  I  could  regard  it  in  any 

other  light.     The  half-year  closed  with  speeches  before  an  auditory 

ttmaisting  only  of  the  school  aud  the  gentry  of  the  town.     My  y 

vas  the  Last  among  tho  speakers,  and  I  can  now  remember  the  inward 

Nation  I  felt  in  marking,  as  I  slowly  rose  up,  the  deep  and  instant 

i  that  went  through  the  whole  assembly;  I  recollect  tho  conscious 

I  fait,  as  the  creaking  of  my  shoes  came  audibly  to  my  ears 

t  I  deliberately  advanced  to  my  placo  in  the  centre  of  the  school. 

~y  speech  was  the  oration  of  Titus  Quintins,  translated  from  Livy. 

11  H"as  a  little  triumph  in  its  way,  hut  tho  last  I  was  doomed  to  obt 

m  dear  old  Rugby." 

:  r  reminiscence,  which  falls  within   this  period,  is  not 

-.tin::.      In  passing  through  Birmingham  Macready  went 

r*  tl>e  theatre,  which   had   by  this  time    fallen   into  other  hands, 

r  having  left  it   for  Manchester.     The  afterpiece  was  a 

ounded  on  Monk  Lewis's  ballad  of 'Alonao 


amplest  mould,'  was  the  lait    I 

'  As  if  in  studied  contrast  to  this  enormous  "  hill  of  flesh,"  . 
moan-looking  man,  in  a  shabby  green  satin  dress  (Lrem> 
well),  appeared  as  the  hero,  Ainu/,.,  tin-  Itravc.     It  was  so  n '■ 
that  tho  only  imprcBsiou  I  curried  away  was  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  the  worst  in  tho  piocc.     How  little  did  1  know,  or  could  gtase, 
that  under  that  shabby  green  satin  dress  was  hidden  one  of  the  no** 
geniuses  that  have  ever  illustrated  the  <lr»m»t  i « 
poetry  of  England  I     Win  n,  some  years  afterwords,  public  cntlituiissm 
was  excited  to  tho  highest  pitch  by  tho  appearance  at  Dairy  Lai 
an  actor  of  the  name  of  Kenn,  my  AStOXUftfcs  <;asily  be  ■■ 

ceived  on  discovering  that  the  littld  in  significant  .licBta'W* 

wuh   tho    grandly   impassioned    personator    of  Oth(  iiard,  m«l 

Shylock ! ' 

On  young   Macreadys   return    home  for  the   holid 
>\iht«i.  L808-9,  it  was  to  find  his  father  ruined.     II  v  Maud 
theatre  bad  proved  a  failure,  and  bad  nbsorl>cd  the  little  prop 
which  the  elder  Macreadj  hod  accumulated  in  previoufl  yen 
successful  management  in  IiinniiiL'!  i'ul.l,  Se n « .i-tle.  ftf*d 

where,  and  out  ol  which  be  bad   sustained  tl 
able  expenses  od  bis  son  at  Rugby.     An  exhibition  at  Oxfordi 
■  degree,  and  a  call  to  the  bar  bad  till  then  been  the  b 
biti.ni.      Bui  this  dream  was  all  at  once  rudch  dispells 
last  half-year's  bills  at  Rugln   even    were  unpaid.     Mr.  bl 
bis  kind  cousin  tbere.  at  nine  relieved  him  of  this  difficult)  ;  but 
his    lather  was,   in    fact,  .    and    a 

impossible.      Mr.  Mai  rend  v  writes,  in  a  mysterious 
bidv  then  staying  in  our  house,1  who  bad  made  mischief  betin 
bis  father  and  himself,  and  from  whom  be  first  learned  the  *tat* 
of  his   father's   affairs.      From    her   the   BUj  \0  at  tbr 

same  time  that  hi  go  •>'>  thi  s,;»ge. 

*  Would  not   my  doing    so   relieve   my   father   from   tho  fortbe 
expense  of  my  education  P    My  expectations  did  not  g< 
result    Tho  extravagan  lunsellor  looked  to  sooth* 

young   Roecius  fmort  (I   being  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  ago  J,  •** 
speculated  on  a  rapid  fortum  .' 

When  be  spoke  to  bis  lather  it  was  to  tell    him   bis  mind  *" 
made  up  to  go  on  the  stage.      His  fatli<  ne  *** 

well    aware   of  the   obstinacy  ol    his  son's  temper,  seem 

d1  quite  fairly  with  bim.     'It  had  been  the 
he  said,  lto  see  mc  it  the  IW.  but  if  it  was  nv 
upon  the  Binge,  it  would  be  useless  for  bim  to  oppose  it.' 

the  Zangt  Of    Rugby  School   the  stage  was    proh 
allurements.       In  ut    there   ot    bis   own 

sv» 


■;'.<    Tirini, 


swayed,  perhaps,  by  the   thought    that   hfl  VU  doing  something 
rincing   his  dreams  of  forensic  distinction  ti»   filial 
duty,      If  be   really  had  within  him  the  qualities  to  make  a 
jrneat  lawyer,  all  the  odds  are  again*!  his  baring  given  on  I 

■  i.      Men  have  fought  their  way  to  the   first   rank   at 
Bar  nndci  heavier  disadvantages.    At  once  he  Bet  about  pre- 
paring himself  lor  his  future  \  taking  lessons  in  fencing, 
ing  by  heaii  the  words  of  tbi   routhful  characters  then 
Meanwhi'                             were  nol  u.  and  this, 
the  assistance  which  he  gave   his  lather  in  the  business  of 

,     him  fully  employed.      Of  his  father   as  an 
u  ho  his  future  work  fittingly.    He  had  no 

inaliu  himself.      MackJin  unci  Henderson,  the  heroes  of  his 

li,  John   Kemble,    and   even    Pope    and    Holmaii,   were   his 

Consequently  he  referred  always  to  what  he  had  >• 

1    the   manner   in  which   past    celebrities   would   deliver 

particular  passages.      A  worse    monitor  for  a   youn»-   man,    who 

ong  enough    to  think    foi    himself,  and   find    his   own 

I  of  expression,  could  not  well  be  conceived.  Every  period 
style;  so  has  every  genuine  artist  ;  neither  will  fit 
Mother  age  or  another  individual.      So  we   are   not   surprised   to 

that  Macready  '  in  after-life  bad  the  difficult  task  of  un- 
*»rning    much    that    was    impressed    upon   him   in  his  bo\ 

ie  for  a  youth  afflicted  with  a  Berce  and  imperious  temper 
circumstance  that,  ns  his  father  was  forced   to   keep  out 
'  the  way  to  avoid  arrest,  he  had   to  carr]  on  the  hoaine 
■'»  i  for  him.      Managers  are  by  necessity  despots.     Hon 

already    too  self-willed,    must  it  have  been  to 
1  himself  in  a  position  where  he  could   lay  down  the  law  on 
"f    subjects   within  a    little    kingdom    of  his   own!      The   entire 
D«*H»£ement  devolved  on  him  at  Newcastle,  where   he  remained 
two  months,   •  not   deriving  much    advantage,   though  some 
from  the  society   oi  some  of  the  players,  and  falling 


****  dians  of  the  day,  he  came  to  London  in 

•  the  bo 

best  masters.     During  this  time  Macready  reports  thai 

ction   of  seeing-    Cooke,    Young,   C.    Kemble, 
,  ''Jtidei  .  \  Emery,  Liston,  and  other  first-rate  performers. 

Was  his  business  to  uich  jjnod  acting  as   hfl  GOUld, 

2?*1  he  did   BO.      Among  other  things,    he   saw   the  fine  powers 
Elliston,  who    had   taken   the  Surrey   Theatre,  where  the  law 
-No.  276.  Y  a\\uw«& 
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■Slowed  him  to  perform  i  isted  on  Macbi 

formed  m  a  pantomime,  and  on  Captain  Macheath,  wil 
pithy  prose  thrown  Into  jingling  rhyme.  The  firs' 
experiment   in  the  use  of  gas  also  attracted  hi 

shape  of*  ■  star  before  a  house    in   Pall   Mall,  'which  rcl 
[tMlf    as    the    wind    every    now    and    then    blew    OOt    I 
:ts  jets.' 

This  visit  over,  \oung  Macn  d   to  begin  the  v. 

Life  in  earnest.       The  father  was   in  Lancaster  Castle,  a  j 
for  debt,  until   set  free  by  the  proceedings   in  bankrupt; 
the  task  of  working  bis  company  and  keeping  it  to 
undertaken   by  his  son.      All   went   so   well    in   his    band 
the  son    was    able   to    remit   to   his  father  three   pounds 
*  in   his  melancholy   duress   at    Lancaster,'  and   to   carry  on  Uj 
theatre    at   Newcastle    with    credit.       Before    the   season 

father   obtained  his    release,   his  certificate  of  hnnknin 
having  been  granted  under  circumstances  which   speak  voln 
for  bis  integrity,  and  which  his  son  records  with  an  honourab] 
pride. 

When    the   elder    Mat  read  v    resumed    the    direction   «>l 
theatre,  bis  son,  though  relieved   from   business  responsibilities, 
<  oiitinucd  to  superintend  the  rehearsals,  and  in  the  getting  l 
the  melodramas,  pantomimes,  &c,  he  '  was  the  instructor oTj 
performers.'      No  wonder  he   fell    into   the   habit  of  pin 
schoolmaster  to  all  about    him,  which  made    him    in   afl 
SO  obnoxious  to  his   fellows.       The   lime   for   his  own  d 
now  arrived.    It  was  made   in  the  character  of  Romeo  at 
uiingliam,  where  his  father  had  again    become    man 

fell     of  bis   feelings  on   the   occasion  confirms  our  i 
lion,  that   inclination,  quite    as   much   as  duty,    sent    him  up 
the  stage. 

1  Tim  emotions  I  experienced  on  first  crossing  I  and 

forward  in  faco  of  tho  lights  and  tho  applauding  audience,  were  I 

wwering.     There  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes.     I  seemed 
nothing  of  the  dazzling  scene  before  me,  and  for  some  time  I  wts  1 
an  automaton  moving  in  certain  defined  limits.      I  went  ruech 
through  tho  variations  in  which  I  had  drilled  myself,  and 

1  On.'  plaudits  of  the  audience  awoke  me  from  the  kind  of  i 
dream  in  which  I  seemed  to  be  moving,  that  I  gained  my  self-p 

ml  i  rally  entered  into  tho  spirit  of  ti'  ter  and,  I  maysnv,  f 

me  passion,  I  was  to  represent.  Every  round  of  applause  acted  UTtt 
inspiration  on  me :  I  "  trod  on  air,"  becamo  another  being,  or  a  keppi* 
Bell:  and  when  the  curtain  foil  at  the  conclusion  of  the  plaj,  e* 
lends  and  performers  crowded  on  the  stage  to  rsue"? 
tho  Juliet  and  myself,  shaking  my  hands  with  fervent  congratulstiw* 
a  lady  asked  me,  "Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now!'"  mv  bofiak 

"  wiser 
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3  without  disguise,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  act  it  all 


lunched  in  the  profession,  Macready  worked  at  it  irlffa 
an.  Not  content  with  tin-  regular  work  of  the  week, 
t  lock  himself  into  the  theatre  after  morning  sen  ice  mi 

and  pace  re  in  every  direction  to  give  him- 

and  become  familiar  in  his  deportment  with  exits  and 

i  with  ever)  variety  of  gesture  and  attitude.     mMv 

i  adds,  'were  all  acted  over  and  over,  and  speechee 

II,  tired  out,  1  was  glad  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  again, 
for  several  years  a  eustom  with  me."  The  manager's 
ure  to  get  quite  his  share  of  all  the  best  parts,  as  v. 
pnbU  our  j  and  so  early  as  1811  we  find  him,  while 
iteen,  risking  his  honours  at  Newcastle  in  the  j>art 
t.  It  was  m  success.  All  Hamlets  are  so,  more  or  less, 
rks  on  the  occasion  arc  much  to  the  pm  i 

itic  who  bad  made  a  study  Of  this  masterpiece  would  predict 
ileneo  a  failure  in  such  an  experiment,  hut  he  would  not 
i  into  account  the  support  to  tho  young  aspirant  supplied 
lius  of  the  poet.  There  is  an  interest  so  deep  and  thrilling 
ry,  such  power  in  the  situations,  and  such  a  charm  1n  the 
that  with  an  actor  possessed  of  energy,  a  tolerable  elocution, 
grace  of  deportment,  tho  character  will  sufficiently  interpret 
be  majority  of  un  uuilionco  to  win  for  its  representative, 

d'ii  reward  of  applause  really  duo  to  tho  poet's 

A  total  failure  in  Hamlet  is  a£  rare  occurence*  .  .  . 
e  players,  that  I  have  peon  play,  and  heard  others  praise, 
highly,"  in  the  character,  who  could  as  soon  explain  and 
its  seeming  inconsistencies,  as  translate  a  page  of  Sanscrit. 
eon,  who  so  lucidly  describes  the  mind  ox  rolonius,  has 
his  ol>scrvations  clear  proof  that  lie  did  not  understand  that 
it ;  and  audiences  have  been  known  to  cheer  innovations 
for  applause,  which  the  following  words  of  tho  text  have 

be   at  utter   variunce    with  tho  author's  intention !     My 
iy.  like  those  of  many  others,  was  pronounced  a  U008 
ag  inquiry  and  laborious  study  of  my  after-  life  have 

1  to  me  how  Httlo  was  due  to  my  own  skill  in  that  early 

2  be  found  himself  cast  to  play  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  as 
Newcastle  on  her  waj  to  London,  where  she  was  about 

er  leave  of  the  Stage.     The  pli  'The  Gamester' 

."    Young  Non  a]  in  the  latter  was  one  ■»!"  Maercad\  '■ 

s:  hut   be  might  well   b  appalled,  as  be 

at  the  thought  of  playing  Beverley,  and  tor  the  first 

great  actress.     It  was  one  of 

V  2  W 
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C  as  tl 

it  bv  b 


proiit est  pa 
her  Lady  Macbeth.     He  cites— *  The  bewildered  i 
Lath  i  walking  En  her  sleep,  i 

the  corpse  of  the  gamester  V 
of  the  sublimest  pieces  of  acting  on   tl     I        isl  .'  as  tl 

t    illustration  of    Mrs.  Sid 

rand  amotion,  which   he  considered  to 
result  of  genius  rather  than  "I  'I  v.' 

Mr.  M.ii  iv.id'.    irritea,  as  be  always  spike,  of  M 
witli  enthusiasm.      With  fear  ami   trembling  he  \ 

r  to  her  hotel  icencs  with  her.    4  I  hi  i 

\I:i«  ii  :A\,'  was  hei    goodnatured    salutation    to  him. 
brought   some   hartshorn    and   water  with  you,  as  I  ai 

ightcned  at  me.'     Some  farther  remarks  the 
about  his  being  a  very  young:  husband.      Had  In   nol 
man.  i  the   remark  would   in  all  likelihood   hare  be 

mora  pointed  than  it  was.      It  could  not   have   '  •■  •  n  p 
an  actress  oJ  her  mature  and  state!)  proportions  t<>  find  her* 
played  to  by  a  comparative  boy.      The  business  of  the   morni 

M\<r.  he  took  his  bayi    •>•'>■'■  [ear  and  trembling  to  st- 
linn's  for  the  coming  night,     lie  goi   through  his 
with   applause.      In   the   next,   his   first   with  Mrs.   Bi 

!i\    li-u    tliat    his    memory  failed    him, 

stood  bewildered.    'Mrs.  Siddons  kindly  whispered  the sre 
rhich  I  never  could  take  from  the  prompter),  an< 

pr 

•What  eulogy  can  do  justice  to  her  personations!  .  .  .  Will  a 
verbal  account  of  tho  most  strikiag  features  of  "  the  huuum  face  divirJ 
convey  a  distinct  po  of  the  Individual?     How  much  leaf  a 

any  force  of  description  Imprint  00  the  imagination  the  sudden  bottBJ 
ling  effects  of  bona  <»r  look,  of  port  or  gesture,  or  even  of  the  sussl 
so  often  significative  in  the  development  of  human  passion  I  . 
I    >11  not  presume  to  catalogue  the  merits  of  this  unrivalled  art) 

may  point  out,  as  a  guide  to  ot ;  great  excelki 

bod  all  her  personations.     Thi»  was  the  unity  of  design,  < 

•  elation  of  all  parts  to  tho  whole,  that  made  us  forget  the  ectn 
in  the   character  sho  assumed.     Throughout  tho  tragedy  oi 
Gamester"  devotion  to   her  husband  stood  out  as  the  mainsprs 
of  her  actions,  tho   ruling  passion  of  her  being :  apparent  «ri 
reduced  to  poverty  in  her  graceful  ami  c 

lot  h)   '.'Inch  his  vico  has  subjected  her,  in  her  fund  excuses  of 
ruinous  weakness,  oooeiliating  expostulations  with  his 

impatience,  in  her  indignant  repnta  ly'e  advances, 

she  awful  dignity  of  outraged  virtue  sh«-  imprecates  tho  veuj 
Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head.     The  climax  to  her 
firings  was  in  the  dungeon,  when  on  her  knees,  holding  her 
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disband,  he  dropped  lifeless  from  her  arms.  Her  glaring  eyes  were 
focal  in  stony  blackness  on  his  face;  tho  powers  of  life  seemed 
suspended  in  her;  her  sinter  and  Lewson  gently  raised  her,  and  slowly 
led  her  nnresisting  from  the  body,  her  gaze  never  for  an  instant 
wetted  from  it ;  when  they  reached  tin;  prison  door,  flhfi  stopped,  as  if 
Awakened  from  a  trance,  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony  that  would  have 
•  "'fid  the  hardest  heart,  and,  rushing  from  them,  flung  herself  as  if 
far  union  in  death,  on  the  prostrate  form  before  her. 

stood  alone  on  her  h<  ight  of  excellence.  Her  acting  was 
perfection,  and  as  I  recall  it  I  do  not  wonder,  novice  as  I  was,  at  my 
perturbation  when  on  the  stage  with  her.  Jint  in  the  progress  of  tho 
play  I  gradually  regained  more  and  more  my  ■elf-posMBuoo,  nod  En 
tf»  but  scene  as  she  stood  by  the  side  wing,  waiting  for  the  cue  of 
«r  entrance,  on  my  utterance  of  tho  words,  "  My  wife  and  si 
tell— well  !  there  is  but  one  pang  more,  and  then  farewell  world  !  " 
•to  raised  ber  hands,  clapping  loudly,  and  calling  out  "Bravo!  sir, 
k»To!"  in  sight  of  part  of  the  audience,  who  joined  in  her  applause.' 

i'his  incident  of  the  *  Bravo !  sir,  bravo!'  comes  with  ■•  chilling 
r  so  much  to  make  us  think  that  the  aitress  was  lost 
it.  It  might  ;it  least  have  Ik-cm  kepi  out  of  sight  of 
audience  to    whose    tearful    sympathies    she    was    the    next 

Douglas  went  off  with- 

l  hit   h,     The  great  lady  sent  for  her   '  Nerval     after  the 

]•'•"*'•  i  her  grandiose  mannei   gave  him  some  excellent 

i  arc  in  tho  right  way,"  she  said,  "  but  remember  what  I  say, — 
shicly,  study,  study,  and  do  not  marry  till  you  are  thirty.  I  remember 
what  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  study  at  nearly  your  age  with  a  young 
k*nily  about  me.  Beware  of  that :  keep  your  mind  on  your  art,  do 
D(»t  remit  your  study  and  you  are  certain  to  succeed.  .  .  .  God  bJ 
J©U  !"     Ult  words  lived  with  mo,  and  often  in  momenta  of  desp" 

have  o  line  to  cheer  me.     Her  acting  was  a  revelation  tu  me, 
voicli  ever  after  had   its  influence  on  me  in  the  study    of  my  art. 

E**c,  grace,   untiring   energy   through  all   (he   variations  of  human 
J****i'oa,  blended  into  that  grand  and  massive  style,  had  beeu  with  her 

"*<*  result  of  patient  application.' 

I  In-  words  in  the  men  hyperbole  of  prei 

-'Irs.  Siddons  was  no  doubt  supreme  within  her  range;  but  her 
rangc  was  narrow.     She  bad  dignity,  grandeur,  lone — tender- 

"J's*   also  in    many  of  its  phases.      Constance,   Hcrmione,  Lady 

'/"'l>etli,    Vblumnia,   and    characters   of  the  same  class  srero 

w"h  aeans,  physical  and  mental.     Bat  there  was  a  wide 

,)  ol  passion  outside  these  limits  which  she  could  not  reach. 
UunoUT,  the  primal  ttC  for  the  treatment  of  Sjjakspeare, 

ol;  and  in  the  portrayal  of  playful  affection,  and  of 

Igb  Hunt  calls  the  *  amatory  pathetic,'  she  wholly  failed 
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She  Could,  M   Hunt    s;i\s,    *  overpower,    astonish,    ail- 

could  not  win.'      Whnt  else  might  be  expected  from   Lei  kgt*l»' 

unl  massive  style'?   From  her  acting  Maeready  says  he  It 

a  great  lesson.     *  Where  opportunity  presented   itself,'  he  says 

'she  never  failed  to  bring  "ia  the  passion  of  the  scene  and  tb« 

meaning  of  the  poet  by  gesture  and  action,  more  , 

am  convinced,  than  he  originally  conceived   it.'      This  is  tl; 

special  L'ih  of  the  great  actoi       As  Voltaire  said  to  Bruanlu 

the  Corned ie  Fxancaise,  '  Vous  rriavez  fait  voir,  dans  le 

Brutus,  des  hcauk's  (/tie  jc  n'oeOM  pat  aperque*  e n  It  comjumuF 

Mrs.  Siddons  had  another  gTeat  merit,  which  Charles 

tersely  expressed  by  saying,  'She  never  indulged  in  imaginsno 

at  the  expense  of  truth."      Maeready  says  the  same 

more  roundabout  way. 

'In  giving   life,   and   as   it   wore  reality   to   tho   character 
represented,  Bhe  never  resorted  to  trick,  or  introduced  what 
call  "  business,"  frequently  inappropriate,   and   resulting  fi 
want  of  intelligence  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  the  emotions  to  b 
portrayed. ' 


s 


Of  Mrs.  Jordan,  whom  he  acted  with  >.""ii  afterwards  al 
cester,  Mr.  Macreadj    gives  us  some  pleasant   gUmpt 
gayest,  merriest,  most  spontaneous  of  actresses,  she  lelt  I 
unstudied,  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  her  effi 

*  At  rehearsal,*  he  says,  •  I  remarked,  as  I  watched  this  churn'-0 
actress  intently  through  her  first  scene,  how  minute,  and  bo' 
particular  her  directions  were ;  nor  would  sho  be  satisfied,  till  k 
repetition  she  had  seen  the  business  oxecutod  exactly  to  h 
The  moving  picture,  the  very  life  of  the  6ccnc,  was  perfect  in  bo 
mind,  and  she  transferred  it  in  all  its  earnestness  to  every  worn 
menton  the  stage.'  '  With  a  spirit  of  fun,  that  would  have  out-laogl** 
Puck  himself,  there  was  a  discrimination,  an  identity  with  V 
character,  an  artistic  arrangement  of  the  scene  that  made  all  spp* 
spontaneous  and  accidental,  though  elaborated  with  the  greatest  cat* 
IK  r  voice  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I  ever  heard  ;  .  .  .  audwb« 
that  once  heard  that  laugh  of  hers  could  ever  forget  it  .  .  .  so  rk 
so  apparently  irrepressible,  ao  dolieiously  self-enjoying  as  to  I 
all  times  irresistible.' 

W  hat  this  laugh  was,  and  the  secret  of  its  charm,  1 
has  told  us  in  even  happier  language. 

'Her  laughter  is  tho  happiest  and  most  natural  on  tho  stage 
It  intermingles  itself  with  her  words,  as  fresh  ideas  afford  her  t 
merriment ;  she  does  not  so  much  indulge  as  she  seems  unable  '• 
help  it;  it  increases,  it  lessens  with  her  fancy,  and  when  youeiPSf' 
it  no  longer  according  to  the  usual  habit  of  the  stage,  it  sparkle* 
forth  ut  little  intervals,  as  recollection  revives  it,  like  name  from  b»M" 
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ed  embers.     This  i.s  tho  laughter  of  tbo  feelings;  an>i 
'.'•lomi nance  of  the  heart  in  all  she  says  and  does  that  renders  her 
tlic  most  delightful  actress  in    characters  which  ought  to  be  more 
Mr-like  than  sho  cun  make  thoiu,  and  which  acquire  a  better  gentility 
»iUi  others.' 

Oh  for  the  return  of  such  acting  end  such  critic  ism! 
In  1813,  the  elder  Macready  having  become  the   ton  * i 

nd    Dumfries    Theatres,    his   son    marie   aujuaiii 

fresh  public,  and  laid  the  founrlation  of  bis  popularity  in 

Scotland.      He  remembered  with  peculiar  satisfar  lion 

•he  knot  ol  rs  who  clustered  in  corners  of  the  Glasgow 

ad    by   their   murmurs   of  approval    encouraged    the    vomit; 

r  with  the  belief  that   thej   were  giving  their  thoughts  t<» 

what  was  on    before   them.      The   theatre  was    the 

1  -!      i     ■  ipolis,  and  the  necessity  which  he  felt  himself 

more  i  ireful  study  and  practice  to  satisfy  the  demands 

ttce,    which   then,  and    -  was   critical 

■s  well   as  enthusiastic,  bad   an  excellent  effect  in   advancing 

master v  of  his   art.      Here   he   had   to  measure  his  Strength 

linst  Betty,  of  whose  energy,  dignity,  and  pathos  he 

warmly,   admitting   at   the   same   time   that  Betty   did 

lj  improvement  in  his  art,  and  consequently  'deteriorated 

coming  used-up    in    the   frequent   repetition  of  the  same 

i lithirt"  Macready  had  lived  with  his  father.     The  tamper  of 
was  good.      The   infirmity  of  his  own,  the  sun  declares 
i     ii  the  source  <•!  most  of  the  miser}  he  had  known  in 

•it  when  passion  .^<'t  the    better   Of  his  lather,  'there  was 

curb  to  the  violence  of  his   language.1     Bach  had   si 

:   ami   as  they  did   not   always    run  in  the  same  gfOOl 

son  very  often   provoked   the  displeasure  of  the  father.     '  ll 

',   as  Dogberry  says,  '  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  must    LUi 

.'  and   we  can   well    believe    that   the  ;.  da.  ready 

lik.'K  to  accept  the  hindmost  place,     11'   was  now,  too, 

liing  manhood  ;  and  alter  an  angry  parley,  Esther  and  son 

on  the  understanding  that  the  latter  should  thenceforth 

!    rii        -  i.  of  three  pounds  a  week.      A  truce 

**  patched  up  for  a  time  alter  the  return  of  the  company  to 

'"  headquarters  at  Newcastle  ;  hut  with  such  jarring  elements, 

r"uld  be  of  onlj  brid  duration.     Meanwhile  the  son  did  his 

*'sl  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  his  father's  theatres,  taking 

himself  a    heavy    share    of  the    work,    writing   pieces    from 

Marmion'    and    ;  Ro!  •■■:    Others,    fa) 

the  hour.      In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  to 

bitioua     hopes,    the    tidings    reached    him    of   the 

triumph 
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triumph    at    Dim       I  U    Shylock,   of  the    insignificant  lid 

Alonxo,  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre. 

Macreadi  had  up  to  tliis  time  worked  loyally  lor  his  I  a 
and  repaid  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had  been  expended  bj 
that  education  al  Rugbj  which  was  to  prore  ol  priceless  vain.' 
Lis  Tut  me  career.     Fresh  disputes  between  them  arose.    Neither 
would  rive  war,  and  Macready  left  home  upon  an  onjjnfrcinenfc 
lor  Bath.     The  theatre  there  was  m  thai  time  n  ■»- 

sort  of  ante •<  liambcr  to  the  great  Patent  Theatres  of  London,  '  ir  1 
ili<-  judgment  of  a  Bath  audience  a  pretty  sun*  presage  of  t* 
decision  of  the  metropolis.1     The  young  actor  stood  tin 
■  >l  this  critical  public     lie  was  hailed  with  *  compliments,  inri — 
ona,   troops  of  friends,  and  all   the  flattering  evidence!  <d£T 
unanimous  success.1     The  rumour  of  his  iuco 
Mr.   Harris,  of  Covent  Garden,  opened  negotii  — 

and  an  engagement  for  seven  weeks  in  Dublin  at  502.  a  WlA Bf~ 
was  the-  it  In    had  now  fairly  pot  his  foot  on  th*s 

fu-t   round  <>i  the  ladder.     The  negotial  Covent  f 

having  taken  him  to  London,  where  Kean  and  .Miss  O'N.ill  vtn^ 
crowding  the  two  great  houses,  the  impressions  they  produced  «-» 
him  are  well  described  : 

*  Places  wero  taken  one  night  at  Drury  Lane  for  ::  Richard  HL,*" 
and  for  another  Fawoett  procured  Beats  for  ub  u\  tho  orchestra  <*  * 

it  (Jarden.to  see  tho  Juliet  of  Miss  O'Neill  to  the  best  advaaU^e* 
Kcnn  was  engaged  to  sap  with  my  father  at  the  York  Hotel  after  tfc^S 
perlorniance  of"  Richard,"  to  which  I  went  with  no  ordinary  feeling* 
of  euriosity.     Cooke's  representation  of  the  part  I  had  been  pnseB  "•* 
at  several  times,  and  it  lived  in  my  memory  in  all  its  sturdy  vigQfl 
.  .  .  There  was  a  solidity  of  deportment  and  manner,  and  al  thetsaeS 

time  a  sort  of  unctuous  enjoyment  of  his  successful  craft,  in  the  soli ' 

loquisiug  stage  villauy  of  Cooke,  which  gave  powerful  and  rich  dta"^2 
to  tho  sneers  and  overhearing  retorts  of  fibber's  hero,  and  cerUii^^ 
points  (as  the  peculiar  mode  of  delivering  a  passage  is  tecHnittU,0 
phrased),  traditional  from  Garrick,  were  made  with  cousumni: 
significance,  and  power. 

*  Koan's  conception  was  decidedly  more  8hakospeariaa.     He  ha 
yOQ  along  in  his  resolute  course  with  a  spirit  that  brooked  no  defy' 
In  inflexibility  of  will  and  suddon  grasp  of  expedients  1 
tho  idea  of  a  feudal  Napoleon.     His  personation  was  through 
sistcut,  and  ho  was  only  inferior  to  Cooke  where  he  attempt' 
upon  the  same  ground  as  his  distinguished  predecessor.  .  . 

'  My  futher  and  self  were  betimes  in  our  box.    Pope  was  the  lscirT- 
mose  and  rather  tedious  performer  of  Henry  VI.    Rut  when  tLoBrt 
changed,  and  a  little  keenly-visaged  man  rapidly  bustled  across  I 
.  I  felt  there  was  meaning  in  tho  alertness  of  his  manner  sod  I 
quickness  of  his  step.     As  the  play  pi  II  became  more  •»» 

more  satisfied  that  there  was  u  mind  of  no  common  i 
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nmplaining  of  Nature's  injustice  to  his  bodily  imperfections, 
1  "  To  shrink  my  arm  tip  liku  u  withered  shrub," 
lined  looking  on  the  limb  for  some  momenta  with  a  sort  of 
iscontent,  and  then  strnck  it  back  in  angry  diBgust.  My 
nrho  sat  behind  me,  touched  me,  and  whispered,  "  It's  very 

"Oh,  no  1 "  I  replied,  '•  it  is  no  common  thing,"  for  I  found 
itretching  over  the  box  to  observe  him.  The  eoeno  with  Lady 
is  entered  on  with  ■  nfidenoe,  and  was  well  sustained, 

ifectud  earnestness  of  pctulnnco,  to  its  successful  close.  Tn 
I  Buckingham  r<»  the  murder  of  tho  children,  he  did  not  ini- 
('ooko  ma  wonf,  to  do,  in  whom  tho  sense  of  the  crime 
arent  in  the  gloomy  hesitation  with  which  ho  gave  r.  b: 
o  to  the  deed  of  blood.  Sot&'l  manner  was  consistent  with 
reption,  proposing  their  death  as  a  political  necessity,  mid 

requiring  it  as  a  business  to  be  done.  The  two  a  I 
effective  in  their  respective  views  of  tho  unscrupulous  tyrant; 
u'ng  to  Cooke  tho  more  prosaic  version  of  Cibber,  it  would 
en  desirablo  to  have  seen  the  energy  and  restless  activity  of 
iviDg  life  to  racy  language  and  BOOMS  of  direct  and  vuricil 
in  the  genuine  tagedy  with  which  his  whole  manner  and 
ice  were  so  much  more  in  harmony.  In  his  studied  modo  of 
ig  the  passages,  "  W oil !  as  you  guess  ?"  and  "  Off  with  his 
So  much  for  Buckingham !"  he  could  not  approach  the  search- 
ii.i<  ilnlity.  Of  the  rich  vindictive  chuckle  of  Cooke;  but 
XJaring  of  the  man  throughout,  as  tho  intriguer,  tho  tyrant, 
warrior,  he  seemed  never  to  relax  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit, 
ng  tho  life  of  the  usurper  as  one  unbroken  whole,  and  closing 
a  death  picturesquely  and  poetically  grand.     Many  d 

i  its,  but  tl  nt  In: 

c  feel  was  an  argument  to  enrol  me  with  the  majority  on  the 
able  genius  he  displayed. 

retired  to  the  hotel  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  and  were  soon 
iy  Keen,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by  Pope.  I  need 
with  what  intense  scrutiny  I  regarded  hirn  as  wo  shook  hands 
1  introduction.  Tho  mild  and  modest  expression  of  his 
features,  and  his  aaittummg  manner,  widen  I  might  perhaps 
escribo  as  partaking  in  some  degree  of  shyness,  took  me  by 
,  and  I  remarked  with  speed*]  interest  the  indifference  with 
e  i  ndured  the  fulsome  flatteries  of  Pope.  He  was  very  sparing 
s  during,  and  for  some  time  after,  supper ;  but  about  one  o'cl«  >ck, 
e  gloss  had  circulated  pretty  freely]  Dfl  became  animated,  fluent, 
imunicntive.  His  anecdotes  were  related  with  a  lively  6onso 
idicuhius  ,  in  the  mi  Indies  he  sang  there  was  a  touching  grace, 
powers  of  mimicry  were  most  humorously  or  happily  exerted  in 
rablo  imitation  of  Brnhani ;  and  in  a  story  of  Incledon  acting 
;he  Quaker  at  Rochester,  without  any  rehearsal — where,  in 
ivourite  air,  •'  When  tho  lads  of  the  village  so  merrily, 

heard  himself  to  his  dismay  and  consternation  accompanied 
igle  bassoon,— the  music  of  his  voice,  his  perplexity  at  each 

recurring 


Macreadys  Bernini  set 


i  •  meum^m 


•  ing  sound  of  the  bassoon,  bis  undertone  maledictions  on 
fttisned    in. ieian,  the  peculiarity'  of  his  habits,  all  wei 

>vitli  a  humonr  and  an  exactness  that  equalled  the  best  display  Mathe 
made,  and  almost  convulsed  as  with  laughter.     It  was  a  men*.  ^ 

able  evening,  Ike  first  and  lust  I  over  spent  in  private 

extraordinary  man.' 

This    animated    sketch    is    followed    by    U  ;    ol    \  I  : 

fiXcilTs  .Juliet,   not   so    discriminating   but,   natural!] 

flowing.     Tlie   writer  was    young,  susceptible,  and    he    w.  ktaj 
have  been  more  or  less  than  mortal,  it  admiration  fox  the  bestial 
of  the  woman  had  not  heightened  the  estimate  of  the  actress. 
Two  years  were  yet  to  elapse   before  Marroadv  was  to  fai 
I  of  ■  London  audience.      1  le  stood  out  for  term 
managers   there  were    not    prepared    to  yield.      The  intt 

spent  in  most  nseiul  practice  in  the  chief  provincia]  theat 
but.  at  Length,  his  cautious  scrnples  having  been  orercoi 

I    terms  secured)  Mr.  Macready  appean 
u    Orestes    in  'The    Distressc<l    Mother,' on   the    16tb 

mi,     1816        N.      was    received     with    the    applause    alw  ■ 
ICberallj  bestowed  on  every  new  performer,  and  this  Kcan,  *!■•■ 
was  c niispu  nous  in  a  private-box,  helped  to  swell.  iJ' 

the    critics   ol    the    Press   admitted    his    claims 
1 1 ;  i  >  1 1  r  r ,  one  of  the  best  of  them,  descri  I  >cd   him' 

that  has  D  Ln  our  remembrance, 

jition  i.i   Sean.'     Othello,  his  next  part  of  important 
filmed   the    favourable   estimate.      The   'Times'    gave   him 
highest  praise  in  saying  of  it :    'The  actor's  judgment  is  sho 
in  his  practice  of  employing  all  his  lone  in  those  |«ss 
noiseless  but  Intense  feeling,  and  exhibiting  it  in  all 
depths,  if  noi  bj  ■  sadden  look  or  start-  ret 

condensation  of  vigorous  utterance  and  masculine  expr 

t  it  tit  i  which  lew   will    be  disposed    to  appeal.'      In    I  ago,  \ 
after-years  was   one   of  his   finest  studies,  he   failed    b 
admission.       Ha/litt's   remark,  that  'Young    in    Othello  was  136 
a  great  humming-top,  and  Macrcady  in  [ago  like  a  mischieVDBSSB 
boy  whipping  him,'  '  ivas  quite  as  complimi  a-** 

.hare  .-i  the  performance  deserved. 
Hits   O'Neill,  John    Kemble,  Young,  and  Charles   k.-mhl^ 
were  all  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  height  of  theii  populs 
and  |ff|  md  that  he  must  be  content  to  drop  into  a  i 

linate  place.      Kean,  at  Drury  Lane, 
w  ith  thflB  the  public  enthusiasm;  and  he  hai 
danl  leisure  do  profit    b\    the  stud}  ol  the  performs 
greet  ouiupwura.    By  this  we  are  {  ri  a  few  excellent  ps| 

iption,  which  bring  their  distinctive  qualities  viwdlv 
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■  m»  and  which  nre  of  rafae  from  the  pen  of  one  so  well 

gnalified  t..  judge.  But  this  enforced  banishment  lo  the*  second 
>'\  was  wormwood  to  Evlacready,  whose  way  it  was  to  drop 
•  despondency  whenever  things  did  not  go  exactly  t<»  his 
'I       U    actually   led    him   to   cast   about    in    his   thoughts  '  in 

st  of  tome  other  mode  of  life  less  nibject  lo  those  alternations 

and  dejection  which  so  frequently  and  so  painfully  acted 

inv  temper.     While  in  this  mood  he  was  summoned  to  the 

of  a  tragi    I      ■  <■    i  new  author.      This  was  Richard  Laior 
•  t-il.  with  whose  dramatic  successes  Ma.  raa  destined  bo 

ime  henceforth  in  a  great  measure  identified.      I  was 

'  The  Apostate.'      There  were  parts  in   it  for  Voiiiej.  ('.  k.  mble, 
i    Miss  O'Neill  :  that  of  Peseara  was  assigned  to  M;i<  i.m.U  .     I  !•• 
t'"  *  K  it  *  mournfully  and  despondently.'    Charles  Keinble,  a  better 

hat  was  to  be  done  with   if.  cheered   him    b 

kWTiy,  William,  it  is  no  donfa  reeabla  part,  but  men  is 

in  it.'      This  was  true;     and  U  odlOUS   as  it  was, 

v  Mr.  Ma  (ready  his   first    real    hold    on    the    London    public. 

Iwig  Tieck,   who  saw  him  in  it,  speaks  of   it    in  his  *  I )rama- 

Ctt*~^isel»e  Blatter,*  as  a  performance  '  so  vehement,  truthful,  and 

P^'Werful."  that,  for  the  first    time  in  England,  he  felt  himself  rc- 

'  '1  led  to  the  best  days  of  German  acting.     '  U  the  young  man,* 

^    odds,  ccontinnes  in  this  style  he  will  go  lar."    The  impression 

Produced  ou  Tieck  must  bare  been  a  strong  one,  for  he  told 

{"  '  inaplier,  Mr.  Lewes,  man  Iferwards,  that    he 

"■■^■c^d  Mar  ready  better   than   either  Kemble  or  Kean.      It  was,  in 

•"  >  *  ic-   respects,  unlucky    for    Macready   thai    his    very  success   in 

P^ftraving  the  villanous  passions  of  Peseara  led  to  his  having  a 

*"ia»  of  others  of  a  kindred  character  assigned  to  him.     Hut  ii 

bad    side,  it  also  had  its  good  ;    for  bj  the  intensity 

^"Kl  queness  which  he  threw  into  these  and  otliei  t  hnaeters 

a  somewhat    melodramatic   cast,  lie    made    more    progress    in 

I'^nlir  favour   than   he  would  probablj  have  clone  in  the  great 

Sbakspeare,  where,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  would 

suffered  by  comparison  with  established  favour] 

1»  1817,  John  Kernl  his  last  performances.    Asthma, 

•**el  a  general  decline  of  health,  had  Lit  but  a  wreck — a  splendid 

"!lr"  it  is  true— of    his   former   self.      Of  all    bis   parts,  MaCTCadj 

lVlee  the  preference  to  King  John,  Wolsey,  The  Stranger^  Brutus, 

****!    hi3   peerless  Coriolanus.'      He  was  ]>resent  at  his   last   pcr- 

>rir»:ince    of   Macbeth,    and    on    this   occasion  Mrs.  Siddons  was 

^ise  enough  to  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth.       The   contrast  with 

'   fennel  self  was  pitiable.     4  it  was  not/  he  says,  4a  perfonn- 

r'  *'-  bul  a  mere  repetition  ••!   the  poet's  text — no  flash,  no  sign 

*Mn  all-subduing  genius!'      Her   brother  languished   thiol 
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the  greater  |  i  play  which  demands  all  tlu1-  vigour 

powerful  phyainui 

rough  tho  wholo  first  four  acts  tho  play  moved  heavily     on; 

K« in  bio  correct,  tamo,  and  h  but  iu  the  fifth,  when  the  im.^?\n 

HU  brought, "  Tin  uv  Lord,  is  dead  !  *  ho  seeuiod  struck  \c^    tie 

it  ;  gradually  0  himself,  he  sighed  out,  ■  She  should  k^jaro 

-then,  as   if    with    the    inspiration  of  despair^        ha 

tod  out,  distinctly  and  pathetically,  the  lines : 

■To  lu-iiii.rn.v.,  mill  to-morrow,"  Ac 

rising  to  a  climax  of  desperation  that  brought  down  the  enthusi  aa*rlic 
cheers  of  the  closcly-pac!  AH  at  once  be  seemed  cox 

away  by  the  genius  of  i '  At  tile  ti.i  wooxl    «f 

Dimani  m-  9,  as  if  the  shock  ha«l  stru.k  th:  very  treat 

of  life,  an."  fear  and  rage  c. mid  just  ejacxxlekto 

the  words,  "Liar  and  slave!*' then  lashing  himself  iuto  a  state  «■ 
frantic  rage,  ended  the  scene  iii  perfect  triumph.  His  shrinking  f' 
Macduff  win  n  the  charm  on  which  his  li:'»;  hung  was  broken  by 
declaration  that  his  antagonist  was  "not  of  woman  born,"  \>a»  * 
of  art;  his  sul.'sniuent  defiance  was  most  heroic;  on<l  *fc 
<tli  Oharlea  Kemble  received  him  in  his  anus,  and  laid  him  geu*-^v 
OH  the  gnuiud.  ng  unequal  to  further  effort" 

Mr.  Mm  rendj   m 

in  paaaag  When  no  person.il 

inter!  is  as  a  rule  arc  excellent,      I 

both  where  books  erned,  on  wide  ol 

tton  and  careful  ttourj       But  althou|  •  life,  as  I 

says,  had    bet  i  «1  chicfh  to  the  studs  ol 

playing^  bo  always  sprain  true  kn 

an    Dowan  as  a  critic.     Tin  by   whicfa    \u 

indeed   were  high,  Rn    be  well   knew  that  on  the  stage,  as 
ImhiIvs.  ■  lr  nmtfcn  le  flu*  x»r,'  01  (  1  airon  says.  ' 
rat  </<•  ynttycr  la  mcitiocrite.'     Know  ing  as  be  did,  that  of  all 

am  w«  f;.«-  meal  complex,  and  rested  on  fact*  ,.j   oat 
h  tew  an  n  ing,  be  was  ;i«jae* 

with  some  routcuipt  ot   the  opinion 

nop  lii  iiislii  ■  nilii   in  i  iiiiiniiiawn 

-   rnuutj  still  keeps  a  1 
treasure  due  to  the  fact   that  it  lias  its  cri* 
an  wheal  and  win  to  puis*-  or  to  condemn.  1 

production  oi   *  Rol  irch  12th,  1818,  enabl*? 

make  another  decided   upward  step  in    pul'*  "*" 
or.      In  this  character  he  Inoke  the  spell  which  had  brgxi: 
tiattjr   round   him,  *as  the  undisputed  rr present, 
ajfrreahle,'  ami   wtkicfc   bad  seemed   to  wrtgb   hixn  down 
nunglcd  humoer.  pathos,  and  passion  of  the  character  exa> 

fit 


■■a 


Mac  ready*  lieimniM'  I  333- 

nttr*«l    him.      Its   rugged    heroism,  dashed  with   the  poetical    <•!'■- 
im*nt)  stood  well  r»ut  i:  u  what  abrupt  ind  impulsive  mode 

of    1 1 .  iiiiciit.     Barry  Cornwall,  the  fast  mend  of  his  after-life, 

wnitr  a  sonnet  about  it.  praising  '  tin-  bnpjanl  air,"  tin-  '  passion 
torn*  *  that   breathed  about  it,  and  lit  up  tin-  actor's  I \J*  'with  fire 
ui«l      freedom.1       This  success  revived  -Mac ready's  hopes,  and  en- 

him  to '  bide  his  time.1  lAnrnrath,' in  another  of  SheiTs 

iu>\v--finL.'.itt<  11  plays,  '  Bellamira,  or  tlie  Fall  of  Tunis,'  enabled 
him  Boon  after  to  score  s  lush  saoceaa,  '  Macraady,'  wrote  the 
*■  Times,'  •  quite  surpassed  himself  in  the  cool, remorseless  villain 
re_  g    his    victim    with    the   smile   of  a   demon*1      The  next 

production  of  me  m  d  isruJ  of  Shell's  plays, 

toe,'  In  which  some  fine  situations,  splendidly 

•  Tfd  bt  Miss  O'Neill,  Young,  Charles  Ramble, and  Macready, 

«•»»!€■<  ..i|,il  that  inherent  weakness  of  l)oth  pint  and  dialogue, 
artsioli  have   consigned    it,   with    its   fellows,   to    d  ble 

'd»livi.in.       Here,    as    usual,    Ludo\  i-  JO,  Mai  read ;.  's    p  ;h< 

vulsaaji  of  the  piece.     Such   parts  as  Posthnmns,  in  'CymbeHne,1 

W     Cjissins.    in    'Julius     ( '  is.-u/    however,    came    in    to    soothe 

"is  disappointed  ambition.    But  it  was  not  till  the  winter  of  1819 

]*yit   Ids  chance  came  of  being  ret  ognised  as  a  Sheksnearien  actor. 

lt*      ii  inatioii,  he  found   himself  one  day  announced  for 

■''•'ster,  in  'Richard  III.'      It  was  do  ordinary    trial,  with  the 

i  Kean  in  the  part  staring  him  in  the  face.    However, 

•wqj  committed  to  the  public,  and  must  screw  up  k each  corporal 

*8^*i t  to  the  terrible  feat*:— 

"  -AAl  that  history  could   ^i vi;  mo,  T  had  already  forroti d  out;  and 

:'jy  pi  >xi  icter—  the  self- reliant,  wily,  qnick-sightod, 

°c*i*ive,  inflexible  Plantagonet  —I  went  direct  to  tho  true  source  of 

?sPiwtion,  tho  great  original,  endeavouring  to  cam  it  through 

°  Sententious  and  stagy  lines  of  Cibbcr,  net  DSSwining  tor  particular 

ints"  to  make,  but  rendering  the  hypocrisy  of  the  man  deceptive 

^j?**  [re  in  its  earnestness,  and  presenting  him  in  the  execution 

U     **ift  will  us  acting  with  lightning-like  rapidity.1 

It  overcame  even  those  who  had 

.  .s  powers.    Among  these  apparently 

lunt:  '  We  thought  him  B  man  of  feeling,"  he  WTOtl 

t.)  ■  Examiner,'  '  bul  little  able  t<»  give  ■  natural  ex- 

V»j5^aion  to  it,  and  so  taking  the  usual  refuge  in  declamation.    .  . 

t    ^    expected  to  find  vagueness  and  generality,  and  we  (bond 

I  detail.     We  I  tO  find  dec  Lunation,  and  WO  found 

iving  a  soul  to  words.' 
at  Garden  Theatre  had  been  for  some  time  in  so  languish- 
that  the  company  were  playing  on  reduced   salaries. 
'***Cready's  success  turned  the  tide,  the  exchequer  was  replenished, 

and 


1  *m  win  as  acting  wnn  liguim 

i  .  *  X  is  triumph  was  complete. 
l,»«.rt.,  thought  lightly  oi 
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nod  by  common  consent,   be  now    felt  himself  tin-   lead 
of  the  Theatre.     The  ball  once  started  kept  rolling;     In  Corio- 
Inn  us  he  won  his  next  honours;  and  i   in   his 

place,  Knowlet'a  'Virginius,'  with  its  fresh  and  forcible,  if  some- 
what flashy  style,  gave  him  a  character  which  espei  iallj  I 
him  in  all  his  strongest   points.     'Austere,  tender,  famili 
elevated,  mingling  at  once  terror  and  pathos.*  was  the  just  fe 
Hzipdon  given  of  it  by  a  critic  of  the  day.     It  spoke  home  to 
people's  hearts,  and  in  Macready's  treatment  no  play  of  modem 
times  has  drawn  more  tears,  01  more  truly  touched  the  springs  of 
pity  and  terror. 

From  this  time  Macready's  position  was  assured  ;  and  all 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  .and  of  his  profession,  he  became  * 
prosperous,  and  but  for  his  own  desponding   and  querulous  dis- 
position, might  have   been  a  happy    man.      He  rose  at  once   i*» 
market  value.    Engagements  poured  in  upon  him,  and  he 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  comfortable  independence  w\ 
ultimately  secured. 

Macrendv  was  a  Liberal  and  something  more  in  poll 
many  men  arc  who,  like  him,  resent  not  having   l>.  <  m   bora 
gentle  blood.     In  his  Diary,  on  30th  December,  1835,  d 
•  ■I   the  President's  Speech,  he  writes:  kl  read  it  through.  NCI 
think  it  is  to  l>e  lamented  that  European  countries  cannot  le 
the  lesson  of  self-government  from  our  wiser  and  happier  brothel 
of  the  West.'      The  remark   does  not  say  much  for  his  politicJ 
sagacity;   and   ;»  rough   experience  oi   American   mobs, 
afterwards    mentioned,  cured  him  very   effectually  of  his  reg 
that    we   bad    gone   on   governing    ourselves    in    our    own    nni 
In  182(5,  and   again    in    1 843-4,  when  he    visited    the   Suvti 
he   was    received   with   enthusiasm,   and    in   a    literal    sen 
secured  'golden   opinion!    from  all  sorts  of  pc<  Tin- 

men in  the  country  had  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  I 
He  had  even  thought  for  a  time  of  settling  there,  and   forj 
England    with     its    mortifications,   and    its    social    distinction3 
which  were  so  abhorrent  to  his  spirit. 

Visits  to  Italy  in  1822,  and  again  in  1827,  enabled  MacreaJj 
togratik  hi,  lore  Ear  art,  and  to  enrich  his  mind  with  remcn 

s,  it  hich  his  pre\  ions  studies  qualified  him  to  tui  I 
lent  aeeon.it.      An  engagement  in  Paris,  in  1828,  established  1»J 
reputation    with    tli      mosl    critical     of    audiences.      Vii 
William   Tell,    Othello,   and    Hamlet,    with    the   wide   range 
character,  passion,   and  pathos  which   they   involved,  came  as 
ion  to  audiences  accustomed  to  tragedies  of  a  mor 
united    scope,  and   transported   them   to  an  enthusia 
made  them  rank  the  roung  Englishman  with  Lc  Kainand  Tslfl ••■ 
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*n  he  returned  to  play  in  Paris,  in  1 S4  1,  tliis  enthusiasm,  we 
•mlxr,  had  very  sensibly  cooled.     Either  the  actors  power  had 

or  the  taste  for  his  methods  had  changed.  Mistreat 
rv  and  accomplishment  continued  to  l»c  recognised.     But  it 

*  .i\  distinct  from  'genius,'  of  which  inch  critics  as 
i,  Th.  Gander,  Edonard  Thinrv,  and  A.  Dumas  ipol 

ie     Diaries    here     published,    which     continue    tin 

I  n.er,  from  1826,  tell  throng*  many  years  a  tad  talfl 
d  tamper,  of  angry  jealousies,  o£  ensue  what  unmanly  qucru- 
css.  The  condition  of  the  London  stages  was  declining 
bad  to  worse  ;  and.  it  we  may  ludge  from  his  annual  halain <•- 
*,  which  no  tradesman  could  hare  kepi  with  closet  <aie.  liis 
larity  was  on  the  wane.  An  income  of  '5-85/.  5*.  Qd.  in 
dropped,  in  1832,  to  1680/.  1*.  9^/.  Then  come  such 
h  as  this  (October  2,  1832)]  tN<sunpaperti  miildli/u/,  otto* 

f<    IK4-'      He  finds   the   key   to  his  own   dis- 

odes  in   Johnsons   remarlt   on   Dry  den;   'lie  is  a 

f  nt  some  past  or  afraid  of  some  future  censure.'  II.- 
aches  himself  with  exhibiting  '  "fifem  nwrosi- 

;'    and   to    what    lengths    this  must    have  carrie<l    hii 

rom  his  noting  i  J  1st  February,  ts  something  appa- 

it  I.  4  Rehearsed  with  civility?    A  poor  little  boy, 

bg  Albert   t« »   his    William  Tell,  'disconcerts   and   enr 

lit-  plays  lago,  at  Manchestei  (13lh  .March,  1883))  '  pretty 
hut  was  certainly  disconcerted,  if  not  omtsysoq  by  the  share 

bestowed  on  Mr.  Cooper.'  Well  might  he  sav  of 
If:    'Vanity   and   I  1    imagination  are   the    sources 

errors  and  my  lollies,'  although  it  was  not  quite  so 
m\    win-  what,  in  th'-  same   M-utcinr,  he  calls  'the  evil  re- 
fa  neglected  youth.'      It  is  so  pleasant  t<>  throw   the  blame 
ir  *  cu  Din-sins'  anywhere  hut  upon  our  own  pride 

late  will.  What  an  amount  of  self-torture  and  humi- 
i  does  a  nature  of  this  kind  prepare  for  itself]  It  not  only 
i  troubles,  but  magnifies  those  to  which  all  men  an-  bom. 
rant,  it  begets  intolerance,  and  robs  itself  of  the  kindly 
i!h\  that  makes  half  the  pleasure  of  life.  On  30th  March, 
he  notes  : — 

egin  to  despair  of  obtaining  that  mastery  over  myself  which  I 
»  myself,  to  my  childrou,  and  to  society.  It  is  no  nxenao  nor 
iat  I  buB  r  *•  keenly  as  I  .1..  from  id  shame  at  my  own 

eranee.  I  feel  tin:  folly,  tin-  madness,  tin:  provoking  extrava- 
of  tny  behaviour,  trmAw  men  like  slaves,  and  assuming  a  power 
nn  which  in  went  unjusiiji  ible  and  most  dangerous ;  and  yet  coit- 
and  stinging  reflection  seem  to  have  no  power  in  the  punishment 
iflict  of  producing  amendment.' 
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It  was  morr  than  mere  jest  Dulwcr's  -  EB,  as  be?    s*f 

at  a  public  dinner,  that  he  looked  like  '  a  haflled  tyrant.' 

This  fretful  state  of  mind  was  wrought  to  frenzy  in  the  beg 
ning  of  1886,  by  the  studied  slights  put  upon  him  by  his  Hruri 
Lane  .Manager,  Mr.  Hunn,  a  man,   whom    he  might  be  forgiven 
lor  regarding  wirli    contempt.    Macrcady  bald,  I 
tive  permanent  engagement  at  the  theatre,  to  which  bi  tcr- 

mim-d  to  held  (aft,      Hunn,  on  the  otli.-i  band,  n;nn  rid 

of  him,  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  his  attraction  had  fallen  oft 
and  that  Mali  bran  had  beei  far  the  Theatre,  andmadr 

tin-  manager  independent  of  the  legitimate  drama.      The  partiu 

■  warfare,  each  trying  to  outflank  the  other.    It  Wl» 
Boon's  tactics  to  disgust  Maeready  by  professiona]  sligt 
ting  him  up  for  inferior  parts,   for   important  ones 
DOtioe,     and    the     like*       At     last     the    climax     of    indi^iiitv   W*» 
inflii  ted     hv    .11)1101111.  ing    Muit<m<1y    for    '  77/e  ,"'  <  <f 

Richard  III.'     The  DJgfot  caine.      He  went  through  the  part 
a  sort  of  desperate  way.    As  he  left  the  stage, he  had  to  pass  t.1^ 
manager's  room  :  opening  the  door,  he  rushed  in  upon  the 

•ated  at  his  writing-table,  and  ig> 

highly  appropriate  but  by  no  means  complimentary  epithet 
liitn.  with  the  pent-up  force  of  a  wratli  that  bad  been  uursed    *oC 
I.  I  1111   1  backhanded  slap  across  the  face/ 

'die  ensued,  in  which   Bonn,  a  mnch  smaller  9-'°" 
feebler  i  rtljr  the  worst  of  it     Macreadj  nas  *  " 

truly  a  gentleman  not  to  feel  that,    in   this  scene,   he  dad.  to 
his  own  words,  committed  a  *  most  indi  most  imprud< 

■meable  action.'      His  shame  and  contrition,  <^*" 

in  his   DiaiJ,   are  overwhelming.      'The  fair  fame  of  a  life  I-*14 

been  sullied  bj  s  moment's  want  of  sell-  I.    1  can 

never  during  mv  life  forgive  myself,'  are  among  their  mild  ^ ^ 

llr»|  him,  bta  chai  lodasbigh  with  the  world 

Hi  it  01    bu    tdrereary  was  low.     There  were  few  to  regi 
Mr   Bonn  had  got  a  thrashing ;  many  who  were  sure  that,  if  f-^L" 
lor  1m  Maeready,  at  least  for  other  delinquencies,   -**\ 

richly   deaeTTed    one*      A  I    tl  iding   actors   felt    tl*   . 

Marreadi  had   been  cruclh  provoked,  and  thej    rallied   '• 
round    him.     Bnnn    I  tion   of  battery,1  and  1^^" 

Injuries  were  ultimately  assessed  at  150/.     l>ut  in  the  mean  ti'^_ 
Mt    M.ii.  ».K   hud  beau  secured  at  < 

ngagement  ppeeraP*" 

bad  been  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause.     At  the  • 
of  the  pl"i  fMacbi  d  spoke.     Had  ■»■ 

thing  bet  seal   his  peace  and  popularity    with   t! 
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it  was  given  in  his  frank  avowal,  after  a  slight  reference 
invocations,   personal    and   professional,    which    he    ha<l 
,  t li.it  he  bad  been  ■  betrayed,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded 
inn,  into  an  intemperate  and  imprudent  art.  for  which  I  feel, 
shall  never  ce&fte  to  feel,  the  deepest  and  most  poignant  seli- 
acb  and  regret* 
Iverything   now  conspired   in   Mr.  Macready's  favour.      The 
attention  of  the  public  had  been  re-awakened.     Till 
impanv  at  Covent  Garden  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
iys,     Charlei   kemblc  was  there;  and  all  the  town  was 
wding  to  see  Helen  Faucit,  then  a  mere  girl,  *  unschooled. 
tied,'  who  a   few  months  before  had  captivated  it  by  a 
shness,  an  enthusiasm,  a  truthfulness  and  grace,  to  which  ir 
m!  lung  been  uii. it  >  istomed,     The  il  m  Shakspcare  ■ 

higher  drama  had  revived,  and  it  was  kept  alive  dm 
s  and  the  following  season  by  a  succession  of  excellent  repre- 
inj  of  tlie  most  favourite  plays.      All  this  tended    to   the 
v.uucment  ot  Mr.  Ma<  ready's  reputation.    His  scholarly  attain- 
ts and  general  culture  were  also  well-known,  so  that  when. 
the  end    of   1837,    he  undertook  the  management  of  Covent 
rden   Theatre,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  a  home 
Shakspearc  an<l  the  best  dramatic  art,  the  ablest    members 
the  company   and  of  the  profession,  combined   to  lend  him 
•"ir  hearty  support ;    accepting  greatly  reduced   salaries,  and 
»rr-  than  one  agreeing  to  appear  in  parts  much  below  their 
•Cognised  position  in  the  profess  i 
To  undertake  the  conduct  of  such  a  theatre,  loaded  as  it  was 
th  a  too  heavy  rent,  and  damaged  by  many  years  of  wretched 
axiagement,   was   a  venture    of  considerable    risk.     But    Mr. 
Qcready  had  ever)    inducement  to  make  it,  quite  apart  from 
J  wish  he  might  have  to  raise  the  standard  01  his  art.     Prurv 
^ae  was  closed  to  him,  for  it  was  still  in  Mr.  Bunn's  hands. 
nlv  there  and  :it  Covent  Garden  could  the  legitimate  drama  in 
ise  days  be  played,  and   if  that  theatre  were  shut  up,  he  must 
ve  been  thrown  on  the  provincial  theatres,  where,  for  sonic 
'ip,  his  attraction  had  been   waning.      But  by  taking  it,  he   at 
ce  secured  the  sympathies  of  tin-  public,  and  mi  able  to  bring 
*S  powers,   both    as  actor  and   manager,   before  them   with   far 
I  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  do  in  any  other  way. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  everything  to  cheer  him  in  his  arduous  task. 
Oe  Queen  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  theatre  ;  the  public  ■  en 
^n  in  their  admiration;  and  such  men  as  Bulwer,  Ivnowles, 
owning,  and  Tallourd,  enabled  him  to  sustain  an   interest    in 
management  by  a  constant  succession  of  new  pieces.    Stan  field 
for  his  first  pantomime  an  exquisite  moving  diorama  of 
Vol.  138. — iVb.  276.  Z  IfiSEJ 
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many  of  the  most  picturesque-  scenes  in  Europe,  anil  retur 

in    far    8002.)    refusing   to   accept    mure    than    i 
.Mr.  Macready  records  as  *  one  of  the  few  noble  inst;, 
interested  friendly  conduct  he  had  met  with  in    his 
4  Lady  of  Lyons,'  produced   on  the   15th  of  bebruar 
plenished   his  then   failing  exchequer;  neither  would  its 
MB  of  being  paid  for  it.     He,  too,  returns  the  manager's  < 
t<»r  81021  in  a  letter  l  which  is  a  recompense  for  modi  ill-t 
labour  and  unpiticd   suffering.'      This  play,    like    many 
successful   plays,   did    not   attract  at   first.     Macrcady,  qu 
dispirite<I,  on  the  eighth   or  ninth  night   talked  of  withdr 
it.     The   curtain  had  just  fallen  on    the  exciting  scene 
Fourth  Act :  *  Could  you  see,'  said  Mr.  Hartley,  who  was  pli 
Damas,  *  what  I  see,  as  1  stand  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  - 
interest  and   the  emotion  of  the  people,  you   would  > 
such  a  thing.      It  is  sure  to  be  a  great  success/      Mr.  M<<  | 
took  his  advice  :  and    the  prediction  was  fully  verified. 
Lear,'  with    Shakspcare's    tc\t    restored,    was    produced    rar! 
the  season  with   great  effect,  Bulwer   ministering  incense  o 
most  pungent  kind  by  telling  Mr.  Macrcady  that  his  j  i 
of  the  old  King  was  'gigantic.'      •  Coriolanns,'  admirably 
and  put  upon  the  stage,  soon  followed.     The  house  on 
night  was  bad,  and  Macready  was  in  despair :  *  I  give 
-»  words.     Among  the  old  stock  pieces,  '  1  li 
Foscari,'  and  Talfourd's  feeble  *  Athenian  Captive,1 
novelties ;  and;,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  Knowles  s  ch 
ing  comedy  of  '  Woman's  Wit,  or  Love's  I)i  cha 

acted,  was  also  brought  out. 

In  direct  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  Mr.  Macready 
loser  by  the  season.  So,  at  least,  we  understand  him  to  pi 
results,  where  he  says  (3rd  Aug.,  1888):  'I  find  I  inanagi 
lose,  as  I  first  thought,  jn  !  decrease  of  Cft] 

and   absence  of  profit   by  mv  labour,  2500/.,  or,  measuring 
receipt  by  the  previous  year,  1850/.'     Hut  against   toil 
be  set  the  positive  increase  of  reputation  and  jtn> 
secured  him  engagements,  both  in  London  and  elsewbt 
in  the  long  run,  lar  more  than  compensated  this  tempo 
Moreover,    the    husiuess    of  theatrical    management,    like 
business,  takes  time  to  make,  and  practical  men  do  not 

t  in  the  outset  as  an  actual  loss.     Mr.  Maci 
in  his  less  desponding  moods,  took  the  same  view,  and 

a  more  favourable  arrangement  with  his  landlords,  h« 
Covent  (ianlen  for  another  season,  and  ojhiuiI  a  fresh  cainc 
with  renewed  vigour,  on  the  21th  September,  lv 

Aided    by  a  company   of  unusual    and    varied    st 
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vanced   still  further  the  reputation  already  won  by  bis  Shak- 
ipoarean   revivals.      'The  Tempest'  ami   *  Henrv  \'.'  were  pro- 
«1   with   a   completeness  and   :«    smsc  of  the   pictnmqiu 
hitherto  unknown.     The  public  crowded  to  sec  them,  and  proi  ed 
that  DO  truly  well-directed  effort  to  make  the  theatre  a  place  of 
■ugh  intellectual  recreation  will  be  made  in  vain.    Mr.  Mm  ready 
notes,  on  the  20th  Juno,  183i>,  as  'not  a  common  event,' ■  that 
'  The  Tempest '  was  acte<l  fifty-five  nights,  to  an  average  of  250/. 
»   night.     Hut  these  performances  wen*  distributed  throughout 
the    season.      To    have    run    this    or  an-,    other   piece,    however 
successful,  night  after  night,  as  we  now  see  done,  was  a  thing 
then  undreamt  of.     A  practice  so  fatal  to  the  actors  as  artists, 
DO   speak   of  the   mere  fatigue,   is  the  result   of  the   men-lv 
nereis!  spirit  on  which  theatres  are  now  conducted.     The 
DflOtl  nl  plavs  were,  in  those  days,  alternated  with  oth. 

1  has  the  actors,  if  they  had  not  complete  rest,  had,  at  least,  the 
of  change.  They  came  fresh  to  theil  work,  instead  of 
tiling  into  mechanical  routine.  How  much  the  public  also 
ined  hv  this  it  is  needless  to  say.  Play  after  play  was  brought 
fore  them,  in  which  the  performers  were  seen  at  their  l>est. 
■  learned  to  understand  good  acting;  and  this  appreciation 
ted  beneficially  on  the  actors,  who  felt  that  good  and  careful 
^ork  was  never  thrown  away.  Uulwer  again  came  to  the  help 
°^  bis  friend  by  writing  '  Richelieu,'  where  he  fitted  him  with  a 
P^rt  that  gave  scope  for  his  best  qualities  of  intensity,  strong 
I  contrast,  and  a  certain  grim  humour.  It  proved  one 
'  the  great  successes  of  the  season.  Every  character  was  in 
**Me  hands.  Elton,  Diddear,  Warde,  Anderson,  Vining,  Phelps, 
ffge  Bennett,  Howe,  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  all  names  of 
stl*ength.  appeared  in  the  cast.  Never  was  dramatist  more  fortu- 
ne than  to  be  so  interpreted.  Never  had  manager  such  a  staff. 
The  season  passed  off  brilliantly  ;  but  Mr.  Macready  was  dis- 
**tjffjed  with  the  money  results.  It  seems  to  have  left  him  1200/. 
1,1  pocket ;  certainly  a  most  poor  return  for  all  the  intellect  and 
"n<'rgy  expended.  Mr.  Macready,  at  all  events,  thought  he 
'  ,j,ul.j  not  afford  to  persevere  in  the  course  he  had  so  well  begun, 
^d  he  retired  from  the  management  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
.  *"  the  warmth  ■•}  the  public  he  could  not  complain.  On  the 
la*tni  ith  July,  1839)  he  notes:— 

*  My  reception  was  bo  great  from  a  house  crowded  iu  every  part, 

la*  I  was  shaken  by  it.  .  .  .  The  curtain  fell  amidst  tho   loudest 

lueea,  and  when  I  had  changed  my  dress  I  went  before  the  cur- 

*{Utli  and,  amidst  shoutings,  and  wavings  of  hats  and  hainlk.  n-Lu  f*  by 

0  WhoL  ce  standing  up,  the  stage  was  literally  covered  with 

reathsl  bouquets,  and  branches  of  Laurel.  .  .  .  Tho  cheering  ^•sw 
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rcnowcd,  aa  I  bowed  and  left  the  stage ;  and  as  I  passed  through 

lauo  which  the  actors  "»d  people,  crowding  behind,  made  fur  mo, 

ted  mc  also.     Furster  came  into  my  room,  and  wag  much 
l\V.  J.  |  Fox  was  much  shaken  ;  Dickens,  Maclise,StftT;ii.  II,  T.CooJ 
Blauchard,  Lord  Nugent  (who  bad  BOt  been  iu  the  theatre;,  UuJir* 
Hockley  of  GuiMfonl.  Browning,  Sorlc,  Wilmot  came  into  m\ 
most  of  them  asked  for  memorials  from  the  baskets   and   heap 
flowers,  duplets,  and  laurels,  that  wore  Btrewn  upon  the  floor.' 

The  same  enthusiasm  was  shown  at  a  public  dinner,  lour  i 
later,  given  to  him  at  the  Precautions'  Tavern,  and  presi 
by  the  Duke  oJ  Sussex*     When  he  rose  to  speak,   he  sayi: 
never  witnessed  such   a  scene,  such   wild   enthusiast 
fanner  occasion.'     In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  stated  that  I 
hope  and  intention  had  been — 
'to  have  left  in  our  theatre  the  complete  series  of  Shakespeare's  acting 

Slays,  his  text  purified  from  the  gross  interpolations  that  disfigure  it  art 
istort  his  characters ;  and  the  ay  stem  of  re-arrangement  so  perfected 
throughout  them,  that  our  stage  would  have  presented,  as  it  ought,  QfS 
of  the  best  illustrated  editions  of  the  poot's  works.  But,'  he  added,  'mi 
poverty,  and  not  my  will,  has  compellod  me  to  desist  from  the  aib 

\1  mi  h  good  had,  however,  been  done,  and  the  truth  had  I 
brought  home  to  many  minds  that,  as  Shakspeare  wrote 
stage-,  and  not  lor  the  closet,  his  plays  to  be  thoroughlv  fell 
understood,  must  be  acted,  not  rend. 
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All  that  Mr.  liacready  had  lost  *i  Covent  Garden  he 
retrieved  by  the  increased  value  of  his  engagements  els- 
Mr.  Webster  secured  him  for  the  I  lajmarket  Theatre  upon  mo* 
liberal  terms,  engaging  at  the  same  time  Miss  Helen  Fallot  ani 
several  other  members  of  the  Covent  Garden  Company,  wh 
thus  kept  alive  the  interest  in  the  higher  drama  which  they  ba< 
helped  to  create.  Bulwer's  '  Sea  Captain  '  and  l  Monc , 
fourd's  •  Glen  cue,'  Troughton's  «  Nina  Sforaa,'  and  other  plays  «i 
mark,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  older  plays,  were  all  produce 
l.v  Mr.  Webster  with  n  finish  no  less  complete — allowing  for  th 
ma  of  the  theatre — than  had  distinguished  the  recent  performance 
at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Macreadv continued  at  the  Havmarke 
with  slight  interruptions,  down  to  the  end  of  1841.  Whil 
there,  thoughts  of  resuming  the  managerial  sceptre  revived  i 
his  mind.  Soon  after,  Drury  Lane  passed  out  of  .Mr.  Bunn 
hands,  and  the  temptation  of  reigning  in  his  stead  became  im 
sistible.     Mr.  Mai  <k  the  theatre,  and  opened  bis  seasu 

I 'he  Merchant  o I    Venice,' on   27th  I  p,  1M1,  hat  in 

again  drawn  round  him  ■  most  powerful  oompan 

His  return  to  management  was  hailed  with  sincere  pleasure  b 
rery  lover  of  the  drama.     •  Acis  and  Galatea,'  produced 
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"I  hose  h  bo  remember  what 

Stanfield  did  lor  the  one  scene  of  the  piece,  and  the  fine  singing 

[in  K'jr  Morton,  Mr.  Allen,  ami  Mr.  Phillips,  will 

DCItr  with   Mr.  Macrcady  whon   he  says  of  the   pcrfonn- 

.  '  that  he  bad  never  seen  anything  of  the   kind  so  perfectly 

beautiful.'      Gerald    (iritTm's   fine    pi  ay  of   'GrittppUt, 

»c  remember  Mr.  Anderson   created    a   very   powerful  effect   in 

•me  remarkable  scene,  was  produced  os  28fd  February  follow - 

|Q£.     It  had  only  a  iwccai  tcestim.     DarleVs  '  Plighted  Troth,' 

luced   on    SJOfcb  April,  from  which   Mr.  Macr«'ady  to   the   last 

<  ipated  a  brillian  ,  proved  *  a  u-.ost  unhappy  failure.' 

■ne  play  was  full  of  line  things.      So,  too,  was  William   Smith's 

'Aihelwold,1  prodnced  Oil    the  L8th  May;   but  not   even   the  line 

•""'ting  and  more  than  one  powerful  scene  could  cany  it  beyond 

Lance,     'Marino  Faliero'  followed  on  the  39ta 

'  i  v »  and  two  nights  lie  season  closi  «l. 

During  this  season,  as  well  as  during  thai  which   followed, 

ess   was   chiefly   assured  either   by   the    admirable    style  in 

wbicdi  Shakspearc's  best-known  plays  were  presented  or  by  plays 

"*     already    established    reputation.      *  As    You    Like    It,'   ■  King 

J©hnV   '  Othello,'   '  Macbeth,'    '  Much   Ado   About  Nothing-/ 

cnbeline,'  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  'Hamlet,'  'The  Winters 

."   'Julius  Caesar,'   'Henry    1\  .,'   and   'Catherine  and  IV- 

»i(»,"   represented   Shakspeare.     'SI  oops  to   Conquer,1 

'  "1  he  School    for  Scandal,1  'The  Rivals,'  'The  Way  to  Keep 

'I'm,'  »Xhe  Provoked   Husband,'  'The  Jealous  Wife,3  'The 

Stranger."    ■  The    Koad    to    Ruin,'    *  Jane    Shore,1    4  Virjniiius,' 

'  \\  r.rrner ,'    'The  Lady  of  Lyons,'   'Marino   I'alino,'   and    '  Ac-is 

*M<1  Galati  a,'  were  also  given,  besides  a  number  of  minor  placet, 

1  jt«>n's   'Comus'   was  piven   in   a  way  never  to  be   forgotten; 

11 U-  among  the  new  pieces  of  exceptional  merit  were  Marston's 

*  rhian's  Daughter,'   Browning's    ( Blot    on  the  Scutcheon,* 

""vl^'s  'Secretary,'  V  gntfnl   Easter  piece  'For* 

>,'  and  the  opera  of  *  Sappho.'      It  is  a  splendid  list,  and  the 

>rv  of  the  playgoer  of  those  days   naturallv  kindles  ;>s  he 

I  s  it.      In  these  Diaries,  however,  nothing  will   strike  trim  as 

Noteworthy  as  Mr.  Macrcady 's  total  silence  as  to  those  h\  whose 

*"*»jiiiarion     alone    he    was    able    to    produce    this    magBtfioi 

* "^ic.-s  of  performances.     Of  himself,  and  how  he  acted,  and  was 

'1*'«h1  lor,  c\.t -.,  \c.,  we  hear  more  than  enough;  but  no  word 

ars  of  gratitude  or  recognition  lor  loyal  service  rendered,  and 

first-rate  ability  applied   In  Others,  as  it  most  certainly  was, 

■sustaining  the  fame  of  his  theatre  with  sincere  artistic  devotion 

a^^1*  the    midst  of  success  apparently    unclouded,   and  when    it 

Led  as  if  a  theatre  were  now  likely  to  be   established  worthy 
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of  England  and  its  drama,  Mr.  Mac-ready  suddenly  threw  up  tie* 
reins,  upon  some  diHoroace  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Thai 
about  terms.     All  at  once,  upon  a  few  days'  notice,  bis  fine  Com- 
pany found  themselves  once  more  adrift,  and  their  hojies  of  seeing 
one   high  class  National  Theatre  annihilated.     The  blow  fell 
heavily  upon  them ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  consolation 
bring  called  to  mind  by  their  leader  when  he  was  receiving wbt 
he  describes  as  the  '  mad   acclaim  '  of  the  public,  on  the  U*t 
night    of   his   management.       Again    the    honours    of    a    pii' 
dinner,  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  Chair,  and  the  pre- 
sentation til  a  magnificent  piece  ol  |  rere accorded  to  the  re- 
tiring manager.    His  speech  on  the  occasion  is  given  in  this  book, 
but  not  even  in  it  does  he  say  one  word  about  the  very  remark- 
able body  of  performers  who  had  so  ably  seconded  his  cflbitl^- 
His  own  sensitiveness  to  ingratitude,  real  or  imagined,  hail 
taught  Mr.  Macready  to  avoid  the  sin  in  his  own  person.     Tin 
does   its  work   of  oblivion    quickly  ;    and   the   readers  of  thin 
generation    should    be    reminded    that    there    were    actors  awl 
BCtrcwei  in  Mr.  Macrcady's  companies  to  whose  assistance mncr^^ 
of  the  great  reputation  of  his  management  was  due,  for  Iron 
these  Diaries  they  will  get  no  hint  of  the  fai  t. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to  America,  with  the 
•.dories  of  his  Drui  v  Lam-  management  fresh  upon    him.     The 
brought    hi  in    a  liberal  return  for  all  his  pains.      After  a  ye 
spent  in  the  .States  he  came  home  richer  by  5500/.  than  he  bad 
irone   there.      No   bad   return   for  what  it  pleases    him  to  call 
4  22nd  April,   18-18)  'the   worst   exercise  of  a  mans  intellect. 
On  arriving  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  1844,  he  played  for  a 
nights  in  Paris,  not  greatly,  it  would  appear,  to  his  own  $>• 
faction,   and    then    entered   upon    a    series    of  engagements  in^^ 
London  and  the  provinces,  which   occupied  him,  with  varying 
sin-cess,  till   his  return  to  America  in  the  end  of  1848.     Toi^ 
visit  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  unlucky  one.     It   brought  bin 
into  contact  with  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  'row 

rhich  the  great  Republic  is  afflicted.     Mr.  Forrest,  a  rwtivi 
and    favourite    actor,    in    resentment  at  some  offence  given 
imagined,    had    apparently    determined    to    make    the 
freedom     too    hot     to     hold     the    English    tragedian.       Wbe 
Mr.   Macready,  soon  after  his  arrival,  appeared  in  Philadelphia— 
hissing   and   catcalls   greeted    his   entry  as   Macbeth.       '  I  wi*nt- 
through  the  part,'  he  writes,  'cheerily    and  defyingly,  poin 
at  the  scoundrels  such  passages  as  "I  dare  do   all,   &C.   ' 

ider  that  the  discharge  at  the  usurper  first  of  a  copper  ceflU_ 
1  then  of  a  rotten  egg,  followed  this  very  undignified   st \  1 
ding  home  his  points.     The  better  part  of  the  audience  sap" 
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orte<l  Mr.  Macready,  ami   no  further  outbreak  occurred.     But 
when    he  returned   to   New  York   a   few  months    afterwards,  the 

Forrest  movement  aswmed  a  more  leriou  shape.  The  first 
night  he  appeared,  coppei  cents,  eggs,  apples,  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
lemons,  pieces  of  wood,  a  bottle  of  assafwtida,  were  thrown  upon 

\r  last  tin-  missiles  grew  even  mora  miscellaneous  and 
dangerous.  Chairs  were  thrown  from  the  gallery  on  the  stage, 
and  the  play  had  to  be  brought  to  a  premature  close.  Two  days 
afterwards  another  attempt  at  jierfonnancc  was  made.  Hut  this 
'•me  matters  were  more  serious.     Inside  the  theatre  comparative 

» quiet  was  maintained;    but   outside  a  complete  bombardment 
of  stones  and  missiles  was  carried   on.     Through  all  this  ri<«t 
'fr.    Macready   persevered,   4  acting   his  very   best,'   as   he    says, 
'and  exciting  the  audience  to  a  sympathy  even  with  the  glowing 
fords  of  fiction,  while  dreadful  deeds  OS  real  crime  and  outrage 
were  roaring  at  intervals  in   our  ears,  and  rising  to   madness  all 
ad  us.     The  death  of  Macbeth  was  loudly  cheered/     But, 
* 'liile  he  was  changing  his  dress,  he  was  startled  by  volley  on 
I   musketry.     The  soldiers  had  been  sent  for,  and  were 
2r*S  luUt  ,m;  mob.      Eighteen  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
ly   was  with    difficulty    got    away  from    New   York    to 
^Ston,  where   lie   embarked   for   England   on   '2'.)n\    May,   1841*, 
flioc  tuallv  cured  of  his  dream  of  settling  in  America. 

*  hi  his  return  home  he  commenced  a  scries  of  larewell  engage- 
ments.     Happily,  for  himself,  he  seems  at  this  period  to  have 
I    his  own  performances  with  something  more  than  com- 
**Cency.      It  is  scarcely  fair  to  let  the  world  see  the  terms  of 
»    commendation   with  which    he    mentions    his  own    Iago, 
rutus,    Lear.    Hamlet,    &C       But    notwithstanding  all   this,    he 
records  (26th   February,  1851)  that,  'not  one  feeling  of  r<- 

intermingled    with    his    Satisfaction    at    bidding    adieu    to    the 

I  his  life.'      That  same  evening  saw  him  for  the  last 

J*ne   upon  the  stage.     The  play  was  '  Macbeth,1  and  the  stage 


?**  Critical  mood.    They  had  come  to  do  honour  to  one  to  whom 

..*\y  owed  much  pure  pleasure  from  an  art,  which  they,  at  least, 

,fl    not  despise,  and   they  thought  of  little  else.     Such  were  the 

ing  and  farewell   they  gave  him,  that  he  says;  'No  actor 

'  '    ever  received  such  testimony  of  respect  and  regard  in  this 

0l»Titry.T      His  triumph  did  not  end  here.     Four  days  afterwards 

Public  dinner,  at  which  six  hundred  guests  were  assembled, 

J»  given  to  him.      His  constant  friend,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  pre- 

.  and   around  him  were  gathered  many  of  the  most  distin- 
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guishcd  men  of  the  day.     The  Chairman  pronounced  a  brilliant 
panegyric,  and  the  speaking  general!?  was  good.     One  speed 
appeared    in   the  papers,  and  is  here  reprinted,  which   ■ 
remember    was    not    spoken.       It    had    been    prepared 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  them  all ;  hot  it 
came  so  late  in  the  programme  that  Bunsen  wisely  suh 
for  it  a  very  few  words. 

The  curtain  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  splendid  do* 
to  an  honourable  career.      Surely  all   these  boaot  .    unre- 

served gratulations,  might  have  made  Mr.  Mat 
old  apprehensions  that  he  was  looked  down  uj>on  because  bf 
was  an  actor.  But  no,  the  same  feeling  remained  ;  though  »& 
it  comes  the  absurd  conviction  that,  because  he  is  an  .-.■ 
longer,  lie  'can  now  look  his  fellow-men,  whatever  their  station, 
in  the  face,  and  assert  his  equality  '  (■  Diary,"  l'Jth  March.  1851/. 
He  quite  forgets  that,  had  he  not  liecn  an  ai  would  b*« 

been   nobody.     The  applause,  the   'salutations   in  the  l 
place,'  so  precious  to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  would  ucvet 
have  been  his.     The  grandson  of  the  Dublin   upholsterer 
have  had  HO  '  Reminiscences'  to  write,  do  name  to  be  proud  oi, 

to  be  carried  down  to  generations  beyond  his  own. 

Mr.  Macready  survived  his  retirement  from  the  sta<-e  mot* 
than  twenty-two    yean,  which   he  spent  first  at   Sherborne,  aH* 
afterwards  at  Cheltenham,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  Ap 
It  was  his  fate  to  see    many    of   his   'dear  ones    laid    in  earth* 
His  wile,  and  most  of  his  children,  preceded   him  to  the  gn 
lie   married   most    happily  a  second    time  in    I860.      Remove'** 
Irom  the  stage  and  its  jealousies,  all  his  fine  qualities  bad  !: 
scope ;  and  we  think  now  with   pleasure  of  his  venerable  am 
noble  bead,  as  we  saw  it  last  in  1872,  and  of  the  swi 
his  beautiful  mouth,  which  spoke  of  the  calm  wisdom 
and  thoughtful  old  age.     We  have  reason  to  know  that  he  hjok 
back  with  yearning  fondness  to  the  studies  and   pursuit 
had    made  him    famous.     The  fretful  jealousies,  the 
nillulness   of  the  old    times  seemed  to  have  laded  into  the  (lit 

id   no  longer  marred  the  memory  of  kindness  done,  an*' 
[oral  service  rendered  to  him.      He  had  done  much  good  work  i -rI 
the  sphere  which  Providence   had  assigned  him,  and  wi 
had   learned   to  know  that  it  was  not  for  him   to  repine 
Dirinit]   that  shapes  our  ends'  had  so  shaped  his,  that  his  * 
was  to  he  accomplished  upon  the  stage.      It  is  of  the  man  u 
then   saw  him,  the  man  whom  we  had  known   as  a   highlj 

entialh    kind-hearted    gentleman, 
lather  think,  than   of   the  actor  with  all   his  weaknesses  • 
laid  bare,  whom  these  volumes  have  placed  before  us. 
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D**rma  for  1871.     Prepared  at    the  request  of  the  I 

Missionary  Conference.     Calcutta.  1 

1^I)1.\   bas   always  from   the   most   ancient   times  attracted  a 
are  of  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  eft  ilised  world  ; 
S    btmm  ial    claims   to    be   regarded    with    interest    by  the 
P*Opfe    of    modern    England.      The   thoughtful    portion    Of    the 
flish    people   cannot    but    feel    deeply    impressed    with    the 
nt   those  rlaims  and   with   the  weight   of  the  responsi- 
bilities arising  out  of  the  peculiar  relation   in  which  England 
It  cannot    be  supposed   that   India   has   been 
^Ven  to  us   foi    ii"    other  purpose   than   our   national    eggran- 
jjisstfrjent      ^    must  surely    nave    been,  mainly   and   ultimo 

of  India   itself   that  so  great    and    populous   a 

iir\   was  committed  to   our  rare,  that  we  might  impart  to   it 

*•*  benefit    of  our    just    laws,  OUT    rational    liberty,    our    mental 

er*liffhtenment,  and  our  progressive  civilisation.      And  if  this  be 

***mitted,  we  must  admit  more.     VVe  most  admit  thai  it   was 

ended  WC  should  endeavour  to  impart  to   it   also  a  fcllOWli 

hat  religion   which  has  made  our  own  nation  what  it  is,  and 

without  which  no  nation  can  ever  become  free,  happy,  m  per- 

lently  great.     Our  duty  as  a  Christian  nation  to  promote  not 

°n]y  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  but  also,  u  In 

*s   it  is  possible   for  us,  their    moral    and    religions   welfare,    is 

■  ng  more  and    more  widely  recognised,  in  proportion  as 
intercourse  with  India  increases.     A   remarkable  amount  of 

in    the    progress   of  Christianity  in    India    has    recently 
J°eri  awakened,  and  a  demand  for  information  has  been  excited. 

We 


Indian  Mimons. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  OUT  readers  some  idea  of  the 
position  ami  prospects  of  Indian  .Missions.  In  proceeding 
so  we  think  it  desirable  at  the  outset  to  help  our 
realise  in  some  degree  the  vastness,  the  variety,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  field  in  ifhich  those  missions  are  carried  on,  that 
tht 'v  may  be  enabled  to  form  something  like  a  correct  estimate 
both  of  the  results  that  have  already  l»cen  attained  and  of  the 
results  that  may  still  be  expected. 

The  possessions  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  En 
nation  in  India  and  the  Kast  are  the  most  extensive  and  populoitt, 
and   probably   also   the   most    valuable  and  important,    that  anj 
people  ever  acquired  beyond  it.s  own   natural  boundaries, 
alone,   not    including   Ceylon,    Burma,    or    the   Eastern 
ments,  comprises  upwards  of   a  million  and  a   hall 
miles,   an   area   which    is   nearly  euual   to   that   of  Euroj 
though  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  soil   are  uncultivated,  so  thicl.lv 

■  led  arc  the  cultivated  districts,  that  the  population  ol 
was  estimated  in  1872  as  amounting  to  nearly  300  millions 
which  is  more  than  equal  to  the  population  of  the  corresponding 
area  in  Europe,  and  which  constitutes  probably  more  than  » 
fourth,  certainly  more  than  a  fifth,  of  the  whole  jx>pul 
the  globe.  Nowhere,  except  in  China,  is  there  a  field  ol  mis- 
sions so  vast  as  that  which  India  presents;  and  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world — certainlv  not  in  China — is  there  to  l>e  found  Ml 
varied  a  field.  In  proportion  to  the  variety  is  the  interest;  to** 
in  proportion  to   the  interest  is  the  difficult 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  work  of  propi 
Christianity    in    India   is   the  most  difficult  work   in   which  li* 
Christian  Church   has  ever  been  engaged.     Some  of  thi 
culties  that   formerly  existed    have,   it   is   true,  disappeared,  *tA 
the    strength    of   some    has   diminished.       Others,  again,  are  Still 
very  formidable. 

There    is    one    difficulty  less    now    than    in    the    days   whm 
I  luistian  missions  were  first  introduced  into  India.     Tl 
tUion   of  the  Indian   Government   has  disappeared.     Scarab 
two    generations    have    elapsed    since    the    Indian    (iovernnwn' 
<  eased  to  refuse  permission  to  missionaries  to  labour  in  Indi* 
and  scarcely  one  generation  has  elapsed  since   ii  ceased 
to    patronise   idolatry.      It   administered    the    afTairs    of   all  &r 
principal   pagodas,  and  required   its  Christian  servant! 
honour  to  pagan  festivals.      It  was  commonly  said  at  th 
that  it   WSJ  impossible    to   convert  the  Hindus,  and  some 
people  who  said  so  did  their  best  t<>  fulfil  their  own  pred 
The  Indian  Government  has  always  professed  to  observe 
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Hilt?  l>etween  the  various  religions  professed  by  its  subjects; 

mil  a  comparativelj  recenl  period  toe  neutrality  il 

a  one-sided    neutrnlilv,    which    showed  itself  mainly  in    thfl 

nagement  of  the  indigenom  religions  and  in  opposition  to 

tianity.      We  have  reason  to  be  thank  fill  as  a  nation  that  a 

lifferent  state   of  things   now    prevails.      The  Government 

ndeed  professes  to  hold  a  neutral  position,  and   in  certain 

ulars  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  always  continue  to  do  so. 

nan   should    be  favoured,  DO  man  should   be   molested,  on 

nt  of  bis  religion  ;  all  religious  professions  should  be  equal 

the  law.     But  this  neutrality  is  now  no  longer  regarded 

■nt    with  the  n  ton    of  <  rimes  committed    in    the 

of  religion,  with  the  protection   oi  BOB verts  to  Christianity 

enjoyment  of  their  civil   rights,  or   with    an   enlightened, 

nt  solicitude   for   the  peaceful   diffusion   of  the  blessings  of 

1111  m    and    morals.       The    Indian   Government 

forward  slowly,  but    it    keeps  constantly  moving,  it    takes 

kwards;   and  heme,  notwithstanding  its  characteristic 

ii,  the  caution  necessary   to  it*  position,  perhaps  there  is 

'ly  any  Government  in  the  world  that  has  achieved  a  greater 

>f  progress  within  the   memory  of  the  present  genc- 

i,  especially  in  regard   t..  educational  and  social   reforms. 

receives  a  remarkable  illustration  from  on 

lined  in    the  List   prefixed    to  this  article,  a  docu- 

ated  to  Parliament  bj  the  Se< retar\  of  State  for  India, 

i     the  House   of  Commons  to    be   printed.      It 

icment   exhibiting   the    Moral    and    Material 

India   during  the  Year  lB71-3»'  and    ■  considerable 

0  of  the  statement  is  devoted  to  a  survey  ol  existing  missions 

This  portion  of  the  book   evinces  an   enlightened 

•,t  in  the  progress  of  Indian  missions,  eonsidered  with 
nee  to  their  bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
>f  tin-  people.  Probablj  no  such  utterance  on  the  subject 
ristian  missions  ever  before  proceeded  from  any  Govern- 
and  what  renders  it  specially  cncom  •  all  who  take 

in  that  work  is  that,  as  it  is  based  on  statistics 
flicial  information,  its  impartiality  cannot  reasonabh  bs 
in  question. 

ii  A  of  opinion  that  the  Government  system  of  edu. 

la  can  fairly  1  Ixl   as  hostile   to  Christianity  or  to 

ork  of  missions,  though  wc  are  unable  to  regard  it  as  a 

•t  system.     We  do  no1   see  how  any  system   of  education 

tided    as   perfect   which  ignores   the   emotional  part 

[attire,  which   ignores  a  divinely-sanctioned   morality, 

ignores    religion.       Probably    the     Government     itself 
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docs    not    consider    iu    tystem    as     peril 

to  be-  the  bed  possible   undei 

is    an    important    consideration    that    the    I  neat   male* 

grants    in    aid    on    .-i    libera]    scale    to    missionary 

-os.     At  one  time,  indeed,    it   refused  grants  to  sui 
tofcions  in  one  of  the  presidencies,  but  that  ill-advised  poll 

idoned  ;  and  it  the  missionary  i<-r*sa> 

ciationi  of  person*  unconnected  with  G  But,  were  to  *t 

themselves    lo  promote,  the   cdu<  the    people 00   a  Urgrr 

m  ah  .  I  irger  lunds  would  doubtless  be  provided  bj  < 
to  aid  them  in  their  undertaking.      The  teaching    in 
and  colleges  entirely  supported   and  managed  by  Government  is 
Ctod   t<>  secular  subjects;  but   though   to  this  extent  it  i* 
non-Christian,  it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  or  wish  of  <  i 
llienl  that  it  should  be    anti-(  'lm-liaii  ;    ami    it    in    :in\    pari 
it      hould  appear  to  have  acquired  this  character,  the  blame,  *e 
believe,  is  to  be  attributed,  not   to  the  system  itself,  bu 
manner  in    which    it  has  been  worked.      It  cannot    be    m 
to    be    a    necessity   of  the    Government    system    that   any 
text-books  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  Indian  languages  shook* 
teach    immorality   or    indecency,   or  that    any    m 
European     educational    staff    should    diffuse    around    t! 
atmosphere  of  scepticism.     Whatever  defects  may  attach  to  & 
Government  system  of  education,  and    whether  those  defects 
essential  03  aci  idental,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  d 
has  proved  to  be  an  immense  benefit  to  the  people  of  India.    It  «** 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  young  men,  whom  the  Goven 
was  training  up  in  its  schools,  would  turn  out  to  he, a  special! 
dangerous  class ;  but  fortunately  this  anticipation  I 
•  •onlirmed  by  the  result.      On  the  contrary,  the   educated 
have  generally  shown  themselves  to  be   better  i  ffld 

servants  of  tlie  State  than   the  members  of  any  class  the  country 
ever  knew    before.     Some  of  them,  it   is   true,  have  nban 
their  old  faith  without  adopting   any  other  faith   instead  ;  Itf  W 
does  not  follow  that  their  condition   has  becomi  pclr**. 

lor  it  has  been  proved  in   the  history  of  India  again  and  *gsia 
that  a  bad  religion  is  worse  than  none. 

On  comparing  tin-  relative  strength  of  the  vario 

regeneration  of  India  that  appear  to  <  ire  incline 

to  regard  as  the  most  formidable  a  pernicious  inlli. 

of  which  many  persons  who  arc  interested  in  this 

?m man   are  scarcely   aware.     We   mean   the   influi  a 
[inda  philosophies  on  the  national  character,  the  infli 
those  philosophies  in   fostering,  if  not   causing,  the  drei 
and  apathy  of  that  character.     It  is  doubtless  i  a 
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ree    to    the    heal    of    the    sun    thai    many    of   the    people 
India  are  so  apathetic  :    but   it  appear*  to  be  flue  also  in  ■  consi- 
derable <  I  the  circumstance  thai  they  have  been  systemati- 
cally taught  apathy  as   a   religious   virtue.      Some   of  the  Hindu 
lotophiea  are  atheistic,  some  materialistic ;  but  the  systems 
it  all  times  been    most  popular,  and  consequently 
most  influential,  are  pantheistic  and  idealistic.      The  more  jhu. 
pantheistic  and  idealistic  any  system  is,  the  mora  popular  it  is, 
in  the  same  proportion  it  is  found  to  be  the  more  productive 
,ui  ••       'r  is  >  in  to  find  these  systems  thoroughly  understood, 
I  still  more    rare    to  find    them    carried    out   consistently  into 
practice;  but   there   are   few   indeed,  down   even   to  the  lowest 
class,   except   onl)     in    the   hill    districts   and    the    forests,    who 
ha*.                 quired   some  acquaintance,  howl  vcr  slight,  with   the 
of  these  philosophies,  and   fewer  still   who  have  not 
their    unpractical  spirit  and   caught  their  dreamy  tone. 
[son  is  held   in  solution   in   the    popular  mind.     Worse 
however,   than  listlessness   and    dreaminess    have 
ii  the  prevalence  ol   these  systems.     It   is  to   this  cause,  we 
Believe,  more  than    to    any  other,  that  we   have   to    attribute  the 
ral    weakness    of    the    Hindu    character,    its    indifference    to 
th,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  convictions  of  duty,  its  willing 
>jection  to  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  the  authority  of  great 
nes,  its  want  of  public  spirit,  its  carelessness  of  the  fiztUMt 
aat  could  be  expected  of  the  philosophy  of  apathy  but  that  it 
Hsuld  leave  things  to  take  their  course?     There  is  much  real 
*ork  now  being  done  in   India,  especially  in   the  teaching  of 
th  and  the  diminishing  of  evil  J  but  all  that  work   is  being 
**on<\  not  by  the  followers  of  the  Bhagavad  (Tita,  or  by  Vedantists, 
uietists  of  any  school,   but  by  Christians  from   Europe, 
vUose  highest  philosophy  is  to  do  good,  and  by  those  natives  of 
Q&iderablc  and   increasing  number,   who    have 
a  stimulated  by  the  teaching  and   example  of  Europeans  to 
Co  aud  do  likewise.     The  prevalence  in  India  to  so  great  an 
lit  of  these   pantheistic   idealistic  philosophies  must  neces- 
**rilv   act    as    a    formidable    obstacle    to    the    reception    of   the 
a  religion.      They  have  produced  not  only  mental  apathy 
Qui  moral  insensibility.   They  have  not  only  enfeebled  the  intalk 
eaten    out   the   hearts   of  the  people.      Christianity  professes 
provide  a  remedy  for  moral  evil;  it  aims  at  a  restoration 

(between    man's   moral    nature  and    the    constitution 
things   under  which   he    is   plat  apposes   a  moral 

tarnment  and  a  moral  Governor;  it  presupposes  moral 
■possibility  :  but  il  people  have  been  taught,  Ofl  what  they 
Ppose  the  i   authority,  to  believe  either  that  everything 
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tliat  exists,  moral  evil  included,  is   a  part   .1 
everything   that    seems    to   exist,    moral    evil    included,    is  OfirJ 
ideal,   it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  much   likelihood  of  fa 
claims   of  Christianity    being   seriously  considered.      Wher. 
disease  is  supposed  to   exist,  the    best    remedy  ill    the  world 
appear   to   m    unnecessary.      Hence  we  must  be  prepare 
expect  a  considerable  difference    in    point  of   susreptibilitj 
Christian  influence!  between  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and   I 
of  ancient  Europe,  who,  whatever  their  defects  or  vices,  ce 
had  consciences,  and    a   people  like  the  Hindus,  amongst  wlwfl 
the  power  of  conscience  has  liccn  reduced  to  a  minimum.    It  ii 
a  happy  circumstance  that  the  educated  Hindus  of  the  pnvi 
generation,  being  educated  almost  exclusively  in  the  landing*- 
and   literature  •  •!   Christian   England,  know  in  general  li: 

pi  llosophies  of  their  own  country.  In  so  far  as 
the  study  of  philosophy  enters  into  the  curriculum  of  their  edu- 
cation, they  study,  not  a  dreamy  philosophy  found 
dicta  of  sages,  hut  a  practical  philosophy  founded  ou  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Hence,  except  only  in  so  far  »* 
positivism  has  of  late  made  its  appearance  amo  ".,  0* 

now  generally  find  educated  Hindus  believing,  or  at  least  n*K 
denying,  the  existence  of  a  persona]  God,  creation,  pm\id*ioej» 
a  moral  law,  human  responsibility,  almost  as  if  tliev  wrr*" 
Christians,  yet  for  the  most  part  quite  unconscious  that  tb* 
ideas  thev  entertain  are  Christian  ideas,  It  would  lie  a  »** 
aggravation  of  the  evils  of  India  if  positivism  .should  spff** 
amongst  the  educated  classes;  but  we  hope  and  be] 
not.  The  tendency  of  all  Hindus  to  idealism  is  so  strong  th*1 
blank  materialism  cannot  permanently  attract  them. 

We  do   '   >    i     si  the  existence  of  the  religious  coinmunitv 
•d  the  13rahma  Sainuj  amongst  obstacles  to  the  progre»o* 
Christianity  in  India.     On  the  contrary,  we   regard  thai  com- 
inunity  as   an   ally  ;  an   ally,  it  is  true,   up   to   a    certain  poin 
only,  but  still  up  to  that  extent,  and  it  is  a  vi  udfilHl 

extent,   an   ally.      The   Brahma   Samaj  movement   oi 
the    contact    of   the    newly    awakened    Hindu    mind    •• 
Christianity  of  the  English  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  mi 
resting    indirect    results    of    Indian    missions.      Already    it  h»» 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  original,  or  Conservative  Brahma, 
who  seem  to  have  become  alarmed  at  their  own  progress,  awl 
are    supposed     by    in.im     to     be     steadily    gravitating    ha 
Hinduism;  and   the  Progressive   Brahmas,  headed  by  K«l 
Chander  Sen,  who  have  altogether  broken  with   tradition. 
are   endeavouring   to   lead   their    countrymen    onwards  to 
sentiments,  as  well  as  to  a  higher  purpose  of  life.    Professor 
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M  ill  I  er  declares  that   this   movement   appears  to  his  mind  'the 
most  momentous  in   this  momentous  century.'      Without  being 

flble  to  go  so  far  as  this,  wc  arc  quite  prepared  to  welcome  it 
feelings  of  thankfulness  and  hope  ;   with  thankfulness  that. 
,'h  a  purely  national    movement,  it   has  gone  so  far  alreadv 
I  'hristian  direction;  with  hope  that  it  will  go  further.     The 
i    seems    to    us    somewhat    unreasonably    severe    on    the 
Christian  missionaries  in    India   lor   their   attitude   towards   the 
Brahma  Samaj.      1  le  admits  that   '  they  do   not   deny  the  moral 
Mirth,   the   nohle   aspirations,  the   self-sacri filing  zeal   of  tin 
native  reformers.'    If  so,  it   is  not  clear  uh.it   nunc  r<»uld  be 
of  them,  so  long  as   it  is  not  expected  that  they  should 
cease   to    be    believers    in    Christianity.      To   them    Christianity 
veins  a  bettor  remedy  for  the  evils  of  India  than  a   religion 
founded   on   mere  emotions  and   intuitions.      It  may  he   added, 
that  others  besides  missionaries  are  of  opinion,  that  as  India  is 
iitieally   united    to   England,  and   as   it    is  dependent   on 
England  alone  for    its   intellectual   influences,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  it  to  be  united  to  England  also 
I-.. ihIs  oi   religions  sympathy.    The  nrogrew  of   India 
*ill  he  in  proportion  to  its  reception  of  Knglish  ideal ;  and  it 
jsone  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  of  those  ideas  that  Christianity 
ion   compatible  with  modem  civilisation.      The 
Papers   that    were    read,   and    the   discussion    that    took    place, 
"^pocting  the  Brahma  Samaj,  at  the  Conference  held  by  Indian 
Missionaries  two  years  ago  at  Allahabad,    show    that   Christian 
naries   could    scarcely    regard    any    non-Christian    system 
_iou  with  greater  respect,  or  treat  it  with  mora  sympathy, 
than  they  do  the   Brahma  Samaj,  without  ceasing  to  wish  that 
should  become,  *  not  only  almost,  but  altogether,'  what 
"fey  are  themselves. 
The  divisions  and  differences  of  opinion   prevailing  amongst 
ians  in  India  do   not  appear  to  us  to  impede  the  spread   of 
*  Christianity   in  so  considerable  a  degree  as  hat  sometimes  been 
•Opposed.   'Tin'  Protestant  missions  of  India,  Hurma.  and  Ceylon, 
We  carried  on,'  the  Hlue-book  states,  *  by  35  missionary  societies, 
>n  addition  to  local  agencies:    and   now  employ  the  MllioM  ol 
C06  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  f).r)l    are  ordained.'      It  might 
Iv  Im>  supposed  that  the  spectacle  of  so  divided  ■  Christ]- 
aiiitv  would    deter,  rather   than   attract,  inquiring    Hindus;  and 
that  any  multiplication  of"  the  number  of  missionaries  under  such 
umstances  would   be   an   increase  of  weakness,  rather  than  of 
strength.      Facts,  however,  are  not   in  accordance  with  this  sup- 
position.    Divisions  do,  it  is  true,  exist,  and  it  is  I  pity   they 
do  ;   but  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 

*» 


arc  not  apparent  to  the  Hindu.      In  this  old  Christian  country 
tin"  community  of  baptized   believers,  which  ought  to  be  in  all 
things   an  example  to  new   Christian  communities  in    distant 
lands,  is  rent  into  hostile  sects  and  parties,  each  of  which  too 
often  thinks  it  serves  God  by  ignoring  God's  gifts  to  its  neigh- 
hours.       The    missionary    spirit  has    done    much   to    mitigate 
both    tin-   spirit   of  division  and   tin-    spirit  of   exclusion;  bat 
partly    from    the    resistance   which    relentless   theories    offer  U* 
charity,  ami  partly  from  ignorance,  the  number  of  persoi 
i -an-  to  know,  and   are  able  to  appreciate,  work   done  by  com- 
munities ilimivni    from  their  own,  is  not  great.     In  India  ehr 
i.»narv    spirit    has   freer   scope,   and    has   generally    brought 
about  a   more  satisfactory    stale  of  things.      India    is   so 
country  that,  he  must  be  a  person  <>l  very  narrow  ideas  iodoal 
whose  mind  is  not  found  to   be  somewhat  enlarged  after 
resided    there  for  some  time.     The   religious  divisions 
originated  in  England,  and   which  arc   kept  up   by  influence 
emanating  from  England,  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  healed  i« 
India;  but  the  feelings  out  of  which  those  divil  at  ltt" 

generally  been  repressed,  and  care  has  generally  been  taken  thai 
ilirv  should  have  as  few  opportuniti  sible  of  breaking ost 

into  action.     The  various  missionary  societies  have  generally*" 
lectedas  the  sphere  of  their  labours  some  extensive  district,  mo* 
province  or  state,  in  which  Christianity  was  almost 
unknown  ;  and  in  such  unoccupied  regions  they  have  locate 
missionaries,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  exempt,  botl 
the  temptation  to  interfere  with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries1" 
other  societies,  and  from  the  danger  of  being  themselves  inter- 
f.i.d  with.     This  rule  has  so  generally  been  acted  upon,  espe- 
cially in  rural  districts,  that  in  many  parts  of  India  Christum'.' 
exhibits  but  one  phase.     There  arc,  it    is  true,  exceptions;  >ou 
we  tear  the  number  of  such  exceptions,  as  time  goes  on,  *&* 
'  \t'\\  to  Increase  rather  than  diminish.   .But  the  arranges*** 

ve  have  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  general  rule,  and  up  ,rt 
inie   it   may  almost   be   said   that    the   antagonism   oi 

ects    and   parties  is   unknown    in   the  mission-field,  and  tk*5 
lOIIgfc  the  religious  divisions   of  Europe  exist,  they  have  b»*n 

leprivi  <l  oi  their  sting. 
Even  in  the  greater  cities  of  India,  where  no  such  arnuJ£f* 

aent  is  any  longer  practicable,  and  win 
liffercnt  societies  carry  on  their  work  in  somewhat  of  a  pi 

nous  manner,  it  would   be  an  error  to  suppose    that  they  batr 
hitherto  placed  any  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  the  conversions 
tin    Hindus  by  the  diversity  of  their  teaching  or   their  want  » 
charity.    In  everything  which,  according  to  Hindu  notioi 
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aligioR,  the  religion  of  all   1' 

the  I  [intlus  to  !»••  one  and  the  same.      When  they  see 
appeal   t.»  t T ■  •  -  same  sacred  rolnu 
macular;   that   thev   all  worship  the   same  I 
i  salvation  through   the  same  Divine  Saviour;  thai 

Tree  from  the  suspicion  of  IHiage-Vf OTship  J    tli.it  they 

i  divine  worship  in  the  vernacular  language;  when 

.ilsn,  thru   f In ■%   are  all  alike,  or  as  nearl) 

diarit&es    will    admit,    iu    manner   of    life  J    that 

ins  <.f  friendly  intercourse  with  one  anoi 
repudiate  mutual  proselytisnx,  and  evidently  rejoice 
other's  Bucceases ;   they  cannot  but    regard    them    as 

ad  the  same  religion,  bearing  the  united  te 
any  independent  w  ruths  which  thev 

i.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Hinduism 
v  tolerant  of  diversities,  thai  it  ami  be  said,  indeed, 
iking  for  diversities.  It  will  be  considered  bi 
more  legitimate  ground  of  consolation,  that  Hindus 
ome  acquainted  with  any  matter  on  which  a  n 
Terence  of  opinion  exists  amongst  Christians  until 
ia\e  made  Up  their  minds  to  become  Christians  them- 

w  onl)  doctrines  which  are,  or  can  be,  preached  to 

id   Miihammedans    are   those  on  which    all    Protestant 

d;  and  Questions  respectin  ed  points 

lie  over   till    those  who   are    now  outside  the  Church 
■d  into  it. 

>n   has   been   remarkably  confirmed    by   the 
a  the  Indian  Government  itself.     It  says: 

•go  body  of  European  and  American  missionaries,  settled 
ring  their  various  monil  influences  to  bear  upon  the 
h  Ujo  greater  f<  -e  they  act  together  with  a  com- 

icli  is  but  little  understood.  Though  belonging  to  various 
>ns  of  Christians,  yet  from  the  nature  of  their  mark,  then? 
litiun,  and  their  long  experience,  they  have  been  1. 
fof  the  numerous  questions  on  wl 
iiic'n  they  iii,v'i  ,  and  they  co-oporata  heartily  together. 
ltc  divided  among  them  by  friendly  arrangements,  and 
r.  pti<>ns  it  is  a  fixed  rule  among  them  that  they  will  not 
th  each  other's  eon  v.  other's  spl  duty. 

;&,  tran  iptims  and  r>  <>rks,  pre- 

vious missions,  ar<:  omiuon  ;   anil  helps  and  im- 

Baonred  by  one  mand 

io  large   body  of  uussionori  in    each  at 

towns,  form  Missioi  bold  periodic  mcot- 

i.'.t  togothor  on  public  They  have  frequently 

i  liau   Government   on  important   social   quefi 

1  \  VttxviY;\\v*» 


iuv.  il  of  tlio  Ml  ad  bat© 

Villi  ■ ' 

.1   Conferences   have   been 

tiiutuul  consultation  ;iry  w>  rk  :  and  in  Jaiioar- 

•  the  latest  of  tin  tags,  at  Allahabad,  1  Jl  missiaflMlsj 

s,  and   ineludii 
U  men  of  lone,  Be  who  have  been  forty  yean  in  J 

•But  lot  it  bo  m  -. i ye  Canon  Lightfoot,  ' ;  Unit  in  tlie  'li-^Bi. 

1    i  <  bristian  wo  have  a  i 

pediment  to  our  progress.     Waa  t 
in  the  first  nges  of  the  Church?     \V< 

rilideans,  Ophites,  Valentinians,  Ma 
less  otln  i  oaeh  other  t  ht 

Catholic  Church  incuiipanddy  mora  widely  in  creed  thun  the  Baj.a  iit 
re  from  the  Kumun  I  spol  this  illusion  at  oik 

We  hai  ted  worse  obstacles  tha  i 

The  number  ol  onaries  ntul   tlie  number  of  the 

irnich  tl  onnectrd  being  so  great,  ii  nun 

Im?  concluded  that  all   the  agencies  tit  work  uill   im 
ryone    equally     ui->''    and    efficacious.      Whils 

tantinlly  be  tin-  ml   whiUi 

aimed    at    may  lie    almost   identical,  the    plans    pursued    h 

•  UK)  missionaries  from  England,  <  ,  and  Atnerii 

\\idel\.       As   was  apparent    at    the    Allahabad    (  onfi 

p.  ill  advocate  a  variety   of  departments  <•!   v\ « » i k . 
glish  education  in  the  front  rani  work  tin 

period  ol  lion  ;  whilst  otl  iei  s  will  ad 

alone.     1  \  also,  ami  i  body  ol   d 

will  form  too  high,  .some  too  low,  an  est  in  t*& 

of  leavening  the  Hindu  mind  with  Kurojiean  ii 
perhaps,  concede  too  much,  some   too  little,  to  national 
and  prejudices;  some  will  devote  too  much  <«i 

hi  to  helping  their  people  in  their  temporal  nil 
otben  will  considei  the  teaching  of  religion  theii 
and  decline  even  to  prove   to  the   people  thai 
ids  Im    doing  them   a   lew  acts  of  temporal 
can  appro  iate.     These  <litTi i  nu 

they  reaHj  exist,  are  very  inconsiderable  after  all,  in  '*^! 

with   tin-   tnarjj    matters  of  tl  ble   momenl 

which  the  course  diej  take  is  substantially  ti 

in  any  dcgi  i  their  efficiency   as   a    hot 

is  country,  not  long  ago, 
testanl  missio  prith  few  exceptions,  as  k  .indolent  and 

1   <nt.'     The  most   remarkable  answer  ibis   . 
d   is  that  which    has  emanated  from   the    3 

air 


which,  in  Bpoaking  of  i\\r  adn  rred  on 

missionaries  as  a  body,  eulogises  their  'hi 
self-denying  labours.     The  Lntellectna]  now 
odjrofmen  belonging  to  different  nationalities  and 
will  naturally  possess  different  degrees  of  raluc 
•ear  in  mmd,  thai  India  If  so  extensii 
nprising  so  many  different  degi         of  <i\  ilis.-.riozi, 
i  hi   in   it,  as  lor  ei btj  w iet \  od  ma]  and 

uarv  agency,  so  for  every   rariety  of  intellectual   power. 
an-  spheres  of  usefulness   in    the   rural  district  ,,  and  Bsbe- 
ac  lower  castes  and  aboriginal  tribes,  for  wh 
order  «>i   intellectual  qualil  consistent  with 

;!i   of  character  ami   Dal   lot 
whil  ire  also  spheres  in  tfoogvoal  i    p 

and  an  n'    higher    castes  ami    classes  fol  which  the 

i  order  ol  intellect  and  acquirements  that  can  be  ohtaii 

evils,  which  a  certain   el  ass  of  person*  on 
follow    from    any   attempt    that    might    l>e    ma<le    ti>    pro- 
itianity  in  India,  bave  been  proved   by  the  even:  to 

It    mu>t    also    be   admitted    that    the    fpeed)    ami 

h  another  class  of  |>ersons  anticipated, 

it    been    realised.       It     may    well     In-,    however,    that 

hich  have  been  accomplished,  though  short  of  what  . 

tnd   still    further   shod    ol   what    was   desired. 
a    nature,   notwithstanding,   as   to    furnish    abondi 

ids  of  the  work  to  '.:"  forward.     It  is 
ii  takr/i  Ebf  granted  that  it  is 
Indian  missionaries   ban  <\  the  res 

iren   if  it  wen-  a  i'.k  t,  it  would  not  follow 
tion  was  intentional,  tor  in  every  department 
rt,  whether    social,  political,  or  reiiniona,  we  constat 
>>|»le   who  are    labouring    to    » '<  om [dish   some   ohji 

hearts  an-  set,  unintentionally  allowing  their  esti- 

!"  theii  ed    by  their  hopes.     On   the 

land,  it  Ls  undoubtedly  a  bet   that  the  uuik  oi  missions 

been  unduly  ami  unfairly  depreciated.     It.  seemed, 

ite    recently,    to    be    almost    the    unanimous    Opinion    <>1 

I  "who  claimed  to  !"■  regarded  as  tin-  Icadi  fs  ol  opinion, 

lv   that    Indian    missions    had    failed,    hut    that    lor    some 

it    was  right    that  they  should   fail,  and    that 

Id   rejoice  over  their  failure.      Dr.  \V.  W,  Hunter, 

■    I   dian  Statistical  Department,  says  in  hii  work 

■  me  that   no   impartial  ol>*cr\ cr  tan  learn 

f  the  intcrioi  details  of  n  nent    in 
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India  (to  whatever  form  of  Christianity    it   belongs)  without 

feeling  "I    indignation  against   the   tone  which  men 

letters  adopt  towards  Christian   missions,'     It  migl  heesassaii 

expected,  one  would  think,  that  even  persn 

in    Christianity   would   sympathise  with    ;un   honest    i 

to  make  the  Bullions  ol  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  l>ettrr  tne^esn 

and  better  citizens  than  we  found  them  ;  and  if  such  -»    « 

appeared   in  any  dcgret       □  hi         ful,   it  might   have  Im  . 

-I  that  want  of  success  in  SO  gOO<  ^L»n 

ded,  not  with  triumph,  but   with  regret.     A  • 
change  in  the  feelings  with  which  Indian  mi 
has    recently    taken    place.     The  emphatu    testimoi  *:r" 

rnment    in  their   favour   lias  already   prodi 
marked  effect  on   the  public  mind,  an   in  • "": 

apparent-  on   'Christian  Missions'  in  u  re< 

number   of   the    'Westminster    Review/    in    which    the    \ 
whilst  disparaging  missions  in  n*1 

tli:.r    (be     result!    Of    the    Indian    missions     'constitute    the    rn  *^—* 

brilliant  page  in  the  whole  history  of  our  missionary  enterprwe*^^ 
Notwithstanding  this  turn  of  the  title,  we  ins  to  art 

falling  into  the  error  of  exaggeration.      V>  person  who  has  a 
acquaintance  with   India,  or  who  bears  in  mind  the  numi 

and     wr\     peenliar    difficulties     with     which,    08  We    liave    se« 

Indian  missions  have  to  contend,  will   be  inclined  to  pais 
Dcept  as  nini'it,  anj  rose-coloured  picture  of  missi 

there    no    other    reason  for    taking    a   sober 

the  case,  the  conflictin  es  thai  are  pot  forth  from  time 

tode  in  \%  b  i<  I;  Indi  in   missions  should 

llCted,  will  naturally  raise  the  suspicion  that  the  results  tl»*"* 

been  obtained  hitherto  arc  not  so  full  of  encouragement    ^* 
Could    be   Wished.      Good    work    is  undoubtedly    hei  * u 

India,  and  progress  is  undoubtedly  being  made;  but  the  rests  **"* 
are  of  sueh  a  nature  as  will  l>cst  be  appreciated  by  persons  w  S*1' 
kiiou  of  the  history  of  the  progT 

in  the  Roman    Gmpire    in    tin*   earliest    times,  or   who  have  U^ 
some  expei  ience  in  carrying  on  some  moral  or  religio 

nunc  oi  less  similar  character  amongst  oui  hi  *-  *■'" 

In  proceedifl  re  some  acconnt  of  the  process  of  I 

missions  we  shall  ret  to  the  work  done  h\  Pa?-1 

ionarj   societies  alone,  partly  because  ol  kUCS* 

of  Roman  Catholic  statistics,  but  chiefly  in  *'\ 

ed  in  the  statement  oi   x]>r  Indian  Clovermnei 
Catholic  missions  in  India  are  ah  fined 

■  erts,  and  have  little  to  do  with    the 
Christian  population.' 


According  to  the  Statistical  Tablet  prepared  in  L871,  it 
appears,  di.it  there  are  thirty-two  societies  engaged  in  carrying  on 
toe  work  tstantmis  India,  including  Bm        ind 

•i.  in  addition  to  a  few  isolated  missionary  agencies,  anil  to 
Work  carried  on  in  some  places  by  Government  chaplains 
•»"<l  other  clei  congregations.     (  M 

these  societies  nine  are   A  ian,  and   the 

Remainder  are  conni  cted  with  the  British  Isles.     The  nun/ 

r°i   missionaries  connected  with    fchi 
■•Jnji  rod  in  educational  and  other  work,  is  5  L8,  oi 

connected    with   the  British    and   Irish    societii 
*v*th  the  a  societie  1  with  the  German  so< 

1  ;tr    the    missionaries    according    to   ecclesiastical    < 
i  e  of  nationality  .  L66  belong  to  the  I  Ihnn 
are   Presbyterians,   -s7   Lutherans,    77    Bap  i 
uaoejpendents,  51    Wesleyans,  and  the  remaining  1-  bm  co 
nected  with   isolated   bodies.     One  of  the  int. 
arising    from    these    facts    is    that    America    and    German)    are 
rv«i  i  .  rkable  and  most,  commendable  degree  of  into 

*n   tlje  welfare  of  Indi  [ree  of  interest  greater  in  prop 

,|*»«i  than  that  which   ia  evinced  by  England  herself,     Indi 

roecially  committed  by  Divine  Provide] 
*°    1 1  tnd,  and  certainly  has  special  cli 

gland,  l'oth  as  a    portion   of  the    English    Empire,   ami 
•unto!   the  advantages   England  derives  from  India.      India 

m*S    D0  SUcll    special    claim    on    the    I.nited    States,    vet    the    mis- 
from  the  United  States  to  India,  including  I'm  ma  and 
Ion,  number,  as  we    have  seen,  no  fewer  than    131.      When 
*hia  number  is  compared  with  the  333  missionaries  from  the 
*>riti*l,  Isles,  the  comparison,  in  s<>  far  as  it  is  an  indication  ol 
yoi  i  |  and  enterprise,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  decidedly 

"i  our  favour  as  a  nation  as  it  should  have  been.     It  certainly 
n,,"l<l  .,•.  m  as  it  we  were  considered  bj   neighbouring  nations 
table  or  unwilling  to  da  our  duty  to  India  wl 
Vinerica  thinking  itself  obliged  t"  send  bo  large  a  body 
''  "i  s   to    the  British    |       i     ions    in    India  to  leach 

nity  to  the  subjci  ts  ol  the  British  Crown.     The  int. 
nans  take    in   the  ( 'hristianisation   of  India  is  still  more 
r''Iri:'i-kalilr.      It    is    considered   almost   a    matter    of   com 

•  uld    knov.    laon     about    the    la::  and   anti- 

r^^tfja  of  India,  as  of  almost  every  other  country  in   the  world, 
are  do  ;  but  if  so  •  practical'  a  people,  is  we  pride  ourselves 
**einjr,  require  to  receive  help  from  the  ( ■ 

as  the  moral  and  religious   improvement  of  our 
'*»v.  i  Indi      it  might  justly  be  considered,  not  aa 
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matti  .  ol  c  tursc,  bul  as  a  ground  ol 
deducible  from   these  is,  that   whili  evident  i\bj 

I!  die  Protestant  communions  in    I 
evincing  a  commendable  degree  of  inb  pcmalasj 

aurl  effort  in  the  work  of  propagating  • 
in  India,  it   •  I;,   be  said   that  tion   occu 

relation  to  this  work  1>\  the  lt i « • : i * ,  powerful,  and 
of  England,   is  such   ;is   it   ought   to   be.     It   is  true   tl 
position  is  nol  so  deplorable  as  it  has  sometimes  pt*»- 

'I.     The  Qmrch  of  England   must   receive   th< 
to  it  for  the  important  services  it  renders  to  the  best   intei 
of   India,    in   virtue    of  the   fact   of  its  employing   in    its  In- 
missions    no    fewer    that     lf»(i    missionaries.    111    in    conn 
with  the  Church   Missionary  Society*  and  "•-  in  connexion    • 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tlu  ■ 
tions;  but  irben  it  is  found  tliat  th< 
non-Ep  lunions  in  the  I 

\  inn  h  mis   and  (icnn.ins,  amount    to  the   large  number 
the  Church  <>i  England  can  scnrcelx  be  admitte  flj   **" 

ought   to  do.     It   is  something  that   in   this  holy  war 
occu]  but  il  il 

warm   mi  feeling  w  ith   whi< 

sded,  it  might  almost  undertake  to  do  the  irl 
i.  itself.     As  far  as  direct   results  are  com  .."»*« 

is   1    little,  but   only  ■  little,  more  in  favour  of  the  Chi 
•  >t    England.      The   missin  ■  I    that    church    ate 

■  >l  the  entire  number  ol   missionaries  in  India;  whilst 
native  converts  connected  with    the  Church 

he  entire  number  of  enmerts.     The  m 
of  the  Church  of  England   have  shown  tbi 
lor  doing  well  whatever  the}  arc  enabled  todo ;  but  anfortun  i 
there  are  multitudes  of  pei  lling  themselves  men 

the  Church  of  England,  who  eithei    rendei   tin 
help  whatever  in  their  great  work,  or  mock  them 

liv  kind.     The  special   claims  ol    India   oa   tJ! 
Church  of  England  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out  h\  Sir  I> 

and,  m.  iree  Indian  bishops,  an*l 

is  hoped  that   that  Church  will  ere  long  rise  to  the  full 
Jorv  of  the  posit  i,  ame, 

the   missionaries  employed   in  so  wide   "". 
;«s   India    necessarih 
!ins.      Professor  Max   Midler  divides  i 
two  chuu  mental  missions'   and   'contn  »,l,,; 

-ions.'    and    ol  that     *  whilst    the    work    of    tin 

r.  and  its  success,  even  in  Ti 

Uli'i 
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niabic,  the  results  of  controversial  missions  tare  been  <lis- 
listinction  between  these  two  classes  of  mis- 
is  one  which  it  will  be  well  foi  "issionarv  to  hoar 

Dniid.     To  a  certain  extent,  however,  every  well-conducted 
istinn    mission,  even   amongst   civilised   races,   is   parental 
nther  than  controversial.     The  prudent  misaionnrj  everywhere 
_  as  much  as  possible,  I  i  i n^  and  attacking;  and 

endeavours,  as  much  as  possible,  to  gain  his  end  by  instruction, 
ice,  personal    influence,  and   parental    Kovei     To  a  certain 
also,    the  most   distinctivelj    parental  mission,  amongst 
li  si  tribes,  must  be  controversial.    It  has  to  deal,  not  with 
simplicity,  hut  with  a   hostile  arrav   of  errors,  pre- 
I    habits,  which    require   to   be   encountered  and 
-Tcomc;  and  it  seldom  happens  that  even  a  barbarous  i 

If  so   barbarous   as    to    be    unable   to  defend    itself  bv 
'«>*-ct  of  argument 

I  ndian  missionaries  are  not  only  preachers,  pastors,  and  edu- 
'•atrns:  the}  also  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  country 
"X     their  literar\  labours: 

Ho  hotly  of  men,'   says  the  Indian  Government,    'pays  greater 
ion  to  the  study  of  the  native  languages  than  the  luilian  mie- 
larica.      "With  several  missionary  societies  (as  with   the  Indian 
verument)  it  is  a  rule  that  the  youngor  missionaries  shall  pass  a 
^^"ii  tions  in  tho  vernacular  of  the  district  in  which  they 

^^i  tho  general  practice  has  been,  that  all  who  have  t<> 

^~*  ^-h  natives  who  do  not  k:>  >h,  shall  seek  a  high  profit  i 

JjjJ      these  vernaculars.     The  result  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
*  >  9  misaionariea,  as  a  body,  know  tho  natives  of  India  well  ;  tin  y 
"^•"Ve  prepared  hundreds  of  works,    suited  both  for  schools  and  for 
^^joral  circulation,  in  the  fifteen  most  prominent  Innguagos  of  India, 
*  1  in  several  other  dialects.     They  are  tho  compilers  of  several 
'^^itionnrics  aud  grammars ;  they  have  written  important  works  on 
[**•«  native  classics  and  tho  systems  of  philosophy;  and  they 
.*Vx-goly  stimulated  tho  great  increase  of  the  native  literature  prepared 
l**  recent  years  by  educated  native  gentlemen.'  * 

It  may  be  added,  that   five  rode   lasgnagOBj  not  previously 
nmittcd  to  writing— the  r<  i  of  which  was  gone> 

1%  unknown — have  within   the    last  few  years   been    mastered 
Indian  missionaries  ;  and  that  the  literary  life  of  the  ! 

speaking  those  languages  has  now  ce need  by  the  publica- 

m  and  circulation  amongsl   them   ol   (  hristian  books. 

i  >  I  such  literary  labours  in  enabling  missionaries 

I  their  mission  to  the  people  amongst  whom  they  labour 

>rs  and    guides,  as  well    as  preachers,  they    have   in- 

clircct  value  idcrable  importance,  especially  in  the  more 

high! 
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lets,  in  of  the  <  ■ 

the\  on  the  Dative  mind.     The  natives  are 

take   :•    1 1 n elj    interest    in    '! 
customs,  li  and  antiquities,  and  are  prepared 

such  ids,   and   as   ]■• 

i    advice  it  may  be  safe  to  follow.     In  every  pun 
world  people  an'   |  an  interest  taken 

others  in  what   ti  interesting  to  thi 
only    good    effect    produced    by   studies   of  thi*   kin<l  ;    tL 

ficia]  to  the  themselves,  as  w<ll  ;«>  agrees**"** 

to  the  people  ;  they  preserve  the  mi  from  the  temp 

of  'I'  the   people  amongst  whom   he  litcs  and   !   ' 

and  help  '■>  sweeten  the  loneliness  and  monoton 
in  a  strange  land. 

The  mission  presses   in    India 
active.    There  arc  twenty-five  of  those  presses  .it  prese 

e  Last  ten  they  have  printed  and   publi 

•  works, in  thirty-one  languages,  including  Englisw*"- 
The   total    number  <•!    copies    "1  printed   at    < 

lea   daring   this   period,   was  over  two  millions 
nearly  six  millions,  of  Christian  books  nearly  three  mill 
nortionj   ol   Scripture  more  than  a  million  and   a  quartei 
entire    Uitales  31,000.      Including    presses   from    which    retu 

■    lota]   iiuuilii     1 1    i  ■jiies  prin  isr»J 

the  ten  years,   chief))    tracts,   seems  to  have  I" 
millions     Fennej  :riptures  w 

;n  s  role,  all   publications  Id,  which 

that  they  are  more  ^  aluc  I 

M. <di< .!     mi  developed  of  lati 

alu  the   Indian    mission-field.      Mcdi 

nonaries,  some  ordai  i    unordainetl,  have  taken  uj 

abode  at  central   stations   fn   connexion  with  the  work  of  i 
of  the  so<  ind    impart   to    the    .  round    thi 

benefits  of  scientific  medical  treatia  nd   it  has  been  fm 

the  aid  thus  given  to  the  sick  and  suli 
■   favourable   impression,  not  only  on  their  mil 
on  the  mill. Is  ..|  the  community  at  lai 

hei    very   interesting  department  of  usefulness  recru** 
opened  r,  ts  in  what  are  called  zenao  ms;  dial      x~ 

the   uitrodnction  of  the   elements  of  edu^ 

nog  into  the  senanas,  <>i  women's  apartments,  •»!  the  hou^**^ 
of  native  gentlemen.     There  are  now  no  fewer  than  l.'»" 
clai  ristian  ladies,  mostlj  in  !'>■  I* 
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vever,    ol    thr    work 
is   naturally  divides   itself    into  tin-   two  departments  of 
education*]  ami  congregational  work  : 

*  The  missionary  schools   in    India,1  BSVS   the   Indian  Govern; 
1  arc  chiefly  of  two  kinds     purely  1  arul  Anglo-vernaeular 

schools.     The  former  are  maintained  chiefly,  bat  l y.  in 

country  districts  aud  small  towns.     Thu  education  given  in  tlu 
confined  pretty  much    to   reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
instruction    in    m  rks.      In    tin-    Anglo-vernacular 

schools  a  much  higher  oducation  is  given,  not  only  in  those  subjects 
which  are  taught  in  English,  but   in  those  in  which  the  vornacul 
emj  higher   knowledge  even  of  the  vernacular  Ian 

imported    in  hools  than  a    :illy  given   in   purely  native 

schools.  These  schools  are  most  in  demand  in  country  towns,  in  (bob 
presidency  cities,  and  in  the  districts  Immediately  round  them. 
^ongal  has  long  been  ■  <1  for-  its  Knglisi  and  the 

^nifisionary  institutions  in  Calcutta  still  hull  a  conspicuous  place  in 
system  and  means  of  education  generally  available  to  the  young 
Hiii  dug  of  that  <  ■  1 1  v .  All.tho  principal  missionary  institutions  teach 
°P  to  the  standard  of  tho  cutrauce  examination  in  the  three  Uiu- 
VorBities  of  India,  and  many  among  them  have  a  college  department 
*u  "which  stud*  ata  can  be  led  on  throngb  the  two  examination 
**•  A..,  even  up  to  the  Id. A.  degree.' 

1  lie  high  position  oc«  upied  by  Christiaa  schools  of  this  cba- 
tass&ei  i  means  of  the  Statutica]   Eti 

Hi      the   year    1871,    the    number    of  pupils    in   these   schools    in 
lojili;,  propci   was   10}315;  and   it  irai  ascertained   that  daring 
previous  ten  years  1621  pupil.-,  passed  the  entrance  cxamin-i- 
i    in    the    Indian    Universities,    "ii      p        I     he    First 
lamination.    L53     ook    the  -I  i    Arts,  1  S  the 

degree  of  Master  ol  Arts,  and  6  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  I 
It    i         m    kable  that  134  of  the   Bachelors  oi  Arts,  and  all  the 
W^A.'s  and  IJ.L.'s,  were  from  institutions  in   BengaL      It  i 
r,'Hiaik;dile  that,  looking;   at   the   results    ol    these   examinations, 
t'J<"  educational  work  of  the  Free  Church  ol  Scotland  and  ol  the 
wmrch  of  Scotland  appears  t<«  have  been  equal  to  thai  oi  all 
other  societies  put  together.     Some  societies   have  done  little 
ation  in  any  shape,  some  nothing  for  the  higher  edncsr 
'"'"  .    whilst  the  two  Scottish  societies   following  the  lead 
i  >uil',  with  whom   this  system  of  missions  originated,  have 

ail    the  education   of  the    youth  of  the   higher  «  lasses  00 
ttian    pri  i<  iplcs  as   their  special,   if  not   their   sole,   work. 
re  is  now  taken    in    this  work  l»\  several  other   missionary 
two   Church    ol    I  i        id       m  \i  ties,   and 
'M|<l"u  and  Wesleyan  societies,  prosecute  both  the  cdncationaJ 
lal    departments    of    work    with    nearly    equal 

vigour  % 
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in  :  and  within  the  last  ton  years  the  educational 
•In-   Church   of   England    baa   neatly   doubled.     It   can 
doubted  thai  tlie  endeavour  to  diffuse  Chri 
higher  classes  ••!   tin-  natives  is  one  ol   very  great   imp 

the    insl imii'iti  of  caste   gives   the   higher   classes  greater 
influence  in  India  than  in  any  other  country;  but  i 
that   tli.-\    conld   not    be  reached,  at   all  events  they  i 
reached,   by  any  of  the  agencies  formerly  at   work,  ant!  up 
the  present  time  it  is  only  by  means  of  an    English  «3 

■  high  an  order  -is  to  prove   an   attraction   to  them  thai 
■s    have    in    any  degree    been    brought    within    I 

Christian    influences.     The   number  of  persons   actually 

■<\   t<>  Christianity   from   year  t«>  yeai    b 
schools  has  never  been  considerable,  and  seems  smaller  af 
veers  then  ei  er,    < m  the  other  hand,  tin-  converts  ol 
though  few  in  numljer,  belong  to  an  influential  class;  si 
an  interesting  circumstance,  that  through   then    influi 

i  j » 1  c*  Christianity  has  spread  in  some  degree  d 
belonging    I"    tin-    same  class  who    haw    never    been 

BCl Is    at    all,    or    who    have    attend  -Is    from   whirli 

(  lnistianitv   uas    careful!  led.      The    gootl    effected  b< 

these  schools  cannot   safely  be  estimated  by  the  numbei 
versions  thai  have  taken    place    in   connexion  With   them,     ll  i* 
cmirenall)  admitted  that  they  have  done  much  indirei 
Many  Hindus,  who  still  adhere  to  their  ancestral   faith,  value 
these   schools    highly,   on    account   of    the    high    moral   tone  W 
which  t lie >  lire  pervaded,  an«l   the   influence  on  the  hear! 
minds    of  the    pupils    of    the   character    and    exam] 
European  Christian  teachers.    It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  inl 
of  the*    schools  thai    we   now  the   Hindus  sorb » 

spirit  of  enquiry,  and  the  germs,  at  least,  of  so  many  moral  awl 
Bocael  reforms.     It   is  to  this  influence,  wholly  or  chiefly, 
India  is  indebted  for  the  Ibahma  Sam 

The  other  department  of  the  work  of  Indian  m 
we  have  called  congregational,  ami  which  includes  pastoral  a/*l 

gelistic  work   of  every  kind,  docs  not   exclude  cd  ucanst. 
(  )u  the  contrary,  it  expends  much  money  and  effort  on  the 
'ion   ol    the  children  id  converts,  on   the  education   in  the  «*• 
naonlarof  children  of  the  poorer  classes  generally,  and  especislh 
on  the  training  up  of  Christian   teachers,  male  and  fi 

i  ma   proper  to  regard    it  as  a  distinct  department  ol 
because  it  professes  to  have  in  view  the  benefit,  not  ofthi 

orol  the  higher  classes  only,  but  ol  the  people  a 
because  the  schools  it  establishes,  like  parochial  schools  at 

connected  with,  or  subordinated  to,  congri  .-  aini*»t 

mi 
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KM"iis  of  this  class  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  thai  of  the 

.  'ii'isiiaii  Church  itself.  The  (i ist  cudcaiour  of  the  missionaries 
diffuse  amongst  the  entire  community  I  knowledge  ol 
tot  Christian  religion,  chiefij  bj  means  of  vernacular  prawning, 
when  any  persons  have  been  induced  to  aootpl  the  new  teaching, 
•ln'v  form  inch  persons  into  Christian  congregations,  with  the 

■  iging  to  bear  open  their  Blinds  and  lives  all  d 

mfluen<  i  pood  recognised  by  the  church  system  which  they 

follow.     Their  final  aim  Ich  the  congregations  so  formed 

rand  alone  as  soon  as  possible  without  foreign  help,  and  to 
become  cent  hristian  light  in  the  region  around.     This 

item  of  missions  has  been  much  richer  in  present  visible 
results,  tested  bj  the  number  of  converts  it  reckons,  than  the 
purelv  educational  system.  Indeed  the  entire  body  of  native 
Christians  in  India  may  Ik*  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  this  system, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds  nt  most  in  the  targe  towns. 
The  numhe]  ol  converts  is  connexion  With  the  various  Pro- 
•  nit  missions  in  India,  as  ascertained  DJ the  Statistical  returns 

■  have  referred,  is  mm  h   greater  than  it  W8J 
Ik».      When  the  results  of  this  religions  census  were  made 
known,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  friends  of  mission        their 

en<  e  most  surprised.      The  total    number  of  native  Pro- 

ii  Christians  in   1871   was  found  to  be  81  of  whom 

I'M   were  communicants;    the  Bomber  of    native   ordained 
ministers  was   i;Sl  ;   and   the  amount  of  m  contributed    by 

native  Christians  alone  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  was 

912/.      What    is   still    more   remarkable    is    the    rapidity   and 
steadiness  of  the  ratio  of  increase.    Doting  the  ten  years  pre* 

1 861,  the  rate  of  increase  was  53  pci  cent     During  the  ten 

its  previous  to  1871,  the  rate  of  increase  rose  to  81   jkt  c 
During  this  last  period  <»l  ten  vears,  the  increase  in  the  number 
VCTts  amounted    to  no    fewer    than   8&»480  souls   in    India 
proper  alone.     The  compilers  of  the  Statistical  Return-;  at]  I 

'Considering  the  several  provinces,  we  And  mat  the  increase  in 

i  !,.  while  tin'  «•, <!iniiuincaiits 
lave  inercaRcd  nearly  200  per  cent.  In  the  Nnrth-'\W  !  i  p  1  "i ■evinces, 
i  Christian  cnminunity  lias  nearly  doubled  :  in  Oudh  it  Las  increased 

rate  of  175   per  cent   ;  in  the  Punjab,  at   tlio  USB  of  ' 
nt. :  in  (Vntnil  India,  nearly  400  nar  sent. :  and  in  Bombay,  8 

Thn  greatest  aggregate  increase  in  all  India  has  been  in  the 
ms  Presidency,  where  there  are  now  100,965  Christians,  in 
I  with  110,078  ten  years  ago.    In  the  two  nrovinoefl  rally 

icore,  the  Christian  community  has  increased  from 
persons.' 

items    of    increase    are     particularly    satisfactory    and 

encouraging. 
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encouraging.      Tin-   number   of   communicants    bat 
during  line  l*ft  ten  years  at  tin-  rate  of  more  than  l<x>  p. 
The  number  ol    Dative   ordained    ministers    has   also  in 

mere    tli;in   100  jwr  rent.,  viz.,    from     185   to  381.       Tim-: 

ago  the  number  was  only  twenty-nine.      The  increase  w 

taken  place  in  another  particular  must  he  regarded 

who  knows  India  as  a   peculiarly  healthy  sign  of  progtl 

far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  imperfect 

prepared,  the  amount  of  mom  i   i  ontributed  by  natn 

in  India  during  the  year  1873   alone 

amount  contributed  by  them  during  the  ten 

Looking  at  the  experience  of  the  past   twentj  \cars.  th< 

increase   in  the  number  of  native  Christians  in   India  m«* 

expected  to  augment,  rather  than  to  diminish.      On  the 

tion.  however,  that  the  rate  remained  constant  i 

and  from  decade  to  decade,  the  compilers  of  the  Sta 

calculated  the  results  that  would  accrue.     Iii  a.i>.  l'.mi,  that : 

a  little  less  than  thirty  years  hence,  the  number  of   DatlVl 

tians  would  amount  to  nearly  a   million.      1  ii 

would    lie    upwards    Of     11     millions,    and     fifty     years    latl 
is.    in    A.i».    2001,    it    would    amount    to    138    millions. 
needless,'    thej    say,    Mo   state    that    such   calculations  lunty 

< ■   within   the   bounds  of  sobriety.      Unforeseen   »>1 

might  intervene,  on  the  one  hand  ;   while,  on  the  other,  n  swW 

and  general  vement  of  the  people  towards  ( *i  , 

in)  rime  take  place.     The  history  of  the  Church  tell 
this  nas  happened  before  in  other  countries,  not   once  or  twi 
but  many  times  :   and    lx-fore  our  own  eyes  it    has   happened 
our  own  days  in  the  large  island  of  Mai  ir.      Morei 

promise  is  that   nations  shall   he  horn  in  a  day.' 

We  cannot   better  lill   in  the  details  of  the  histoi 

gress  of   Indian    missions,  than  l»\   quoting 
Indian  (iovernment's  interesting  CUrVej  : 

*  Tho  missionaries  in  the  coarse  of  their  efforts  have  l 
Ifttioufci  of  the  great  cities  much  mure  tenacious  ii 
firm  in  tin  ir  social  relation*  than  those  of  country  districts.    C 
other  band,  they  are  more  intelligent;  they  arc  good  li. -tenors;  t-r, 

arguments  aud  illustrations;  and  their  children  flock  to  *" 
mission  schools.  The  rural  population  havo  been  much  uioro  opes  ** 
rintions;  the  peasantry  of  large  districts  have  bess^ 
bound  by  caste  ties  ;  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  classes  in  tlieeoaft 
Inanity,  both  in  the  hills  and  iu  the  plains,  have  embraced  ChristiattW 
iu  largo  numbers. 

'The  religie  -  which  took  place  forty  years  ago  w& 

the  peasantry  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  among  the  indigo  ryuU  « 
imaghar,  and  iu  the  thickly-peopled  swamps  of  Barisil,  gw>  w 
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tiujprovii  large  Christian  communities,  which  now 

nnmber  nearly  us.     They  have  been  steadily  cared  for 

•ml  well  instructed,  and  have  been  consolidated  into  prosperous  well- 

lucled  comni unities.      Within  the  laat  twenty  years  the  German 

bob  among  the  Cole  tribes  in  the  hills  of  Ohota  Nugpur,  now 

i  il  into  two  branches,  has  greatly  affected  these  simple  yet  manly 

pooplo;  and,  notwithstanding  considerable  social  persecution,  lias  led 

s  among  them  to  profess  themselves  Christians. 

tribes,  in  the  same  line  of  hills,  have  followed 

In  the  year  following  the  Mutiny,  a  new  mission  was 

nenced  by  an  American  society  in  tho  provinces  of  Ondh 

lkhand ;  and  the  Christian  congregations  already  include  2000 

converts.     The  largest  congregations  in  il  ;  rnvinccs 

ire  found  in  Benares,  Allahabad,  Fategarh,  Agra,  and  Mccrut,  aud 

ng  from  the  boarding-school  cstablishnn uts  in  the  great  fumiucs  of 

ami    18*11.     An   important   religious  movement  has  recently 

ocearred  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  under  the  conduct  of  native 

muMionaries  ;  and  1100  persons  have  become  Christians.     A  similar 

movement  has  taken  place  among  the  Tclngu  people  of  Ongole,  under 

American  mission,  which  has  resulted  in  6000  convorta.     More 

lliuu  7000  ore  now  included  in  the  two  missions  atCnddapah  ;  and  the 

wis  in  Guntoor,  in  tho  Masulipatai 
Qodarari,  have  increased  during  tho  last  few  years  from  1500  0*1 
Cli  ,  more  than  GU00. 

is  in  tin-  southern  portion  of  tho  Madras  Presidency  thai 

iitianity  lias  most  largely  affected  tho  rural  populations.     The 

nee  of  'I  irst    instructed    by  the  Danish  missionaries, 

aroongst  them  by  the  respected  missionary  Schwartz,  has  long  pos- 

large  number  of  Christian  congregations.     These  continue 

u,lcr  the  care  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  English  Episcopal  missions, 

^  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.    The  Christians  now 

sons  iii  tin;  Tanjore  and  Trichinapalli  districts.    In 

.c  neighbouring  district  of  Madura,  the  Americans  have  a  flourishing 

■'">  converts  and  a  normal  school.     The  Tinnevelly 

J4u«l  Travancorc  missions  are  well  known,  and  are  reported  to  b 

in  a  higher  position  and  exerting  greater  influence  now  than 

These  two  provinces  contain  a  vory  largo  aboriginal 

nti->n.  which  has  been  but   little  affei  '  >1    by   the    Hinduism  of 

India.     The  Shanar  tribe  and  their  kindred,   from   the 

^'^erous  and  marked  peculiarities  of  thoir  social  religious  life,  have 

d  a  most  interesting  study  to  tho  missionaries  who  have  lived 

ig  them.     They  have  been  under  instruction  from  the  commence- 

ntury.     Good  schools  liavo  flourished  among 

l-*u,  by   which   girls  have  b  u  well  us  \,  ining 

Is  have  supplied  woll-taught  schoolmasters  ;  theological  schools 

'Hv<-  in  recent  years  pi  full  supply  of  native  ministers  and 

gy;    while   the  congregations  have   stc.tdily   nniltiplied.   and  tin' 

of  the  win  :■;  has  been  raised.     Th  ns  have 

i  carried  on  amongst  them,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  tho 
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y  for  the  Propagation  of  the  < Gospel,  and  fcl    I  d  MisaiaairT 

\,  and  u  large  aud  influential  English  staff  has  conducted  tii» 
ail'nir.s  of  these  missions.     At  the  prcs«  I  I,  90,000  pewits 

of  all  ages  sre  professing  Ohl  UStlkti 

uix  dotted  over  with  flon  llagos  and  Christian  churches;  there 

arc  hundreds  of  native  teachers  employed  among  them,  of  whom  rifty— 
seven  are  ordained,  and  aro  supported  to  a  groat  extent  by  t.'i 
grcgations.     Order  and  ale  these  simple  communis 

give  the  Government  little,  tronble,  whether  in  the  Madras  I'ri 
or  under  ihncss  the  Maharajah  of  Ti 

tracts    of  country    have    been   brought  under  cultivation,  and  : 
peasuntry  generally  enjoy  ti  larger  ahi  1  comfort  thau 

days  gouo  by.' 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  relative  position  ol 
of  the  two  districts,  Tiiinevelly  and  South  Ti 
v..  ic  Lamped  toeethei  in  the  foregoing  survey), as  as< 
the  Statistical  Returns  in  L37J  : 

Tinnlineli.y  :  The  two  missionai  ics  of  the  Church  i 

England — Congregations.  580  3  native   converts,  58,841 ;  co*»**" 
mnnicants,  9151  ;    ordained  native  ministers,  4i*. :  contribul 
of  M.ith*-  cotivertS]  -I'.YM. 

SOOTB  TraVAHCORB:  The  London  Missionary  Society 
_.i;ii.iis,  251  ;  native  converts,  32,122;  eommuii 
onlaincd  native  ministers,  11  ;  contributions  of  aatl 
10W. 

•  Much  the  same,"  the  statement  of  the  Indian  Government  pr 
to  say,  'may  be  said  of  the  Church  mission  among  I  <of 

Upper  Travancore  and  Cochin.     The  congroga 

iiidesome  11,000  people,  and  the  Syrian  Christians  at  large  i 
greatly  itinmlatcd   and    improved   through   the   -  ih© 

English  missionaries  carried  on  in  their  midst.  Only  one  other  uuiaiei 
needs  special  mention  here,  the  American  mission  in  Burma.     I 

don   has  drawn  its  converts  chiefly  from  the   Kan  the 

aborigines  of  Burma  and  tho  Shan  States,  who  have  so  hew 
round   the    Ffaglafth    rule.      Information    respecting    them    has  bees 
scanty  of  late ;  but  it  is  certain  that  60,000  of  tliem  aro  Chrwuss 

.  and  that  the  mission  is  largely  .-  by  th<   p 

themselves.'     We  add  a  few  particnlars  regarding  the  m 
Basel  QennaD  ory  Society  on  tho  Malabar  Coast  and 

of  the  tctfoinlng  district*  th-Westcrn  India.    Tho  worlceftfah 

on   ii    1. 11 11  .1   on  with  great  vigour  by  forly-fivo  ordaiui 
I  y  missionaries.     The  native  converts  now    numb*  1 
showing  at  sent,  in  ten  yean.     ''J 

Dal  populations  of  India, 
1  tin-  attention  of  the  mission 
a  quarter  of  a  million   native  Christian   c< 
The  1 ;  less,  the  standard  of  morals  at  which  tl 
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education  ami  training  which  they  receive,  make  tlu  in   00  unim- 
'•Tiaiit  danwnl  in  the  Empire  iraiofl  i'     >  incut  af  India  I 

tndor  ita  control.    These  populations  mnsl  groaHy  inAoenec  the  oom- 
aunities  of  which  they  form  u  part ;  they  are  thorough!)  loyal  to  1 
*ri  rough  which  many  have  pat 

i»*  :  arc  governed  by  tolid   primnplwi  in  tli> 

i»oy  pursue     Dr.  1 1 ' i n t «  i  1ms  recently  sit  before  t\ 

the  liill  races  and  other  aborigines  of  India,  reckoned 
it  70,000,000  in  Dumber;  find  both  because  of  the  simplicity  of  (hen 
tmXih  their 

■rxeat  numbers,  has  urged  that  new  ami  large  eflbxta  shall  be  nijulc 
for  their  onlightcnmcnt.     In  the  same  way  many 
tdvocate  tlmt  the  (.'In  rta  aiuon^  ball  be  increased. 

There  ie  reason  to  be] 
bmm  prominent  position  in  the  Empire  in  the  future  than  i 

■  hitherto.' 
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dd  some  nra  irbicb  it  Beams  necessarj 

'1  order  to  make  this  remarkable  survey  of  mix-  ml 

r*>grrss  complete.    The  missionaries  hare  aealoi  access- 

'l'\    laboured,   not  only  to  win  converts,  bat  to  imptt 

condition   of  the    converts   :in<l    their   children.      In 

Wit]  i  ».;''l .'»  pupils,  as  a]  entionedi  in  Anglo   i 

>lar  schools  and  colleges,  tin-  number  of  boya  taught  in  pan  \y 
,r*iocular  schools,  attended  chieflj  by  Christian  children  of  the 
M,ivr  classes, is  <  and  notwithstanding  the  pecnliai  diffi- 

l'tirs  that  stand  in  the  way  of  female  education  in  India — 
'•Realties  which  operate  even  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  and 
■*tcb  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt  even  amongst  the  native 
*'*  iMtiaus  then  the  number  ol  girls  in  the  various  mission 

'»«»ols,  chiefly  children  of  converts,  is  no  less  than  29,0i(L 
'*«-ie  axe  2154  boys  and  jirii   in   die   rarious    miaaioH 

'\*\  Provision   is  also   made   in   various    missions]  by 

lenns  of  boarding-schools  ol  a  high  order,  for  imparting  ■  really 
>c>«|  education  to  the  more  promising  Christian  children,  both 
*3rs  and  girls;  and  ample  provision  is  made  everywhere)  by 
^jiiis  of  training-schools  and  institutions  fbi  the  training  up, 
Jt   only  of  schoolmas  loolmistresseSj  and  lay  teachen  of 

l,i<Mi-  grades,  but  also,  ultimately,  for  the  training  uj>  of  an 
Qaincd  native  ministry,  an  obj<  i ;  '■'   *'t;*l  Unportanoa  in  every 
apt  that  is  mm  ituralise  the  Christian  Chinch  in  n  new 

» 1.     Institutions  with  these  objects  in  view  for  male  to 

ive    in    number,    containing   \  .    \\hil.«t 

twenty-eight  institutions  for  female  ,  containing 

*  T  studei 

I  restive  d  -vclopment  of  the  Indian 

il   poitions  of  the  field    it    has    been    found 

twsw 
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aeoeasary  tocarrj  in  i  further  division  i 

tion  tment  of  mission  work  into  pastoral  and 

The  former,  pastoral  work,  "i   the  care  of  the  Chris 

m>1s  connected  with  them,   is    now  I 
in  the  bands  of  the  native  ministers  who  have  bee 
and  ordained   in  such  numbers,  under  the  general  sunci 
i.»i  the  present,  of  European  missionaries;  whilst  thi 
lionaries  are  now  confining  th<  as  murl 

to  ei  atujelistic  work,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  itinera 
fields,  gathering  in  new  converts,  and  form  in 
In    connection    with    tins   rearrangement    <>i    work. 
efibrtsare  no*  being  made  everywhere,  especially  in  thi 
missions,  to  make  the  congregations  self-supporting, 
steps   have  been    taken   towards   teaching  the  native  Christna 
i  a  unity  self-government.    In  connection  with  sever.nl  mission* 
Church   councils    have   been  established,  consisting   oi 

ind    representative    members    of  native    co 
which  assemble  from  time  to  time,  generally  under  the  pre 
■  •I    European    missionaries,    for    the   purpose    of   a 
measures   required  for  the  support,  organisation,   and  ev 
«>f  the  native  Church.     The  establishment  of  these  counci 
pcovtd  B  gre  it  encouragement  to  the  native  Christian  communis. 
an«!    helped   to  prepare  it  tor  whatever  difficulties  or  so 

be  in  itora  i"i    i'   in  the  future.     It  has  also  gone  far  to 
b  Dative  converts  several  lessons  which,  both  as  nati'. 
mim-iis.  it  was  'j'ssarv  thej  should  learn.     The]  '" 

now  learning  to  regard  the  support  of  their  own  pastors  a 
OWH  religions  institutions  and  schools  not  merely  as  a  charitsW' 
work  to  which  thej  may  contribute  or  not,  as  thi 

,  as  an  obligation  from  which  they  eannol 
Thej  irning  to  regard   tlie  diffusion  of  t 

the  extension  of  the  boundaries  ol  the  Christian  Church,  ami  tbr 
,   and   religious   improvement  of  the  native  Christiai 
not   iriii-U  as  the  duty  of  the  foreign   missio 

And  th«-\  are  learnii 
i!l\  and  so  steadily,  that  it. seen* 
.   one   to   pre  !  i    any  app 

it  used  to  he  predicted,  that,   if  from  anyesaw 
hand. »n    India,   the   Chrisl 
i^\   b\  English  missionaries  would,  within  a  fea 
■ds,  oi-.  ippt 
u    missionaries,  like  missionaries  in   other  parts 

»mctimes  been  supposed  to  content  themseKes 
a  doctrines  and  administering  the  ordinal**"* 
Church,  without  caring   much  either   fern* 
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Dvement  of  their  converts  or  for  tin-   improvement  of 

oral   condition.     The  educations]  statistic  of  the 

Ornish  a  sufficient    reply  t<»  so  much  Of  tlic  accusation 

>  the  neglect  of  mental  culture  j  and,  as  a  rule,  Indian 

5   liave  shown   themselves   almost  equally  zealous  for 

I     of  the  temporal   condition   ox  their  people  as 

tual    improvement,  though    this  is  a  department 

E  which  statistical   tables  cannot   ileal.      Where  the 
ve  become  Christians  were  aire  ted  antl 

issionary  has  set  himself  to  supply  the  tilings  that 
lg   by  promoting   ami  must    them    moral,    social,   and 
\  giving  them  a  higher  idea  of  their  capabilities 
even  with   respect   to  the    present   life,  endeavo; 
Ftbe  fetters  by  which  their  intellects  were  hound,  and 

ig  before  then  an  unlimited  prospect  of  improvement 

is.      In  particular   he  has  set   himself   to   imp! 

(the  female  portion  of  tin-  new  Christian  community  ; 
the  condition   of  the  women    io  India,   especial!) 

e  Ix'ttcr  classes,  is  far  from  being  SO  degraded  as  it 
Iv  ■opposed  ro  be,  ir  is  still  discreditably  low, 
n  regard  to  the  total  absence  of  mental  culture.  1  In 
of  the  converts  belong,  as  has  lieen  seen,  to 
rastes  and  classes  or  to  rude  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
i    finds    them    either    in    an    Uncivilised     Stale   01     but 

rilised.     In  this  condition  of  things  me  missioi 
ntre  of  innumerable  civilising  Influences.     He 

his  converts  new  industrial   arts  and  highc- 

^mfort.     He  has  improved  their  bouses  and  rebuilt 

lie   ha«   taught   them   cleanliness,   decency,    and 
lere   he    has  found   them   in   slavery,  he  has  obtained 

>r  enabled  them   to  regain,  their  freedom.     Where 

ippressed  and    degraded    he  has   taught    them 
ixl  themselves  ;*s   nun.     He  has   taught  them  self- 
l  some  degree  of  self-reliance.     He  has  endeavoured 
jm  more  industrious,  more  energetic,  and  more  enter- 

id  thus  he  has  not  only  introduced  them  into  a  new 
us  and    moral    ideas,  DUi    has   also  given  them  a 

D0w  world  ot  social  order  and  progress.  Ilemc  it 
.11  v    been    remarked    that    the    I  condition    <>\ 

i  Christianity,  belonging  t<>   the   lower   classes   nw\ 

es,  aftci  thej  have  been  Christians  for  some  yt 

c  groat  ly  improved.      They   seem    BMHti    COmforl 
moil'  effluent,  than  their  non-Christian  oeighboUR. 
ion    has    had    the  Opportunity  of   visiting  any  of  tin- 
is    in   the    rural    districts,   especially  where    the 
— No.  276.  2  b  ^ewgta 


p|0  wciv  loriinilv  in    .1    low  social    condition  j    H    he   has 

the  opportunity  of  seeing  villages  where  nil,  or   nearly  all, 

1   hriitbus,  ami  where  it   has  been  possi, 

in  oottseQQenee,  fot  Christi  ts  of  things  to  acquire  a  pu 

lifestation  ;    it    he    has  compared   the  Christian  vill.ii 
i  the  neighbourhood  inhabited  bj  people  of  the 
nl  c  l;is>rs  who  bare  nol  become  Christ  ■  cai 

ii  struck  with  tin-  l.nt   that    tl  illage 

greatly    raperior    to    the    non-Christian    village   in  eleanU 
and    order,    in    signs  of  comfort  and   marks  of  progress. 

;.»t  fail,  in  oonaoq  anclnded  that  the  i 

of  the  Christian  religion  b  my  class  of  pe< 
especially  by  anj  class  of  people  in  a  low  inteUei 
condition,  is  nol  to  be  regarded  as  a  a  ligiiHt 

in  the  sense  in  which  changes  of  religion  are  ipposal 

to  take  place;  thai  is.  that  it  is  not  to  be  \<  -  the  «iba> 

tDtioil  of  one  set  of  opinions  for  another,  or  of   one  set  of  obe*- 
vain  is  for  another;  bat  that,  on  thceontrarv,  it  is  to  bs  n 

he  adoption  of  better  principles  of  action  and  n  >io 

in  1  i i«-  ;    that  it   is  a  change  liom  a  lower  to  a  hlghei 

jiimi    ignorance   to   knowli  im    neglc<  i  from 

ii\  to  pragrest;  that,  in  short,  it  is  •  life  fro 
This  being  the  case,  the  advantages  which  native  C'hri*ti»o* 
ciallj  those  belonging  to  the  lower   classes,  den 
missionary's  Labours  amongst    them   being  s.i  g 

some  pe  icorae   <  'uris 

sharing  in  i  «•>,  hut  och   larger  number 

pie  do  not  do  so,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
of  the  poorer  classes  at  least,  do  not  follow    the  rxampl' 
set  them  l>\  a  few.     Tin-  wond  the  lower  ca&* 

and  the  aboriginal   t  ri  l»«-s.  seeing  what  Ch  ..as  taof# 

h\    European    EVotestanl    missionaries,    has    done    foi   i1 
tin  ir    own    i  lass    who    have    embraced    it,  si 
remain    idolaters    and    demonolaters,    when 

iristians,  take    their    |> 
man.      Their  not  taking  this  course  must  l>e  owing,  we  su 
to  the  circumstance  that    people  who   are  in  a 
morals  and  culture  are  often  found  to  be  perfectly  n 
that  i  t.     The  woral    reanlt  of  their  degradation  is   * 

al  themselves  degraded.     Whal  cause  tf0) 

he  fact  is  certain  that  then-  are  multitudes  of  peopt 
India,  especially  in  the  rei  iler  districts,  and 

poorer  classes,  who  would    be   prcath    benefited   in   a 
point  of  view,   and   ultiinat.lv  benefited   in   i 

oniing  Christians,  but  who  do  not  see  i*   light. 
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I'v  this  or  any  other  consideration.  There 
CUDlStance  which  it  is  important  to  remember. 
ie  motives  by  which  any  of  those  who  have  placed 
er  Christian  instruction  have  been  induced  in  the 

0  listen  ;iml  learn,  and  how  unpromising  soever 
of  some   of  them    may  be   supposed   to   be,  their 

1  events,  are  in  the  schools  eonnerted  with  the 
the  very  first,  and  arc  brought  up  from  the  first 
iples  Of  action.     As  the   parents,   moreover,  are 

i  sight,  no  leu  tl  (here  i 

the  lessons  of  truth  which  .ire  taught  ifl 
i  -  the  day  will  not  be  obliterated  at  night  when 
turn  home,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  the  parents 
le  Christians.  The  condition  of  the  parents,  also, 
:>ry  unsatisfactorv  at  first,  is  capable  Of  improving. 
I\  found  to  improve.  Of  the  people  who  have 
isthiiiit;   from   mixed   motives,   parti)   religious, 

the  majority  are  hum. I  i..  adhere  to  it  after  all 
in  without    has   patted    aw*]  arn   to  value 

>r  higher  reasons.     From  time-  also  the 

them  a  lew  simple-minded  truth- 
i  whom  Providence  had  been  preparing,  even  in 
leir  ignorance,  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  and 
iith  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Th<-  congrega- 
r,  perhaps  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  village, 
{lit.  in,  as  it  wen  id  JWl  after  a  time 

and  and  sea-weed  a  few  pearls  of  great  price  are 
ed  to  shine  hereafter  in  a  kingly  CTOWIL 
ic  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  to 
as  been  proved  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a  Con- 
ner of  them  of  all  classes,  the  line  adopted  bv 
re  unfriendly  to  missions  in  general  and  Indian 
particular  has  been  changed)  and  it  is  usually 
»e  conversions  that  have  taken  place  are  valueless, 
e  most  commonly  adopted  by  persons  of  this  class 
1  in  India,  and  their  opinion  is  often  echoed  by 
innot  be  regarded  as  intentionally  unfriendly.  It 
rked  with  surprise  that  English  people  who 
India  and  returned  to  this  countiv  (with  the 
K  persons  whose  opinion  is  of  the 
)  generally  bring  with  them  an  unfavourable 
•suits  of  Indian  missions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
native  converts.  The  prevalence  of  I 
pinion  seems  at  the  present  time  the  < 
ID  mis-ions  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
2  B  2  &ea\. 
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ileal.      Is  the  opinion  so  generally  expressed   to  Ik*  accepted 
correct?  or  are  there  I    Lid        tsons  for  regarding  it  as  i 
ami  unfaii  ? 

We  are  not  disposed  to  consider  the  existence  of  • 

Christian 

•riari  an  improbable  tiling.      On  the  contrary,  we  should 
lind  in  Indian  converts  many  seri< 
.should    he  prepared  to  lind  in  them   not  only  siirli  defects  si  sJ* 
eominon   to  human   natm  .lure,  but   also  eel 

1 1-  peculiar  to  the  country  and  rare  to  which  tin 
the  style  nf  charactei  fora  tered  by  the  religion  in 

they  wen  Drought  up.     When  !li>  •  Chrisuscaa* 

they  have  not  .ii  the  same  time  become 
me;o  i       ■.••ins   that  they  ba 

timid,  and   that  they  have   not  become  self- 
and  manly.     The)  h- 

generations:  of  heathenism,  and  it  will  prol  !r*r*h>» 

time,  perhaps  many    generations,    before   tl 
habim  and  tendencies,  the  evil  <  ivedbyti 

from  their  forefathers.     It    may  take  a  still   loi 
they  acquire   the   style   of  ch  h   t  bris 

approves.      Christian  Europe  itscli 

1        i    approves.     T  on  ol  manv  people  in  lb 

old  Christian   country  is   still    too  much   an    ailair   ol 
views,  seutiineni'  Oo    little    an    i 

a  Christ-like  life.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  tfr*r 
char&Ctel  q£  the  new  Christian  community  in  India  lias  t**3* 
all   i  d   renovated,  though    ii 

modified  iitr. 

After  making  all  due  allowance,  however,  for  the  . 
whatever  nanus  they  maj  be,  with  whit  h  tl  *•** 

ler  as  indit  nunity,  ** '" 

decidedly  of  opini.ni  that  th<  tily  nor  aeoo 

fa  the  sweeping  a  some  Anglo-Indiana  itoese* 

to   make.      Doobtli  !     persons    are   in  i\   aC" 

persons   there    be,   who   look    at  oi    th«     , 

less  amiably,   in   erroi    who   endeavour   to  induce    p 
believe  that  the  picture   has  no  bright  side  at  all.      Ml 

jndice  with  which   native  Chris  arded   i 

wc   arc   convinced,   to    ignorance.     It    is   sometimes  tal 
p-anted  that   all   English    peopl-  •  b»vf 

sufficient  -  itfa     Lndi  in     missions    and    Ind»*** 

Christianity  to  be  able  to  kbout  them  wil  '*"2 

this  is  undoubtedly  on  error.     The  great  ^ 


in  India  know  no  more  of  minion  stations,  of  native  congrega- 
Bt,  of  the   social    life   of  native  Cbriatiaoti  or  of  the  real 

condition  of  the  native  Christian  community,  than  if  they  had 
neTer  been  out  of  England.  Soma  of  them  have  never  had  an 
Opportunity  of  teeing  a  mission  station,  such  stations  being  few 
i"  nombex  and  scattered  OVei  a  wide  area:  a  larger  number 
Dave  not  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  they 
have    enjoyed.     As   a    rule,  indeed,  whatever   they  may  know  of 

other  niatters,  they  are  content  to  remain  profoundly  ignorant 

»f  what  missionaries  are  doing.  The  only  native  Christians 
most   English  people   bai  persons   be- 

longing to  the  class  of  domestic   servants,  whose  character  is 
generally  nnfavourablj  affected   by  their  position,  or  peih:ips    i 
'ew    waifs  and  strays,  disowned    by  their  own   community,   who 
endeavour  to  make  a   living   In  their  wits  in   military  stations 
and    seaport   towns.      The    great   mass  of  the  native  Christians 
WVe   quiet,   unobtrusive  lives   in  remote  rural  districts,  and 
only   Europeans  thev  ever  come  in  contact  with  are  missionaries, 
»nd    those   few  persons  who,  though   not  missionaries,  are  sufli- 
eiently  interested   in   missions  to  he  willing  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves  what  a  native  Christian   communitv  is.      A  consider- 
able portion   of  the   prejudice  with  which    native  Christians  are 
n  regarded   is  owing,  we  believe,  to  pride  of  race.      If  caste 
•   prevails   Largely   amongst    natives,  pride  of  race  prevails 
Quite  as  largely  amongst  Europeans.     Many  of  the  EogKah  in 
*n'lia,  especially  at  the  outset  of  their  career.,  regard  all    natives 
*uh   indiscriminate  aversion.     Alter  a  time  their  ideas  become 
Enlarged  ;  their  prejudices  are  mollified  ;  they  leajn  to  tolerate  the 
icntl)  the)  learn  even  to  like  them;  but  it 
•■an  happens  that  they  make  amends  for  their  adoption  of  more 
tents  towards  the  natives  generally  by  disliking 
native  Christians  worse  than  ever.      They  learn  to  speak  of  them 
W|tij  unreasonable  contempt,  and,  if  they  happed  to  come  in  eon- 
with  them,  to  treat  them  with  unjustifiable  contumely.      Pride 
°f  race  has  not  disappeared  ;  in  reality  it  has  only  taken  a  new 
'lwpe.     Instead  of  flowing  in  many  channels,  it  now  Hows  only  in 
one,  and  consequently  the  current  which  flows  in  that  one  channel 
ha  become  peculiarly  deep  and  strong. 

I   i  fortunately,    Anglo-Indians    are    encouraged    in    this    feel- 
ing by   the  very   people   who   :it    first    suffered   most    from   their 
I  lie  Hindus   and  Muhammedans,   by  whom   they 
are  surrounded,   and    who  have   their  own   reasons  for  disliking 
CtfUVerta  from  their  own  creeds  to  any  other,  and  for  endeawmr- 
ing  to  prevent    them  from   gaining  influence,  do  their  utmost   to 
create  a  prejudice  against  them,  or  to  foster  any  prejudice  which 

already 


the  additional  crime  ol  being  ol  km  than  thcr 

'the  filth  of  the  world  and  the  ofi'scouring   of  all    thin 

i  English  people,  who  occupy  official  positions 
re  rairoondcd  by  high-caste  subordinates,  and  hi 
>  their  Uvea  an  atmosphere  of  high-caste  bias 
an-  too  often  Led  t<»  mistake  the  prejudices  insi 
minds  by  lirahmans  for  results  of  their  OWH  observath 
iignifican(  fact  that  when  Englishmen  of  thi 
an  interest  in  religion  on  their  own  Recount,  wl 

deeper 
discovery  that  there  is  •«  i  lionarj  work  a 

mid  b  ■  i  i  e  (  In  isl   i  ;  'hstari 

defects,  which  they  had  Dotexpecti  The  n 

testimony  to  the  reality  in  the  main  •  •!   iii-   ! 
native  converts   is    that  which    is    borne   In  the 

whov  us  the j  belong]  and  thongh  it  istru 

ionv  may  he   said    to  he  open   to  exception,  in  c*1 
of  the   interest   they  may  naturally  be  supposed   to  tak 
own  converts,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  on  thi 
the  Indian  missionaries  are    not  the  CredttloPS,  ill-info 

ni  people  thej  have  tometittea  been  tuj  to  be. 

ceedings  of  the  Allahah  ionerj   Conference 

they  arc  capable   of   forming  B  careful,  sober,  impa 
o(  the  results  of  the  dMerenf   modes  of  work  they 
Led   to  adopt     Irrespective,   b 

Missionaries,  it  mav  be  regarded  ascertain  from  the 
*  the  case,  that  thi  tcf  of  the  native  Christians 
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will  even  bear  to  be  compared,  if  tin*  comparison  lie  conducted 
unicss,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  the   pojn 

tiotiina;  i  .tian  countries  in  Kurnpe.      To  ass. 

native  Christiana  ant  no  better,  still  moivto 

assert  that    they    are  worse,   than    heathens,  may    reasonably    be 
concluded  to  be  a  calomnj.     Wm  m  not    l«  ft.  however.*  ,"  ,uc 
evidence  of  those  who  are  supposed   to  be  interested   pari 
to  probable  inference  from  facta.     The  hostile  testimony  of  one 
!    people  who  have  been  in  India  IS  rebutted  In 
Liable  testimony  ol  another  and  better  informed  portion. 
iv  Englia  men  in  India,  soma  ol  them  holdiag  high 

official   positions,    civil   or    military,   help    forward    the  OMM  Of 
■isaiona, not  merely  by  their  contributions,  but  far  more  UN 
riall  ir  co-operation,  especially  by  -taking  an  active  part 

lie  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  missions  as  members  of 
"Us-  mmittecs.      In  doing*  this,  they  bear  their  testimonv, 

**«>    testimonv  not   of  words   merely,   but   of    actions   that  speak 
k'u<ler    than    words,    both     to    the     reality     of    the    work 
Missionaries  arc  doing  and   to  the  reality  of  its  results.     8oi 

-tons,  also,    of    th«  highest    position,    such    as    Lord 

I&Wrence,  Governor-General  of  India,  Sir  Baxtle  I'terc, Governor 
'''    Bo  and  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  Governor  ol 

KfcQSfl  names  carry  weight  wherever  they  are  known,  have 
k»s*tje  distinct,  emphatic  testimonv.  in  this  country  itself,  to  the 
•SBtlity  of  the  work  they  saw  done  in  India,  anil  the  reality,  in 
*°«5  main,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  native  converts.  It  may  be 
!.  indeed,  thai  the  higher  the  position  occupied  by  any 
fcr^glUhnian  in  India,  and  the  wider  his  exjx-rience,  the  more 
octasidedly  favourable  has  been  the  testimony  he  has  home. 

estimate  of  the   results  of  Indian   missions  cannot   ho 
de  if  our   attention  be    restricted  to  direct    results  alone,  such 
*•    tlie  number  ol   conversions  that  have  taken   place  and   the 
and  spiritual  value  of  those  conversion*     It   is   certain 
Its  also  of  great  importance  bars  l>een  brought 
re  was  a  time  when  iodised    results  were   much 
r*f*d  for  than   they  are   BOW.      It  was   then   the  sole  object   oi 
^saioaaries,  as  was   right   and  natural,   to    moke    converts    to 
hliatianity.     To  th  I    all   their  energies, 

h    that  object   they  preached,  made  translations  of  Scripture, 
f'r,,»tod  and  circulated  books  and  tracts,  established  schools,  fl 
"J^licine  to  the   sick,  helped    the  down-trodden   to  rise.     The 
0  *J<-*et  they  aimed  at  has  only  partially  been  accomplished,  n 
Jptieiiv  only  as    yet  :    but   the    means   the)   used   for  the  accom- 
P**nl  rlin   object  have  brought  into  existent  lUj 

r**H«ml    their  knowledge,  a  whole  class  of  agencies  of  am 
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tctively  Christian  character,  by  which  results  of 

grot  ad   oo   tin-  largest  |>ossible  s. 

been  prodacea.     Had  it  not  been  for.  t$  that  i. . 

u  e  bi  I  !>  istian  missionaries  tor  the  conversion  of  tar 
natives    to    Christianity,    dixectlj    bj    Christian    »■ 
pleaching,  indirectlj  by  means  of  the  influ  bsas 

(hi    tn    ben    "ii   pnbUc    education,    probably    neitl- 
nnnt.il  and  mora]  enlightenment  ht  now  sec  sp.  ia, 

box  iinv  1. 1  rlu-  ti nits  oi  that  enlightenment,  would  have  bad 
existence.     The   indirect  results  of  Indian  missions  ban 
beet)    nunc    liiifli  led    than    b\    tin-    Iml  OS 

if  sell".     The  Blue-book,  alter  treating  oi  the*  number  of  convert* 
Mj  ■  : 

'  But  the  missionaries  iu  India  hold  the  opinion  that  tbc  winning  <* 
those  converts,  whether  in  the  cities  or  in  the  open  country,  is  lot  J 
small  portion  of  tho  beneficial  results  which  have  sprung  from  the1 
labours.     No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that  they  hare  <ke9* 

v  consider  tlmt   th.ir    I  -,  now   applied  to  &** 

country  for  many  years,  has  powerfully  aflectea  the  entire  j.opalatu^*8 
The  moral  tone  of  their  preaching  is  recognised  and  highly  approves- 
by  multitudes  who  do  not  follow  them  as  converts.  The  vsr 
lessons  which  th.  y  inculcate  hate  given  to  the  people  at  large  ocr  "" 
ideas,  not  only  on  purely  religious  questions,  but  on  tho  naturo  ^^ 
evil,  the  obligations  of  law,  and  the  motives  by  which  human  con 
should  be  regulated.  Insensibly  a  higher  standard  of  moral  coode^3 
is  becoming  familiar  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  young,  which  fas** 
boon  set  before  them,  not  merely  by  public  teaching,  but  by  the  millinfJ1 
of  printed  books  and  tracts  which  are  scattered  widely  through  tfc*" 
country.  Ou  this  account.  Ibey  express  do  wonder  that  the  auciee^ 
systems  are  no  longer  defended  as  they  once  were ;  many  doubts  aC""" 

about  tho  rules  of  caste ;  the  great  festivals  aro  not  attends, 
the  vast  crowds  of  former  years;  and  several  Theistic  schools  L 
bean  Bowing  np  among  the  more  educated  rlisaen,  especially  in  tin* 
presidency  citi«,  who  profess  to  have  no  faith  in  the  idol-gods  C* 
their  fathers.  They  consider  that  the  influences  of  their  religion** 
teaching  axe  aaaiated  and  increased  by  the  example  of  the  better  posT" 
tione  of  the  English  community ;  by  the  spread  of  English  literatar* 
and  English  education:  by  the  freedom  given  to  the  press;  bytkH 
bin*  standard,  tone,  and  purpose  of  Indian  legislation;  and  by  lb- 
•putt  of  fretdoaa,  bancvoscooa,  and  jantiou  which  pervades  the  EngliaJ 
rvJe*  And  they  aa*er  wril  of  the  future  aaoral  progreaa  of  the  natrr^ 
popeJatka^tf  India.  fr*enth*sagt*  of  stvW 

on  every  hand,  and  gained  within  the  brief  period  of  two  g — mf—** 
Thia  view  of  the  gcnsral  ialnencs  of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  grav^ 

i  of  the  rvtvlttboa  which  it  ia  cleadry  srodnciag,  is  not  Ukes  t^. 

tanneries  osOy.     It  baa  Wen  sccspeti  by  many  dns^gtnabaT" 

tm  India,  and  lemit  earned  esananef  th*  Gotmiuuimt.  saca 

isnsned  by  the  high  aananratj  of  Sir  n**J 


lion  Missicnt. 
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"Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  tho 
Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation 
under  which  it  in  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  these  600  mis- 
sionaries, whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labours  aro 
infusing  now  vigour  into  tho  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations 
pl»«'<  .1  under  English  rule,  aud  are  preparing  thein  to  be  in  every  way 
better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great  Empire  in  which  they 

tXhis  testimony  of  the  Indian  ilovcmment  to  tin-  Import 
tl   value  of  the  indirect  results  of  Indian  missions  is  one  of  tho 
III*-  faris  that  can  claim  t«>  nave  ■  place  in  missionary 
try.      Those  results,  as  the   Dean    of  Westminister   observes, 

J"   tin-  >«'nnon  published  as  an  introdnotlon  to  Professor  Max 
Miiller'a  lecture,  consist  'not  merely  in  the  adoption  of  this  or 

outward  form  of  Christianity  In  this  or  that  section  ot 
Indian  community.  It  is  something  which  is  in  appeal ai 
hot  in  reality  Jar  greater  than  this.  Individual  conversions  may 
*kips<\  may  he  accounted  frn  li\  special  motives;  hut  long- 
■nstained,  wide-reaching  changes  of  the  whole  tenoux  and  bent  of 
n  'nan  or  of  a  nation  are  beyond  suspicion.  .  .  .  [The  verdict  of 
*"e  Indian  Government]  is  a  verdict  on  which  we  can  rest  with 
■ssurance  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed.' 

the  results  achieved  by  Indian  missions,  it  Uevid 

tnat  they  suggest  reasons  both  for  disappointment  and  for  encou- 

;  hut  we  arc  of  opinion  that  the  reasons  for  encouragement 

Pr,«h'dlv  preponderate.     The  friendi  of  nt*—rwwf  may  naturally 

'   M  times  disappointed,  may  still  more  naturally  feel  at  times 

:,  when   tin       i    m  pare  what   has   been  done  with  what 

,    '  remains  to  be  done.    Bat  there  is  BO  reason  why  they  should 

IVf"  Ma\   to  despondcucv,  much  less  to  ile.s pair.    On  the  contrary, 

""'"<•  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be  thankful  that  so  good  a 

r°r\i    l,as  been  begun  on   s«>  large   a   scale,  and  resolve  to  take 

?****ge  and   go   forward.     A  little   dissatisfaction    with    results 

rt*  omplishcd  will  be  found   to  act   is  the  main   as  a 

>mc  stimulus  to  further  exertion.      Every  person  who  sets 

accomplish  an)    n-ligious  or  benevolent  work  on  a 

lie  in  this  world,  however  he  may  seem  to  others  to  have 

■  I,  will  seem  to  himself  to  have  failed,  or  at  least  to  have 

*f*  »o  little  success  that  be  will    naturally  feel   dissatisfied;   but 

1  s  Impression  will  only  have  the  effect  of  urging  him  forward, 

MJ'h  to  extend  the  range  of  his  work)  ami  to  endeavour  to  bring 

icater   perfection  in  details.      We   regard  with  special 

"ttejest,  but  also  with  special  the  progress  which  the 

bun  li  thai  has  been  planted   in  some  districts   in   Ii 
18    making    towards    maturity.      It    is   ahcarh    distinguished   for 

docility 


<  od  lihersJrrT.  bat  w»  shoald  wish  a» 
band,  freer  from  inherited  tanks  aad 
more   srlf-reiiant,  more  progress: 

..  rrj oal  zeaJ  and  rapsdire  aawasrff  the  larV? 
and  the  lower  classes.  At  present  too  large  a  psunasTi^  nf  the 
*e  convert*  belong  to  the  lower  dames  aad  far  aaorifiaal 
tribe*.  We  trust  that  ere  long  this  defect  will  be 
that  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  religion  of  the  Itri  of 
All  will  not  much  longer  be  restricted,  as  h 

tOlhaeaa  poorer  classes,  and  to  the  members  «*"*  *•• 

castes  oat  of  man  v ,  but  mar  become  the  i  nuiassa  puna  iry  aao 

uniting  l»nnd   of  all  (lasses  ami  castes,  bringing  all  nrsrtt 

into  subjection  ii  icficenl  dominion  of  Christ,  pnrifnaf 

ifosing  new  sigoor  it" 
rariati   >>i    li  it  a   grand  future   India,  with  her  u*tr 

pop  ind  her  high   intelli-etnol  gifts,  might  rrpecl  to  sr^« 

r  dreams,  her  caste  M Illinium— 
and   the  moral  cowardice  which  so  often  keeps  her  from  ac 
up  r<>  h<  r  com  Ictiona,  and  were  to  submit  herself  unreserm' 

5u«  It  a  result  would  prove  a  fain"* 
ul  blessings  o4  incalculable  value,  not  onlv  to  India,  bat tpssl' 
Asia  and  tin-  woild. 


Aut.  III.     Lift  of  William  Earl  of  Shelbvrmr,  aftmraniifr** 
of  Lanidoione,  with  ExtracU  from    kit  I'tftert  tmtti 

•   1  IMIA  I  IA  I  II. '  ^*s\Valpo|eJn  reference  to  his  *V 
|  ▼       "t  tin-  K<i/..  ..i  i  leorge  II.,'  '  leads  to  ■  knowledj 
i    tractors  of  nin.irknhlr  persons,  of  the  manners  of  the 
political  Intrigues,  comes  properly  within  »< 
Load    I      I  itzmaurire's  plan   is  equally  extensive,  and  cmbr***"1 
ae  clou  t v t  topics.     His  Life  of  bia  rnifl  " 

ancestor  I  domain  of  history 

i'd  its  main  value  consists    . 
'  it  throws  on  the  various  and  n 
with  whi.  h   the  four 
mi. I  Lansdowns  House  was  intimately  acquainted    or  m 

ad  from  i  tsoi 

law,  hi*  lift  and  career  are  em 
-  ntion.      I  to  attained  the  higl 
'.•  whli  li   «  sobjai       i  iraj  Prime  Mini 

will  duri  i  but  moat  important  inter 

attOTS  in  that  proud  position,  the  authoi 

I 
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hil,'  has  termed  bim  'the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 

lister  of  the  eighteenth  century:    the  lust  great  minister  who 

uprehended  the  rising  importance  r»l"  the  middle  i  lass.'      Ihn- 

B/ays  said  thai  he  was  'the  only  minister  he   ever   heard 

I  bo  did  not  fear  the  people.' 

Lbarne  was  a    patron  of  all  intellectual  pursuits,  as 

■  statesman  :    he  eagerly  courted    tin-   sm  iety  o£  men  of 

ere  and  philosophers:  and  he  stated  shortly  before  his  <lc.it h 

knew  Junius  and  knew  all  about  the  writing  and  pro- 

tion   of   those    letters.'  *      He   served    with    distinction    as    a 

waa  onoeaaingl)  engaged  in   pi  i  dnations  or 

igues  :  lie  was  almost  invariably  behind  the  scenes  when  the 

of  the  political  drama  had  attained  the  highest  point  of  in- 

he  was  on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  the  principal  per- 

rs;  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  views,  springs 

ion,  distinctive  qualities    anil    capacity  |     and    we    bold   it, 

fore,  fortunate  in  the  extreme  that  we  are  enabled  to  compare 

recorded    impressions    with    the   oaotesvpocarj     Memoirs, 

ies,    and     Reminiscences    00    which    historians    like     Mr. 

phus.  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Massey  have  hitherto  had 

rnative  hut  to  rely. 

The  present   volume  (as   described   in    the  Preface)  includes 

ri<*l  between  1737  and  L766,  and  ends  with  the  aCGOptMKB 

•d    Shelburne    of  the  post   of   &  <>!    State    in    the 

I    Lord   Chatham.'      Hut  exact    chronological  arrange- 

of  the  materials  has  been  disregarded  :   it  probably*  prored 

■  let    and   based  on  el  as  matured    and    cor- 

(if  not  taken)    long  afterwards,   will    be   found  sketches, 

or  less   finished,  <  I    Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sunderland,  I 

Lord    Chatham,    Henry    1'ox    (the    first    Lord    Holland), 

ic  Pelhams,  Lord  Bute,  Mansfield,  Harduuke.  Lord 

kville,     Barn?,    Wolfs,    and    many    others.        These 

thes  are  comprised   in  -  A  Chapter  of  Autobiography '  and 

ous   Memoranda   written   by   Lord    Shelburne  between    1800 

his   death    in    1805.        The    fragmentary    character   of    the 

lains  imposed  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  and  delji 


"be  o  i  with  s<r  Bicbaid  Phillips  about  Junius,  which  Lorn  B> 

mio  mnionly  M 

•)  *  JnnhM  '  in  1S50;  w>  thi  -mall  caii-  too  of 

*ding  jouruul  tliat  •  ibese  few  i  -l  S.'»)  may  rekindle  11 

•  com  ■  re.'     But  I  curd  Shi  1 1. -time's 

i  recently  i  idditianeJ  stgniflouae :  namely,  tint 

mwed  tit  as  Junius  wiwt  the  true  Jutiii  has 

aspected  him.'  This  was  wild  in  April,  I  t  w**at  onetimi 

had  guessed  at  or  Bin-peck-  Bat  it  is  now  clear  that  ti 

siicis  with  Junius  wu*  discussed  bjf   Pitt    to    '•■•nvor&atlnn  with    hoth   Lord 
and  Lord  Aberdeen.     (See  •  Notes  und  Queries '  for  Auguet  2,  IS  | 

aw 
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00    Lord  E.  Fitzmauriee,  which  he  has  executed  with  judgment 
and  skill.      Although  occasional   exception    maybe   takrn  to  h» 
Style,   tin-   narrative   :ui<l   <  onneeting  portions   of  the  work  con- 
tributed  by  him    are    marked  mastery 
subject,  an  excellent  spirit  anil  tone,  with  boldness  and  libailJtJ 

of  opinion)  and  firmness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view. 

To  appreciate  a  man's  estimates  of  character  we  must  cxi*- 
fullv   analyse   liis   own,    trace    it    up   through    each    stage  nf    it* 
growth    or    formation,    and    mark    the    peculiarities    of   mirja-. 
l>er  and  disposition,  as  well  as  the  accident  v  train- 

ing and  association,  by  which  his  future  judgments  may  have  be**n 
warped.      It    is  laid  down   as  an   undoubted  fact   by  .Inn 
tli.it  '  the  early  sequences   to  which  we  are  accost  I'fin 

primary  habits,  and  that  the  primary  habits  are  the  fundament 
character  of  the  man.     The  consequence  is  most   important, 
it  follows  that  as  soon  as  the  infant,  or  rather  tie-  embrj 
to    fee!,   the   character   begins    to    l>e   formed.'"      Assuming 
theory  to  be  sound.  Lord  Shelburne  is  fully  justified 
on  his  earliest  infancy  as  influencing    his    mental   and   mo/! 
development : — 

♦  I  was  born/  he  begins,  «  in  Dublin  (20th  of  May,  1737).  I  spec* 
the  four  first  years  of  my  life  in  the-  remotest  part  of  the  south o^ 
Ireland,  under  tho  government  of  an  old  grandfather,  who  reigned,  «^ 
rather  tyrannised,  equally  over  bis  own  family  and  the  ucighb3«r-* 
iog  country  as  if  it  was  his  family,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  sapp** 
his  ancestors,  Lords  of  Kerry,  had  dune  for  generations  since  tlu^ 
timo  of  Honry  II.,  who  granted  to  our  family  100,000  acres  in  tk»s 

note  parts  in  consideration  of  their  services  against  tho  Irish,*'"* 
the  title  of  Barons  of  Kerry.  I  have  seen  tho  original  grant  in  tfc^ 
possession  of  my  father,  nud  it  must  be  now  in  my  brother's,  u  u 
a  curiosity  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  brevity  compared*!** 
grants  of  a  later  date,  not  being  longer  than  a  common  writ  ** 
Bubpuma  or  a  summons  to  Parliament.' 

This  grandfather,  21st  Baron  Kerry,  was  made  Earl  of  Kerrf 


•  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  article  Education.    We  gladly  nvnil  mirwh**01 

this  opportunity  to  direct  tfc  on  of  our  raider*  w  tbu  new  (ninth)  eiiW 

of  1 1110  urent  work,  of  which  the  tiret  volume  has  recently  appeared  ania  & 

editonbip  of  Professor  Baynce,  of  St.  I  of  it  bub^ 

Itten  .  and  so  far  an  we  have  been  able  to  examine  tho  nrticlca,  wecwo$i,j** 

late  the  Editor  upon   tho  success  of  hi.  Il>    baa 

i  of  man v  of  the  ablest  writer*  in  all  department*  of  Lit< 

I'lul  ■.  •■]'!  -■  :■  ;n-e  ;  mill  m  i  ta  have  been  b 

the  present  aiuto  of  knowledge. 

i,  it  will  bo  tin    mod    raluoblo   EncyelojMedia  in  oar  langua 
wr.nld  only  suggest  to  tho  Kditor  that  ho  should,  in  the  -.. 

igorously  tlum  be  baa  liitlurto  don  >ld  n 

We  fa  few  case*,  noticed  tome  articles  left  from  tho  former  edition  t 

Should  baveb  on  re-written.— Edctob. 
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He  married  in  1  792  Anne,  flu-  •  la  lighter  of  Sir  William 
VOOM  son  vm  the  first  Earl  of  Shelbnrne.  This  I  it  I.-, 
\  become  extinct    by  his  death  without  issue   in  1751,  was 

ted  on  John  Fitsmaurice,  tin-  fifth  bob  of  the  Earl  of  K 

ii<-  Petty,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  Petty  estates  had  been 

.1  l>\  his  maternal  uncle,  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the 

uid  arms  of  Petty.     He  had  already  been  created  Viscount 

.  the  title   by  which  hu  son,  the  first  Marquess  of 

was    know  u    till    1761.       To   avoir!    conln 

to  the  subject  of  this  r  nghonl  as  Lord  Shelbt 

grandfather,  he  states,  was  the  most  severe  character 
pa   1 1  inate  and   inflexible!      *He  was  a 

I    in.    and,    luckily  for    me  and    mine,  married  a 
roman  (Anne   Petty),   who   brought  UstO    his  familv  what- 
ense  may  have  appeared  in  it,  or  whatever  wealth 
ly   to  remain   in  it.'      This  lady,  whom   he  describes  as  a 

ii   sense,  prudence,  and   spirit,  educating  her 
furnishing  several  honses, snpporting  a  style  of 

i  or    to    any  family  whatever    in   Ireland,  and  iritl 
nprov  '  fortune  of   their    house,  died    within    ;i    lew 

•>  of  his  birth  :  lost  the   benefit  of  her 

Btendcnee,     and    was    left  entirely    to   the    uncontrolled 
je  of  the  grandfather. 

:    that  barbarous   country  in    strict    subordination.      Ho 

ted  strangers  and  their  property,  and  took  care  that  Ike  ton 

be  executed,  and  all  violences  repressed,     lie  governed  bis 

niily  as  he  did  the  country.     In  consequence  his  children  did 

'e  Lim,  but  dreaded  him;  his  servants  tho  same.' 


ritement    is   confirmed   by  tradition.     The  Baron 
ived  in  feudal  state,  and    held  i.i    whieh  he  dis- 

ed  rode  justice  and  hospitality  :  a  curious  example  of  the 
ial  "i  patriarchal  rule,  without  which  neither  lira  nor  pro- 
would  have  been  safe  in  the  district  he  ruled  over:  dot 

•.idy  territory   La   irhich  the  same  state  - 
xisted    for    centuries.       Indeed,    traces   of  it   survived    till 
i  living  me  Vol  fit't\  years  since  a  territorial  magnate 

n    proportions,   when    presiding   at   j»  LOJ14 

d  of  imposing  lines  or  periods  oi  imprisonment  (oroflences, 
out  to  quit  the  judgment  teat,  and  inflict  an  appropriate 

lashes  with  a  bunting  whip,  which  (like  the  Roman 

V  lay  On  the  table  before  him,  the  instrument  of  punishment 

DC  emblem  of  authority. 

Eerring  a    little    farther    on    to    the    grandfather's    lo. 
ti      and  truth,  as  a  countej 

W 
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ho  adds,  '  that  so  far  as  he  can  learn  both  were  the  characb 
of   the    llonsr    of    Li\n;nv    for    man  .Jons,    and    are  (li* 

uishablc  to  this  day  in   the  small   remains  ol  -lglibe 

hopel  ha  bat  introduced  a  degree  of  softness  into  it.'  His  father 
mi  forty-five  when  the  grandfather  died  ;  and  with  formed  fwbiti, 
naniped  notions  and  broken  spirit,  fell  under  the  control  of  hi» 
mother;  b  woman  ..i'  restless  activity,  irritable  temper,  Km  id  of 
power,  and  still  fonder  of  money.  There  are  plausible  ground* 
for  supposing  that  all  the  faults  of  the  son's  character  were 
owing  to  her.* 

1  "Under  the  circumstances  I  have  described,  I  had  no  great  cIumb* 
of  a  very  liberal  education :  no  groat  example  before  me,  no  uiforou- 
tion  iu  my  way,  except  what  I  might  be  able  to  acquire  by  my  own 
observation  or  by  chance ;  good-breeding  within  my  own  an 
which  made  part  of  the  feudal  system,  but  out  of  it  nothing  bat  tho» 
uncultivated,  undisciplined  manners,  and  that  vulgarity  which  oak* 
all  Irish  satiety  BO  justly  odious  all  over  Europe.' 

This  is  a  strange  statement.      Whatever  the  home-bred  ! 
m:.\     have    been,    surely    the    travelled    Irish    were    even  xnorr 
remarkable  for  ease  and  pliancy  of   manner,  ready  adapt 
foreign   habits,   and   facility   in   acquiring  Janguo;.- 
English   or  the   Scotch  ;    and   Irish   society,    as    represents! 
the  expatriated  or  exiled   nobility  and  gen  the  Irst 

possible  footing  at  almost  every  European  capital. 

•  1  must,  however,  make  one  illustrious  exception  to  all  that 
been  said  within   and  without  my  family,  in   the  person  of 
Arabella  Denuy,  to  whose  virtues,  talents,  temper,  taste,  true  religtfO, 
and  goodness  of  every  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  stdBotft 
justice,  any  more  than  to  the  unspeakable  gratitude  I  owe  her 
was  not  for  her  I  should  have  scarce  known  how  to  read,  v, 
articulate,  to  being  able  to  do  winch  I  am  indebted,  perhaps, 
greatest  part  of  tho  little  reputation  I  have  lived  Hw* 

•rds.  It  was  to  her  alone  I  owed  any  alleviation  of  tho  detU& 
brutality  and  ill-usage  I  daily  experienced  at  home.  She  was  Ik* 
only  example  I  had  before  me  of  the  two  qualities  of  mind  which 
most  adorn  and  dignify  life — amiability  and  independence.' 

The  husband  of  this  incomparable  woman  was  a  good  sort  OJ 
man,    uninformed    and   ignorant  ;    her   brother-in-law, 
Denny,  a  coward,  a  savage,  and  a  fool,  who  set  himself  to 
her  life  unhappy.     Her   mode   of  counteracting   him,  m 
and    ingenious,    was   by    playing   off  one    of    his    bad  q> 
against  the  others,  by  using  his  cowardice  to   subdue   and  n*o* 
tralise  his  brutality.     She  practised  pistol-shooting  till  she  bad 


*  So  Btatotl  in  u  letter  from  Lord  Kil  lare  to  Lord  Holland. 
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it.il  shot,  and  then,  after  a  display  of  her  dexteritv, 
*»<■  ■  :  thai  Bbe  had  made  up  hen   mind  to  give  him  the 

benefit  of  it  mil.  tended  bis   ways,   bis  ill-usage 

rna/Je  her  regardless  of  life.     The  brute  was  so  effectually  eowed 
care  iwm-y  u>  exasperate  be]  again, 
four  to  fourteen  Lord  Shelburne'i  edni  ation  was  irregular 
1  !<   was  first  sent  to  an  ordinary  school,  and  then 
indcr  a  private  tutor,  an   incapable,  narrow-minded  man. 
Soon  after  fifteen  he  came  to  London,  irhjere  he  was  ■offered  to 
go  about  and  pick  op  what  acquaintance  offered,  or   gmQM  him- 
self as  he  thought  fit,  with  oo  restraint  except  in  the  art i(  I 

uld    iii'\ci    have   hail    enough  to 
the  commonest   purposes  if  it   had   not    been  for  cousins 
d  old  aunts. 

'  I  have  dwelt  on  tho  manner  in  which  I  passed  my  early  years, 
taoanse  it  cost  me  more  to  unlearn  tho  habits,  manners,  and  principles 
;yhjch  I  then  imbibed  than  would  have  served  to  qualify  me  for  any 
r****5  whatever  through  life.  I  am  conscious  of  tho  force  of  several  of 
*«etn  to  this  hour,  which  I  have  not  been  ablo  to  root  properly  out.' 

its  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  University  edm-ation, 
****»£   sent   to   Christ   Church,    where   again  he  unluckily   fell 
row-minded  tutor,  and  remarks  that  by  one  oi  <•■' 
dent  it  has    been  his  fate  through  life  to  fall  in  with  clever 
popular  connections. 

1  should  mention   that  my  father,  before  I  left  London,  used  to 

:*****y  me  when  he  made  visits,  and  introduced  me  to  several  old  people, 

Ll  iag  mo  that  they  might  bo  dead  when  I  loft  Oiford,  nud  I  might 

;»fter  be  glad  to  have  it  to  Bay  that  I  hat!  seen   them.     I  saw  l>y 

means  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville,  and  was  woml.-rfully 

ftt*~t*ck  with  tho  difference  of  thoir  manner.  .   .  .  Ho  likewise  carried 

to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  shall  never  forget  tho  scolding 

*  gave  me  for  not  staying  to  hear  Lord  North  speak  a  second  time, 

i^ving  heard  liitn  once,  and  disliking  his  manner.     My  father  inferred 

^"oiax  it  to  mo  that  I  never  could  be  anybody.    Lord  North  was  then 

^*i-iig  into  reputation  as  a  speaker.' 

He  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time  at 
-*X_ford.      He  read  with  bis  tutor  a  good  deal  of  natural  Ian 

law  of  nations,   some    history,  and  part  of  Livy.      He  also 

L*islated  some  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes.     I  If  attended 
'ackstone's  Lectures,  and  profited  considerably  by  them  :  but 
ther  unreasonably  that  be  got  little  or  no  knowledge 
Ibe  world,  which  is  not  exactly  what  a  young  man  is  expected 
at  a    University.      The  Dean,  however  (Dr.  Greg* 
lVt'    him  notions  of  people  and  things  which  were  after. 

useful 
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useful  to  bin,  and  be  '  fell  into  habits'  with  Dr.  King,  President 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  of  political  and  Jacobite  celebrity. 

1 1  was  likewise  smell  oonnoeted  during  all  the  time  I  wasatcollej 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  Boyle,  afterward  Karl  of  Cork.     As  to  the  I 
the  college  was  very  low ;  a  proof  of  it  is,  that  no  on©  who  wis  tba 
in  my  time:  btt  Btfide  much  figure  either  as  publick  man,  or  man < 
letters.     Thn  Duke  i  f  Portland  is  tho  only  one  I  recollect  to  k« 
his  namo  conio  before  the  pnblick.' 

Pausing    at    17.M'»,    the   year    when    he    quitted    Oxford 
suspends  his  personal  narrative,  and  proceeds  thus  : — 

*  Previous  however  to  my  giving  any  further  aceount  of  myself  tfrf 
such  things  as  may  have  come  within  my  1. 1  I  shall  giroon* 

account  of  the  condition  of  polities  about  the  time  I  entered  rmUk 
life. 

'It  is  common  to  nttributc  the  happiness  and  comfort  which  thi* 
country  enjoyed  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  till  the  commeiKt* 
meut  of  Uk  Jin  oi  M  i  V  i  tfo  i  (Li  illenoe  of  our  constitution, 
Whigs,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  causes,  whereas  I  conceive  tho  trot 
cause  to  hnvo  boon  the  existence  of  a  Pretender  with  a  very  ju 
to  the  Throne  upon  all  Tory  and  monarchical  principles  and  all  uld 
prejudices,  but  without  sufficient  capacity  to  disturb  the  rdpflii| 
family,  or  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  principle*  which  l»w 
been  making  a  slow  but  certain  progress  ever  since  the  diecovcrr  of 
the  presB.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  priDticg, 
told  tho  clergy  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  if  they  did  not  destroy  tlw 
press  the  press  would  destroy  them.  Tho  consequence  was  thai. 
during  the  period  alluded  to,  there  was  a  King  and  no  King.  Iwkw 
of  all  that  fine  theory  which  uieu  and  all  tho  admirers  vi u» 

English  constitution  suppose,  and  all  the  theory  of  action  and  reacti1* 
the  Hanover  fttmily  never  imagined  they  would  and  «*  tbeir 

only  chauce  1 1;  selves  into  the  anus  of  the  old  Whigs,  abjuring 

the  rights  aud  the  maniu  r  Ity,  in  other  words,  telling  A* 

people,  "  Wo  arc  your  slaves  uud  blackamoors.'" 

In  this  and  another  passage  :<»  the  s 
:ns   to    the   Pretender    the    part    which    the    Lord 
Prologue  of  I  signs  to  Mephistopbeles  :   'Man's 

prone  to  slumber:   he  soon  gets  fond  of  am 
repose  :   I  am  therefore  glad  to  give  him    i  i  omp 
and    works,   and  must  as  devil  be  doing.'     Certainly  I 
tender  kept  both   the  Court   and    the  nation  on    the  am  r 
we  fail  to  see  how   this  added  to  the   happiness    and    <  oinfort 
the  count rv.       11  k-ko  were  surely  owing  to  ii 

commerce  and  industry  under  an  equal   administra 

.  and  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  peaceful  policy  of  W 
The  national  prosperity  must  have  been  cheeked  ani 
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instead  of  being-  advanced  or  promoted  In   a  divided  allegiance, 

a  of  invasion  01  insurwciion.  and  the  actual 

ncitteoce  of  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  To  contend 
that  the  rising  of  1715-1710,  or  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  a 
tvlioiesome  stimulant  to  a  sluggish  people  would  be  much  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  wine,  corn, 
and  wool-producing  provinces  of  Spain  is  owing  to  the  Carlists 
a.nd  the  revolutionary  proceedings  at  Madrid. 

i  I  iiover  family  throwing  tlicuis<lv<s  int..  the  arms 
*>f  the  Old  Whigs,  abjuring  the  rights  and  mariners  of  Royalty, 
his  Lordship  has  simply  anticipated  Mr.  Disraeli's  theory  of  the 
ittsh  Constitution  when  describing  it  as  essentially  Venetian 
vaiiiiir  the  two  first  Sovereigns  of  the  dynasty.*  But  it  may  be 
shown  from  this  very  Autobiography,  as  well  as  from  all  o 
authentic  sources  of  information,  that  they  were  more  like 
Eastern  Satraps  than  Venetian  Doges;  that,  except  at  rare 
rvals,  no  compulsion  was  put  upon  them;  and  that  place 
and  power  were  sought  by  intrigue  and  (lattery,  through  male 
<**  female  favourites,  because  notoriously  dependent  on  royal 
in'  iinatiou  and  caprice. 

prolonged  tenure  of  power  by  Walpole,  who  started  as  a 

Qtry  gentleman    of  moderate   estate,  goes  far  to  refute  the 

I  as  regards  the  alleged  dictation,  we  need  on  I 

^hat  took  place  on  the  accession  of  George  II.,  when  Walpole 

w«uted   on   the   new  King   to   1»<-    Informed  who  was  to  draw  up 

t,lt*  speech  to  the  Council,  in    other  words,  who  was   to  have  the 

I    conduct    of    affairs.       lie    was    referred    to    Sir    Spencer 

aptOO,     who     was     clearly    intended     for   the    post,  had    he 

eased  the  smallest  amount  of  qualification.     He  broke  down 

*l  the  outset,  being  unable  to  prepare  the  required  form  without 

'  a  I  pole's   aid,  and  his  inefficiency   becoming    known,    thil 
STftclually    fell    into    the    old    train.      Still,    Walpole    wai    Dl 
*trr»ng  enough  to  dispense  with    female  or  backstairs  influence; 
n,1*l   his  power,  which  resisted  all  attacks,  open    or    underhand, 

-  *   'King.  Lords  and  Commons,  the  V  laimed   Sir 

rv****pb.     ■  Hot  thej  l  ■        ■  ts.     The  Stag  waaa 

°8>:  the  Cabinet  the  Councilor  Ten.     Your  l'arliamnnt,  tlint  you  cull  I 

a<*  Common*,  was  nothing  more  thin  the   Gsesl  Council  of  Nobles,1    "The 

^?**s»iM«nee  was  com  1  Millimik,  'ami  no  wonder, for  it  was  not  Aset- 

'iHgreotevti  1688)  had  u  little  sab 

*»**•■  I   bad  been  aecori-d  bv  its  Pnrliuaiint, 

I  ins;  many  ol 
^^^tho  kinudom,  commenced  i  bm  of  that  party,  whieb  « 

r**»i  •  of  England  to  the  situation  of  a  Vonotian  Doge.'—'  V 

i  a  Lotter  to  a  Noble  Lord.'     By  Disraeli  the 
r,  p.  168. 
138.— -No,  276.  2  C  Wfc\Y& 
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whilst  Q  uroline  lived,  was  pen 

death.     This  is   Started   in   so  many  arc 

and  tn  dial]  sec  as  we  proceed  how  utterly  i>owerlcsB  ' 

aristocracy,  split  into  petty  factions,  really  irere,  and  how  at  thr 

most  critical  period   of  on  tin-re   was   more  dangrr  u 

be  apprehended  from  an  absolute  monarchy  thai;  i-netiar 

oligarch  v. 

\<xt   to  VVralpole,  the   man  who  exercised    BlOSl    personal  In- 
fluence was  the  '  Great  Commoner.'     M  the  people, 
in   times  of  public  excitement  and   alarm,   <li<l  to  beta 
Khlg  and  nobles:  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Whirj  raa/rw- 
ia  (as  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  them',  the  Dulrf 
ill    to    act    under    him.      But    this    is  m  W 
happene<l    repeatedly,    and    might    happen    a^ain*    if  in  as; 
threatening  conjuncture  of  a  ft  airs  ■                                    :nnn  shoals 
be  imperatively  summoned  to  the  helm. 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  his  Lordship  remarks  that  in  lb* 
seventeenth    century    Trance  was   on   the  btematiralh 

Bad  wisely  governed  : 

*  Louis  XIY.  wss  a  King  in  every  sense  of  the  <• 

If  as  few  Kings  do  with  the  public,  with  whom  ho  was  01 
tbe   Bamc.     Monsieur  do  Montyon  sent  mo  several    origins! 
which    passed    between   Louis  and   Colbert  and  his  other  " 
which  evidently  prove  his  great  economy  and  that  he  never  Ictwi 
authority — a  great  point.     Ho  had  gi  great  faufloa. 

Over-devotion  and  religions  prejudice  aro  to  be  excused  in  an 
and  are  to  bo  attributed  more  to  the  monarchy  than   t 
least  more  to  tho  combination  of  both  than  to  the  man  u 


i 
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-en  we  remember  to  what  the  over 
prejudice  of  Louis  XIV.    led,   it   will    be  difficult    to   find 
plausible    excuses    for    them,  and   the  condition  icil  to* 

ambition.  bigotry   and  extravagano  1  Franc*  u 

the  best  answer  to    all    that    e  ed    iu    praise 

system  of  government  or  economy. 

1  Englaud,  on  the  other  hand,  was  left  in  great  measnro  to  nstflrt* 
for  the   feebleness,  tho  prejudices,  and  the  total  incapt 
Stewart*,  tl i*l    not  deserve  to  bo  called  an  ado 
Bcrvcd  to  give  tho  popular  party  time  to  form  itself.     Cromwell  I* 
never  had  justice  done  him.  .  .  .  England  was  never  so  much  resy****' 
abroad,  while  at  home,  though  Ci  uld  not  settle 

menr,  talents  of  every  kind  began  to  show  themselves, 
•  diatoly  crashed  or  put  to  sleep  at  tho  restorati 

Since  this  was  written,  Cromwell  has  had  ample  ji 
him.      1 1.  i  tin    English  name  ;   he   plum 

reforms;  and  he  encouraged   literature  so  far  as  was  con 
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nhh  the  prevalent  spirit  of  fanaticism,  from  which  he  himself 

was  not  exempt.     !!••  took  Marvel  and  Milton  info  big  terrii 

he  |i  I  Usher,  although   a   bishop;  and    lie    favoured    his 

relative  Waller,  who  repaid  liim    in  genuine  poetic  coin.*      But 

»e  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  talents  had  begun  to  show 

selves  which  were  immediately  crushed  or  put    to  sleep  at 

I  Restoration.     Creative  genius  was  not  crushed,  for  '  1'aradise 

published  in  L668.     Science  was  not  put  to  sleep,  for 

be  Royal  «ras  founded  in   L663.     If  Dryden,  Butler, 

ngreve,  Locke,   Newton,    were  not  encouraged,  at  all 
Mfnls  ilxv  were  not  persecuted,  oppressed,  or  kept  under  in   ui\ 

Lord    Shelburne's    estimate    of    the 'great  and  good*  King 
William   is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Lord   rVfaomnl 
deed,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  brilliant  historian  turn  in  his 
are. 

•  Nothing  can  bo  more  false  aud  absurd  than  tho  enthusiasm  outer- 
simd  for  bin  character,  on  accouut  of  bis  supposed,  love  of  liberty. 
Be  saw  too  much  of  it  in  Holland,  whore,  by  his  plans  for  u 
Billing  it  and  by  his  ambition,  ho  sowed  tho  seeds  of  a  groat  da 
i  confusion  and  corruption  w  hich  put  an  oml  to  tho  Government 
f that  ill-used  country.  When  Parliament  sent  away  his  Dut«-h 
I  ho  said,  if  he  had  had  chill .  . ,  he  would  not 

it.     I  cannot  trace  a  single  act  of  inferior  regulation 
i  owo  to  him,  which  did  not  immediately  gratify  his  ambit  I 

of  comparison,   a  story  (too  long  to  quote)   is  told 
d  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wl  dirms  the 

wont  suspicions  evn  entertained  of  his  Grace's  double  dealing 
following  is  a  trait  worth  preserving: 

'Lord  Bolingbroke  said,  when  he  waited  on  the  Dnke  of  tfarl- 
ttongh  sometimes  beforo  ho  was  up,  he  used  to  bo  found  sitting  in 
wo  window  in  a  thin  linen  gown  put  on  carelessly  and,  without 
•eenring  to  attend,  would  hit  off  a  point  which  had  taken  them  | 
tane  to  discuss ;  but  the  worst  of  it  was  tlioy  never  heard  of  anything 
da*  the  whole  day  after.  Tho  French  have  always  denied  the  Duke 
"f  Marlborough's  military  talonta,  though  he  always  beat  them.' 

m.I  Shelburnc  had  lived  three  or  four  years  longer,  he 
W(»uld  have  seen  cause  to  modify  his  statement  that  the  French 
wc  always  denied  the  military  talents  of  the  Duke.  Napo- 
kon  was  one  of  the  Duke's  most  ardent  admirers,  aud  the  best 


*  Pcrh»pe  tho  happioat  repartee  on  record  is  Waller's,   whe-u  Charles  II. 
1  that  tho  poet's  veraea  on   iho  I  .  were  not  so  good  as  those 

I  to  Cromwell  ■  '  '■  IS,  snecved  bettor  in  BfltfoB  than  in  truth.' 

2  t  accouut 
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account  of  his  campaigns  was  written  and  published  1 
imperial  auspices  in  I0O8.* 

The  position  assigned  bv  Lord  Slielburne  to  Lord  Su 
at  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  it  b  md  i 

portant  than  has  l>con  commonly  assigned  to  that  D 

'I  have  heard  old  people  of  good  authority  say  thai 
land,  who  was  tho  most  intriguing  man  that  ever  existed 
father-  he  was  as  corrupt  or  quite  so  bad  a  mi 

father,   I   cannot   tell — linst   gul    the   Court  after  the  accec 
formed  tho  lending  party,  consisting  of  the  Craggs,  Lord 

the  Stanhope*,  LOW  M  Id,  and  oth< 

Lord  Sunderland  was  not  only  tho  most  intriguing  but 
passionate  man  of  his  time.  In  making  up  one  of  his  ad 
it  was  recommended  to  him  to  nominate  Sir  James  Lowtln 
his  Treasury,  on  account  of  his    gnat   projnirty.     He  appot 
ono  morning  to  come  to  Marlborough  House;  the  morn: 
nobody  came  into  Lord  Sunderland,  who  at  last  rung  his 
whether  Sir  James  Lowther  had  been  there.     Tho  servants  am 
that  nobody  had  eetUd  ;  man  his  repeating  tho  inquiry  the 
said  that  were  was  an  old  man,  somewhat  wet,  sitting  by 
side  in  tho  hull,  who  they  supposed  had  some  petition  to 

!  ip.  When  he  went  out.  it  proved  to  be 
Lowther.  Lord  Sunderland  desired  him  to  be  sent  about 
DOa|  ■jjing  that  no  such  mean  fellow  should  hit  at  Inn  r. 
II •  i .iv.  Lord  lliillund,  8]K'uking  of  those  times,  said  ho  i 
Robert  Walpolo  why  he  never  came  to  an  understanding  w 
Sunderland.  He  answered,  ■  You  little  know  Lord  Sunderlan 
I  had  so  much  as  hinted  at  it,  his  temper  was  so  violent, 
would  have  dono  his  best  to  throw  mo  out  of  the  window."  ' 

In   a   anbaeavenl    passage   he   states   that    Loti 

*alwa\s     h;nl    the    Court    ;tiul    the    Germans    with     him.' 

Stanhope^  on    the   contrary,  conveys   flu*  impn 
ancestor,    General    (the     first      Ear!)    Stanhope,     Wulpo 
Lord  Townshendj  stood  highest  in 

and  were  prim  i  pal  Iv  entrusted  with  the  condncl  of  affair* 
commencement  of  thfl  Thai    W  all  iilv 

the  ascendancy  is  beyond  a  doubt;  and  Horace  Wall 

:  this  was  owing  to   I  abilities 

Common!   and    his    knowledge   of   finaiu  whi 

lerland  and  Cragga  had  betrayed  their  ignores 
tinancing    the    South    Sea     scheme,     ami    who.      thi 
agreeable  to  the  King,  had  been  forced  to  give  way  I 
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mlv  man  capable  <»)  repairing  thai  mischief.'1     After 

ronouncing  a  rlolibpiato  opinion  that  Sir  Robert  VValpole  Was, 
ut  of  sight,  tin*  ablest  man  of  bis  time,  Lord  Shelburne  pro- 
»ds— 

'I  ought  to  ho  partial  to  ono  of  his  rivals,  if  not  his  principal 
rind— the  Honso  of  Commons  apart— Lord  Carteret,  whoso  daughter 
I  afterwards  married,  lie  was  a  fine  person,  of  commanding  beauty, 
the  best  Greek  scholar  of  the  age,  overflowing  with  wit,  not  so  much  a 
•iitfw  dc  bona  mold,  like  Lord  Chestf  •field,  as  a  man  of  true  OOB 

i  ready  wit,  which  at  once  6aw  to  the  Itottom,  and  who&o  imagi- 

never  failed  him,  and  was  joined  to  great  natural  elegance. 

1  a  species  of  oratory  more  calculated  for  the  Senate  than  ma 

mi  and  kept  a  large,  plain,  hospitable  I 

aid"  that  such  a  man  was  a  stupid  man,  but  an  admirable  hearer. 

aid  his  house  was  the  neutral  port  of  the  Finchs,  who  carried  on 

onversatioii  by  each  of  thorn  addressing  him  and  never  each  other. 

|  when  all  his  other  stories  failed  him,  Ireland  was  a  constant 

During  his  May  there   as  Lord    Lieut'  nan t,  there  was  no 

I  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it  supplied  him.' 

ird  Carteret  (afterwards  Earl  Gr*nvil)e)wfli  past  middle  life 
suffering    from    the   gout    when    he    married    Lailv    Sophia 
ited  beauty  in  her  third  or  fourth  season,  mum 
i  am  appeared  : — 

•Hor  beauty  liko  the  Seripture  feast 
To  which  the  invited  never  camo ; 
Deprived  of  the  exported  gue.st. 
Was  given  to  the  old  and  lame.' 

Shelburne  married  Lodj  Sophia  Carteret]  a  daughter  of 
lUplc,  in  1765.  Lord  Carteret's  memory,  as  Lord  I 
taunt  of  Ireland,  is  honourably  associated  with  that  ol  Switt. 
riequeiit  and  sharp  as  were  the  encounters  of  their  wits,  the  noble 
ww  was  never  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  Thus,  when  Harding, 
fat  printer  <>i"  the  '  Drapier'a  Letl  thrown  into  pri 

to  the  levee,  burst  through  the  circle,  and 
firm  voice  demanded  of  the  Lord   Lieutenant   me  moaning  of 
rerities  against  a  poor  industrious  tradesman,  who  had 
ed  two  "  jood  of  his 

:    »r*l    Carteret,   with    admirable    tact,  evaded    the    "- 
IDl>nnrance  by  the  apt  quotation  from  \  irgil : 

*  Res  dura,  ct  rcgni  novitns,  mo  talia  cogunt 
iri/ 

./-*'»   another   occasion,  when   Lord  Carteret   bad  parried,  with 
"■  usual  dexterity,  some  request  of  Swift,  the  Dean 

'  'Bcxainiaccnccs  of  the  Court*  rf  George  Ibc  First  and  Second.* 
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exclaimed:  *  What,  in  God's  name,  do  you  Cirl  back 

to  fOm  "  ry,  BDd  send  us  our  boobies  au 

After  stating  that    the  iiilinii;  e  realms  1 

wards  of  halt' a  century  was  monopolised  bv  the  Whigaristocran, 
Mr.  Disraeli  remarks:  l  George  11.,  indeed,  struggled  for  a  tin 
against  these  Venetian  magnificoes;  but  when   I 
forced   to  resign  bis  favourite  minister,  the    brilliant  Cartcrrt,to 
i  id*  of  tin-  Pelbams  and  their  well-oi  <iiom, 

the  King  JfjKft  up  the  effort  in  despair.1     I  Iburnedoa 

■Mifinn  tliis  statement.     Speaking  *A  the  sum 
says : — 

'The  King  put  hi]  o  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville,  who  W 

full  powers  for  a  moment,  but  the  Whigs,  at  the  instigation  of  IW 
Pelbams,  signed  a  round-robin  against  him,  and  the  King  did  B* 
choose  to  try  the  experiments  which  his  Grandson  is  about,  nor  ws 
that  time  by  any  means  ripe,  I  believe,  for  them,  though  Loci 
Granville  thought  otherwise.' 

A  round-robin  is  not  a  dignified  proceeding,  nor  one  li, 
be  adopted  by   Venetian  magnificoes  who  their  Kitfi 

I        r  like  a  puppet,      It    i>   true   that   the  Sovereign,  d 

i  iption  of  the  Tories,  was  so  far  in  the  power  of  the 
that  he  could    not    form   a  Ministry  without   them.      They 
like  Cumin's  fleas,  who  (he  said)  would  bare  pulled  him  < 
bed,  hadthej  pulled  together.    Hut  they  never  did  pull  l<»grl 
neither   did    the    Whigs.      George  I.    and   George  II.    had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in   playing  one  faction 
nor,  consequently,  in  carrying  out  their  own  personal   | 
gratifying    their  own    private  inclinations.       ,A 
Stanhope,  it  was  because  the  Pelbams  had  tin   I  louse  of  l 
at  their  back,  and  the  German  subsidies  were  in  danger,  that  I 
King  gave  up  Lord  Carteret.      Two  of  Lord  (   uteret's  prim 
supporters  are  then  described: 

•  The  Craggs,   father   and  son,   wero  remarkable  men.    C 
Crsggs  uaed  to  say  it  was  as  rare  to  moet  with  men 

■•ct  with  moo  jwrfectly  honest  or  perfectly  able,  but  that  he  w 
»e.  Once  when  he  was  entrusted  with  Lord  Sunderland's  inter** 
bile  the  latter  attended  the  King  to  Hanover,  Walpole  and  his  part* 
t  hold  of  some  story  very  much  against  Lord  Sunderland,  which 
«ras  impossible  to  counteract  by  any  common  means.  Old  Cragg* 
it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  see  him,  and  acknowledged  Ike 
't.  but  told  him  if  tho  least  use  was  attempted  to  bo  made  of 
would  that  moment  go  before  tho  Lord  Mayor  and  swear  thtf 
alpole,  had  a  conversation  with  the  l'retcnder.     Walpole  said  it 


ness  i 

a  gross  falsehood.  Craggs  said  that  might  be,  but  ho  would 
&  wear  it,  and  accompany  it  with  such  circumstances  as  would  make  it 
believed,  and  that  Walpole  know  ho  was  able  and  capable  0f  jt,/ 

Old  Craggs  had  been  footman   tol.adv  Mary  Mordatint.      As 
Arthur  Moure,  who  had  also  worn   a   liverv,  was  getting  into  a 
iage,  Craggs  turned   to  bin  and  said:   '  Why,  Arthur,  1  am 
always  going  to  get  up  behind.    Are  not  you?'    Craggs  was  sup- 
posed to  have  poisoned  himself  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
rrassments  brought  on  by  the  South  Sea  scheme. 
Lord  Shelburne'a  estimate of  Pulteney  agrees  with  the  received 
traditional  on*'  :   'He  was  bv  all  accounts  the  greatest  House 
'.'tnmons  orator  that  had  ever  appeared.'    But,  alas  !   lor  I  louse 
ions  oratory,  if  it  can  effect  DO  more   than  was  effected 
lis  master  of  the  art : 

'  Ksamino  his  long  opposition,  and  it  will  be  sccu  ho  never  did  any 

good  nor  attempted  any.     His  great  occupation  was  to  raise  the  mob 

in  older  to  turn  out  Sir  Robert  Walpole.     He  not  only  did  no  good, 

he  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  dint  of  clamour  and  abuse. 

Xever  was  faction  carried  such  lengths.' 

The  state  of  things  when  his  object  was  obtained,  when  Sir 
Robert  was  actually  and  definitively  turned  out,  speaks  volumes 
■or  W  big  organisation  or  disorganisation,  and  shows  how  far  any 
ocular  combination  of  them  was  from  being  able  to  dictate 
l,»  the  Crown  :  as  well  as  how  low  in  motive, object,  and  charac- 
ter, the  vast  majority  of  public  men  had  sunk.  Smollett  tells  a 
*torv  of  a  troop  of  monkeys  that,  under  the  E&anagemeni  of  an 
Nw  trainer,  had  been  taught  to  go  through  a  succession  of 
•ulll  ements  with  surprising  precision,  till  one  evening, 

J'i  the  midst  of  their  evolutions,  a  spectator  threw  ft  handful  of 
amongst  them,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  scattered  about 
i  attering,  screaming,  biting,  scratching,  in  hot  oon> 
ion  for  the  spoil.     Something  of  the  same  sort  took   place 
when   the   whole   patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  placet,  pensions, 
(UTS,  and  emoluments,  were  suddenly  (on  the  fall  01  Walpole 
*n  1742)  flung    down    before  the  (no    longCi      compact    oppo- 
sition : — 

1  The  town  was  taken.     All  was  anarchy  and  confusion.     Places 
and  i  ,  as  always  happens,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  passed, 

distribution  of  which  requires  no  extraordinary  capacity,  and 
consequently  lets  in  everybody  int  >  eonsnlnttiOaSj  win  re  the  greatest 
fool  has  as  much  to  say  as  tin-  trifles!  man  of  tbo  party  and  efb  n 
more.  There  was  little  or  no  principle  unywln  re,  and  very  little 
al  grievance  to  be  complained  of  eioept  HflflOYGI  and  the  German 
Bnenoe,  which  nobody,  however  bold  in  the  height  of  opposition, 
to  touch,  when  every  man  thought  himself  upon  the  eve  of 

having 
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having  something,  nnd  consequently  did  not  core  to  make  himself 
personally  odious  at  Court.  I  asked  Lord  Both  once,  why  more  wu 
not  done  for  the  public,  upon  which  he  flaw  into  a  degree  of  pinion, 
and  said  thero  was  no  oomprchunding  or  describing  thec< 
prevailed  ;  that  ho  lost  his  head,  and  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  fur 
three  or  four  days  to  keep  his  senses,  which  I,  well  remember 
upon  my  guard  when  I  found  myself  in  somewhat  of  a  similar  situation 
in  1782/ 

'The  Diarv  of  Lord  Melcombe,'  he  adds,  *  gives  not 
mi-,  jusL  i<]o,'i  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  I  men!  of 

England  during  his  own  time— 174'.'-1  Tn'l — hut  of  the  I 
Government  lor  a  long  time   to  come,  in  short,  till  some  puUk 
event  alters  the  ordinary    course  of  things.'      Now.  from  0 
of  Lord  Molcombc's  Diary  to  another,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
reference  to  a  public  interest,  a  national   policy,  a  princip'- 
loyal  or  honourable  obligation  of  any  kind.    Places  and  pensions 
were  the  universal  objects  of  pursuit  ;  and  thai 
lied   the  end    was   the  recognised   creed    regarding  them, 
editor  of  the  Diary  has   most  appropriately   printed    1>\ 
mottoa  on  the  title-page  a  sentence     rom  the  Diary:  ' 
Quarter  Day*  and  a  sentence  from  Rabelais  :  '  El  .' 
trippeJ 

iking  of  the  national  enthusiasm  on  the  junction  • 
Granville  and  Pitt  in  1  756,  Glover  says  :  *  T 
were  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament:   the  t 
retaining  his  ancient  prejudices,  the  two  lasl  dreading  a  i 
which  might  lessen  the  price  ol  corruption.'* 

Unluckily  only  a  passing  notice  is  taken  b)   Lord  Sh<  lhurnc 
of  contemporary  customs  and  modes  of  life : 

1  As  to  the  manners  of  that  time,  im  old  servnnt  at  "Whetbam,  netr 
Bowood,  told  me  that  when  her  master  went  up  to  Parlim 
mistress  used  to  go  up  to  a  small   farm-house  within  a 
mile,  to  stay  till  Mr.  Eninley.  her  master,  come  back,  and  the 
house  was  meanwhile  shut  up,  though  no  very  largo  one  now, 
withstanding   that  it  is  considerably  enlarged   tineo  that   time, 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George,  U. 

'Lady  Shrewsbury  was  the  first  who,  in  Queen  Ami 
card  parties  in  a  small  house,  which  belonged  afterwards  to  General 
Conway,  and  now  to  the  Prince. 

'In  my  time,  at  Devizes,  when  families  visited  each  other,  the  men 
w*re  shown  d  to  the  men,  the  women  to  the  women.     The  nice 

immediately  sat  down  to  wine  or  beer,  and  when  they  bad  d.«ne  salt 
to  toll  the  women.  &  voral  of  tho  best  gentlemen,  members  fur  the 
county,  drank  nothing  but  b 

*  '  Metuoira  of  a  Celebrated  Literary  and  Polities]  Character,'  &o.  p.  9P. 
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v  the  same  modes  of  life  continued  down   to  the  end  of 
i    irv.      «  \u   man' (says  Miss  BeiTJ  )  •  inn-riding  to  fttnd 
hii  cnunty,  or  desirous  of  being  popular  in  it,  would  have 
permitted  his  table  at  his  country-house  to  be  served  with  threc- 
I    forks,  01    his  ale   to   be  presented   but  in  a  tankard   to 
fthicii  every  mouth  was  successively  to  be  applied.     Sofas  con- 
-  of  impropriety,  and  baths,  and  every  extra  attention 
soilness  and  purity  of  person,  were  habits  by  no  means 
■opposed  to  refer  to  superior  purity  of  mind  <>r  manners.'*    At  a 
tv  dinner-party,    the  gentlemen  did  not  rejoin  the  Indies 
I'll  the  carriages  were  ready  to  take  them  home,  anil  wet 
W   a  condition  for  rejoining  them.     Billy  liutler,  the  spoi 
tt  of  Frampton,  who  died  past  eighty  some  forty  years  m 
U5cd  to  say  that  he  had  known  three  generations  ol  l'< 

first  dined  at  one-,  and  drank  brer;  the  second  at  three,  and 
"ran4i  port  :   the  third  at  seven,  and  drank  claret. 

The  manner  in  which  the  troubled  sea  of  politics  temporarily 

t alined  down  is  clearly  and  succinctly  told  : 
*  Sir  Robert  Walpol  been  everything  for  ag  many  years, 

r-  Pulteuey  being  nothing  aud  Lord  GnurrfUs  being  got  rid  "f,  « 
-al>  wms  left  which  Mr.  Pclhara  very  naturally  filled  for  BOOK 

ng  enough  to  tempt  such  talents  and  ambition  as  existed  among  the 

rouiigcr  part  of  both  houses,  to  look  forward.     Tie  lived  just  long 

r**°Ugh  for  the  purpose,  and  died  (in  175-1 1  just  in  time  to  save  hiui- 

:*f    the  misery  of  fighting  battles  to  which  he  was  unequal,  and  tho 

^^gt-ac©  of  retiring  wounded  and  inarkod. 

Immediately  upon  his  death  three  parties  made  their  appearance, 
***«  there  happened  to  be  just  as  many  courts.' 

'"he  three  parties  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  and   those  <>l 
l}t  and  Fox,  i.e.  thoseof  which  Pitt  and  Foi  were  the  animating 
The  Courts  were  St  James's,  the  Duke  o£ 
~"u**iberland's,  and  Leicester  House,  tb  nceof  thePrii 

■Jowa£cr,  the  mother  of  George  III.;   the   Prince   (Frederic) 
1  in  1751.     This  speedily  became  the  main  centn 
***1gae,  and  on  it  hung  not  only  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  time- 
generation    of  courtiers,   but    the    future   of  the  British 
.       '  I    the  free  constitution  of  these   realms. 

'-*      the  earnest   student  of  history,  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the 

cope  anil  tendency  of  the  policy  formed  and  delusion 
.  *^ eieester  House,  Lord  Shelburnc's  revelations  will  be  replete 
**S interest;   but   as   the   train  was  laid  whilst    In-  was   in    his 
0r*-'  ed  to  rely  on  hearsay,  and  has  fallen  Lnt 

O«*sional  inaccuracy.    Thus,  in  his  description  oi  the  Print 


'Comparative  View  of  the  SocinI  Condition  of  England  and  France,'  &c. 
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'  It  may  bo  judged  by  a  single  nuthentick  anecdote  what  in  adept 
she  wag  in  those  tricks.  When  he  (Prince  Frederick)  wu  ill  tin; 
Queen,  his  mother,  upbraided  her  bou  in  such  terms  that  very  bigh. 
words  wore  known  to  pass,  and  that  they  parted  upon  the  worst 
terms.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  attending  Her  Majesty 
to  her  coach.  When  in  full  view  of  an  immense  mob  she  knelt  ii  tho 
kennel  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  blessing  before  the  coach  drove  a*»y. 
It  is  said  to  have  enraged  the  Qneon  beyond  all  xnea 

Walpole  rdatej  that  on  the  notable  oci  ien  the  I' 

removed    the    Princess   from    Hampton    Court    to    St.  Jamei's 
Palace   on    the    eve    of  her   confinement  and  at   the   risk  of  her 
life,  the  Queen  paid  her  daughter-in-law  a  visit  at  seven  in  the 
morning.     'The  gracious  Prince,  so  far  from   attempt] 
apology,  spoke    not    a  word   to   his   mother  ;   hut  on  her  retreat 
jjuve.  her  his   hand,  led   her  into  the    Street    to    her   coach — still 
dumb!    but  a   crowd   being   assembled  at  the  gate,  he  If 
down  in  the  dirt,  and  humbly  kissed  Her  Majesty*!  hand.     H« 
indignation  must   have  shrunk  into  contempt.1     A< 
Lord  Hcrvcy,  it  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that  the  Prino 
enacted  this  scene.4 

There  are  few  points  on  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  Prim 

rd  BntB.t      Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Maascj 
take  the  charitable  side :  Walpole,  the  uncharitable ;  and  Lord 
improves    upon   Walpole:    'If  fame  says  true,  the 
Princess  did  not  want  for  society,  and  it  is  supposed    had  B 
admirers  than  one.'     She  is  generally  allowed  to  have  pl.i 
hex  part  before  the  public  with  admirable  prudence  and  di 
So,  prior  to   the  death  of  George  11.,  did  Lord    Bute;   and  con- 
sidering: the  turn  they  gave  t"  tog  Prince's  character,  and 
the  ascendancy   the}   acquired   over  him,   Lord   Shelburne  ltl 
fully  warranted  in  exclaiming  : 

'  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building,  which  lias  withstooi 
every  attack  whieh  the  constitution  and  people  of  England  cooU 
d<  viHo  for  thirty  years,  of  sd  hard  a  composition  as  to  resist  the  efft*tt 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  the  grossest  misconduct  known  in  any 
country  except  Spain,  and  cot  qualified,  as  when  a  breach  has  b«a 
made  and  the  assailants  entered,  it  has  been  but  for  a  moment  til' 
they  have  been  expelled  again,  the  Eurl  of  Bute  having  a  flfc* 

a  lock  to-  it  as  a  succession  of  tho  ablest  men  have  not  been  able  to 
pick,  nor  has  he  ever  let  the  key  bo  so  much  as  seen  by  whieh  be  1 
held  it.' 


•  'McmoiH.'  vol.  ii    I 

t  We  are  informed  that  til  >pet*i  in  the  possession  of  the  Eori 

row-by.  lead  Vj  tho  conclusion  that  the  connection  wa<  one  of  pare  friendship 
regard. 


" 


In  reference  to  tin idnctofthe  PrirtaeHB  in  1  7."  :">,  however, 

L-on  me  says:  lSu  ig  bteraeif  to  the  guidance  of 

1  5  \x:r>    and     Doddlngtnn,     her     former     caution     and     prudence 

ipcared  to  forsake  her.     She  affected  to  treat  with  oontempl 

tl».-  Kind's  principal  ministers,  while  Pitt,  and  Pitt's  followers, 

■v cie most  graciouslj  received ;  nor  did  she  scruple  to  oonoec) 

and,  as  J   r  as   the  could  prerail,  connect  her  son — with 

Opposition  cabals.'      This   is   confirmed  by  Lord  Sholburne,  who 

f*  that  she  met  Pitt  privately  at  Mr.  George  GrenvilleV 

The  ensaing    sketch    of    Pitt  presents  litth      i      |  rtely   new, 

e*CeP*  a  ^ew  traits  or  touches  based  on   personal  communication 

'■'»    the  illustrious  statesman   oi    bis   family,     He    told    Lord 

•Jjelburne  that,  before  turning  Itim  out  of  the-  army.   Wain 

-' ed  bim  the  tioop  in  the  Blues  irbicifa  was  afterwards  given 

*  General  Conway ;  and  that,  during  the  tune  he  was  Cornel 

11         I  lone,  there  was  not  a  military  book  which  he  did  not  read 

"  **-«.»  ugh. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  ho  nor  Lord  Granville  could  write  a 

**Xauion  letter  woll.    Of  his  imagination  he  used  to  say  himself  that 

^^'as  so  strong  that  most  things  returned  to  him  with  stronger  force 

aseeond  time  than  the  first.      Ho  was  so  attentive  to    forming  his 

VV^"*X   tast  would  not  look  at  a  bad  print  if  he  could  avoid  it, 

*  ^laing  not  to  hazard  his  oyc  for  a  moment' 

Wilkes   termed    Pitt    *  the    best    orator  and    the   worst   letter- 
-    ter  of  our  age.'       With    the    same   attention,   probably,  to   the 

Z*  %A8jtion  of  bis  style,  be  confined  his  reading  to  a  small  number 

:"""" : -' '~* "■ ' 


*"ig  he  knew  perfectly  was  Spenser's  '  Faery  Queen.' 

St  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  violent,  impetuous, 
^.-»     *^*antick,  a  despiser  of  money,  intrigue,  and  patronage,  ignorant  of 
characters  of  men,  aud  one  who  disregarded  consequences.  Nothing 
~*  *  lil  be  tliau  the  whole  of  thin,  which  limy  he  judged  by  the 

«3ing  features  of  his  life,  without  relying  on  any  private  testimony.' 


^Tliere  was   nothing,   it  must    be   admitted,  sentimental   about 

I    j    •*    mi  ii  ri.i^e.  noi  in  the  circumstances  of  his  retirement  in  1769. 

-        ■  utrol  his  temper  when  he  thought  lit,  and  could  turn 

-lence  to  account,  as  he   draped   his  flannels  with 

/    ^"  iew  to  effect  and  converted  his  crutch  into  an  oratorical  figure. 

,  D  the  Duke  i 'I   Newcastle  was  questioned  by  Lord  Halifax 

bong  a   promised    place  in  the  arrangements  of  1757,  'ha 

L"  Bed   he  had  not  spoken  to  Pitt  about  it,  and  that  his  reason 

Pitt  look  deb.  out  of  humour,  that  he  durst  not*' 
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Apropos  of  a  dispute  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  in  the  I  louse  of 
Commons,  ho  tohi   Lord    Shclburne  with  some  warmth  thai  n 
particular  expression   which   he   had  used  could  not  been 
against,  for  he  had  tried   it  on  paper  three  times  befor< 
termined  to  use  it.     His  retired  habits  of  life  were  calculated, 
like  everything  else  about  him — 

•  For  well  had  Conrad  lonm'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve,  the  proud. 

1  le  told  Lofd  Shelhurne  that,  independently  of  the  consi 
tion   of  his  health  and  circumstances,  he  should,  for  reasons  of 
policy,  have  alwajl  lived  as  lie  did  a  few  niih-s  mil  of  to 

4 1  never  found  him  when  I  havo  gone  to  him,  which  was  alv 
appointment,  with  so  much  as  a  book  boforo  him,  but  always 
alone  in  a  drawing-room  waiting  the  hour  of  appointment,  aad  in 
tho  country  with  his  hat  and  BtiaK  iu  his  hand.' 

What  adds  weight  to  Lord  Shelbume's  comments  on  cha 
is   that   they  are  frequently  based  OH   some  acute  observation  <.>! 

mankind  :  c  g. : — 

1  He  (Pitt)  likewise  mixed  into  his  conduct  Strict  honour  in  details, 
which  I  have  often  observed  deceived  many  men  in  great  affairs,  as  llic 
multitude  have  no  great  compass,  and  provided  a  man  does  not  play 
false  in  tho  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  is  punctual  in  common 
dealing,  if  ho  bo  a  cunning,  dexterous  man  with  loose  views,  he  will 
escape  detection  in  large  views  by  sacrificing  lesser.  The  Duko 
of  Newcastle  was  nt  bottom  an  honester  man,  but  he  lost  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  by  good  nature  and  want  of  resolution  in  conducting  the 
common  patronage  of  tho  Treasury.' 

We  do  not  understand  how  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  can  be 
called  an  honester  man,  as  there  was  no  sorl  of  meanneat  or 

duplicity  to  which  his  Grace  would  not  resort  ape 
and    Lord    Sholburne    invariably    mentions    him    in    tl 
depreciating  terms : 

'  Thus  tho  war  produced  a  strong  Council  and  a  strong  Government. 
Tho.  Cabinet  Council '  (June  1757)' was  composed  of  tho  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  3Ir.  Pitt  iSccretary  of  State,  Lord 
Hanlwk'ke.  Lord  Mnnsficld,  Lord  Granville,  I, 
Anson,  and  Lord  Ligonier.  There  were  no  party  politics  and  con**- 
ipieutly  no  differenco  of  opinion.  I  havo  heard  Lord  Chatham  »J 
they  were  the  most  agroeablo  conversations  he  ever  experienced.  Th« 
Duko  of  Newcastle,  a  very  good-humoured  niau,  was  abundantly 
content  with  tho  wliolo  patronage  being  left  to  him,  in  consequence  co 
which  he  enjoyed  full  levees,  promised  and  broke  his  word,  cajoled  tfiu 
flattered  all  mankind,  aud,  like  the  fly  upon  the  chariot-wheel, 
imagined  that  he  carried  on  the  Government.' 
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As    this   Administration,    commonly    regarded    as    the   most 

in  our  annals,  is  that  with  which   the  fame  of  Pitt  is 

imperishably  associated,  it  is  instruct ive  to  mark  what  imme- 

ill  it<  Iy  after  its  formation  was  thought  of  the  prospects  of  the 

under    it    by   those   best    qualified    to    judge.       *  Of  all 

political  observers  then  in  England,1  says  Lord  Stanhope,  't&SK 

urn-  certainly  none  shrewder  than  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord 
Chesterfield*1  Turning  to  their  letters,  we  find  Lord  Chester- 
field writing  to  Mr.  Da>rollcs,  July  4th,  1757  :  '  Whoever  is  in, 
or  whoever  is  out,  I  am  sure  we  are  undone,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  at  home  by  our  increasing'  debt  and  expenses  ;  abroad 
by  our  ill-luck  and  incapacity.  .  .  .  We  arc  no  longer  a  nation. 
I  never  yet  saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect.'  In  a  letter  to  Mann, 
t.  3rd,  177)7,  Horace  Walpole  writes: — 'It  is  time  for 
England  to  slip  her  cables,  and  float  away  into  some  unknown 
.»(■<■ 

personal  composition  of  the  Cabinet  of  1757  is  a  fertile 
■object  for  the  caustic  pen  of  the  Autohio^rapher.  His  father- 
in-law,  Loid  Granville,  took  the  lead  in  those  conversations, 
which  Lord  Chatham  found  so  agreeable : 

1  In  one  of  the  short  lived  administrations  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  Lord  Granville,  who  had  generally  diaed,  turned  round  to 
kiv,  "  I  ion  tliiuking  that  all  over  Europe  tin  y  are.  mating  our  deter- 
mination aud  canvassing  our  characters.  The  Dnko  of  Nowcastle, 
they'll  say,  is  a  man  of  great  fortune,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  Mii'purt  of  the  present  family;  Fox,  they'll  say,  is  an  impudent 
ftUaw  «'ho  has  fought  his  way  hero  through  tho  llouso  of  Commons ; 
as  for  mo  they  know  mo  throughout  Europe,  they  know  my  talents  and 

my  character,  hut  I  am  thinking  they  will  all  be  aaking,  Qui  est  ce 

de  Cham;  /<• .   '     How  came  he  there?  " ' 

— ■  #/'  C/c.'/tr.h'rr  was  Lord  llanlwicke.  Of  Lord  Mans- 
Idei  much  that  is  popularly  known,-  we  learn  that, 
*  when  he  tame  out  of  .Scotland,  he  spoke  such  broad  Sootcfa  that 
lie  stands  entered  in  the  University  books  at  Oxford  as  born  at 
Bath,  the  Viee-ChanceUm  mistaking  Perth  for  hath.'  Both 
the  national  and  personal  imputation  in  the  following  passage 
>\il!   !><■   indignantly,  and   with  reason  d   by  our  fellow- 

countrymen  of  the  North : 

k  Like  tho  generality  of  Bcotoh,  Lord  Mansfield  had  no  regard  to 
truth  whatever.  Sir  Thomas  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  to  Sir 
Eardley  WUntot,  M  You  aud  I  havo  lived  long  in  the  world,  und  of 
course  havo  met  with  a  great  many  liars,  but  did  you  ever  know  such 
a  liar  as  Will  Murray,  whom  we  have  seen  capable  of  lying  beforo 

E)ple,  every  one  of  whom  he  knows  knowB  also  that  ho  1  i 
rorst  part  of  his  character  as  a  judge  was  what  Mr.  Pitt 
colled 
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called  inventing  .law,  and  no  fond  parent  could  bo  more  attache!  i" 

tfspring  than  he  was  to  such  inventions.    Ho  had  a  most  indecent 

t  tending  the  appeals  against  his  own  decrees  in  tho  H<m»"! 

Lords.' 

We  never  beard   before    that    Lord    Mansfield   was   esp< 
Wasting    in    veracity.       The  charge    of   inventing    law,  so  ptr« 
severingly  repeated    by  Junius,  was  based    upon   the  gre I 
his  judicial    merits — npon    the    fact  that   tho   commercial  juris- 
prudence of  England  was  substantially  his  work.    As  to  aft 
appeals  against  his  own  decrees  in  the  House  <>t  Lordi 
Bldon  frequently  sat,  the  sole  judicial  member  of  the  ap] 
jurisdiction,  to  hear  appeals  against  himself. 

Lord  Holdemease,  we  are  told,  *  supported  himself,  as  n 
man  has   done    before    him   and    since,   by   his  insigniii 
Lord   Ligonior  was  *  an  old  woman,  supported  l.y  the  routine  <>i 
office,  and    having  no  opinion   of  his  own.'     Lord  An>< 
same.     He  had  married  Lord   Hardwicke'a  daughter,  and  Lonl 

ke,   *  with    great    deliberation    and    sanctity,'   sai 
Admiral   Byng,  to  stem  the  public  clamour  and  save  his  MB- 
in-law  : 

1  Such  was  tho  Cabinet  which  had  to  carry  through  tho  war 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  did  it  by  the  following  me-aus  : 
leaving  the  Duke  of   Newcastle   tho   undisturbed   enjoy 
I  hole  patronage  of  tho  Crown,  tho  only  idea  ho  had  of  power ;  sccoodlj, 
by  indulging  Mr.  Fox's  love  of  money,  which  took  full  possession  (4 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  hod  shut  the  door  on   his  ambition;  awl 
My  (having,  by  this  time,  secured  tho  public  confidence,  and  g»t 
rid  of  his  rivals  by  one  means  or  another),   by  applying  himself  t/> 
gain   the   Conrt  through  tho   surest   channel,  Lady  Yarmouth,  tfJ 
determining  to  go  ©very  length  to  please  the  King  in  his  ruling pasfi"* 
and  that  of  the  Huuovur  family,  viz.,  German  measures  and  personal 
avarice.    He  unsaid  everything  with  which  he  had  made  the  i  I 
Commons  and  the  public  echo  in  order  to  get  into  power.     Tk 
told  him  that  confidence  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  «g*l 
bosom, •  yet,  by  perseverance,  the  success  of  his  measures,  sad  w 
assiduous  cultivation  of  Lady  Yarmouth,  he  mad  *og**l 

that,  if  Goorgo  tho  Second   had  lived  longer,  ho  would  have  beoocw 
solo  Minister,  and  have  had  tho  solo  power.' 

The  great  statesman,  in  fact,  was,  like  Gulliver,  tied  down  bj" 
multiplicity  of  threads,  and  was  only  able  to  obtain  the  <■ 


*   i  vas reman  pi    I  .-mil  applied  with  admirable  olisot 

Lord  Chatham.    '  Tbeae  [the  Ministry)  irouldtlo  me  tho  jiutioetoown  led"1 
them  to  engage,  but  not  ling— I  l»ve  to  be  »  xplicxt — I  o»n 

myp  I  q  me,  gentlemen    bowine  to  the  Treasury  ber. 

•  ia  a  plant  of  alow  growth  in  an  aged  boaom :  youth  is  the  mrt  <* 
credulity.' — (bptcch  on  Jumn  rv  II,  1766.) 
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doiB  of  action  by  eompromises.  Nor  is  he  the  solitary 
example  of  greatness   under  similar  diHicultios.    The   hero  of 

theim,  hampered  by  Dutch  commisaiooerB  and  petty  German 

BOea,  owed    li is  victories,  at  all   events  (he   means  of  winning 

them,  quite  as  much  to   his  temper,  tact,  and  conciliating  inan- 

.    ;is   t"    his    strategy.       The    he.nen-born    orator,  who 
supposed  to  bear  down  everybody  and  everything  by  the  thunder 

ris  eloquence,  had  apparently  bo  alternative  but  to  sacrifice 
rhc  policy  which  involved  his  own  and  his  country's  glory,  or  to 
humour,  bribe,  and  Hatter,  a  king,  a  mistress,  and  a  ridiculous 
i. lil  borough  monger  whom  he  dospisi  il. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  disposed  to  regard  Lord  Shelburne's 
studied  depreciation  as  simply  one  proof  amongst  a  hundred 
that  the  real  greatness  of  Pitt  was  rather  felt  than  understood  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  was  a  eharacter  that  required  to  be 
viewed  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  from  a  distance  which  should 
brine:  out  its  true  proportions,  instead  of  giving;  undue  pro- 
inineme  to  its  inequalities.  To  quote  the  splendid  eulogy  of 
Grattan:  'The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modern  degenerm  v  had 
not  reached  him.  V<>  Stan-  chicanery,  no  narrow  systems  of 
vicious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sank 
him  to  the  low  level  of  the  great  ;  but  overbearing,  persuasive, 
ami  Impracticable,  his  object  was  England — his  ambition  waa 
fame.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  parti  :  without  cortnpt- 
in£,  he  made    a    venal  age   unanimous.*      This    unanimity 

irtlived:  the  corruption  went  on  in  hie  despite*  put;,  revived 
and  degenerated  into  faction;  but  from  June,  1757,  to  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  all  that  Grattan  says  was  literally 
of  Pitt.  It  was  no  idle  boast  when  he  said  I  *  1  know  that 
I  ran  lave  the  country,  and  I  know  that  no  other  man  am.'  li 
was  no  mere  pretence  or  affectation  of  principle  whin  he 
declared  :  '  1  will  not  go  to  Court,  if  I  may  not  bring  the  Consti- 
tution with  me.' 

At  the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and  Newcastle  Ministry,  Lord 
Shelburne  (still  Lord  litzmaurice)  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  : 

'It  became  necessary  for  me  to  take  some  resolution  for  my  si  If 
(1757;;  home  detestable;  no  prospect  <»f  a  decent  allowance  to  go 
abroad,  neither  happiness  nor  quiet.  The  war  broke  out;  I  determined 
upon  going  into  the  arrny;  luckily,  my  father,  by  the  advice  "I 
Mr.  Fox,  placed  me  fa  the  20th  Hegiment,  where  I  came  under  Goneral 
\\  (.lfe.  Tho  brilliancy  of  hi«  conduct  as  an  officor,  his  figuro,  his 
address,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  his  being  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
his  rictory  at  Quebec,  his  death,  will  givo  him  a  considerable  place  "» 

ti  was  handsome  in  his  person,  thin,  tall,  well-made,  with 
blue 
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lil  no  eyes,  which  rather  marked  life  than  penetration.  He  asked  me 
what  allowaifco  my  father  gave  me,  and,  upon  finding  it  did  not  'icec-d 
£600  a  year,  he  told  iflf  j 

j  dixtriMed  ujficer*  «M  0O  <<*.' 

Lord  Shettrarne  ooald  not  obtain  permis: 
Wolff  on  the  Canadian  1  cpedition,  and  whal 
run-  to  it  WB  lv  told  him  b)    L.m.:: — 

*  Colonel  Barro  wrote  his  Utter  from  Qnehee,  where  he  was  war—-^ 
down  by   the  factions  ami  want  of  diBcipline  among  our  own  troop^_. 

-noted  by  General  Murray  and  Lord  Townshond,  upon  no  plan  t 
madness  in  the  lost  and  mischief  ^'nity  in  the  first' 

This    was    the     memorable     letter     dared      'On    1' 
erland,  at   anchor   off  Cape   Rouge,  September    9, 
which  concludes:  '  I  am  n  r>  is  to  do  b  fc^^ttt 

my  constitution  is  entirely  ruined,  without  th 
•   i] 

•.  fought  on  I  Thu»,  t 

before  the  grand  event,  he  had  ne 
I  :   and  if  the  brilliant  exploit  on  which   bis  high  rcputv 
>st  exclusively  rests  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tary  genius,  it  can  hardly  be   justified  except  as  the  last  • 
iir.    No  amount  1  re  or  gallantry  could  ha 

Leal  difficulties  without  a  concui 
which  it  would  L  1  the  extreme  of  ra 

Bad  the  essence  of  heroism  is  to  defy  all  calculate 

i>i  t  tnd  there  are  times  when  discretion  is  noi  the  best 

dour.      Lord  Stanhope  relates,  on  the  authority 
T,    Granville,  that,   at    a   dinner  with    Pitt   and    Lord     i 
Wol  ed  so  extravagantly  as  t<»  elicit,  on  Li*  li 

flu*  exclamation   from   Pitt:  'Good  God!  that  1  should  hsvv* 

entrusted  the  fate  of  tl of  the    i 

«   hands.'     We  agree  with  Mr.    Wright,  f 
Wolfe,    that  unds    ajMM  rvphal    or   •  »?*t ; 

in  refer)  some  story  ol  the  sort,  the  Duke  ol 

'••  ran  to  tell  George  II.  that  Wdlle  was  mad.      •  Is  he 

I   King,   -then   1  hope  he  will  bite  some  of  **°5 

Lord  ime  served  in  the  expedition  to    Rochemrt 

L757  i  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Minden  in 

.is  a  volunteer  in  the  affair  of  Klostei 
where  he  was  so  conspicuous    by  his   courage  thfl  is  rrta^-*^ 

ijrland,  he  v.  lie  rank   of  colonel,  and  ms^* 

de  camp  to  the  King.      Nor  can   i  ited  that  I 

motion  was  I  ued,  although  Walpole  says  that  it  <t 
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9m  army,  and  Lord  MelcomDe  sets  down  that  it  gave 
gvfeal  displeasure  to  the  Newcastle  Whigs,  L  already  indignant 
at  the  measure  of  bringing  countrj  Lords  and  considerable  nih 

tl«*men  about   the   King.'      Probably  the   ill-feeling  shown 

then  on   tins  occasion  had  something  to  do  with  the  line  he 

took  in  politics,  which  it  is  otherwise  difficult   to   reconcile  with 

his    patriotism,   his   military  spirit,  or  his  principles.     These, 

liiMild  have  thought,  would  have  led  him  to  sympathise  with 

Pitt,  to  the   extent,  at   all   events,  of  continuing    the  war  till  its 

uniform   series   of  successes   had   culminated    in  an  honourable 

peace.     Strange    to    say,  he  places  his  most   hun.hlo   services    at 

the  disposal  of  Lord  Bute,  and   makes   it   his  principal    business 

at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  bring  about  a  junction  between  the 

rising  favourite    and    Fox:   the  political  adventurer  (for  he  well 

merits  the  name),  who  was  perfectly  content  to  fill  a  subordinate 

•  under  li is" haughty  rival,  so   long  as  the  secure  enjoyment 

j,  legal  and  illegal,  was  secured  to  him. 

Lord  Iiutc  had  lost  no  time  in  claiming  or  assuming  the  prin- 

"paJ  voice  in   the  loyal   Councils.     On  the   next  morning  but 

after  the  accession  of  George  III.  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 

"  il,    mid    speedily    (to    use    Lord    Shelburne's   phrase)  got 

£*  wind  of  .Mr.  Pitt,  who  resigned  on  the  f>th  of  October,  1701, 

*'io   day  after  Lord   Shelburne  writes  to  Lord  Bute: 

,  *  can  see  nothing  for  my  life  in  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  which  can 
9*lled  a  8'ne  £"<*  noB>  hut  am  astonished  to  find  other  people  upon 
ir>on8  pretences  of  that  opinion ;  no  ono  person  feared  but  mm,  ana 
^  ho  is  out  of  place,  everyone  playing  a  little,  game  for  themselves, 
r^porizing  and  htill  thinking  they  can  come  about.  So  that  if  this 
^"t  stopped,  or  tho  least  given  into,  I  coneeivo  it  muy  havo  tho 
"n^ost  <x>  frequences,  and  may  mako  a  thing  of  no  consequence 
material.' 

^_*our  Lordship  must  bo  Minister,  and  ho  (Lcggo)  explain   the 
^•stlres:  Fox,  Oswald,  etc.,  support  him  in  the  House  with  as  much 
K°n*  as  possible.     Mr.  Fox  by  this  measure  brings  no  odium.1 

.   *  his  arrangement,  it  will  appear,  did  not  fall  in  with  Fox's 

,<5^s  :     he    was    not    disposed   to    quit    his  retirement,  except 

a    more    definite    position    and    a    Stipulated    reward.      The 

•tiation    was    complicated    by   the    personal    pretensions    oi 

p".'nd  Shelbnrne,  who  in  the  preceding  April  had  applied  for  the 

tvQl**ptrollorship  ol   the  Household,  which  the  Kins  refused  on 

and  ol   some  expressions  used    in  the  application.     He 

i    to  the  peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  Ma>  ; 

'  vexed  by  the  refusal,  or   under   the  influence   of  his   newly- 

pendence,  he  began  to  talk  of  retiring  from  public 
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life,  anil  dcvotim*  himvlf  •■>  ■  •  -n n 1 1  »  pursuits.     Whether 
entertained  or  not,  this  scheme  of  retirement  was  dropped 
i!rs   EMUmiOg  the    negotiations    tor   strengthening    the 
party,    he    brought     in    Colonel    Barre'    as    his     successor 
Wvcombe,  after    a   contest    surreptitiously    promoted    h\ 
Mclcomlx*,  whose   interference   he  vehemently  resented, 
never  to  speak   to  him   again.      They  met   at   the  Coronal 
I  paired  i  "-r. 

4  As  we  were  to  walk  two  and  two  I  thought  it  stupid  to 
many  hours  together  without  speaking.     I  broke  my  resolution, 
as  ho  was  more  than  ready  on  his  part  we  couvorsod  very  freely  " 
the  whole  day.     In  the  warmth  and  openness  of  my  temper  I  oon 
help  asking  him  what  could  possibly  tempt  him  to  try  and 
opposition  against  mc  at  Wycombe.     Ho  mado  tho  same  answer 
did  to  Lord  Bute,  "  that  he  coney i red  I  was  too  young  to  troob 
bead  about  such  things."     I  told  him  that  ••  it  was  that  whi 
yoked  mo  tin:  most  of  anything,  for  ho   know  tho  contrary 
intimately  well."    "  \V< ■'/.*'  ttdd  he,  u  when  did  you  ever  know 
tit   of  a  great  scrape  but  by  a  ijreat  lye."     After  this  it 
possible  to  '■  formaliscr  avec  lui,"  and  I  lived  afterwards  upon 
fundi  iar    terms    with    him   to    the  time  of  his  death.       He 
Mansfield  and  mo  to  introduce  him  into  tho  House  of  Lords, 
every  ono  as  ho  went  up  the  House  that  he  asked  ono  to  got  him 
every  scrape,  tho  other  to  get  him  out.     His  bun*  molt  were  number 
if  they  had   been  collected;  I  should  not  bo  surprised   if 
collected  them  himself,  for  ho  was  a  ->crpctual  writer  an  ! 
political  anecdote.' 

We  do  not  remember  ■  solitary  &  I  Mel  com 

his  Diary,  and  the  value  of  the  aneodi 
humour  or  wit.      Walpolfl  >s  the  bi 

liy  Shclhuruc  to  run  down  Pitt.     Tin*  bravo  produced  an 
ordinary  effect  at  starting.     The  attack  is  graphically  d 
Itv  Walpole,   and   a   correspondent    of  Mr.    Mitchell  (qui 
Lord    Stanhope)   writes:    'I    shall   give  you   a   specimen 

Talking  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speakii 
said  :    *4  There  he  would  stand,  turning  up  hi  •;  eves  to  Heav< 
witnessed  his   perjuries,  placing  his   hand   in   a   solemn  n 
upon  the  table,  that   sacrilegious  hand  that  had   been  em 
in  tearing  out  the   bowels  of  his  mother  country."      YVou 
think  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  bear  this  and  be 
think  that  the  House  would  suffer  a  respectable  meml>er  to 
treated  ?      Yet  so  it  was.' 

The  explanation  is,  that  both  Pitt  and  the  House  were 
by  surprise,  and  such  rant  hardly  called  for  a  rcph        Mow 
Barre*i  known  motive  moat  have  cast  a  shade  over  hit 
lie  had  served  with  distinction  under  Wolfe,  and  was  at 
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when  he  fell.  Finding  himself  passed  over  in  promotion,  he 
*Tote  directly  to  Pitt :  '  The  trophies  I  can  boast  only  indicate 
how  much  I  suffered;  my  zealous  and  sole  advocate  killed,  my 
lelt  eye  rendered  useless,  and  the  hatl  .still  in  my  bead*1  The 
application  was  refused;  and  Barre,  professing  to  be  'bound  in 
the  highest  gratitude,1  returned  to  England,  animated  by  Eeelinga 
wliirh  no  extent  of  self-delusion  could  have  made  him  mistake 
for  public  spirit. 

As  Lord  Shelhurne's  opinion  of  Lord  Bute  and  Poi  was  far 
from  favourable,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  zeal  with  w  fa 
be  pushed  on  the  negotiation  between  them.  l  Do  not'  i  he  writes 
r"  Lord  Bute,  October  12.  1/61)  'make  me  fail  in  being  the 
means  of  uniting  two  persona  whom  I  bora  long  Bmce  endeavoured 
for  both  their  interests  (and  am   persuaded   every  day  will   show 

»t  more  and  more)  to  cement  and  make  connected.1  The  cor- 
respondence proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  Lord 
Bote  I  who  did  not  formally  assume  the  premiership  till  Mai 
l«'">2j  is  paramount  in  the  Royal  Councils,  and  may  moTe  the 
""•rubers  of  the  Cabinet  like  so  many  pieces  on  a.  chessboard. 
"ut  he  could  not  get  on  without  an  organ  or  represeutat  i  u-  « :* j >- 
■  1 1 » / « -  q|  defending  his  measures  in  the  House  "I  Commons.  A 
■•  majority  of  the  Members  would  have  agreed  with  Ferguson 
11  l^itlottr,  who  said  he  had  beard  mnn\  |  that  altered  his 

°["oion.  never  one  that  had  the  least  effect  upon  his  vote.     At 
<■   time,   for  form's  sake,  and  with  a  Hew   to   public 

°P*- *> i.,n    low   and  weak  as  it  was,   they  required  that  a  plan H 

»uld  be  made  out  for  a  course  of  policy  before  they  were 

,r,l  »  aired  to  vote  for  it.      This  was  more  than  ever  indispensable 

jj1       the    rase   of   the    contemplated    jn-ace,    towards    which   Lord 

,^<*    had     been     quietl)     feeling    his    way    since    the    accession. 

1  !<■   Style   this    was   carried   on,    till    such    time   as    Lord   Bute 

'i'*~**ieil  it  to  the  Council,  must  do  Lord  Bute  the  greatest  honour 

»  Minister.*      If   this,    written    manv    yean    afterwards,    was 

'***«!  Shelburne's  opinion  at  the  time,  it  would  go  far  to  explain, 

l!"*"*4*1*  quite  to  justify,  his  eagerness  to  engage  Fox  ;  and  it  should 

ECtaaemberec  that  be  himself  was  favourable  to  the  termination 

■hostilities, or  to  reducing  theec&le  on  which  they  were  earned 

,,ri  -        He  spoke  in   this  sense  on  February  5,  1761,  and  voted  in 

torit)   "I  16  to  105.      This,  his  seroiid  parliamentary  effort) 

wt*«  pre-arranged  with  Fox,  who  writes: 

-Vs  to  the  mode  of  debating,  follow  your  own  ;  it  never  happon'd 

b  three  or  four  speakers  ever   kept  to  tho  same.     And  if  they 

"***!  to  do  bo,  two  or  three  of  them  would  spoak  tho  worse  for  it. 

'\ll  speak  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  it  will  not  bo  against  this 

**»ietry,  and  I'll  come  aud  hear  you.' 

2  D  2  ^Ufc 
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Not  ■  scrap  of  any  of  his  speeches  during  the  peri 

by  this  volume  has   been   preserved  ;   and  N  iuru  to  otho 

sources  to  obtain  some  notion  of  bis  oratory.     I 
(quoted   l.v   Lord  Stanhope)  'considered    Lord   Shelburi 
debater  in  the  House  of  Lords,  second  to  none,  with  the 
ption  of  Lord  Chatham.'      This  is  obviously  too  h 
estimate.     Lord  Holland  (Henry  Richard),  in  the  com 
carefully  drawn  character  in  '  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party, 
4  In  his  (Lord  S.'s)  public  speeches  he  wanted  method  and  pri- 
-I'ii  uitv,  and  uns  deficient  in  justness  of  reasoning,  in  judgment 
and  in  taste;  but  he  had   some  imagination,    some  wi'. 
animation,  and  both  in  sarcasm  and  invective  frequently  rose 
eloquence.1       The    impression    of   Bentham,    who   was    wann 
attached  to  Lord  Shelburne,  is  still  less  favourable  :    'His  mani 
was  wry  bnposing,  very  dignified,   and    he   talked    his  nj 
generalities  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  verj  emphatic  v. 
-oimthing  grand  were  at   the  bottom,  when   in  f;> 
nothing  at  all.'     We  suspect  that  the  gracefully  rounded  pes 
of  Murray  and  the  splendid  declamation  of  Pitt  would  b 
similarly  described  as  vague   generalities  with   notbifl 
bottom  by  the  philosopher. 

The  speech  of  February  5th,  although  carefully  modi 
in  ««ne  sense  a  mistake,  as  it  displeased  Lord  Bute,  whomneitli 

Shelburne  meant  to  weaken  G 
Mute'  (writes  Fox,    February    14)  'says    that    Frida 
gave  delight  and  strength  to  his  enemies  at  Court.      1  do 
wbv  it  should,  but  it    is  the  real   opinion  of  many  vcrv  imprti-l 
people*'     On   the  same  day  Jenkinson  (the  first   Earl   <  I 
pool)  writes  t<>  Lord  Bute:  'Lord  Shelburne  is  a  mad  politic!"- 
The  matter  was  speedily  set  right  by  Lord  Shelburne  not  u\r 
refraining    from   pushing  his    views    «>n     military    ezpendi 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  employing  l>is    influence  I 
vent   a   threatened   motion   in   the  same   spirit   in   the   He 
Commons.    1"  a  memorandum  on  these  events,  after  stal 
Loid  15ute  was  all  the  time  in  favour  of  a  diminution  of  exprti 
ture,  he  remarks  : 

'  Lord  Bute  alleged  it  to  those  who  wore  of  opinion  against 
German  war  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentiou   in  tUf 
respect;  but  as  men  mostly  are  not  without  two  motives,  and  men  <■ 
his  character  especially,  one  which  they  tell  the  world  and  at  1 
persuade  themselves  is  the  true  one,  the  other,  which  then 
venture  to  own  to  their  own  minds,  I  should  imagine  one  of  tbo  la! 
kind   operated  on    this   occasion,  which  weigbod    soia- 
iution  of  turning  out  the  Duk>  that  ho  pal 

Treasury.' 


—  First  MtirifW Ml  of  LaiudoU 

If  Fox  hnd  suspected  this  keen  analysis  of  motive  anil  familiarity 
with  tin-  man  recondite  springs  <>l  action  iii  his  m.l.|<>  friend,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  ban  been  ■  little  more 
ii  his  guard  :  unless,  indeed)  be  had  become  utterly  case- 
hardened,  utterly  insensible  to  delicacy  or  shame.  On  De- 
oembex  29,  1761,  be  writes: 

■  I    thought  and  indeed  understood   from  you   that  you  would  see 
him  (Lord  Bute),  or  you  would  have  heard  this  before.     Pray  do  hoc 
him  as  soon  as  may  bo.     Delay  beticeen   ttoo  honed  men  does  not  help 
\iiun. 


dii 


'  I  here  DO  desire  to  read  nny  tnatiso  upon  honesty.  It  is  native, 
not  taught,  honesty  that  T  admire,  of  which,  indeed,  my  dear  Lord, 
more  than  you  at  present  seem  to  mo  to  think  there  is.  A 
follows  his  own  interest,  if  ho  makes  no  undue  BBClifl 
either  private  or  public,  to  tho  worship  of  it,  is  not  dishonest  or  even 
dirty.  I  wish  your  Lordship,  whom  1  lovo  and  admire,  would  not  bo 
so  free  of  thinking  or  calling  them  such.  Whoever  goes  on  with 
what  I  have  left  oft" — ambition — must  wish  for  such  supporters,  and  it 

t would  be  an  additional  curse  ou  that  cursed  trado  to  have  a  constant 
bad  opinion    of  09  let    useful  friends    and    most    assiduous 

atterni 
Translate    this    Into    plain    language    and    to    what    does    it 
aunt?     1.    That  delay  between  two  men  who  have  ■  common 
does   not  promote  an  understanding  for  their  common 
benefit.      2.   That    those    who    make    their    own    interest    their 
primary   object   are    the   most   desirable    supporters    for  an    am- 
bitious  man,   and    that    to   say    what    you    think    of  them    i 

iti-  the  had  opinion  you  express.     And  then  the  nnconscioui 

coolness  of  the  assumption  that  he  had  left  oft"  ambition!  mean" 

..  we  presume,  that   lie   had   left  oil"  all    that    makes  ambition 

virtue;   for  he  writes  in  the  thick  of  an  intrigue  to  obtain  high 

fticc  and  a  peerage.      Lord  Shelburne   having  expressed  a  will 

m  employment  in    which  he   could  act    and  feel  as   a   trustee 

tor  the  puhlii  its  the  bare  notion  with  scorn  : — 

4  You'll  never  get  it  from  that  Trusteeship  that  you  speuk  of;  nor 
to  say  truth  should  you  get  it  till  you  liuvo  got  rid  of  such,  to  BBJ  DO 
worse  of  them  puerile  notions.  I  am  not  wiser  than  yon,  my  Lord, 
but  I  am  older.  Don't  tliinkyou  have  taken  my  advice  if  you  get  the 
promise  without  the  place.  It  is  in  place  that  I  long  to  see  you  ;  and 
it  is  the  place-man,  not  thr  n|   Lord,  that  ran  do  hi*  cuttntrii 

- 

PoS  and  Lord  Hute  were  brought  together  at  last,  but  not 
without  an  infinity  of  cocpuetting,  and  an  interchange  of  pro- 
hsMons,  which  between  'honest  men,'  as  defined  by  Fox.  seemed 

superfluous, 
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superfluous,  if  not  ridiculous.     Tims  Fox   think 

on  a  show  of  diffidence.     'Can  I  do  any  good  ?     Ifl 

a  great  deal  of  harm  J      And  if  the  experiment  fails,  the  h 

lost:  and  what  a  King!1      This  was  on  October  10th, 

Two  days  afterwards  (the  12th)  he  writes  to  Lord  Shelbme: 

1 1  will  bo  at  twelve  in  Audley  Street  (Lord  Bute's),  and  wknw 
I  am  desired  to  be  from  this  day  forward.  The  part  is  taken,  jett 
dull  hear  no  more  of  fears ;  I  shall  not  deceive  you,  but  nobody  el» 
shall  see  that  I  am  not  fond  of  my  situation.  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall 
plfflilffl  my  superiors;  it  is  a  chance  as  tn  others  (particularly  Tories) 
but  the  dye  is  thrown  and  I  will  stand  tho  hazard  as  if  I  had  throw 
it  myself.' 

The  day  before  Fox  was  definitively  fixed  (October  11th), he 
had  BO  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  propotfd 
that  Luril  Bute,  after  receiving   the   highest   honours  at   the 

;il  of  the  Crown,  should  retire  from  the  Treasury  in  favour  of 
Fox,  who,  to  the  lasting  displeasure  of  his  Royal  patron,  refused. 
It  was  to   this  proposal   that  Lord  Bute  alludes   in   the  lctt» 
Lord  Shelburne,  doling  with  Fox  :  treating  the  proposal  as  one 
rattier  kindly  meant  to  save  him  from  responsibility  j 

•  No,  my  dear  Lord,  if  the  storm  thickens  ami  dauger  menaces,  let 
me  stand  foremost  in  the  ranks,  I  claim  tho  post  of  honour,  and  will 
now  for  the  first  time  fling  away  the  scabbard.  Next  to  my  little 
experience  of  business  my  unwillingness  to  punish  has  been  no  little 
drawback  to  me  as  Minister ;  I  know  it ;  I  know  the  construction* 
put  upon  my  conduct ;  few,  very  few,  indeed  judge  of  me  as  I  am,  awl 
even  my  noble  Friend  may  sometimes  have  imputed  actions  to  mj 
:  midity  which  spring  from  motives  of  a  more  generous  nature 
HOW  tho  King's  situation,  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  the 
indolence  of  faction,  demand  a  rougher  rein  and  I  have  taken  my  part. 
The  more  I  reflect  on  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  at  this  crisis,  the  wore  I 
ail  mire  the  noble  and  generous  manner  in  which  ho  quits  retireneal 
and  security  to  stand  with  me  the  brunt  of  popular  clamour,  in  sap* 
porting  tho  best  of  Princes  against  the  most  ungenerous,  the  molt 
ungrateful  set  of  men  this  country  over  produced.' 

To  appreciate  this  chivalrous  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  retaining; 
the  Premiership  at  so  critical   an  emergency,  it  will  be  rem 
bcrcd  that   the  clamour   to   be  confronted   was  entirely  oi 
the  Princess  Dowager  and  the  favourite:   that  the  best  of  Prince* 
had  only  to  shake   them   off  to   become   the   most    popular;  ana 
that  *  the  most  ungrateful  set  of  men  this  country  ever  produced 
were  the  men  (Pitt  especially)  who,  after  raising  the  country  to 
the  highest  pitch   of  glory,  had   been   driven  into  oppo&il 
Lord  Bute.     All  this  time  nothing  could  be  less  flattering  or 
re  unfavourable  than  Lord  Shelburne's  estimate  of  the  mm 
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I  iok  union  he  was  Labouring  so  lianl  to  bring  about,  for,  appa- 

iv.  do  persona]  object  beyond  the  tmporftaiiot  to  bo  acquired 

it+<\  the  obligations  conferred  I  n  ices.     One  imputation 

cast  on  Fox  in  the  'Autobiography,'  which,  though  resting  on 

!  ity,  we  derm  utterly  incompatible  with  the  esteem  in 

|\x  liii'.i  Fox  was  held  by  his   friends,  and   his  admitted  frankness 

|ainl  generosi 

*  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  learu  from  Mr.  Pitt  Lis  opinion 

of*  Mr.  Fox's  private  character.     He  then  told  mo  that  he  thought 

tHe  blackest    man  that  ever   lived ;    that    ho   was    a  great  dealer  in 

■fcxxcnymous  letters  to  set  people  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 

vuggeet  to  each  such  opinions  as  he  thought  convenient;  that  he 

csa^ricd  it  so  far  that,  to  his  latter  end,  whenever  hi  went  about  pur- 

cH«8ing  an  estate,  ho  had  recourse  to  such  methods  nf  under-valuing 

1 1,  anj  deterring  others  from  bidding  for  it ;  that  ho  dealt  much  also 

1,1    "iowBpaper  abuse,  though  he  was  continually  complaining  and  crying 

*l>out  it.* 

■  ii  conformity  with  the  best  available  information  when  he 
*»  *~«>to.  Lord  Stanhope  thus  describes  the  arrangement: — 'Under 
l**esc  circumstances,  Lord  Bute  pitched  upon  a  statesman  still  in 
!  already  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  the  survivor  of  his 
>"%*r»x  brilliant  reputation.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Fox,  while 
£^**aining  his  post  of  Paymaster,  and  only  adding  to  it  a  sinecure 
*»**  life,*  should  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet,  and  be  considered 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  Lowm  House.  His 
I*l~l wealth  appears  to  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to  his  accept- 
ancrol'tl1(.  Seals.' 


^  "t  will  presently  appear  that  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  acceptance 

*  In-  ScaU  (of  Secretary  of  State)  was  his  reluctance  t<>  abandon 

on    profitable  post  of  Paymaster  J  and  there  is  no  allusion 

*be  sinecure  in  the  correspondence. 


The  King's  assent  to  the 

ingement  was  expressed  in  terms  which  ■panic  more  for  his 

*  ^Jesty's  sagacity  than   for   his  desire  to  promote  public  virtue 


'  "\jcsty's  sagacity  than   for   his  desire  to  promote  publi 

l**~   integrity.     •  We  must  call   in  hail  men  to  KOTarn  bad  men,' 

Lr^  his  recorded  words, to  George  Grenville.f     Fox  put  the  case 

fc*   >Vell  as  it   well   could   be  put    both    for   himself  and   the  King 

'***n  he  wrote  :  'His  Majesty  was  in  great  concern   lest  a  good 

•n  a  good  (i.e.  n  ble)  House  of  Commons,  should 

'  M'riterof  tLcTnllifi.ftntl  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland.'     From  theCbttnioni 

V>    \    s.  in1         ...  IT'  2  i  lo  whkh  Lord  Stanhope  refers),  it  appears  that,  nt 

the  Bfissfofl  on  tbiit  day,  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  FVu'»  borough, 

,Ucj1^  irU  :  Ih  hmin  : lie  eiuecure  in  aucstiou.    Bat  th  a  of  H 

Jrj-      W^n  granted  t>.  himiu  1757,  mad  he  ■  I  ■  T  tlio 

22?  Lord  Meleomhe)  in  Jolj      It  could   baw    t  j  art  of  the 

*^'M:i  wiOi  I  u>  Maun,  April  7,  1757.) 

tvQb  Paper*/  vol.  L  p 

W  I 
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be  lost,  ami  his  authority  disgraced  for  want  of  a  proper  person 
to  support  his  honest    mi      ures  and  keep  His  •  OB  tb»t 

force  with  whieli  it  was  so  threatened.  I  teas  that  person  tk 
could  do  it."  He  was  that  person  ;  because  it  I  ould  only  b(  dW 
by  a  person,  however  able,  who  was  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to 
means. 

A  mail  whose  fondness  for  paradox  has  often  caused  his  DBSJ 
Sagacity  and  fine  humour  to  he  overlooked,  the  late  Mr.  HeflS] 
Drummond,  used  to  saj  that  there  were  ou!\  \w,t  effl  *cS 

of  governing  mankind  ;   by  grapeshot  or  Preach  cookery, 
corruption  or  force.     Fox  fully  believed,  openly  professed!  »n<J 
consistently  scted  on  this  theory.     He  left  no  art  untried, 
stone  unturned,  no  weapon  unemployed,  to  secure  the  nccdec 
majority   in   both   Houses.     There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  f*'r 
Parliament  was  to  meet  within  six  weeks,  the  25th  oi 
and  tin*  gathering  cloud  must  be  dissipated,  the  hourly  swellii 
and  closing  ranks  of  the  Opposition  must  be  broken  before  ll 
ilny.     The  King  did  more  than  approve  or  second  the  p 
anticipated  or  outran  the  wishes,  of  his  Ministers.     The  Duk> 
Devonshire,  the  '  Prince  of  the  Whigs,'  as  he  was  termed  I 
the  Princes-;   Dowager,  suspected   of  adverse   tendencies    00  tl»"* 
Strength  of  his  having  been  seen   in   a  coach   with   the  Duk 
Newcastle,  was    summarily  dismissed    from    his   posl    "I    \at** 
Chamberlain,   and   the  following;  entry  figured    in   the  Council 
Book:  — 

•At  St.  James,  3  November,  1762.  This  day  His  Majesty  in 
Council  called  for  tho  Council  Book,  and  with  his  own  baud  struck  the 
name  of  William,  Dnkc  of  Devonshire,  out  of  the  list  of  Pri^T 
Councillors.' 

It  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  that  this  marked  i 
nitv  was  Inflicted  with  the  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  insti 
of  Lord  liute,  at  whom  the  Duke  was  reported  to  hai 
pointed    sarcasm.      *  The    mob,'    Writes    Lady    to    Lord   Tempi"'. 
4  have  a  good  story  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— thai  b 
first  to  light  the  King,  and  the  King  followed,  l<  tpoa  Lon 

Bute's  shoulder,  upon  which  the  Duke  turned  about  and  desinfl 
to  know  which  he  was  waiting  upon!  *     But  on  November  3,  to*1 
of  the  occurrence  at  the  Council,  Lord  Buto  wrote  to  Lot? 

Shelburne  : 

1  Mr  dear  Lord, — In  a  fow  hours  after  I  saw  you  I  received  s  not« 
from  tho  King,  telling  me  had  executed  his  intentions  concerning  t** 
Frivy  Councillors,  and  this  he  explain  *d  in  a  manner  that  shows  me  DO 
man  alive  could  have  prevented  it,  nor  would  I  for  the  world  Lint  l»> 


♦  'Gn-uvillo  Papon,'  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
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Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  not  only  as  the  thing  is  over,  but  aa 
s  on  this  whole  affair  as  it  personal  insult  to  Himself.  .   .  .  The 
.suited  on  every  side.     1  ciwn  I  feel  for  FTim,  I  know  you  do ; 
Ax  all  who  servo  Him  did  the  same  ;  and  then  wo  6hould  not  fa 

^ lamentations,  these  timid  half-ujeasui 
lentaiions  arere  loud  and  palpable  enough;  ostitis 

•  i  understand  vhai  is  mean*  by  half  measures  j  for  if  an 
ml,  a  courtier,  o  member  of  either  Home,  or  any  one  who 
lit  influence  a  vote,  could  not  be  reached  in  bis  own  proper 
ion,  he  was  made  to  feel  or  tremble  through  his  dependentl 
lis  friends.  '  I 'a  r  from  being  satisfied  (says  . I  esse)  with  die- 
-ing  Lord  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  and  removing  Tellers  of 
er  and  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Fox  and  his  uxqui- 
rs  extended  their  searching  scruiiniei  and  their  inhumanity 
i  to  the  humblest  departments  of  the  State.  It  was  onlj 
fssary  to  ascertain  thai  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office  ou>  <l 
Mtnation  to  being  related  to  an  Opposition  Member  of  Par- 
K-nt.  nr  that  a  VVTiig  Opposition  roar  bad  obtained  a  mes- 
•er's  place  for  his  wife's  lnotman,  or  an  exciseman's  situation 
he  son  of  his  gamekeeper,  and  these  unfortunate  underlings 
•  frequently  sent  about  their  business  in  order  to  provide 
es  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  advocates  of  peace.' 
I  Mp  oncludes  a  declamatory  paragraph  on  the  same 

S  by  stating  that  'the  proscription  extended  to  tidewaiters, 

rs,  to  doorkeepers.'  But  both  Mr.  Jesse  and  Lord 
nulav  are  a  little  too  broad  in  their  generalisations,  although 
^dividual  rase  of  each  class  of  alleged  oppression  might  be 

.  and   although  quite  enough  was  done  to  give  plausi- 
to  the  nritt)    remark    that  'Bote    had    turned    out   every  DIM 

Whig  influence  had  brought  into  office,  with  the  exception 
e  King-.'* 

•  r  was  this  eoui.se  pursued  with  a  sole  view   to  terrorism  or 

ngc.     It  formed  part  of  the  system  of  corruption  on  which 

ioisterial  manager  mainly  reckoned  ;  and  nol  much  to  Ids 

we  6nd    Lord  Shelbnrnc   writing  to   Lord  Bute,  alter  a 

s!i  on  the  Preliminaries  (December  1),  in  which  theOppo- 

divided  14   to  21.")-.  'Before  another  qnestion come 

e  2  !•'!  taste  some  of  the  plunder  of  the  71.      Without  you  do 

hat  of  that  kind,  you'll  find  your  cause  want  a  necessary 

Btion,  and  your  friends  want  encouragement.' 

e  negotiation  between  Fox   and    the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for 

a  the  House  of  Commons  in   1701,  had  lallen 

ground,  because   the  Duke  insisted    not  onlj  Ofl  reserving 

i  loulin^  member  of  the  RsfiVBft  Administration  proposed  and  urged  on  tin 

karimiliir  ronr/x:  of  proceeding  In  I 
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the  distribution  of  the  secret  service,  but  01  g  Fox  conr~ «  * 

pletelj  in  the  dark  concerning  it.     Widely  different  was  t!  ^ 
position  of  Fox  in    170-'.  when,  if  he  is  not  belied)  it  bore 

king  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Lord  Breadalbane,  in  ll 
who  was  entrusted  with  20,000/.  to  be  distributed  aim- 
I  [ighland  Chiefs  ;  sod  oo  being  required  by  the  English  Mmisti 
to  account   lor  the   money,  made  answer  :    *Mj  Lend 

u  spent-  the  Highlands  an- quiet — end  this  is  way 

unting  among  friends.1  *     '  Leal  tng  th<  i  to  their 

humour    (says    VValpolc)    Fox    directly    attacked    the    sepai 
members  of  the  I  lonse  ofCommons ;  and  with  so  little  decorum 
the  part  of  either  buyer  or  seller,  that  a  shop  was  pub!  id-. 
at  the  Pay-office,  whither  the  Members  flocked   and  re 
wages  of  their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even 
two  iumdrad  pounds  rot  then  votes  on  the  beet]       I       itv-fi  — #i 
thousand  pounds  (as  Martin,    Secretary  of  the    Treasury,  afu-*  -f 
Is  Owned)  were  Issned  in  one  morning,  and  in  a  single  fo~sv> 
night  a  vast  majority  was  purchased  to  approve  the  Peace.' f 

The  Preliminari-  ubmitted  to  both  I  louses  on  thi 

December,   and    approve<l    in    both  ;   in    the    Lords    without 
division,  in  the  Commons  by  319  to  65.    Lord  Shelburne  inov 
the  approving  Address  in  the   Lords  in  a  speech  of  which  no^V 
0Ce  has  been  preserved.      The  great  event  in  the  Coi 
•he  reappearance  of  Pitt,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  debaS^^c« 
and  when  he  was  least  expected,  was  curried  by  his  servants 
the  bar,  from  whence,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and    Kipported   ^^ 
friends,  he  crawled  and  hobbled  to  his  seat.     He  was  dressed 

k  velvet,  with    his   legs  swathed  in  flannel.      He  spoke  f^ 
three  hours  and  a  halt,  languidly  and  feebly  during  tl^ 

time,  but  at  intervals  with  much  of  his  original  force  and  fii 

'he  sustained  nature  of  the  effort  was  accepted  is  a  substa^^*" 
live  merit  by  the  mob,  who  shouted,  as  he  passed  through  then^^" 
'Three  hours  and  ■  half]  three  hours  and  ■  half!'  Poas  replii 
with  spirit  and  ability;  but  the  really  convincing  argumen 
were  those  alnadj  -1<  liv.red  at  the  Pay  Office. 

That  the  majoritv  was  bought,  and  bought  for  this  particul 
purpose,  is  clear  from  the  disposition  of  the  Mouse  on  oth 
questions  involving  the   influence  ol   the  leader  or  the  credit 

•  Bcntt'a  •rmse  Works,1  A  dm  Paper*.'      Lord  Maoaoley  gitae  t- 

.lifT  -  transaction,  which  he  connect*  with  the  m, ssaaere  «* 

ch.  xviii. 

t  Lord  PlunbojH'  doubt*  this  stotczacnt,  bat  aduiiU  that  there  waa  no 
aoluticu  of  the  ensuing  majority  in  •  Hnnxe   so  adrorsf-  Mr.  Mu*r; 

slates  that  the  ame  mesas  were  pal  in  force  in  procure  addressee  from  Manici 
Corporations  in  favour  of  the  peace.  '  Five  luni.lied  poauds  were  stated  to  be 
lowest  price  fur  au  address.'— *  Hist.'  vol.  i.  p.  132. 


> 


administration.1    *On   the  Committee   of  Accounts'  (says 
•■Ipole)  *  Klliot  and   Lord    North   had    been  so  |n  i  him 

>\)that  ln>  lost  his  temper;  ami  Beckford  desiring  him  to  save 

appearances,  he  replied  he  never  minded  appearances  but — he 
"Was  going  to  say — realities,  when  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from 
the  whole;  House  interrupted  him.  Ilis  rage  was  so  great,  that, 
sitting  down,  he  said  to  Onslow  (son  of  the  late  Speaker) 
though  an  enemy,  u  Did  yon  ever  see  a  man  so  treated  in  my 
situation  ?  but,  by  G — ,  I  will  have  an  explanation  and  ample 
submission,  or  I  will  never  set  my  foot  in  this  House  again."  ' 

His  bargain  with  Lord  Bute  through  Lord  Shelburne  was 
thnt  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  completion  of  his 
job ;  and  so  soon  as  the  crisis  was  over,  there  was  no  wish  in 
any  quarter  to  retain  him.    He  was  an  object  of  marked  aversion 

to    the  Princess,  who  sus]>ected   him  «»l  having  favoured  the 

K.ing's  passion  lor  his  beautiful  .sister-in-law,  l.ndy  Sarah. 

*  The  majority,'  writes  Shclburao  ■  on  the  side  of  tbo  government 
m&y  be  fairly  said  to  Lave  turned  Mr.  Fox's  head.  He  thought  he  had 
performed  everything  ho  promised,  and  that  ho  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently rewarded.  lie  therefore,  being  still  determined  to  retire  at 
the-  end  of  the  year,  that  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  no  longer 
took  any  troublo  about  the  individuals  or  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons.' 

Lord  Bute  was  no  less  eager  to  retire  from  the  exposed  ami 
ously  responsible  position  which  he  occupied  ;  prefei 
r; it her  to  drop  into  the  background  and  manage  the  wires.  It 
wrould  teem  from  a  letter  of  Calcreft  to  Lord  Shelburne  (March 
that  Lord  Bute  offered  the  Pint  Lordship  of  the 
■■  ri-asurv  to  I  ox  •  by  way  ol  reply  to  ■>  series  of  suggestions  for 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  ;  amongst  which  we  find  i— 

'  The  persons  I  would  put  into  great  places  now,  and  give  access  to 

^s  Majesty  that  he  might  observe  and  know  them,  are  Lord  Gower, 

Jj°M  Shelburne,  and,  I  think,  Lord  Wuldograve.    Your  Lordship  will 

'*d  to  these  such  as  occur  to  you.     These  are  men  of  honour  and 


Safin  lb  r  From  Lord  TJutn  to  the  J)nlM  «-r  Bedford,  dated  April  .'. 

&,  Lord  Btm  pertain,  ai  other  oirctimfttancei  always 

-**»«t  to  me  to  prove,'  ti.nt  iicitlii  r  l 'Ut  dot  Pot  wn.1  lit  tiiis  period  offered  tbo 
***  of  afl'r  I  devolved upon George  Grenvflls.    Lord  Bi  •        lasts 

i  <uk-- :  •  I  have  often  talked  with  EQi  Baajarty  on  tlio  subject  of  a  nan  Ad- 


^l^ijitrtttion,  and  he  i*  come  t->  the  final  resolution  of  patting  tin.  Treaeurj  into 
j.      •   <  bauds,  an  the  only  peTBoci  in  tlic  llnuae  of  Ooum  -m  he 

i  a  trust:  Mr.  Fox  having  taken  the  King'fl  wm 
.  ■ftnafyenicrit  that,  tka  ponce  Biade,  he  sslgikt  be 

{(?***»  ■  d  Corroflpondoaoe.'} 

»  not  appear  to  us  to  negative  the  alleged  oAi  U>  Pax 

'■'©tea 
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*  The  second,  Lord  Shelburne,  has  uncommon  abilities,  great  a 
ami  loves  you  sincerely.     I  need  suy  no  more  to  you  of  him  thsnutl 
lie  cannot  with  decency  or  ability  remain  as  ho  no\?  is;   if  be  las  W 
employment  it  must  be  a  very  high  one,  and  be  will  fill  it 

Fox's  stipulated  reward  t*      q  pe  :rage  for  himself,  in  addition 
to  the  one  already  conferred  on  his  wile.     So  far,  nil 
But  Lord  Bute  was  under  an  impression,  i  onfirmed  b 
burne,  that  Fox,  on  receiving  the  peerage,  would  resign  ibeFiJ 
Office,  and  this  he   positively  ,   declaring   that  sorii  i 

■  ifice  formed  no  part  of  the  understanding,  express 
plied.     Hence  the  curious  episode  entitled,  'T  Frand,' 

to  which  Lord  E.  Fitzmaunce  has 
judging  that  his  ancestor's  reputation  for  candour 
forwardness  is  most   materially   involved   in   it.      The 
versions  of  the  story  (to  which  we  recently  drew  atl 
conflicting.      Lord  Russell's,  adopted    by  the    Pi 
Liechtenstein,  runs  thus:  4Hc  (Fox)  stipulated  for  a  poemp. 
with  the  rank  of  Earl  as  the   reward  of  his  success.      A  baron] 
was   given   him,  but   the  earldom  was   withheld.      W 
Hute,   being  reproached   bv  Mr.  Fox  with   this  breach 

>•'.    "It    was    only    a    pious    fraud,"    Lord    Holland    Qui 
replied,  M  I  perceive  the  fraud,  my  Lord,  but  not   the 
Lord  Shelburne  is  not   mentioned  ;  and  Lord  Bute  is  madf 
apply  the  term  *  pious  fraud'  to  his  own  admitted  evasion 
a  pledge. 

Walpole's   version    is   more   plausible:    "Shelburni 
the   Fail    that    Pox    would    quit   the   Pay    Office    for    a  pcei 
but    Pox    had    only    stipulated    to    give    his     support 
reward.        He   now    broke   out    against    his    scholar,    rep 
him  i"i  concealing  Lord  Bute's  intention  ol  retiring,  and  sp**" 
of  Shelburne  to  every  one  as  a  pcrfidiirus  and   wj 
These  were  his  usual  words.     The  probability   was  that  She* 
burue  intended  to  slip  into  the  Pay  Office  himself.'  .  . 
favourite,  who  would  have  declared   Pox  his  successor,  SUlUM 
Lord   Shelburne  to  him,  and    in  his  pedantic   style,  called  tltf 
secrecy  be  had  observed  a  pious  fraud;    Fox,  he  said, 
would  not  have  en  in  the  management  "i  LiajMflt 

had  he  been  apprised  thai  he  (Bute)  intended  to  retire/ 

Lord  Bute's  positive  intention  to  retire  (suddenly  announ«iI. 
April  7th)  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  Lord  Shelburne  as 
and    Fox    lias   placed   the   real    ground    of  complaint    b< 
doubt.     On  that  very  7th  of  April  he  writes  to  Calcraft : 

1  As  every  mortification  I  meet   with,  and  they  aro  many,  w  °* 


irterty  Roriew'  for  Oct.  1873.    Art. »  SaUand  HcnisaT 
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nsequcnce  of  Lord  Shclburne's  conduct,  I  bcliove  it  were  better  wo 
ould  have  no  conversation  together  ou  tlie  matter.  I  do  not  mean 
it  be  attended  what  has  happened,  it  may  bo  quite  the  outran,-, 
t  nothing  disagreeable  could  have  happened  had  I  been  trusted  with 
y  own  affair.  He  ought  to  know  what  I  take  ill.  That  he  should 
r  months  together  know  that  the  Minister  ami  the  King  iiungiiiuJ  1 
tended  to  resign  and  never  toll  me  that  they  thought  so,  w. 
ir,  and  has  been  fatal,  unless  to  a  man  determined  to  I 
>rld  it  may  be  some  advantage  to  be  qnitu  sick  of  it.' 

Lord  Stanhope,  alter  correctly  stating  the  point  of  difference 
tween  Lord  Hute  and  Fox,  proceeds,  'Both  parties  now  np- 
talcd  to  Lord Shelburne,  who,  much  embarrassed,  *>;i*  obliged 
own  that  he  had  in  some  degree  extenuated  or  exaggei 
B  terms  to  each,  from  his  anxiety  to  secure  at  all  events  the 
jiport  of  Fox,  which  he  thought  at  that  period  essentia]  to 
a  Government.  These  misrepresentations;  Lord  Bute,  now 
rgivinp,  called  a  pious  fraud.'*  We  are  DOt  aware  00  what 
thority  Lord  Stanhope  describes  Lord  Shelburne  as  '  much 
abarr.i u ■■■!,'  01  owning  that  he  had  extenuated  or  exaggerated 
e  terms;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  in  this  *  Life  ' 
ni  he  had   no  cause  for  embai  rnssment,  having  been  B  faithful 

irate  interpreter  of  Fox's  precise  intentions  at  the  time. 
n  October  18th,  1762,  Fox  writes  to  bis  friend  Xicholl. 
tiohcld  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  Pay  Office,  to  tlii 

increments  that   would    be  required    in   the   contemplated 

I  his  leaving  it;  ami  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same 
ian,  his  subsequent  change  of  purpose  is  placed  be 
sputc.    Calcraft confirmed  Lord  Shelburne;  who, March  --'. 
writes  to  Lord  Bute  : 

'Calcraft  is  as  much  vexed  as  I  urn,  and  thinks  it  depends  a  great 
■J  on  your  representing  to  him  (Fox)  with  firmness,  how  unreasonable 
is  for  him  to  expect  to  go  to  tho  Honso  of  Lords,  and  to  go  abroad 
*h  a  great  place,  and  10,000/.  a  year  for  himself,  kiB  brother,  and 
"d  liigby.  and  that  that  will  not  fail  to  change  matters,  wh sj 
pe&rance  they  muke  at  present. ' 

T*his  passage  has  been  cited  as  referring  to  the  Irish  sinecure, 
Estih  was  onlv  1600/,  a  year,  Irish  currency.!  This  was  not  a 
':u  place  ;  ami  had  it  been  so  considered,  Fox,  retaining  the 
y  Office,  would  have  been  accused  of  expecting  to  go  to  the 
fcfxse  ol  Lords  and  to  go  abroad  with  two  great  places. 
-Another  of  Fox*s  intimates  was  equally   strong  against  him. 

*  Hi.t.' ch.  41,    i...  i  B  snoops,  titer  nterisg  toWalpole  iu  n  note,  adds 
'  ecuii.  Her  details  (inolndlng  Pcun  on)  vera  gh 

Hollnnd. 
'loom':,  'Traeta  a  i>l  TraaUseV  *el  ii.  MI. 
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Stopping  Rigby's  carriage  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  leaning oo 
the  door,  Fox  was  proceeding  to  expatiate  on  his  grievance 
when  Rigby  pushe<l  him  aside,  and  told  the  coachman  to  drive 
Oil,  saying,  '  You  tell  ymr  story  of  Shelburne  :  //»■  has  a  danied 
one  to  tell  of  you  :  I  do  not  trouble  myself  which  is  tkt 
truth.' 

Fox  persisted,  and  carried  his  point.       I  Ic  was  made  a 
and  allowed  to  retain  the  Pay  Office  till  the  Grenville  m 
turned  him  out  in  1765.     Rut  he  never  forgave  Lord  Shelbornt, 
and  never  left  off  complaining  that  he  had  been  betrayed. 

The  question   is  ably  treated    in   all   its  bearings  br  Lord  i 
Fitzmaurico,  and  his  refutation  of  Fox's   charge  01  dissimu" 
or  duplicity  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole;  but  if  has  come  tool 
if,  as  he  suggests,  the  traditional    impression    of  his    ancestor's 
Jesuitry  originated  with  and  mainly  rests  upon  that  char- 
imputation  sticks  like  one  associated  with  a  popular  am 
and    there    are   two   popular    anecdotes   embodying    the  general 
belief  in  Lord  Shelburne's  insincerity.     The  one  is  Gold 
naive  remark  :  *  Do  you  know,  ray  Lord,  I  neve]  -merite 

the   reason   why  they  call    you   Malagrida,  for  Malagrida 
good  sort  of  man.'     Lord  Shelburne  had  been  nicknamed 

ill.  alter  a  Portuguese  Jesuit.  The  othej  is  the  story  of 
Gainsborough  flinging  down  his  pencil  in  despair,  after  a  second 
failure  to  hit  oft'  a  likeness  of  his  Lordship,  and  exclaiming: 
*  D —  it,  I  never  could  see  through  varnish,  and  there's  an 
In  the  ■  Rolliad,'  again,  when  he  is  supposed  to  speak  in  cba» 
racter : — 

i  A  noble  Duke  affirms,  I  like  his  plan, 
I  never  did  my  Lords  !  I  never  can ! 


Plain  words,  thank  Heaven,  are  always  understood, 
I  could  support,  I  said,  but  not  1 


iys  o 


Lord  Stanhope  suggests  that  one  cause  (perhaps  the 
one)  of  this  general  imputation  on  his  sincerity  was  thi 
strained  politeness  of  his  address;  the  complimentary  ftrfc 
having  never  proved  successful  in  this  country,  where  we  «ip 
apt  to  pride  ourselves,  right  or  wrong,  on  our  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  plainness  of  speech.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
who  was  said  to  gain  hearts  as  readily  as  towns,  writes  to  d* 
Duchess:  *  You  know  I  am  not  good  at  compliments;'  and  the 
courtly  Chesterfield  would  fain  have  made  his  son  a  proficient 
in  the  less  obvious  kind  of  flattery : — 

'  That  flattery  which  attracts  the.  proud, 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent.' 
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In  one  of  Madame  du  Defland's  lettes,  written  when  she  was 
blind  and  eighty-two,  she  says:  '  Lord  Shelhurne  has  flattened 
me  extremely  :  he  assures  me  that  he  shall  come  again  next  year, 
»  uid  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me.' 
According  to  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  the  quarrel  between  I>ord 
Shelburne  and  Lord  Holland  was  destined  to  have  more  im- 
portant ulterior  consequences  than  either  of  them  could  fa 
loreseen.  Charles  Fox  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  his  father  was  never  to  be  trusted  again  ;  and  this 
ing  of  repulsion  largely  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
junction  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  the  younger  Pitt  in  1782.  But 
the  third  Lord  Holland  says  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  party: 
'  1  was  diverted  at  observing  that  Lord  Lansdowne  throughout 
attributed  the  backwardness  of  the  Whigs  (to  advances  made  l>\ 
him  in    '  Mr.    Fox's  jealousy  of  him,    whereas   Mr.   I 

was  of  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  "I  Mr.  Gray,  tin-  least 
lined  to  him,  and  the  others  had  not  only  a  distrust,  but 
an  unwarrantable  hatred  of  his  very  name.'  The  quarrel  HEM 
dearlj  the  cause  of  his  immediately  drawing  closer  to  Lord 
(    liatham. 

That  Lord  Bute's  confidence  in  his  young  co.uljutor  was  con- 
firm^   instead    of  being  shaken,    is   shown   by    his   continuing 
mploj  Lord  Shelburne  as  a  negotiator  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  (Government,  and  proposing   him    lor  Secretary  of  State 
'be   Premier  elect,  George  GienriUe,  who  objects   his  youth, 
■  inexperience,  and  the  onvy  and  jealousy  of  the  old  Peers: 

.     "  Were  Lord  Shelburne  (writes  Gronville)  the  dearest  friend  I  Lad 

*}*   tUo  world,  I  do  protest  I  would  advise  him  for  his  own  Bake  to 

Iodine  for  the  present  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 

^^Uatom  the  public   by  degrees  to  see  him  acting  in  business   in 

c>**i©  office  lower  than  what  is  now  proposed.     In  Buch  a  situation  ho 

.^{-Sljt  ripon  fur  tho  seals,  so  as  to  take  them  whenever  His  Maj esty 

lf*-H  be  disposed  to  give  them,  without  that  offence  which  auuh  a 

ac*<len  and  unprecedented  elevation  I  think  must  occasion.' 

J^^    does  not,  he  adds,  pretend  to  put  a  negative  on   those  whom 
lc*    King  should  approve,  nor  presume  to  suggest  who  is  the  most 
***»Jjer  lor  the  office: — 

If  your  Lordship  had  allowed  mo  to  consult  with  some  of  I 
'  *  must  bear  the  greatest  share  in  it,  I  should  then  have  either 
"-fled  my  opinions  or,  from  being  convinced,  should  havo  changed 
&*B.     But  since  I  am  vol  at  liberty  to  do  this,  I  must  entreat  y 
'  meantime,  to  inform  yourself  how  this  will  he  received  by  the 
[*^*  Xjcipal  persons  you  mean  to  confide  in,  and  to  ask  the  cool  opinion 
Central  and  indifferent  people.' 

Lord 


. 
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Lore!  Bote,  omnipotent  as  he  must  have  been 
nee  writes  to  him  in  this  fashion,  did  not  press  the  point;  <i»' 
Lord  Shelbarne,  after  twice  refusing  the  Presidency  oi 
of  Trade,  ended  by  accepting  it,  and  (April  7th)  writes  to  til 

noble  patron  :  *  As  to  myself,  be  assured  there  will  not  beanxx? 
<_rood-humoured  and  less  complaining  memher  of  the  Cabinet. 
in. I  mtv  decided.'  In  less  than  three  months  he  had  mautcnl 
to  come  to  more  than  one  decided  difl  uritb    tin 

taries  of  State,    and,   towards  the  end    of   June.     17  63,   he  «»i 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  resigning  by  Lord  Bate 
summer  and  autumn  of  that  year  he  is  again   busy  as  a  w 
tiator,  with  the  view  of  reforming  or  streng 
which  had   become  contemptible  to   the  country  as   well  as 
tasteful  to  the  King.     Grcnville,  formal  and  long-wind, 
his  Royal  master  to  extinction  :   and    Lord    I  hestcrfield   wri 
'  there  is  not  a  man  of  the  Court  side  in  the  House  of  Com  mi 
who  has  either  abilities  or  words  enough  to  eall  a  COM  h.'     Bi 
the  negotiations  proved  abortive  ;   neither  the  Duke  of   ! 
nor  Pit!  could  be  brought   to    terms,  and    the   nation 
what  Pitt  termed  a  '  rash  and  odious  Ministry'  at  a  momei 
a  prudent  and  popular  one  might  bare  prevented   the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  and  saved  the  constitution  from 
which   shook    it  to   and    fro  like   a    rocking   stone.      It    was  the 

ill'-   Ministry  that  passed  the  Stamp  Act;  and 
earliest  measures  was  the  issue  (April  24,  1763)  of  the  general 
warrant  against  Wilkes: — 

*  Jiy  November  fl7G3)  (writes  Lord  E.  Fitzinatirice)  the  Court 
finally  resolved  to  plunge  into  that  obstinato  caroor  of  unci 
tirmul  and  illegal  persecution,  which  ended  by  shaking  the 

If  and  immortalising  a  worthless  man.    The  Houbo  of  « 
was  full  ef  converted  Jacobites  and  soldiers,  whilst  the  li 

la,  undoubtedly  the  most  liberal  assembly  of  the  two  during  the 
first  half  of  tho  century,  was  rapidly  lusing  that  character.' 

All  historians  are  agreed  that  a  scheme  for  making  the  Roj  I 
authority   predominant  and    supreme,   had    been    formed   at   tin 
accession.     The  uniform  tone  of  the  King,  the  Princess  I> 
and   the  favourite,  leave   no  doubt   upon  the   point.      When  B 

[iamentary  approval  of  the  Peace,  carried,  as  we  have 
by    bribery   and    intimidation,   was  announced    at   St.  J 
1 N ow/  exclaimed   the  Princess,  *  my  son    is   King    < 
lie   was   very    neai      becoming   so   in    her    sense    oi 

kstone  has  called  attention  to  the  prophecy  of  Montcsquif 
'  that,  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  lib- 
bed,  go  the   constitution  of  England  will  in   time   I 

lib 
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,    will    perish;    it    will    perish    whenever    the    legislative 

shall  more  corrupt  than  the  executive.'     If  this  be 

must   have   been   tottering   to  its   fall    when  the  most  arbi- 

DfOOeedinga  of   the   executive  were  not    only  approved   by 

branches  of  the  Legislature,  but  exceeded  or  outrun  b\ 

stive  branch,  notoriously  under  corrupt  inffaenOQS.    *To 
a    man's  house,'  exclaimed    Lord  Camden,  '  by  virtue  of  a 

warrant,  in  order  to  procure  evidence*  is  worse  than 

Spanish    Inquisition;    a    l&W    under  which   no   Englishman 

risb  to  live  an  hour.'      No  less  incompatible  with   i 
utions  was  the  power    arrogated    by   the    House  of    ( 'om- 
to  condemn   without    trial,  and    create   disqualifications 
rote. 

Ikes'  services  in  *the  cause  for  which  Hampden  died  on  the 

ami  on  the  scaffold,'  h*w  bttto    unduly  depreciated 

ie  score  of  his  private  life  and  character,  especially  by  those 

1 1  iuli  I  t  in i  si-cure  a  monopoly  of  public  virtue  to  the  vVhigfi 

Russell  does  not  scruple  to  designate   him  as  'a  profligate 

Ithrift,  without  opinions  or  principles,  religious  or  political  ; 

impudence  Car  exceeded  ut>.  and  who  always  meant 

•men  he  cried  liberty.'      But  he  had  personal,  civil  and 

or  (if  Karl  Russell    prefers   it)  immoral  courage  of  the 

t  order;  and  we  have  heard  a  statesman  of  equal  eminence 

in  that  he  did  quite  as  much  as  Hampden  lor  that  cause. 

e    the  parallel,  and  this  ceases   to   sound    paradoxical.      If 

jwAcn   had  quailed   or  failed,  there  were  others  prepared   to 

his  place:    Wilkes   stood   alone.      The   national   spirit   was 

uglily  alive  when  Hampden  refused  to  pay  shipmoney  :    that 

was  crushed  out,  sleeping,  or  dead  when  Wilkes  began  his 

esperate   struggle   for   what    we    are   pleased  to  call   our 

ble  rights.     Above  all,  the  evil  councillors  of  Charles  1. 

impelled   to  shake  off  the  controlling  presence  of  Parlia- 

bv  way  of  preparation  for  their  work  ;   the  <\il    COUncillon 

rge    HI.    found    in    both    B  in-    readiest    and   most 

ve  instruments  of  high-handed   oppression  and  arbitrary 

'The   triplet   union    of  CrOWU,    Lords,    and    Commons 

t  England  displays  itself  u  it h  a   violence  and  a  candour 

statesmen  in  other  conspiracies  seldom  have  adopted.1   .  .  . 

it  was   an    Englishman   now  to   hope   for?      He   must   turn 

King,   Lords,  and   Commons,   and   look   up   to  God  and 

If  if  he  means  to  be  free.'  * 

Lord 


trains.     Wilkes,  although  ■  .  had  vrarm  sympatic 

I  knowledgn  an  J  taste,  polished  pleasantry,  ami  wit     Thin  may  M 
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Lord  Shclhurnr  bad  just  (April  20th)  become  a  mom1 
the  Cabinet    when   Lord  Halifax   issued   the   famous  warrant: 
but     the    heads    of   departments    then    acted    imlcji    ; 
one  another,  and  it  was  the   mode  of  executing   the  warrant 
combined    with    Wilkes*    spirited    n Wl*1  am ■■',     that     roused  tW 
people   from   their  lethargy,    and    taught   scheming   politician* 
that   something  more   than    a    place    or  pension    was   at   stale. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  1763,  Pitt  requested  an  intertill 
with   Lord   Shelburne,  which  lasted  three   hours.      The  result 
speedily  appeared.     On  the   24th,   when    the   House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  extend 
to  seditious  libels,  Lord  Shclburne's  three  Members  voted  in  tt> 
minority  against  the  (iovernment ;  and  when  the  same  resolu 
was    discussed    in    the    House  of  Lords,  he    voted    against 
Although  no  longer  in  office,  he  was  still  one  of  the  ro\ 
de-carnp  ;    and   on   firenville   reminding    the   King  of    the  fau 
and  asking  if  he  was  to  be  continued,  the  King  paused  a  moment 
and   then   said  :   '  No,  I  will   remove   him  :   he   has   acted  like  a 

looted  fmra  his  private  letters,  oao  of  which,  hitherto  unpublished,  may  be  tskro 
as  u  specimen.  It  is  addressed  to  M.  Suard  of  literary  note.  The  autograph  u 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Carlingford  : 

Is,  MowUy.  October  27. 17«fi. 
1  I  Imvo  just  finish. d.  my  deal  friend,  a  short  prayer  to  Eolus  for  a  nropitkxw 
passage' to  my  native  island  now  going  to  embark  with  a  vary  favourable 

wiuil.  Tim  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  yon  Bee  in  not  suffered  to  pmiil 
against  hu.1i  pi  ty  ne  mine,  and  the  very  winds  Been  Whiggish,  ami  of  our  footsie. 
I  may  say  too,  et  eoujurati  veniunt  ad  elaasica  vi 

il'l  I  own  it?  I  dare  to  you, — I  have  no  joy  in  the  near  prospect  of  beinr 
in  my  capital.  My  friends  there  are  ten  time*  more  impatient  to  La.t  me.  thaa  I 
am  to  return  to  such  a  econe,  when  1  have  known  so  i.  .    My  dV. 

however,  is  cast,  and  I  am  to  stand  the  hazard  of  it.  If  1  find  that  I  ecnanesa' 
my  hist.  Instead  of  being  led  by  them.  I  shall  quit  the  politic*)  of  the  iLar.oai 
return  the  lir-it  week  in  November  to  Paris,  to  yon,  to  pleasure.  I  am  already 
growing  grave.  I  .vent  the  Knglish  coast.  I  have  the  spleen.  I  am  errry  boor 
gains  tnrtler  from  my  daughter,  and  drawing  nearer  to  my  wife.  I  cannot  heir 
the  nought,    It  makes  me  more  sick  than  the  rolling  et-boat  eudn. 

The  captain  of  it  tells  me  that  my  acquaintance,  Ays  ^ord*, 

off  r. -l  I, in,  t'n  gxdneg  to  |  ai  hack  toCaliU  when  be  had  about  a  league  fno 
hence — the  sea  ran  so  high — yet  he  was  under  orders  I  aniediatel* 

i  am  Minister  in  England,  Ayscough  shall  never  command  a  single  rrgWol 
Sgslutyoa  I'r.iy  r.m.  niber  this.  I  ramemhei  Byng  would  tut  '.ul.'  a  country 
house  near  fin. -hi.  y,  because  he  must  sometimes  traverse  >  nranmrsa,  where  off* 
and  then  rohberios  were  oommitted.  An  Kngliah  admiral  afraid  of  being  robbedf 
1  declared  ho  was  a  coward,  and  from  this  circumstance,  before  he  was  sent  into 
ill    Mediterranean.    I  am  moro  convinced  of  it  from  this,  than  t ' ,  •!:»» 

artful  in  his  d.  fonoe,  so  perplexed  to  a  landsman.     I  am  a  very  Plutur 

*  If  my  dear  Monsieur  Suard  docs  not  tell  BM  ST  au  jrivebisi 
pleasure  from  England,   I  shall  never  forgive  him.     You  do  not  yet  know  aw 

•Ji.  ..r  you  would  not  r 

•  I  hag  my  '«  it  respects  to  Madame  Suard,  I  desire  she  would  do  one  tktog 
more  fur  you,  that  she  would  make  you  pulchra  prole  pareutem.* 

worthies 
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trthless  man,  and  Las  broke  his  word  with  me.'     This  impu- 
wition,  repeated  by  the  King  and  echoed  by  the  King's  friends, 
fcltliough   utterly  groundless,  may  have    helped   to  give  currency 
■he.  charge  of  insincerity  originating  with  Fox. 

i  more  than  a  year  after  to  i',s,  Lord  Shelburnc  lived 

in  comparative  retirement.     '  Whilst  his  enemies  at  Court  R 

ckening  his  character,  he  was  buying  MSS.,  entertaining  his 
friends,  making  a  lake  at  liowood,  and  restoring  order  on  his 
estates.'     During  occasional  visits  to  London,  lie  cultivated  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  became   the  centre  of  what  YVal|K>le 
calls  'the  little  knot  of  young  orators,' and  made  the  acquaint:!  m  m 
'ohnson,  Goldsmith,  and    Reynolds.      '  By  a   curious  coinci- 
dence (remarks  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice)  the  Stamp  Act  was  passing 
through  Parliament  at  the  time  that  the  statesman,  whose  whole 
rarecr  was  to  be  influenced  by  it,  was  being  married.'     The  mar- 
riage, which    took  place   in  February,  17i">,~i,  did    not  detain  him 
|    from   the  political   stage,   nor  prevent  him  from  taking  a 
Prominent  share  in  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act    He  divided 
u  ith   four  Peers  (Camd en,  Cornwallis,  Paulet,  and  Torrington) 
gainst  the  Declarator)    Eleaolataona     'With   these   five,'  says 
**aricroft,  the  American  historian,  'stood  the  invisible  genius  of 
!**>pidar  reform.'      Lord  Shclburne  steadily  refused   to  join  the 
'tofJcingham    Ministry,    partly  (it   is  suggested)  out  of  a  rooted 
jllslike  to    act    with    Lord    George  Sackville,    but    mainly  (we 
from    a    determination   to   throw    in    his    fortunes   with 
•tt,  through   whom  (July,    1766)  he  received  the  long  coveted 
*l>pointinent  of  Secretary  of  State,  notwithstanding  the  strongly 
r* -^pressed  dislike  of  the  King. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul,  writing  from  Comptcgne  to  Guerehy  in 

'i don,  after  expressing  his  surprise  at  Pitt's  acceptance  of  a 

I*^Orage   and    suggesting    some    changes    in    the    arrangements, 

JV"oceeds :  'Then  the  English  Ministry  will  have  a  certain  con- 

:  otherwise,  what  with    the  opposition  of  Lord  Temple, 

*?e    ineptitude  of  General    Conwaj,  the  \outh  and  possibly    the 

^/Kliness  (/tourderie)  of  Lord  Shelburnc  although  governed  by 

.  llt,    it    will    not    be  much    stronger  than    the   preceding  one. 

-ord  Chatham    has    undertaken    too  heavy    a  charge  in  being 

Governor   of  all    the    world    and    the  Protector  of  every- 

Jriere,   for   the    present,   we   leave   Lord   Shelburnc,   under  the 
l  of  his  predilection  and  in  the  office  of  his  ehoicfl  : 

1  hope  (eaya  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurico)  in  another   volume  to  give 
**   account  of  the  political  Lift  of  Lord  Shelburnc  in  office  and  in 

K^lnwition,  to  explain  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783  did  not  have 
2  E  2  Lord 
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Lord  Sbclburno  for  his  colleague,  to  give  some  new  details  as  to  the 
condition  of  tho  Whig  party  during  the  French  K  hi  da* 

a  picture  of  tho  society  of  which  Bo  wood  woe  tho  centre  during  uk 
latter  part  of  the  century,  and  to  describe  tho  connection  of  Priestley, 
Price,  and  Bcntham,  with  Lord  Shelburnc.' 

This  is  a  tempting  programme;  and  entertain] 

its  being  faithfully  and  ably  carried  out,  we  anticipate,  in  tiir 
completed  work,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to 
our  political,  literary  and  social  annals.  But  we  hardly  think 
that  the  noble  and  accomplished  author  will  succeed  in  obtaining 
for  his  ancestor  a  much  higher  place  in  the  temple  of  Fain 
he  has  traditionally  occupied,  or  will  realise  that  beau 
of  the  far  seeing  philosophic  statesman  with  which  the  glowiog 
fancy  of  *  Young  England '  was  impressed. 


., 
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Common    Schools  to   the    General   Assembly    of  th 
Ohio.     For  the  year  1872  (ending  August  .-51).      Columbus 
Ohio, 

8.  Annual  Report  (Forty-first)  and  Handbook  of  the  Comm* 
Schools  of  Cincinnati.     For  1870-71.     Cincim 

9.  Annual 
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mal     Report     (Forty-fourth),    Ar.,    of    Cincinnati.        For 
1873-74.     Cincinnati. 

,i//<   +lnuuitl   Report  of  Public.    Schools   of  the    State   if 
.oiiri.     Jefferson  City,  1<S73. 
Rules  of  the  School  <  '■■mniittee  and  Rerjulations  of  the  l'ublir 

Is  of  the  Cit'j  ...     is  72.    Boston,  U 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  \rcrmont  II, mi, I  ,f  I'diuatiim. 

With  the  Report  of  the  Secretary.     Made  September,  1~ 
Bnrlington,  1868. 

Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Vermont  Board,  Ac.      1869. 

Report  of  the   New   Haven    City   School   District   Boa 
Education.     Made  September,  1*72.     Ncwhaven,  1*72. 
K     The  Charitiet  of  NetD  York,  Brooklyn^  and   Statm   /.-/ 
J$y  Henry  J.  Camman   and   Hugh  N.  Camp.      New  York, 
1868. 

L  MERICAX  and  English  people  have,  in  good  part,  com- 
^sV_  miiuify  of  tare  j  there  is  also  a  strong  resemblance, 
taking  generally,  in  their  temper  and  characteristics  as 
I   i<  id  they  may  be  laiil\  said  to  hare  ■  common  li; 

f^.  But  in  some  other  respects,  and  in  respects  not  lea 
^.sportant,  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  nations  respc.  - 
"  aftly  have  come  to   \ye  what  tin  are   been  and  an 

rin  contrast  as  to  invalidate  all  inferences  which  proceed 
the  assumption  of  a  general  analogy,  in  regard  to  social  or 
Ideational  questions,  between   the    Tinted   States  and   our  own 
gantry.       Ignorance    or   forgetfulness   of  this    has    led    to    - 
1  <l<-spread   misunderstanding  in  both  countries   in  regard  both 
•natters  of  fact  and  to  points  of  theory. 

J'he  material  prosperity  of  the  people  ID  the  United  States 
*.|»scs  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  systematic  or  thorough 
location  of  the  people.  Them  is  no  class  in  the  States,  except 
■»  Coloured  people  and  the  Chinese,  that  takes  naturally  or  con- 
"•Hallv  to  service.  Certain  classes  of  the  Irish  of  recent  importa- 
****   act  as  servants  in  thi  ru  <  ities.     But  in  the     i 

*,,»-,rati<iii  this  is  at  an  end.  In  the  middle  and  Western  regions, 
" '  <  »n  the  farms  generally,  domestic  serranta  are  almost  unknown, 
*-*  hired  '  helps '  are  very  few  and  very  far  to  seek.  Hence  it 
*Ulta  that  the  whole  family,  from  ily  age,  have  to  work 

^lic  farm.      The  labour  of  the  lads  on  the  land,  of  the  girls  in 
laonae — often,  indeed,  also  on  the  land,  or  in  the  fanmard — 
precious  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  be  spared. 
:i5t  territories,  this  is  the  case  of  the  whole  jiopul.i- 

Lfndex  inch  cinnimstancei  school-attendance  is  tcaro 

t'lblc  for  most  of  the  elder  children,  except  when  farm-work  is 
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suspended.    That  is  to  say,  they  can  onl;  bool — especially 

the  boys— in  winter.  The  sehool-term  is  often  but  four  montbin 
the  year ;  or,  if  there  are  two  terms,  the  summer  school  H 
younger  children,  under  a  summer  mistress,  and  the  winter  tenn 
is  for  the-  ■•Idn  children,  under  a  superior  female 
under  a  master  ;  the  two  schools  being  quite  distinct.  Of  count 
under  such  circumstances  the  school  e.-mnut  Kljoj  (lie  services rf 
a  trained  teacher.  The  teacher,  throughout  the  States,  except  in 
few  of  the  largest  cities,  is  paid  by  the  month,  and  engaged  In 
the  term.  A  female  teacher  is  paid  on  an  average  about  thirn 
dollars  a  month,  a  male  teacher  about  fortj -five  dollars.  This 
CODld  never  remunerate  trained  teaehers  in  a  country  when1 
wages  are  so  high,  and  where  living  is  so  dear  as  in  the  States.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
public  school  teachers   in  tli  1  are  trained.!      The  1 

teacher  is,  commonly  enough,  a  farmer's  daughter  of  the 
bourhood,  considered  to  be  a  smart  scholar,  who  takes  the 
during    the   term.      If   the    teacher  is   a    man,    not    seldom   he  i* 
stil! — as  in  the  young  days  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  hiin*'ll 
such  a  school-teacher — a  college-student,  who  supports 
at  college  during  one  or  two  terms  by  what  lie  is  enabled  to  sate 
from  his  teacher's   stipend   during  the  rest  of  the   \ 
iiii>  be  a  minister  who  has  not  yet  found  a  charge.     It  is  still 
the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  Union — in  some  parts  even  <>( 
\iv.   England — for  the  school-teacher  to  board,  month  by  month 
about,  with  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It   is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  many  Normal 
Colleges,  correctly  so  called,  there  are  in  the  States,  and  iropos- 
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•  In  frogsJ  unil  agricultural  Maine,  a  State  in  which  economy  in  matter*  of 
public  education  appears  to  be  carried,  not  seldom,  to  the  length  of  n  public  weft 
the  average  payment  of  the  female  teacher  is,  or  wm,  according  to  the  W 
returns  that  have  reached  this  country,  $144.  In  Rhode  Island,  partly  a  man*- 
faetniing  State,  the  average  is  $39"72*;  in  Massachusetts,  it  riSM  DO  higher  tkffl 
$3J:ts> ;  in  Connecticut,  it  is  nearly  the  inmo— i32*€!  m  Maryland,  it  u  $45*: 
in  golden  California,  it  rises  to  $60*69 ;  in  Iowa,  it  i§  J 
V-'JTS:  in  Minnr-sota.  $24*67;  in  pleasant  and  careful  New  Hampshire,  cm  _"" 
old  New  BngJaad  Statee,  it  is  only  $24*33;  in  central  and  proaperoos  Okx1. 
it  \n  $29 ;  in  North  Carolina,  it  in  $20.  The  average  payment  of  a  male  tcacU* 
in  the  same  State*  U  ns  follows  :— Maine.  $33-17;  Rhode  Island,  $39  72,  the*"* 
as  for  female  teachers ;  Massachusetts,  $4509 ;  Connecticut,  $66 56 j  Marykai 
$1583,  the  some  as  for  femnle  teachers ;  California,  $74' 58;  Iowa,  $»*'' 
Michigan,  $49  25;   Minnesota,  $3739;  New  II  $3756;   Ohio. 

North  Caiollna,  $25  (•  Commiasi6nor*s  Report,  lST'J,'  pp.  608-9).  The  ei«n*M 
are  not  given  for  New  York.  The  exchange  value  of  the  American  doDsr '» 
about  3s.  X<Z.  ;  but  its  purchasing  power  can  nardbj  be  more  than  3*.  in  Englaoa. 
and  is  probably  not  no  much,  except  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 

t  •  Commissioner's  Report '  (167»  p.  xxix. 

Ok 
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*\e  to  arrive  at  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  teachers  in 
training   in  such  colleges.     Normal  Colleges  in  cities  are  com- 
monly, as  in  New  York,  High  Female  Schools,  With  a  Teacher- 
*  raining   Department,  but  a  small    proportion    of  the  students 
generally    have    any    thought    of    becoming    teachers.       Besides 
**"Viich,  many  of  the  college-students  in  training  as  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  only  remain  at  the  Normal  College 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks — one  short  term — while  comparatively 
few  ore  under  training  for  more  than  six  months. 

Wt  know,  in   general,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 

schools  and  teachers,  the  Normal  College  provision  in  the  States 

for  training  teachers  is  but  a  minute  fraction  of  what  is  provided 

in  this  country.     In  all  but  ten  of  the  thirty-three  States,  how- 

,  there  is  at  least  one  Normal  College,  and  in  most  of  the 

leading  cities  of  the  Union  there  is  a  City  Normal  College — 

.such    as    has  just  been    described.      In    these    institutions    the 

students  are  not  lodged  or  boarded  ;  or,  if  some  of  them  are,  it 

is  at  their  own  expense.* 

In  default  of  regular  training,  the  teachers  of  the  States 
commonly  form  themselves  into  Teachers'  Institutes,  which 
provide  for  frequent  periodical  branch  meetings  and  for  aggre- 
gate meetings  once  in  the  school  term,  in  order  that  tlie 
hers  may  compare  notes,  discuss  methods,  and  hear  lectures. 
These  Institutes  arc,  no  doubt,  very  useful  aids  to  earnest 
teachers. 

The  following  quotation  will  illustrate  the  statements  which 
have  just  been  made.  It  is  taken  from  the  4  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  for  the  School-year  ending 
August  31st,  1872/  It  will  be  noted  that  these  passages 
suggest  an  apology,  perhaps  it  should  be  said  they  furnish  the 
tons,  for  the  very  scanty  provision  of  Normal  Colleges  in 
United  States,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  backwardness  of 
great  State  of  Ohio,  where,  as  yet,  there   is   no   Normal 


*  Nearly  one-third  of  our  teachers  leave  the  profession  each  year  to 
Bgkg0    iu  other  employments.      Of  the   many  thousands  required 

to  supply  our  schools,  a  few  hundreds  only  intend  to  becomo  profes- 
t*s.  The-  expediency  of  establishing  special  'framing 
Schools  of  high  grade  with  complete  exhaustive  courses  of  study,  for 
the  large  non-professional  class,  may  bo  questioned.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  eonvinoa  the   tax-paying  population  of  any  State,  that  u 

•  The  namca  or  too  ten  def*ultinK  State*  ore  Ohio,  Delaware,  Kentucky 
— ,  lown,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 
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nemo  providing  for  the  thorough  professional  training  of  oven  0C6- 
fourth  of  this  class,  is  either  practicable  or  advisable.  It  will  be 
equally  difficult  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  the  value  of  the  product 
is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  production.  They  demand  mm  ex- 
pensive agencies  than  these  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  mcct- 
tain  if  possible,  what  they  arc,  and  whether  they  cannot  be  successfully 
employed. 

■  The  class  of  professional  teachers  in  our  country  will  long  be 
comparatively  small.  Tho  substantial  prizes  to  be  von  are  fcw. 
Teaching,  therefore,  in  the  near  future,  as  in  tho  past,  will  in  owst 
cases  be  a  temporary  calling  engaged  in  by  young  men  while  "  getting 
under  way ;"  and  by  young  ladies  unable  to  find  some  other  nn 
attractive  or  more  remunerative  employment.' 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  actual  state  <>1"  things  in  tbr 
United  States,  as  respects  school-terms  and  school-attendanc, 
has  been  atfordotl  by  the  legislation  of  Neti 
during  the  past  year.  The  first  legislative  attempt  in 
State  of  New  Vnrk  to  carry  out  *  compulsory  education1 
passed  into  law  on  the  llth  of  last  May.  The  provision* 
the  Act  are  remarkable,  and  to  an  English  reader  very  instnicii 
and  suggestive.  They  may  be  commended  to  the  pnrticu' 
attention  of  Mr.  John  Morley  and  others,  who  have  set  up  the 
United  States  as  an  example  to  Kngland  in  the  man 
elementary  education.  The  following  is  the  first  section  of 
Art  : — 

1  The  People  of  tho  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate1  ami 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows:  Section  L.  All  parents,  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  shall  instruct  them,  or  cans-  them  to  bo  in- 
structed, in  spelling,  rootling,  writing,  English  grammar,  geograpbj, 
and  arithmetic.  And  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
control  or  chargo  of  any  child  between  tho  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  shall  causo  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  ilny-thd, 
at  least  fourteen  iceekg  in  each  year,  eight  weeki  ai  bad  of  NsWei  tvttni- 
ance  ehall  he  cnnaecnticet  or  to  be  instructed  regularly  at  home  at  l&ui 
fourteen  mab  in  each  year,  in  spelling,  reading,  dec,  unless  the  i 
OB  mental  condition  of  such  child  is  such  as  to  render  such  iusiruc: 
inexpedient  or  impracticable.' 

The  second  section  proceeds  to  enact  that  no  child  uu 
fourteen  shall  be  employed  in  labour  or  business  dm 
sehool-hours  of  any  school-day  of  any  public  school  in  tb* 
school-district,  or  the  city  where  such  child  is,  unless  the  child 
shall  be  certified  by  the  school-teacher,  or  by  a  public-  school 
trustee,  to  have  attended,  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  preceding, 
a  public  or  private  school,  or  to  have  been  regularly  instructed 
at  home,  for  at  least  fourteen  weeks. 

TV 
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"The  text  of  the  Act  is  given  in  the  *  New  York  Christian 
Advocate*  for  lost  May  28th.     Such  ■  measure  as  this  would  be 

ad  no  value  in  this  country.  Hut  it  is  the  only  sort  of  enact- 
lAent  that  could  have  any  suitableness  or  force  in  the  State  of 
N  o-tv  York,  liven  so  much  could  not  be  WCQred  in  the  great 
»«-«ajority  of  States.      In  some  of   the  New  England  States,  where 

rc»a*imfui taring  towns  are  frequent,  and  when  population  is  iom- 

P^X'ativcly  dense,  compulsory  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  to  some 
extent  jiut  in  force.*  But  New  York  State  has  set  tl««-  example 
»*  regards  the  larger  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  by  educationists 
ir*     that  State,  feeble  and  inadequate  as  the  law  may  appear  to  us, 

tixc*    recent    enactment    is   boasted   of   as    an    important   step    in 

rt Vance. 

I  It  has  been  referred  to  here,  liov.rvii.  as  an  apt  illusti.it ion  of 
fcyu  signal  difference  between  English  and  American  social  cou- 
*Uinns  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
People  in  the  United  States,  even  though  thev  may  be  well-to-do 
and  many  of  them  independent  freeholders,  to  spare 
their  children  from  work  to  go  to  school  regularly  through  tho 
I'liere   is  one  provision  which  quoted  firon  the  Act 

that  should   not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  that  which  requires  that  at 
least  eight  of  the  fourteen  weeks  of  instruction  must  have  been 
consecutive.    This  points  to  the  probability  that  in  certain  cases 
0]  employer  would  prefer  to  send  the  child  to  sen 

at  tWD different  seasons — two  months,  perhaps,  in  the  winter,  and 
six  weeks  during  the  summer  term,  where  there  arc  two  school 
terms  in  the  year. 

When  the  best  is  made  of  the  matter,  however,  the  Haws  ami 
the  weakness  of  this  Act  are  very  evident;  Who  is  to  guarantee 
the  regularity  or  the  quality  of  the  home  instruction?  and  what 
sort  of  a  total  education  must  that   be  for  any  child  which   is 

*   /.'.  f,  Massachusetts,  Iihode  Island,  and  Connecticut.     Dut  direct  compulsion 
in  ti  -tales  assumes  a  totally  dift'mut  form  firon  what  is  found  a 

other  country,  and  Mich  a*  would  by  no  menus  a:?  rev,  uitlicr  with  tho  ideas  0 
needs  of  tbia  country.  The  truant  offices  (■■  Irfud  ok  tdooattoaeJ  policeman,  and 
is  not  au  officer  of  the  School  Board,  but  of  tho  State.  He  is  appjinted  to  dcul 
tly  with  th»!  boy  na  an  ofieuder  against  the  State  law,  lieing  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work.  The  offender  is  nut,  on  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate,  to  a  penal 
achool.  Sometime!  called  a  truant  MhfloJi  sometime*  a  b  <iii-.!ry,  or  a  place 

of  detention,  sometimes   a  reformatory  sebool.     The  parent  is   not 

lainst,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  mere  bvegnlul^f  of  j-chool  attendance  aa 
il  found  Idle— neither  at  school  nor  Jit  work— that  i»  his  offence. 
4rae  very  young  boys  are  nut  thus  dealt  with;  hut  wy  young  beji  la 
is  not  as  yet   thought    to   bu  of  much   importaneu   U>  *eud  tu  I 
nt  officers  are  hardly  known  any  win re  out  of  the  Now  England  Steles,  and 
ere  only  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  New  England. 

given 
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given  by  to  untrained,  by  an  amateur  I  ^uch  must  ge- 

rally  be  the  case),  in  snatches  of  three  or  fool  months  once  n-jm^m 
or  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  hrice  in  the  year?    Sneb  compuU 
i-ilucation  as  that  of  New  York   State  would  be  counted  aliQosf 
worthless  in  this  country. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  American  pcoj' 
asa  whole,  arc  an  intelligent  and  reading  people.    Tin  ins 

an  ■  middle-class  nation,  who  have  for  the  most   part   had  li 
school-teaching,  but  whose  intelligence  has  to  t£e 
been  itimnhtod  and  developed    by  circumstances.      J 

born   into  a  world  of   aetive,  eager,   restless   enterprise,  and 
universally     diffused     individual     responsibility  —  comm 
social,   political  ; — where  the   ready  change  of  general   inf< 
tion    is   in    continual   circulation ;   where   knowledge  and  ijim  1 
faculty  pay  a  thousandfold,  and    pay  at  once;  where  there  i 
every    incentive    to   enterprise,    every    opportunity    for 
where  the  cheap  newspaper  has  for  some   .  ns  been  ii 

every  man's  hand  ;  where  the  best  literature  of  England  is  the 
cheapest   book -reading   to   buy,   and    the  tj    wber* 

no  dead-weight  of  hereditary  pauperism  has  for  ages  draggr** 
down  the    general  standard  of  intelligence,  and  held  back 
development    of    the   national    energies    an>  roes, 

rising   population   of  such   a   country,   if  the  bul   lcsrwd 

reading,  writing,  a  little  commercial  arithmetic,  and  the  lowest 
rudiments  of  geography,  during  their  school-years,  can  htnUj 
Gail   outside  of  BCtUMM,  ami   alt-  e  over,   however 

short  they  may  haw  been,  to  learn  enough  besides  to  anj 
them  forward  in  life,  as  their  opportunities  open  before  them, 
and  to  enable  them  in  some  fair  proportion  to  cultivate  their 
genera]  intelligence.  The  Americans  are  accordingly  an  in* 
telligenJ  and  well-informed  people,  although  this  is  by  o° 
means  the  result  of  anything  like  a  widel> -diffused  or  K»* 
perior  ayttem  of  school-education.  One  of  their  great  wtfu 
ts  such  a  system.      Intelligence  and  ambit  i  .-ugn 

culture    or    educational     discipline,    stamp    the    character 
very    much  of  the    conversation,    the    oratory,    the    newspaper* 
writing,  of  the  States.     There  would   be  less  of  * highfaluti**' 
and  less  of  slang,  if  there  were  letter 
education. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  schools  in  the  Un»*^ 
States  is  the  extensive  employment  of  female  teachers.      In  P 

i,.  ..f  about  2400  publ  1-teachers  employed,  no  fr**** 

than  2100  are  female  teachers.      Young  wo 
be  seen  teaching  scholars  of  the  other   sex    little 
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lemsclves.     This  has  sometimes  been    landed   M   on- 
dmirable  puints  in  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  Am  liool 

vst«>m.  hi  simple  truth,  however,  it  is  tin-  rrsult,  not  "1  theory 
boice,  but  of  necessity.  Men  do  not  give  themselves  to 
teaching,  because  it  doaa  not  pay  to  do  so.  The  remuneration  of 
•chool-teacben  in  the  States  is,  as  a  ruin,  very  low,  $45  a  month 
Ix-inp,  as  we  have  seen,  about  the  average  pay  for  men.  I 
in  tin-  immense  o  t  tnised  sehool-system  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  §1000  per  annum  is  considered  bigfa  paj 
for    a  public    school-tenner,  being,    in   purclm  mvt   not 

re  than  150/.  English.  §3000  is  the  highest  salary 
ny  male  principal  of  a  Grammar  S«  hool|  1600  is  the  low 
These  amounts  are  much  loss  in  proportion  than  experienced 
toasters  of  our  large  public  schools  in  this  country  of  the  eor- 
i  toding  classes  are  paid,  whether  masters  of  Board  Schools,  or 
^oluntarv  schools,  or  public  endowed,  or  Grammar  Schools  .' 
whereas  wages  and  salaries  in  general  rule  mueli  l.i-_-!iei  ha  ) 
'  <>rk  Ihan  in  England.f  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  excess  of 
females  orer  males  throughout  all  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union 
having  for  some  l  ms  past  di  i\  en  women  into  every  avenue 

of  employment  which  seemed  at  all  possible,  they  hare  >  om 
Crowds  to  seek  for  situations  as  tea<  hers  at  salaries  which  could 
never  have  been  offered  to  men  in  the  hope  of  retaining  their 
permanently. 
Hi  opens  forth  a  special  view  of  the  condition  of  society, 

and  especially  of  women,  in  the  Eastern; States,  which  has  seldom 
been  understood  in  this  country,  but  which  is  fruitful  in  the 
I  ination  of  anomalies  otherwise  unintelligible.  While  in  the 
i  the  Far- West,  especially  the  gold  and  mining  regions, 
women  arc  but  in  numbers  a  fraction  as  compared  with  the  men  ; 
in  the  Eastern  States  so  large  a  proportion  ot  the  men,  especially 
the  most  manly  and  energetic  among  them,  have,  for  several 
generations  past,  been  continually  drawn  away  to  the  exuberant 
and  boundless  West,  that  the  women  have  found  themselves 
everywhere  crowding  each  other  very  inconveniently,  ami  con- 
stituting a  surplus  quantity  which  above  all  things  needed  to 
be  absorbed  or  provided  for  in  some  way  of  honest  employ- 
ment. Even  40  years  ago  this  fact  had  produced  one  striking 
Eilt  which  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  many 
According  to  the  ]a*t  rahuns  (1872)  the  average  annual  salary  for  each 
ior  in  State  xn  |G43  37  ;  for  the  rural  district*, 

.«•  generally,  1372*86. 
|   DOOM  York  is  at  least  double  in  proportion  what  it  h   in 

j>mlmi.    New  York  eonddec  that  notli  le-tMrd  of  their 

i  be  calculated  for  rent     A  genlkmau'ij  dress-suit 
oeta  20L,  and  all  oilier  tttiekl  of  appaisl  are  in  proportion. 
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English  authorities.     The  reputable  and  energy  btosof 

New  England  freehold  farmers.  Boding  at  that  time  ui 
probabilities  of  fairly  remunerative  employment,  tame  > 
the  country  fa  the  factories,  then   but  recently   establish 
.it  Lowells,  Cor  example,  ami  became  factory  -workers.    Thcj 
lived  together  in  respectable  boarding-establishments,   n  il 
organised     by     themselves.     These    factory- workers    an 
boarding-establishments   were,    30  or    10   years    BgO,    tl 
ration  of  British   travellers,  who,  after  visiting  them,  Ian 
the  terribly  inferior  condition  of   English    f:iet.u\ -workers,  sad 
moralised  as  to  what  superior  education  and    republican  insl 
tions  had  done  even  for  factory-operatives  in  model  Massachusetts 
I:  teemi  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  if  the  daughta 
decent  Scotch  farmers, or  thrifty  and  self-respecting  W 
land  *  statesmen/  had  agreed  to  migrate  in  hundreds  to  obtaii 
work  in  Lanarkshire  or  Lancashire   cotton-factories — supposioc 
such  factories  to  have  been  suitably  organised  and  mai 
would    have    formed    as    intelligent    and    everyway    sui 
body   of   factory-workers   as  ever    gathered    at    Low 

The  glory  of  Lowells  seems  now  to  have   greatly   WW 
female  education  in  New  England  improved  and  develop*!. 
young   women  found  school-teaching  To  offer  better  and 
congenial  attractions  to   them   than  the  mills  ;  tin 
other  waya  of  employment  in  every  respect  more  suitable. 
the  same  time  the  influx  of  Irish  labour  to  the  manufai 
centres,  especially  as  the  trade  developed,  supplanted  the 
England  girls, and  lowered  the  whole  tone  and  style  of  tbefw 
com  munity. 

Hut  the  movement  of  female  population  had  begun,  and  it  98 
not  likely  to  cease  or  to  be  intermitted.     It  came  on 
power  of  an  invasion.     The   women  must  and  would  find  «ot 
have  work.     Whatever  they  could  do  to  get  thcmsi 
able  living,  that  would  they  not  be  barred    from  doing.     1 
invaded    the  stores;  not   only   behind    the   counter,    but 
cashier's  desk  they  took  their  place.      They  manned,  not  BflkfaSi 
the  merchant's  offices  ;    they  poured   into  Government  depart- 
ments, whether  in  the  different  States,  or  at  the  national  Cap 
Alike  at  Boston,  New   York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
departments  t>\  public  service,  the  post  offices,  the  I 
long  been  chiefly  occupied  by  women.      In  the  Bureau  oJ 
tion,  lor  instance,  at  Washington  may  be  seen,  in  mom  afi 
young  women   at  work,  reading,  writing,  preparing  documsnti 
answering  letters,  making  abstracts,  or  writing  I 
or  under  the  direction  of  the   few  gentlemen — commissioners  I 
secretaries — employed  in  the  Bureau.      So  also  in  the  Pe 
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the  same  city,  ladies  are  employed  in  many  departments  of 
in  iii-,  notably  iu  the  foreign  translation  sod  coTresyocdcaec 
ilcpartment  Of  the  ladies  thus  employed,  there  trail  be  no 
|uestion  that  many  are  from  New  England  ;  although,  no  doubt, 
at  Washington,  Philadelphia  contributes   its  due  proj  It 

need  harrllv  he  said  that  the  telegraphs   throughout  the  country 
xve  very  largely  worked  by  female  operators. 

The    passion    for  literary    distinction,    and    the  demand   for 
nedical  education  and  diplomas  which  have    been   so   character- 
istic  of   American  women,   are   t rateable    to    the    same    origin. 
Both  these  forms  of  female  energy  appear  to  have  originated  in 
New  England.     There  literary  distinction  had  become  to  women 
means   ol   Livelihood,    because   die   learning  profession  was 
virtually  almost  in  their  hands  ;  and  there  the  universal  necessity 
emunerative  female  employment  led  women  to  press  into 
he  medical   profession.     Why  should  they  not  have  the  oppor- 
unity  and  the  right  to  minister  medically  at  least  to  their  fellow- 
II  nurses  must  be  women,  and  if  nurses,  being  women, 
must  receive  a  quasi-medical  training,  why  might  nut  women 
pursue  the  same  direction  somewhat  fartlai  t 

Hence,  again,  the  special  passion  for  abstract  and  somewhat. 
uline  studies  which  took  hold  first  of  New  England  girls, 
then  of  American  women  generallv.  If  these  girls  wire  t-i 
1  teachers — teachers,  if  they  could  win  their  way,  in  high  schools, 
and  teachers  not  only  of  girls  but  of  boys,  they  would  need  to  have 
their  faculties  braced  and  disciplined  by  severe  studv,  and  indeed 
lid  have  immediate  need  to  be  instructed  in  specially  mas- 
culine subjects  of  study,  including  in  particular  mathematics  end 
exact  science.  That  all  this  has  been  often  carried  much  too  far 
tin  re  can  be  no  doubt.  No  writers  have  said  and  shown  mil 
with  so  much  emphasis  as  American  writers.  The  American 
in,  at  least  the  New  England  system  of  educating  women, 
is  one-sided,  and  has  been  overstrained.  This  is  no  doubt  one 
among  various  causes  which  ha  ributed  to  that  physical 

deterioration  of  the  race,  ami  especially  that  imperfect  physical  de- 
pment  of  the  women,  which  is  now  one  of  the  troubles  of  New 
England,  and  full  of  sinister  omen  for  the  future  of  the  population, 
whether  in  respect  of  its  increase  or  its  quality.  But  the  point 
now  under  our  attention  il  the  condition  of  things  which  has  led 
naturally  to  the  sort  of  education  for  women  that  has  been  so 
prevalent  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union. 

All  this  brings  us  back,  however,  to  the  point  from  which  this 
digression  arose,  viz.,  that  the  prevalent  employment  of  female 
rather  than   male   teachers  in  the  States  is   the  mere  result   d 
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natural  causes,  and  not  any  point  of  theoretic   calculation,  i 
practical  excellence.      It  would,  beyond  question,  be  bett. 
accounts  if  the  young  women  were  in  much  Larger  p; 
destined  to  be  given  in  marriage,   and   to  devote   themselves 
family  cares  and  child-training  at  home,    and  it    public  sc 
teaching  were  far  more  largely  10  tin*  hands  of  trained  and  i 
masters.      But  whilst  the  remuneration  is  BO  low,  and  there  are  J 
many  women  in  the  Eastern  States  for  whom,  apart  from  f&i 
life,  employment  must  be  found,  this  feature  of  American  scb 
is  not  likely  to  change. 

There  never  has  been  any  such  thing  as  a  national  system  t 
public  school  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
bilit  v  ol  providing  and  regulating  public  education  rests  : 
and  directly  with  the  school  district,  or  the  town  or  townships 
the  city  or  municipality,  or  the  county,  as  the  case  may  I 
The  State  has  no  power  to  enforce  any  method  or  law  of  educ 
tion  either  on  schnol-di strict  or  on  town  or  township,  OH 
or  on  county.  The  country  is  covered  with  many  thousands  i 
independent,  or  all  but  independent,  educational  republic! 
Tbtfre  never  has  been  any  national  law  of  educati* 
there,  until  the  year  1868,  even  any  national  department 
liwuMii  of  edueation.  The  reports  of  this  department, 
L868,  are  before  us  as  we  write.  All  that  the  Bureau  h* 
power  to  do  Is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information,  and  to  into* 
mate'general  views  in  its  Annual  Report.  It  has  no  authority  \ 
whatever,  not  even  to  insist  on  information,  from  the  partk* 
to  whom  it  makes  application.  The  Reports,  how. 
by  the  Bureau,  not  only  give  very  valuable  information, 
cannot  fail  to  have  great  moral  force  and  great  directi- 
They  embrace  national  education  in  the  widest  sense,  pritnan. 
secondary  (to  use  the  English  phrase),  and  Collegiate  orlfi- 
versitv;   and   also  technical   education   in  its  different  brand)* 

There  is  more  illiteracy  in  the  States  than  has  been  get; 
supposed   in    England.       There    were   altogether  in   the  L"nil« 
Slates,  according  to  the  Census  of  L870,  of  the  population  W 
years   old    and    upwards: — unable   to  read,   4,528,084;    unaWf 
to    write,    5,658,144  J     of    whom    4,880,271     were    native-U^ 
Americans.     Of  the  5,658,144  unable  to  write, 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.     It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Southern  States  illiteracy  greatly  prevails;  that  in  Alabama,  (<* 
instance,  more  than  half  the  population  over  ten  years  are  nnaK* 
to  write.     But  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  so  large  sf*" 
portion  of  the  population   of  the  Northern   and  Central  StiMi 
'enlightened     free    States,'    are    illiterate.        In    Ml  Mir 
8*42  percent,   are  unable  to  write  ;  in  Yermon 
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k  State,   708   per  rout.,   being  ■  total  of  230,271  illiterates 
•»"vt-r    ten    TeaEfl    old:   in  Ohio,    8*86   per  cent.,  being  a   total  of 
V73,172  illiterates;    in  Indiana,  10*1)1  pet  Cent,  being  a  total  of 
\ -27,1-21;   in  Illinois,   738   per  cent.,   or   133,5o4  ;   in  Pennsyl- 
vania,   where,   however,    there  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
Moored  people — where,  also,  an- tin-  chief  seats  of  heavy  manu- 
icturing  labour — the  percentage  is  8'5ti,  and  the  total    number, 
356  ;  in  Rhode  Island  we  find  the  high   average  of  13*62 
per  cent,  or  21/.'21    illiterates.     In  these  States,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the   vast   majority  of  the  illiterates  must   belong  to  the 
white   population.     It    is  remarkable   that  in   the  two  States  of 
:1,  where  school-teachers  are  the  worst  paid,  and 
w  here  parsimony  in  school  provision  the  most  frequently  passes 
into  niggardliness,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  lower  than 
ewhere ;    in    New    Hampshire    the    percentage    is   3*81;    in 
*'iine,  3'86.      This  suggests  that   the  abundance  of  fairly  edu- 
FOnng   women,  joined    to    the    absence    of  manufacturing 
"icluatries  in  these  States,  has,  07 keeping  the  market  for  seli.iol- 
^acbers  continually  supplied   from  the   families  of  the    farm- 
s°ttlers,  kept  down  the  rate  of  pa\m<  nt  far  tea*  i 

.The  first  Census  returns  of   illiteracy  made  in  the  States  were 
,r*     1840,  when  the  Union  was  rudely  disturbed  from   its  m 

nplacency  as  to  the  subject  of  education,  by  learning  that 
x\»  t  hin  its  limits  there  were  more  than  half  a  million  of  white 

teens  over  twenty  unable  to  write.    Since  that  period  t! 
lI*ve  been  returns  at  three  Censuses  ;  but  yet  it  appears  difficult 
cone  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
^'literacy    in    the    States.      In    Barnard's    'American  Journal  of 

•<iucation'  for   1869,  Dr.  Leigh    discusses  the   question  in 
'I'lbo rate  paper,   but  seems   to  arrive  at  no  settled  conclusi 
*t  appears,  indeed,  that    there  are  strong  suspicions  as  to   the 
t^Ust worthiness  of  all   the  Census  returns,  and  especially  that  of 
i860.      Since  Dr.  Leigh's  paper  appealed  the  Census  returns 
*S70  have  been  published. 

'X'De  Comparative  result  for  the  four  Censuses  is  as  follows  : — 
«n  1840,  the  percentage  of  white  adult  illiteracy  to  the  total 
adult  population  was  '.'  ;  in  1850  it  rose  to  11  ;  in  I860  it  fell 
Wj  9  again.  In  1870,  the  percentage  of  total  adult  illiteracy  for 
White  and  coloured  people  is  returned   at    17   for  men  an 

women.  This,  however,  includes,  to  give  a  round  apjuoxi- 
*ii:it</  estimate,  which  is  as  near  as  wc  can  come,  two  millions 
?ind    a    half  of  adul      Coloured    persons.      The   total    number   of 

the  last  Census  returns  as  18,586,000. 
I  l    the  2,500,000  Coloured  adults    be   subtracted,  there  remain,  in 

nd  numbers,  10,000,000  of  white  adults.     The  total  number 

of 
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of  illiterate  adults,  male   and  coloured,  is  returned  a^ 
Lei  us  ii. m  assume  that  of  the  2,500,(MHJ  coloured  adults, 
all  are  still,  as  in  the  former  davs,  illiterate,  and  subtract 
coloured  illiterates  from  the  total  amount  of  adult  ill 
the  nation,  there  will  then  remain,  in    round  nurnl>ct 
and  a  quarter  adult  white  illiterates  out  of  an  adult  whit 
lotion  "f  l'i.OOOjUOO,  showing  a  proportion  of  nearly  8  pe 
If  we  have  materially  over-estimated — as  it  is  not  unlikely  *' 
have — the  present  illiteracy  of  the  coloured   people  thro 
the  States,  the  8  per  cent,  estimate  for  white  iilitera 
proportionately  too  small. 

Dr.   Leigh  sums  up  the  revelations   made  by  the  three  first 

Censuses.       As  to  that  of  1840,  he  savs  :  — 

'The  common  impression  that  whit©  illiteracy  is  to  be  found  spe- 
cially among  the  "  poor  whites  "  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  State*,  tf 
at  onco  Been  to  bo  an  error.  In  the.  six  Northern  Slave  States — Marj"- 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Missoori- 
which  aro  rather  farming  than  plantation  States,  thero  were  mw* 
larger  numbers  who  eonld  not  road.  Tho  very  general  idea,  tl*o, 
that  the  free  North  is  free  from  this  calamity  is  seen  to  be  a  misttke. 
there  being  twico  as  many  white  illiterates  in  tho  Northern  tiff  d 
States  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, — as  thctt 
were  in  the  plantation  Slavo  States.  And  we  were  evidently  by  ** 
I  indebted  to  our  foreigu-born  population  for  any  very  large  put 
of  this  evil,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  existed  at  that  time  chiefly  in  uW 
States  into  which  the  immigrant  had  then  hardly  begun  to  penetrate; 
and,  besides,  the  great  tide  of  unlettered  immigrants  had  then  hanll; 
begun  to  flow  toward  our  shores.' 

As  to  the  Census  of  1850,  Dr.  Leigh  says: — 

*  This  map  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the  same  great  painful  fact- 
ignorance,  widespread  and  spreading — not  limited  to  unfavonrtJ 
regions,  but  uniformly  diffused:  an  evil  of  native  growth  rather  uto 
of  foreign  origin.  Still  tho  bookless  white  population,  though  stead- 
ing by  teuB  of  thousands  in  the  plantation  States,  aro  more  raultiU- 
dinous  in  the  farming  Slave  States  and  in  the  Northern  States.  -A*! 
now  wo  see,  directly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  mainly  among  the  peopU 
born  and  bred  in  our  own  country.  Tho  gnat  increaet 
calamity  is  conspicuous  here.  All  over  tho  country  we  find  ok 
American-born  citi  ■■-  ing  up  untaught.' 

During  the  decade,  1850 — 1860,  the  number   of  illiterai 
Iv  increased,  but  the  proportion  appears  to  have  diminish 
especially  among  the  native-born  illiterate,     All  these  st 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Leigh  and   Horace  Mann,  require  to 
liken  as  liable  to  large  correction  in  one  direction. 

'  The  numbers,' says  Dr.  Loigh,  'must  be  understated — i 
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Yery  many  who  oould  not  read  were,  doubtless,  unwilling 
to  be  so  reported.  Many  who  could  road  but  a  few  words  would, 
liiiibtle88,  report  themselves  as  able  to  read.  We  may  safely  take 
Horace  Mann's  judgment,  and  add  30  per  cent,  to  the  figures  of  the 
Census  on  this  point  for  its  undoubted  nnder-estimates,' 

Whoever  has  lately  conversed  with  the  candid  and  intelligent 

officials  of  thi»  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  will  be  Iull\ 

prepared  to  believe  thai  the  Census  returns  of  illiteracy  nod  onlj 

e  in  1860  and  former  years,  but  are  still  quite  as  far  below 

the   truth   as   these  high  American  authorities  state*       In  the 

tmmissioncr's  Report,  no  attempt  is  made  at  comparison  with 
mer  Censuses.  The  Commissioner  states  the  bare  tacts 
they  are  given  to  him,  17  per  cent,  male  illiteracy  on  the 
whole  population,  white  and  coloured  ;  23  per  cent,  on  the 
female  population.      This  condition   of  things  is  too  stl\ 

*  national  evil.  Foreign  immigration  scarcely  enters  into  it  as 
i  appreciable  element  The  Commissioner,  for  patri 
asons,  tries  not  to  make  the  best,  but  rather  the  worst  of  it. 
He  extends  his  estimate  of  illiteracy  proportionately  below 
children  of  ten  to  children  of  five  years  old  (five  to  nine  inclu- 
sive), lie  accordingly  estimates  as  either  now  illiterate,  or  as 
u«»\v  in  such  circumstances,  between  their  fifth  and  tenth  year, 
tl..it  they  arc  sure  to  grow  up  illiterate,  no  less  than  0,621,086 
of  the  population.  Alter  excluding  children  under  five,  his 
iclusion  is  that  th<-  proportion  of  the  entire  population  now 
professing  to  he  aide  to  read  and  write  is  uo'Sd  per  cent. 
Hut  he  adds:  'How  many  [of  these]  have  any  instruction 
in  reckoning,  or  know  anything  of  the  grammar  of  our  language, 
or   the    history  or  geography    of  our  country,  we   cannot  tell  as 

any   one    who   will    realise   the   actual   situation    of   thou- 


urfouslj  i 
;  authoritative  statement :— *  At  ni 
ten  under  the  Act  of  Ksj  Saber  ol  'h-aths 

uiteUtaat-iiiarbUali  risen  above  two-third*  « 
.  us  thai  number  is  deduced  from  the  experience  of  other  ooanti 

tn  the  cxnerieni  own  country  baft  u  d  -a. "torn 

ration,  and  from  the  ascertained  law  of  Hit-  nations]  increase.'    Bo  we 
ii  the  'Bepojrf  on  the  Ninth  Census  of  tho  United  States,  1870/ 
We  ft  id  that  'the  Census  of  the  1  doe«  not 

maU  tii-rate  of  State*  and  section*,  and  far 

the  effect  of  tho  various  conditions  of  life  on  tho  di 

-ii,  Esq.,  the  able  and  eourteoui  ehi  4  the 

au  of  Stat:  lied  in  Uie  Census,  it  appears  that  the 

•  in  tr  oant     With  this  ■  lemons t rated  fact  in 

*-,  it  will  appear  loll  fablj  sad  .Mr.  Horace  Mann  are 

right  as  Ui  the  umler-estiinnto  of  illiteracy  in  the  QODJBS, 
CooiniitfHioaer's  Report,*  187*,  pp.  vii.,  viii. 

Vol.  VdZ.—No.  2  76.  2l  sands 
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satuls   of  American   settlers,   buried  and  sequestere d  many  a. 
I  inil<-  away  fro  111  railway,   in    the  dep« 

of  vast  regions  only  inhabited  at  very  distant  intervals  by  lc 
settlers  like  tli<  mix*  iv.  s.  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how 
settlers  may  become  utterly  ignorant  and  almost  eavaj 
are    not     ideas    which    pre    art-    accustomed    to    associate    w 
Anicrican     citizenship.        We     think     only    of    .smartness 
restless  activity.      Hut    not  the  less   are  they  true  ideas.       1  b  I 
who    turn    CToind    the   Allcjjhanies,   b  Philadelpl 

uinati,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  glimpses  there  \     •  > 

the  country  stretching  far  to  the  Sooth.     There  away,  bet*  • 

Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  still  down  £  !»i«l 

similar  desolate  mountain  ranges  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  thro* 
a  stret'-h  "i  country  which  has  been  preserved  from  l  -rai- 

nation  of  slai  I  comparative  infertili 

American  walking  tourists  found,  only  a  year  or  two  since,  ^ 

have  described  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  a  condition 
primitive  rudeness,  which  l>eforrhand  would  have  been  tboii_ 

impossible.     In   this  region  conun 

ana    far   between,    and    whatever    may    have    been  *** 

I   is  rerj   LikeJ)   to  !»•  lost  in  after-life,  for  want  of  •• 
accessible    literature,      liven    the  newspaper  finds  its  wa\    * 

seldom  indeed  into  the  homesteads  of  that  region.     In  ■  ma] 
the  comparative   illiteracy  of  the  United  States,  in  its  differ         , 
portions,  published  in  the  I  Report,  and  reproduced  *nj 

i  m  (  Minn  i   "  Report  '  for  1  *72,    '  / 

..1  Weal  Virginia  Mnerallr — notaSlavi  it  mustbcreic. 

bered — is  marked  in  the  third  grade  of  darkness,  and  set  dowD   • 
averagi  I  mtofthe  whole  population;  wis** 

the  black  tract  of  ignorance,  which  lies  in  the  deep  interior 
this  district,  the  intermedin  ind  between  the  w  l 

part    of    Virginia,    Kentucky,    and    Tennessee,    has    a    fiehl 
darkness    all   to    itself,  its    minimum    average   of    illiteracy  br»j 
rated  at  \or   is   it    necessary    to    go   so 

away  into  the  depths  «>i  the  Continent  in  oi 

as  deep  as  in  Beat  'IV:  Thereniedi--.hu  J 

..I   Vew  jroxk  which  are  completely  shut  out  fro i  -cur 

Ue  world,  and  which  often  do  not  hear  of  the  in 
its  until  months  after  thes  have  taken  plsu 
..I  tlii-  are  Itata  I,  on  undeniable  authoritv,  in  New  York 
would  be  pronounced  incredible  if  repeated  in  this  J 

,  do  doubt,  to  this  condition  of  things  that  the  illit 
"I  the  I  s  owing. 

IVw  of  the  State  pear  to  have  made 

the  matter.      1  .  ulual  States,  for  the  most  pa  i 
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latural    centre  or  unity  ;  and   C.mpvss,  though   it  is  a  national 

Assembly,  has  no  power  of  direct  interference  or  control,  or 

it  it  has,  does  not  exercise  it,  over  the  individual  States  re- 
■  lively,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  public  education.  'Die 
Stato  requires,  at  least  most  of  the  States  require,  that  a  school- 
house  bis  provided  ;  and  some  require,  further,  that  school 
shall  he  kept  not  less  than  so  many  months.  Hut  there,  for  the 
most  part,  the  matter  ends,  except  so  far  as  pood  advice  from 
Mie  State  Secretary  and  the  State  Hoard  may  m.  In  18CJ, 
tile  State  Report  on  the  Common  Schools  of  Vermont,  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  system  works  in  that  long- 
settled  and  reputable  New  England  State. 

*  Here  (in  Vermont  State)  are  over  2000  little  educational  republics, 
practically  independent  of  each  other  and  all  tlio  world,  a  large 
number  of  them  being  rcraoto  from  intellectual  centres,  and  wedded 
*°  practices  which  were  necessitated  by  sparseness  and  poverty  in 
c*rly  times.  They  (the  school  districts)  have  been  able  to  say  to  all 
P^yected  improvements,  "  Keep  off !  wo  manage  onr  schools  in  our 
own  tray ;  and,  if  it  is  a  poor  way,  it  is  a  cheap  ono,  and  wo  mean  to 
Perpetuate  it"'— Report,  1869,  pp.  5,  6. 

*  he  entire  absence  of  central  authority  appears  in  every  pari 

I  ommissioncr's  Reports.     Matters,  indeed, arc  mending; 

statistical   returns  and  the  information  obtained  are  much 

*one  complete  than  they  were  at  first.     Hut  still,  although  the 

,sUroau  was  established  in  1868,  the  Commissioner,  in  1872,  had 

c"   report  that  seven  States,  headed  by  Kentucky,  made  no  return 

tl»e  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,    ami   that   sixteen   did 

:tn      give    the  'enrolment,'   during  the  year,    nor  the   average 

att*ndancc.# 

,*n  many  of  the  Southern  States,  as  might  be  expected,  not- 
,Tl»5,tandin«.r  that  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  war,  the 
!'lf  Mil-organisation  remains  in  something  like  a  chaotic  eondi- 
l<>n-  As  we  advance  northwards,  however,  we  Bod  enlight- 
^n<*<l  energy  and  high  moral  influence  struggling  bard  on 
*"li.-ill  of  education  against  all  difficulties;  in  the  great 
^*to  of    Missouri,    with    St.    Louis   for   its    capital,   the  intel- 

it    and     vigorous    State    Superintendent   seems    to    has 
ft»UtJ  fight.     There  is  a  great    sod,   it   WOttld  seem,  a  growing 
''^'tke  to  the  school-tax  and  to  the  principle  of  '  free  schools;' 
n»or*.,jver.  it  is  admitted  that  the  school-funds  have,  in  the  past, 

f  discreditably  wasted.    Besides  which,  the  claim  of  the 
n  .1   <  hildren  to  attend  the  common  schools  creates  grave 
difficulty.     'One  .-it   present    msuperable  difficulty   attends   all 

*  Ho  "totiitical  «unimury  as  to  these  points  is  given  in  the  Report  for  1873. 

2   i  attempts 
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attempts  to  develop  the  coloured  children  ite.     Ab 

half  of  them  are  so  widely  scattered  thai  it  is  impossible  to 
nillcet  them  in  sufficient  number  to  warrant  the  expense  of  I 
school,'  i.e.  of  separate  coloured  schools,  to  nun  thru  case,  tlier 
bring,  where  the  population  is  sufficient,  to  provide  schools  far 
both  classes,  hut  in  any  case  to  provide  ail  adequate  nuuihci  U 
schools  to  iii<-<-t  the  trout*  of  the  white  population.  'The  coloured 
|>eople  themselves  are  forcing  a  question  upon  us  which,  sooocr 
or  later,  must  be  faced  ;  that  i.s,  whether  toe  two  or  three  daik 
laces  in  any  sub-district  may  slip  into  some  corner  of  the  * 
school.' 

A  sentence  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  State  Report 
which  the  foregoing  quotations  have  been  made,  illustrating OM 
<»f  tin-  points  already  spoken  of  in  this  paper.  *  With  all  tar 
heavy  weight  of  tax  under  which  our  people  groan,  the  avcragt 
yearly  term  of  school  is  but  four  and  a-half  months,  just  whst  il 
was  sixteen  yeBI  MOw 

Il  we  turn  from  Missouri  to  the  neighbouring  State  of  111 
in  which  is  included  the  wonderful  city  of  Chicago,  in  some  sort 
the  rival  of  St.  Louis,  although  much  its  junior,  we  vim 
and  wealthy  free  State,  with  compin»tiv«]\  li 1 1 : 
coloured  population,  the  leading  State  of  the  mighty  West.    H 

•  i  pears  to  be  much  dissatisfaction,   though  fort 
different  class  of  reasons,  with  the  existing  system, 
able  opposition  to  be  overcome.     The  State  SuperinU 
Education    for   Illinois  thus  sums   up    the  current 
Sgtlnst  public  schools'  : — 

'  It  is  considered/  he  says, '  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  coufiihsfs 
of  tho  people  in  the  public  school  system  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
turbed. Questionings  and  murmurs  of  discontent,  direct  oppe*:i 
or  appeals  for  reconstruction,  are  coming  from  every  quarter  at  the 
Union;  and  those  not  alone  from  theorists,  abstractionists,  misers, tad 
chrome  fault-finders,  but  from  men  who  arc  actuated  by  none  but  tiM 
worthiest  motives,  and  who  havo  no  personal  or  selfish  ends  to  subsona 
Among  tho  points  which  a  comparison  of  statements  shows  to  be  h*M 
in  common  are  the  following  : — (1.)  That  the  course  of  study  in  th« 
common  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  needs  revision,  both  as  to 
the  branches  of  6tudy  embraced  therein,  and  as  to  the  relative  amooot 
of  timo  devoted  to  each  one.  (2.)  That  many  of  these  schools  are  aot 
doing  their  elementary  work  well ;  that  the  pupil*  rarely  beeaos 
good  and  suro  spoilers,  or  easy  ami  fluent  readers,  and  are  deficient  ts 
penmanship,  and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  rules  {at- 
taining to  punctuation,  tho  use  of  capitals,  and  the  common  proprieti* 
of  letter-writing  and  English  composition.  (8.)  That  tho  teaching  a 
too  bookish,  narrow,  and  technical,  being  largely  defective  in  method, 
dull  in  manner,  and  therefore  devoid  of  inspiration,  attractivtoa*, 
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zost.  (4.)  That  there  la  too  inuch  isolation  in  schools  and 
school-work ;  too  little  sympathy  between  tho  world  within  and  the 
world  without  tho  school-houso ;  too  little  apprehension  of  tho  faet 
that  schools  arc  places  of  apprenticeship,  wherein  to  learn  the  use  of 
a  few  necessary  tools  and  implements  wherewith  to  fight  the  battle 
<;f  life  and  duty  in  the  world.  (5.)  Finally,  that  tho  attention  paid 
to  tho  manners  and  morals  of  tho  pupils  is  unsatisfactory.' 

The    superintendent    himself    brings    I    very    heavy. charge 
lit  the  existing  methods  of  instruction. 

rom  eight  to  ten  years,'  he  says,  '  are  devoted  to  spelling  and 
reading  in  school.  About  one-tenth  of  tho  extreme  allotted  span  of 
human  lifo  to  learn  to  read,  pronounce  and  spell  a  few  hundred  words  of 

English  tongue  in  which  ho  was  horn !  Docs  it  not  seem  absurd? 
It  is  confidently  affirmed  that,  with  proper  instri<  >  ry  child 

of  good  health  and  fair  natural  abilities  can,  aiud  should,  in  four 
years  or  less,  of  six  school  months  each,  acquire  such  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  spelling  in  his  native  English,  that  he  may  there- 

|  lay  aside  and  dispense  with  both  of  thoso  studies,  so  far  as  formal 
a-getting  and  recitation    therein  iB  concerned,  and  devote  his 

i  to  other  thin; 

Many  other  passages  in  this  Report  show  how  deficient  in 
trained  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  tin-  ordinary  teachers  in 
the  great  State  <>f  Illinois.  Indeed,  the  writer  comes  to 
I  rnsion  'that  nol  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  teachers  is  lit  foi 
jdace  he  occupies.'  He  complains  ulso  that  less  than  one- 
half  ot  the  total  number  ol  scholars  enrolled  during  the  wai 
were,  on    an    average,  in   daily    attendance    daring    the    ichool 

terms,  vrhich   for  the  State  of  lUinoii  average   nearly'   seven 

It    must    be   remembered    that   the  common  schools  of 

Chicago  are  included  here,  which   probably  arerage  abort   ten 

months,  as  well  as  of  Springfield  and  other  large  cities. 

An   attempt   had   been    made  during  the  year  to    puss  a   State 
Compulsory  law  for  Illinois,  but  had  nol   been  rocoestroL     This 
ect  of  law  was  yet  more  modest  than  which  passed  the  \ow 
fork    State    Legislature.      The    legal    minimum    of  school    in- 
struction   which   it    would   hare   fixed   would   have  been  ttoelvt 
as  the  Bill   guardedly  added,  'the  school  should  con- 
tinue so  long;'   and  of  this  twelve  weeks1  minimtini  'at  least  six 
•i.s "  were  to  be  '  conse< 

In    studying    the    annual    statistics   of  American   schools  it  is 

■■ssary  to   bear  always  in  mind  what  has   already  been   Si 

in    regard   to   winter   and   summer  schools.      The   teacher   is    en- 

d    by    the    term,   and    the    male   teachers   very   seldom  teach 

more   than   one   «>i     two   terms.       There   is.    moreover,   onl\ 

teacher,  as  a  rale,  to  the   school.      In  the  cities,  however,  "I 

course 
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course  professional  teachers  arc  general  h  employed,  *nd  &r 
engagements  arc  of  a  much  more  permanent  character.  In  the 
eitv  schools,  also,  the  rule  is  a  teacher  to  a  class,  and  Ml  » 
teacher  to  a  school. 

Female   teachers   ue    most    extensively   employed   in 
England  and  in  New  York  City,  l>ut  the?  are  I  in 

large  proportion  in  the  .Mid-Western  and  \orth-\\  We* 

In  the  South,  male  teachers  are  generally  found;    and  as  w 
towards   the    South    the    number   of   female    teachers    beconj« 
smaller.      In  Connecticut — a  model  IN  be— then- 

are  1630  common  schools,  taught  by  599  male  and  21! 
teachers,  and  open  during  the  yen  on  an  average  8  months 

s.      In  Rhode  Island,  where  the  schools  are  steadier  in 
work  than  in  any  other  State,  and  where  a  law  of  compulsion  hss 
of  late  been  enforced  with  some  strictness,  there  are  727  sohi 
v.  Imi  b  aW  kept  open  ot  weeks  2  «lays,  and  are  taught  by  177  male 
and  579  female  teachers.      These  two  States 
In  luring,    lfwe  turn  from  them  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont]  farming  States,  we  find  a  marked  difference.      In  Mi;  ■ 
there  are  1171  schools,  kept   open   10(5 A   days  (actual  workiae- 

-0,  being  about  21  weeks,  it  may  be  supposed,  and  taugfcl 
1800  male  and  4200  female   teachers.      In  New  Hampshire  tb* 

nil  i%  2452  schools,  open  I  months  •!£  days,  and  taugu 
585  male  and  3241  female  teachers.  In  Vermont  t lien-  sit 
returned  2503  schools,  open  (I  months,  and  taught  by  671  mslr 
and  3544  female  teachers.  The  return  for  New  York  Sttt* 
gives  11,350  -i  bools,  open  on  an  average  35  weeks  1  da)  '' 
ami  State  together),  and  taught  by  6481  male  and  21,773  female 
teacheis. 

Illinois,  including  Chicago  with  a  population  of  300,000 
shows  11,231   schools,  open  G  months  l'7  days,  tau 
male  and  11,S30  female  teachers.       Indiana  shows  9100  schools, 
open  5  months  16  days,  taught    l>\    7430  male   and  4816 
teachers.     Ohio,  including  Cincinnati  with 250,000  inhabitant* 
and  other  smaller  but  thriving  cities,  shows  14,201  schools,  opro 
152    days,     taught    by    '.'TIS    male    and     12,343    female         H 
Missouri  has  29,398  schools,  which  are  oji 
mouths,  but  furnishes  no   return  as  to  its  teachers.     The  fjwsi 
majority  of  schools  in  thi  re  onlj  v.  intra  schools, 

open  four  months.      In  St.  Louis,  ■  »]   course,  with   its  inn 
population,  there  is  a  powerful  and  well-worked  organi 
common  schools,  duh  graded,  and  open  through  the  year,  ill  tu«< 
terms.     The  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  some  other  cities  b 
general  average  of  school  duration  for  the 
in  the  year.     The   schools  still   further  South  are  open,  oil  *n 

■ten|4 
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verage,  for  a  yet  shorter  time  than  in  Missouri.     Florida  reports 

2  months  15  d 

West  Virginia,  the  educational  condition  of  which  has  already 
been  p&IticulaKrj  noted,  returns  a  singularly  short  average  of 
school  duration,  for  a  State  so  far  towards  the  North  and  East, 
hut  which  must  be  explained  by  reference  to  its  special  situation 
and  circumstances,  as  already  described :  its  schools  arc  open 

3  months  25  days.  It  is  evident  that,  except  at  Wheeling,  its 
capital  city,  and  a  place  or  two  besides,  it  can  only  have  winter 
schools.  The  neighbouring  State  of  Virginia  (slave-ground  and 
strongly  pro-slavery  though  it  was)  returns  six  months  ;  but  many 
summer  schools  must  be  included  IB  this  return  :  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  country  is  lor  the  most  part  much  less  diffi- 
cult  and    better  settled  than  ill  West    \  iririnia. 

Returning  to  the  Far-North  and  Mid- West,  we  find  Wisconsin 
reporting  5031  schools,  open  7  months,  and  taught  by  2885  male 
hers.  In  that  energetic  State  it  is  evident 
that  there  arc  many  summer  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the 
m-  influx  of  recent  German  immigrants  into  that  State  has 
brought  with  it  a  rooted  regard  for  education.  In  Michigan, 
lying  somewhat  nearer  to  New  England,  we  find  a  similar  con- 
dition of  things,  but  apparently  rather  more  strongly  marked. 
There  arc  returned  5365  schools,  open  7|  months,  ami  taught 
•'_'  male  and  8610  female  teachers.  The  instincts  and 
ibits  of  Nrw  England  are  largely  reproduced  in  these  two 
ates,  which  have  derived  Ijoth  ideas  and  population  pte- 
jminnutly  from  the  elder  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  proverb  in 
ites  that  the  '  best  blood  of  the  East  has  gone  West.' 
Where  population  is  so  sparse  as  in  the  country  districts  of 
be  United  States — and  throughout  almost  the  whole  territory  it 
must  be  remembered  that  populous  towns  an  verj  rare  indeed — 
the  scho.  i  >ften  be  very  small.    This  is  the  case,  not  only  in 

the  recently-settled  States,  but  also  in  most  of  the  older  States, 
example,  in  the  Vermont  State  '  Report  on  Education  for 

1869,'  it  is  stated  that  about  '1600  of  the  2824  schools  have  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  lo  pupils  ;  800  of  these  1600 
than  10  J   f»nd    not  a  small  num!)er   have   less  than  .r>  in 
age   attendance'      No  wonder  that   such   schools  are   left   in 
rgc.  of  women,  and   that  professional    teachers  are   compara- 
tively so  few. 

The    social     and    educational    circumstances    of    the    United 
tes  being   such  as  we  have  seen   them    to   be,  it  will    be   anti- 
cipated   that   school   attendance   must    he   very    lar   indeed    Irom 
that   can  l»<-  regarded  as  satisfactory.      \ot  only  are  the  schools, 
caking  generally,   open   during  a  much  shorter   period   than 

would 
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would    i m T    be  thought  of  in   this  country,  bat  even  durin: 
period    they  rue    held    the    attenda.  scanty.      If  it  be 

good  for  one  term,  very  often  there  is  no  at:  at  all  ilu 

of  the  year.  If  the  cities  must  Im-  excepted  from  this 
Statement)  wo  shall  presently  s«*e  that,  as  respects  some  of  the 
largest  of  them*  the  attendance  notwithstanding  is  verv  de- 
fective indeed.  Some  statistics  gathered  from  the  same  Repott 
of  the  Commissioner  (1872),  which  has  already  been  so  n 
laid    under   contribution,  will   illustrate   thi  tents  whks 

In  made. 

In   tin-   State  "1  New  York,  the  population  which  is  rcganlcd 
as  iif  school  age  is  returned  as  I,o0:i,t>?<-1,  the  l  number  enrolled 
as  1,028,110]  the  'average  attendance'  as 

absence'    as    584,462.       In    Massachusetts    the    returns    are  as 
follows s — School  population,  282,485;  enrolled,  276,602; 
rape  attendance,  205,252;  average  ah  1,350      In  r 

Byivania  the  returns  are ; — S(  i  pulation,  975,7 

:  arerage  attendance,  536,221 
In   Illinois: — School   population,  882, 

rage  attendance,    320,791)  ;    average    ahsen  \u 

Indiana: — School     population,  enroll* 

rage    attendance,    286,301;    average  abseii'  '  .*■<>.    In 

iiit  (one  of  the  best  educate<l  States   in   the    Union): 
School  population,  128,468 ;  enrolled,  113,583       >   rage  at  ten 
ance,    7'.V>11:    average   absence,    34,077.      In    Ohio :- 
population,  L,073,274  ;  enrolled,  1,028,110;  average  attend 
!*•.">, \\ls  :  average  absence,  o.'U, 

'I'll'  unens  may    suffice.     The  States   selected   ifl 

Statement    are    not    backward    states,    such    as   Atkansas  or 
Alt  nt  such  as  Tennessee,  where  the  'State  system 

said    to    he    altogether    in    abeyance;   or    Delaware,    where  tbr 
Report  laments  that'  there  is  no  State  supervision,  n< 
Legal  provision  for  the  education  of  coloured   people 
other  States,  not  a  t.  .  educational  matters  are  in 

condition.     These    statistics  show  that,   even   during    the   b 

bool  year,  which,  except  in  cities,  \aries  from  thru 
months  to  six  or  seven,  the  attendance  is  very  unsal  h 

must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  is  the  return  lor  the  school 
population  of  all  classes. 

Let  us  particularly  examine  the  case  of  New  ^  oik,  as  • 
by  tin-  statistics  of  attendance,  given  in  the  Re|w>r»  for  1 
the  Board  of  Instruction  for  the  City  and  County.     Wi 
the  total  number  of  scholars  taught,  during  the  year  1872,  in  lb° 
Primary  Schools,  the  Priinarj  Departments  (o i 
i  liools),  and  the  (irainmar  Departments,  wfl 


Nati  ication  in  tin   ■  states. 


tin-    mnM  attendance  for  tin:  year  was  88,407*      Let    us    now 

compare  this  with  our  experience  in  London.   In  ■  fair  imnectad 
■cSmm!  (we  do  not  mean  a  superior  school)  in  London,  where 

I   i  I  ilclren   have   been  present  at  all  and  on  the  rolls  during 

tU«    year,   2iki   may  be   taken   as  thi  ■■•   oambei  on  die 

Tolls,  and  140  as  the  average  numljer  in  daily  attendance,     to  ■ 

perior  school,  where  300  have  been   present  at  all  during  the 

:<■  Dtimbef  on  the  down  at   '  I  '. 

t  the  average  daily  attendance   at  L6O1      The  proportion,  that 
to aay»  of  average  daily  attendance  in  ■  good  London  inspected 
•  nal  school  to  the  numl>cr  of  children  present  at  all 
i  on  the  rolls  during  the  year,  ranges  from  47  to  .'>."»  per  cent     In 
I  York  1  ity,  where  .Mr.  Morley's  ideal  system  is  fbond  in  its 
perfection,  the  proportion  ol   average  attendance  to  the 
itc  number  on  the  rolls  during  the  year  is  88,  M)7  :  L87,l 
;   is  to  say,  not  auite    L2  per  cent  ;  and  yet  the  New  Vork 
■ctools  are  for  all  classes,  and    include  not  only  'primary'  but 
8**"«mmar  departments.' 
Another  point  needful  to  be  recognised  in  any  review  of  the 
°cl  tii  ;if  {,,,,.,]     condition    of    the   States,    is    the    age    at    which     the 
c'*JUlren    leave    school.      It    is  commonly    supposed    by    English 
POOpfe    that    in    that    country    it   is    the    rule    for    the    children 
SMBM    upward,    from    grade   to    tirade,    through   a   magnificent 
h  of  schools,   till    after   six    01    seven,   or   r,  >•    or 

"l,,«*,    rears  of  schooling,  they  come  forth  admirably    educated 
c>r   life.      Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
.    *-**t  u-  kin,  for  example,  to  the  case  of  New  Voik,  wh 

lc~   Common  educational  provision  of  all  grades  u     1    omplete 
,ri,l     so  magnificent,  and  study  the  statistics  given  in  the  Report 
1  lie  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  L87S,  to  which  1 
*  •     already  been  made.     Wi  leave  otu   of  account  colon 
**«-». .U.  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  corporate  or  charity 
~**«"»ok.  and    find   the   following  to  be   the  proportion  of  ati 

|_~*^*s  at  the   primary  and  the  grammar  schools  respectively,  the 
j^*|**-*»imar    schools    being   schools    which    are    no    wa\    like   our 
^liimnr    schools     but     beirmimnr   at    about    the    same     irrade    of 


'«, 


1   schools,   but   beginning  at  about   the  same   grade  od 

**^  Tuition     as     the    tliinl     standard     in     our    public    elemental1} 

lr^ola,  cam  the  scholars  upwards  till,  in  the  highest  classes, 

t»,'*.'N    may  have  obtained  a  good  general  school  education.     In 

•Is  and  primary  departments,  the  whole  number 

I  and  taught  at  an\  time  during  is  returned  as 

*  •''."" I.  and  the  average  attendance  as  *>.>,oil  ;  while  in  the 

^1      **',>71i,  and  the  average  attendance  as  30,477*     This  would 


x    **  •«*■  ami  female  grammar  schools  the  whole  number  is  returned 

''•^711,  and  the  average  attendance  ai  .'-".ITT.     This  would 

JXv,  if  other  things  were  equal,  about  twice  as  many  attending 


the 


_j 
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the   primary  as  the  grammar  departments.     But   other  ft] 
are  not   equal.      The   j>i Iiuai  v  schools    include   only  six  gf.i 
and  involve  a  minimum  attendance  of  three  years;   whereas  f'"" 
grammar  schools   include  eight   grades,  and   imply  a   minimum 
ndaiirc    of    font    years.        Ami     vet    the    aggregate   munbe* 
attending   all    the  grammar  tlepartments  is  only   half  the  000** 

her  attending  the  primary  departmental 

If  we  pass   from    New  Fork   to   Cincinnati  I  stati%»i«~* 

which  tell  their  tale  more  clearly  and  prcriseh  than  tbofi  ** 
\<-w  York  :  illustrating  more  fully  the  truth  that  school  educ*' 
tion  in  the  States  as  in  this  country,  is  brought  to  an  end,  so  fiar 
as  a  v.r\  large  proportion  of  tin-  population  is  concerned,  sU 
an  early  age — t!  i   transition  from  the  priman 

4 grammar '  schools,   as  the  nomenclature  govs    in    V  .-.    \ 
from    the   primary    to    the    'intermediate'   schools,   to    use    llw? 
whirl)  obtains  in  Ohio. 
In  the  Annual  Report  and  llandl>ook  for  the  Common  School* 
of  Cincinnati,  for  LSfO   71,  we  have  a  table  showing  the  at  crag* 
number  attending  th  tchools,  vizn district,  inter- 

mediate, and  high  schools;  and  also  tin.se  who  have   g; 
that  is,  successfully  completed  the  final  course  in 
during  eighteen  years,  tli.it  i>,  from  1853  to  1870  im 

are: — District  (prim  9,122;    intermediate,  15,! 

high  schools  8608]  graduates,  673.       It  is  evident 

tics   that   in   the   famous  and   well-organised  inland 
Cincinnati,  QUO  of  thl   most    beautiful  and  enlightened  of  Ame- 
rican  cities,    the   great    bulk   of  the  population   have   never  U*l 
schooling    but     vJs.it    was    ob  lit    school*. 

Hut  another   table  brings  this    point  yet  more  distinctly 
evidence.       'How    rapidly    pupils    are     withdrawn,*    says 
Report,    'is    shown     by    the    following    table,    which 
the    nnmber   entered    in    three    hi.  the    dl 

chools,   A,   B,  and  C  (12,    11,   and    1" 
.   and   the   two  in!  ••  grades,    A  and 

ely).'       The  table  shows  lhaL,  w 
number  of  pupiJi  who,  during  11  rears  (185!  b»£- 

snroUed  her  in  the  lowest  _-rade 

id  school  rage  age  being  about  1 

!  to  the  H  grai  I  ),  fell  to  2  aw*- 

tha  number  transferred  ti»  th>  A  grade  (age  1  ~  |  to  11.144:  wkueP" 

1!   grade  "t  the  intcrniedi 

ols  (age  18);  anil  onl  rade  (age  1  I  ,.      Tbls^ 

I    average   for  the  thf^" 

•s.      lloston,    in- 1  more    Lavourablj  -Vr» 

Boston  is  the  Kdinl  out    the  Irish  «n<^ 
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elic  squalor  of  the  low  old  town,  with  its  Co-.  inon- 

.2»tc,  and  the  rest.  In  Bottom  we  find  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  is  less  than 
the  number  of  those  in  the  grammar  schools,  although  the  course 
i"i   each  school  is  a  thiv  COnme,  ami   although  many  of 

those  who  have  been  scholars  in   the  primary  schools  never  pass 
into  the  grammar  schools.     The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that 
many  of  the    citizens   of   Boston    prefer  to   have    their   vounjj 
Children   taugfal   at    home,   or    to   lend    them    to   private 
rather    than    to    send    them    bo    the    eommon    primary    sch 
Boston  is  a  refined  City,  and   parents  in  Boston  have  often,  and 
naturally,  the  same   objection   to   thai]  young  ehildren  attending- 
promiscuous  public  schools  that  is  felt  among  parents  of  a  similar 
id  character  in  England.      These  same  children,  how: 
.  i  ,  often  sent  to  the  grammar  schools,  the  children  attending 
which    are    already    disciplined,    and    from    which    already    the 
Idrcn  of  the  lowest  classes  have  been  almost  entirely  elimi- 
nated.    The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  Boston  primary 
schools  for  1872  was  lfyi.'J:*,   in   the  gramme  schools,  l!'. 
and  in  the  high  schools,  1723.      Of  the  children  in  the  primary 
20  per  cent,  were  in  the  lowest  (and  youngest)  class — the 
sixth  class — 15  per  cent,   in  the  fifth,  16  per  cent,  in  the  fourth 
(here  some  children   must   have  come  in   from  without),    L6   per 
•  int.  in    the   third  class,    18  per  cent,    in  the  second  class  (here 
again  a  number  of  scholar*   mnal   have  entered  the  schools  from 
without,  having  previously  been  under  private  instruction,  or  in 
private  schools),  L6  per  cent,  in  the  first  class.      Of  the  scholars 
the  grammar  schools,  26  per  cent,  are  in  the  lowest  class  (age 
about  10  or  11),  and  afterwards   the  numbers  in   the  different 
ses  gradually  run  down,  the  proportions  being  23  per  cent., 
15,  12,  and  7,  respectively.     Prom  which  it  fa  evident  that 
en  in  Boston  many  children  Leave"  school  at  18,  and 
ore  at  13.     There  can   be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Boston   is 
iperior  in  this  i    mv  other  American  i  h 

it 


In  regard  to  the  oohool  atti  L States,  si  wall  si  to 

?r  matter*  connected  with  .  it  would  seeiu  ne  if  tin-  theory  of  Amo- 

rianu  i   caw. 

The   theory   U,  that  i  not  BBta   sahool  bflftm   tin-  age  of  ;- 

-  still,  levBD,  niiJ  that  tU'-y  should  aantiain  nt  ichool  to  the  age  of  at  least 
fifteen,  anil  in  nome  cases  (a*  the  various  States  presume*  and 

suggests)  to  the  age  ■  4  or  twenty-one.    Infant  school*  i i  into 

the  theory..!  Amerioan  school  urbanisation.    But  the  fact,  unfortunately,  is — 
and  this  it*  in  part  the  resalt  of  the  theory    that  many  of  tho  ehildren  arc  m 
taught  early  li"  lh<   lehoolqawi  fapkOBBUt  at  eight  or  i 

and  leare  with  a  ssdl;  lid  of  otlueation  at  twelve  or  thii 

Brtheleas,  the  ootioo  of  an  extamdori  Behool-agt  atill  prevail*  in  many  part*, 

and 


It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  now  been  seen  respecting 
Boston,  that  private   schools   arc  still    in  use  in  the  Stat 
cially  lor  the  children  of  the  more  refined  ami  highly  edu< 
I  I  i-s! kg,      This   is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  laTge  cities  i; 
parts  of  the  States;   and  such  schools  are  natural Iv  found  in  the 
largest  proportion  where  the  cities  are  largest,  and  when-  the 
organisation  of  the  oldest  and   the 

mIi  cities  as  Boston*  Philadelphia,  and   Men  ITadt 
Not  seldom)  again,  high  denominational  schools  attract  schol 
from  the  best  families.    The  Methodist  episcopal  Church,  heii 
tin-  largest  church  in  ths  States,  has  man)  bools,  est  ssssssS 

they  are   commonly  called,  colleges.      The 

in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have 
rians,   the    Baptists,  and    the  Con  -tc  m 

have  their  share,      Female  colleges  especially  are  i>:i 
national.       It    need    hardly    be    said    that    among  «'.-iS*» 

Catholics  denominational  schools  and  college*  of  every  grad^^ 
Indeed,  the  Catholic  primary  school  organ* — 
11  pervades  almost  every  part  of  the  Union  even  jiaar-Sfc 
where  nomas  Catholics  arc  found  in  any  numbers.  I 
<  atfaolics  are  stron«rlv  supported  by  many  of  the  Kpiscopn 
in  demanding  that  a  denominational  system  of  rate-aided  si  I 
should  be  established  throughout  the  Union,  as  a  lawful  a  1  terns*. < 
tive  where  the  common  school  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  aS 
classes.  In  some  places  denominational  primary  schools,  vrhicW 
are  m.uly  always  (toman  Catholic,  constitute  ;■  powerful  "i'[ 

don  to  the  common-school  organisation.    The  Mctl««n 

itists.  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congregational ists,  general! 
combine  to  rapport   the  common-school  system,   although  thf 

i  I  always  true   ofl   the   IV  ins.     Although,   hi 

the   Methodists  and  Presbyterians  support  the  comrao 
11,  they  are  exceedingly  energetic  and  liberal  in  pi 
seoondoii  and  collegiate  education,  organised  on  a  dei 
tionul  basis.      \ot  only  Methodist  *  Colleges,'  Male  and   i 
but  Methodist  •  Universities,'  are  springing  up  in  all  din 
Ordinarily,  indeed,  the  State  College  di    1  niversitv,   I 
liberally  conducted,  is  set  within  a  denominational  frameworl 
and  is  regula  faculty,  foi   the   most  part,  of  one  denci 

national  colour,  and  connected  with  a  particular  church.     Thai* 

nn«l  cftpecinlly  in  y-  1-    The  reralt,  in  some  cases,  I 

tiring  pasts  Report  i  it  iu  Vemto 

jrcan  of  age  often  «pcn>l 

>  i  Id  bo  busy  preparing 
lis,  p. 
li   theory  bag  k*t  itself  I 

I.  and  to  bflTc  Wn  at  lai.-iticwt. 


is  the  ease  With  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  at  the  bead  of  which 
is  the  able  and  accomplished    Dr.   Porter,  ami  which   is  Congrc- 
wTitionnlist ;  with  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  which  has  Dr.  McCosh 
its    bead,  and    is    Presbyterian  j    with    Dickinson    (..Urge,    of 
I  Vnnsylvania,  with    the    Methodist,  Dr.  McC  "aulev.  afl    itl    I 
ind    with    Methodist    staff   an<J    connections  ;    with    the    .\orth- 
VVestern  University,  EvaMtown,  Illinois,  with  Dr.  Fowler 
head,  which  is  fully  Methodist.      These  are  State  Cniv.ivi 
but   all  are  imbued   with  a  denominational   character.      In  this 

•  respect  they  appear  to  resemble  our  own  national  Universities. 
in  \n\  York  '  ceiled  tha  corporate  schools,  and, 

vvith  these,  the  'denominational  schools/  do  no  inconsiderable 
slia.ro  of  the  work  of  primary  education.  The  Report  of  the 
Hoard  of  Public  Instruction  for  1^72  shows  that  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  average  attendance  at  the  common  schools  has 
**ea<lily  diminished  since  l«Sl>2,  having  been  111  percent,  im 

'he  period  18{>7  to  18(>2,  21  percent,  increase  from  1862  to 
*o67  (inclusive),  and  no  more  than  'J  per  rent,  from  18G7  to  1872  ; 
vvhc»reas  daring   the  same  intervals  the  attendance  at 

tiic»  corporate  schools  had  increased  successively  34  per  cent., 
/  *  |xt  cent.,  and  36  per  cent.  The  average  number  now  taught 
xt}  tlje  corporate  schools  is  23,418 — these  schools  being  founda- 
xy\\  schools,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  charities,  which  provide 
klc«  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  for  children  who  B 
^*e    alleged  to  be,  in  very  needy  dr  ices.     Hut,  apart  from 

corporate  schools,  the  Report  informs  us  that  the  i.i 

in  the  denominational  or  parochial  schools — these 
l^**«:x>ls  in  New  York  being  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  Dutch 
*'tfc  formed,  and  Episcopalian,  the  first  class  being  much  the 
1 ' u  *  snerous — has  during  the  same  period  been  much  greater; 
4r*<l  that  the  increase  in  the  corporate  and  parochial  or  denozni- 
;t-^  ional  schools,  taken  together,  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
Slx*  ffill  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 
j      -*•  a  fact,  from  such   causes  as  have  now  been    intimated,  the 

**  million    of  the   common-school    system  in  the  St.; 
11  *  ■uerto  existed,  appears  to  be  almost  ever/where  more  or  less 

1  *~^'atened.        The     Roman     Catholics     insi  the     existing 

'.     *  <J°ls  are  virtually  Protestant  schools,  and  demand  that  their 

'  Mdjen  should    be   taught   in    Catholic   public  schools.       It  be- 

|,-»,rios  increasingly  evident  that  things  cannot  remain  as  they  are. 

the  common  schools  must  become  junely  and  professedly 

tl*lar,  or  else  special  provision  must  Im:  made  for  the  Catholl 

,.    -    *~*<j  countrv.  indeed,  as  yet  has  it  been  found  possible  to  main- 

'*      permanently  a  system  of  unsectarianly  Christian  common 

^cK>ls,. against  the  pleas  and  persistence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies.      In  Holland  their  zeal  and  pertinacity  in  insisting 
claims  led,  eighteen  years  ago,  to   the  conversion  of  the  formrr 
mmectarian  system  of  Protestant  common  schools   into  a  seculal 
system.    That  experiment  remains,  ;it  present,  at  best  a  d< 
success.       In    Canada    the    price    paid    for    the    maintenance  a| 

tnon   schools  on  an   unsectarian   Christian   basis   for  the  r«t 
of  the  population,    is   separate   and    special    provision   for  uV 
Roman    Catholics.       In    Germany,    in    France,    and    in   Ireland 
— alike — the  experiment  of  combined  literary  and    mural,  and 
separate  religious  instruction  has  been  thoroughly  tried, 
all  it  has  proved  alike  a  failure.     IVo  combination,  no 
could   be  effected;  and   in  each  case  the  combined 
worked   into    thorough-g<>  ominationalism,    whether  v> 

d  or  not.  In  America  it  would  seem  thai  similar  result* 
must  follow,  at  least  in  man}  parts  of  the  Union.  The  mattrr 
will,  of  course,  be  settled  by  each  State  for  itself;  in  the  end 
it  will  probably  be  decided  in  each  city,  or  county,  or  school- 
district,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  eaco 
locality.  Hut  it  is  impossible  to  mingle  anywhere  with  real 
educationists  in  the  States  without  learning  that  they  josl 
the  pressure  of  the  question,  and  are,  in  growing  number*, 
becoming  convinced  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
problem  must  be  solved  in  one  of  the  two  ways  that  I 
indicated.  Roman  Catholics,  of  course,  are  in  favour 
denominational  solution,  and  if  adequate  guards  against  a 
could  be  taken,  very  many  Prot<  I  piscopaiians,  man 

byterians,  and  some  Methodists,  would   go  on    the   same  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  influential  and  increasing  party  among 
the    Methodists,    some    Presbyterians,    some    '  liberal  '    Epiao- 
palians,   and  probably  the    Congregationalists    and    Unitarians 
generally  favour  the  secular  solution.      The  great  bodv,  b< 
as  yet    of  the  Methodists,    and    also,   probably,    ol    I 
terians,    still    cleave    fast    to   the    principles    of    the    *  common 
school/  as  generally  organised  a  generation  since;  and  mi 
that  it  OUghl  to   be  an   unsectarian  Bible  school,  org 
the  basis  of  regular  Bible  reading,  and  pervaded  1- 
principlos  of  moral  teaching  and  influence. 

Already,  indeed,  the  case  oi  the  Roman  *  kismet  by 

1  concessions  in  some  places.     In  New  Jersey,  w 
some  parts  there  are  dense  masses  of  Roman  Catholics,  it 
by  any  means  an  unexampled  thing  to  find   what  can  i 
called  'Catholic  common  .schools,'  where  not  only  is  the  teacbrr 
a  Roman  Catholic,  but  some  Roman  Catholic  emblems 
lowed  in  the  school.    So  also,  even  in  Connecticut,  when  a  I 
Catholic   priest  hands  over  his  Church  school  to  the  Hoard  of 
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Education,  not  only  is  the  teacher  retained,  but  other  substantial 
CO 1 1  cessions  arc  made,  so  as  to  retain  the  children  and  secure  the 
Co-..  |    of  the  priest  in  keeping:  up  the  school.      Any  tra- 

veller who  will  make  it  his  business  to  enquire,  will  find  the 
case  to  be  as  we  have  now  stated.  Doubtless  in  many  Other  |MI  tl 
M  the  L  nion  similar  arrangements  are  made  in  similar  circum- 
lt»HraL  At  the  same  time,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  element 
>n  the  population  is  very  small,  or  perhaps  does  not  exist  at  all, 
trie  old  fashioned  common  school  will  bfl  maintained. 

\S  <■  have  had  occasion,  as  we  have  proceeded,  to  con. 
ftum!*--!  of  prevalent  errors  respecting  school  education  in  the 
United  States  ;  but  perhaps  uo  error  is  more  common  than  me 
"i«<  we  an-  ii. -u  about  to  deal  with.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
i  the  public  schools  of  the  States  give  an  education,  at  any 
iglish  education,  much  sounder,  wider,  anil  everyway 
'er  than  is  easily  to  be  obtained  in  England,  ami  verv  greatly 
superior  to  such  education  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  our  English 
1,  or  public  elementary  schools.  The  American  schools 
**^ing  intended  expressly  and  ostensibly  for  all  classes  of  the 
^Jtizens,  and  not  having  been  organised  with  any  special  thought 
fed  working-class  population — having  also  bfl 
red  and  unsparingly  sustained  and  developed  by  the  leading 
Statesmen  of  America,  and  never  having  been  delilx-ratelv  de- 
graded and  reduced  by  a  rig-id  Vice-Presidential  economist,  we 
Should  naturally  expect  that  t!  ■  /    would  be  in  every  way  sup 

lised   and  (1  I,  we  must  frankly  ad<l.  the 

imperh  [oped  and  uneasily  managed — public  elementary 

school*  "i  this  country.     Vet  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  best  public  schools  in   the  States  are  confessedly  those  of 
\v  York,  Cincinnati   and    Boston,   the  three  m  li.nil-svstcms  of 
these   cities   being   each   sharply  and  typically  distinct.      Phila- 
delphia  has  never  rank*  bigh  to  its  provision  of  public 
rnentary  instruction,  being  m  uld-fashioned  and  Conservative 
1th  prejudices  of  birth  and  position  stronger  than  in  almost 

E*xn%  irge  town  in  the  States.     We  propose,  accordii 

^o  Bjive  a  brief  view  of  the  oonditioil  of  public  educntion  in  New 
York.  Cincinnati,  and  Boston,  dealing  with  each  case  re- 
spectively according  to  its  special  conditions  and  chancteristics. 
The  legal  school-age  in  New  York  ranges  from  6  to  21  :  but 
the  theory  here,  as  elsewhere  in  tin-  States,  is  that  children 
should  enter  school  late  rather  than  early,  and  few  enter  school 
so  young  as  six  years.  This  educational  theory  is  natural  enough 
in   a  middle-class  nation  which  is  predominantly  agricultural, 

■a  nation  of  freehold  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  superior  and  inde- 
pendent artisans,  and  it  is  one  of  the  points  of  contrast  between 
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the  United  States  and  this  count*}       In  165  •  < 

it  is  even  again*!  the  law  to  admit  children  younger  than  six  1 

the  public  schools. 

The  New  York  system  of  free  education  embraces  four  gra- 
dations of  school  or  college  provision.     First,    there   arc  the 
primary  schools  or  departments,  in  which  the  ages  of  the  chi 
vary  in  general  from  seven  to  twelve, though  sometimes,  as  weltat* 
ourselves    learnt   on    the  spot,  children  of  thii 
these  pi imarj  departments.     These  schools  include  ides*1 

and  their  eour.se,  for  a  good  scholar,  should  include  three  yean, 
although  for  a  slow  oi  dull  scholar  it  may  extend  to  four  year*,* 
even    more.      Next   come   the    grammar  schools,    in    whir! 
ages   of  the   scholars  range,    in   general,   from    ten    or  clev. 
seventeen,  and  which  are  organised  in  eight  k. 
for  a  good   scholar,   a  course  of  four  years.     These  gran 

.  in  their  highest  classes,  for  the  City  College  or 
High  School,  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  for  the  Normal  College  in 
the  case  of  girls;  the  course  in  these  twocolleges  being 
years*  course,  and  the  range  of  age  extending  from  sixteen  ot 
seventeen  to  twenty-one.  The  colleges  confer  degrees  <t 
diplomas,  and  include  a  three  years'  course,  one  year  inti 
and  two  years  properly  collegiate,  the  former  being  called  tb* 
freshman  and  the  latter  tin-  senior  vear. 

Such   being   the  complete  scheme    and    provision    oi 
education   in  New  York   for  all  classes  of  its  citizen 
indeed,  the  rery  lowest,  of  which  the  children  are  not  foam 
these  public  schools,  we  should  naturally'  compare   the 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools  with  the  all  but  highest  classes,  I 
fourth  and  filth   forms,  of  such  schools  as  the  City  of  London 
School,  or  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  the  lowei 
with  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  (  ity  of  London 

Class,  or  the  Manchester  Middle-Class  Scl Is,  while  we  shot! 

expert    the  primary   schools  to   compare    favourably    with 
inspected  public  elementary  schools  up  to  Standards  IV.  an 

We  should  the  more  confidently  expect  to  find  such  a  pin 
ism  as  lias  now  been  sketched,  when  we  learnt  what  is  stated  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  4  Report  of  the  New  York  Board  ti 
Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1873*' 

1  The  advanced  studies  iu  the  first  or  highest  grade  of  the 
course  have  not  as  yet  been  entirely  introduced,  inasmuch  as  n* 
necessity  of  preparing  pupils  lor  admission  into  the  Collet- 
City  of  New  York,  or  into  the  Normal  College,  has  greatly  1 1 
with  the  carrying  out  of  .this  part  of  the  course.     It  is  provided  I 
the  bye-laws  that  the  first  grade  may  be  so  modified  as  to  i 
such  pupils  to  pursue  only  the  studies  required  for  admission.' 
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Sot  would  our  higfa  expectations  as  to  the  scope  and  range  of 
lie  studies  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  of  these  City  Grammar 
chools  he  lessened  by  learning  OB  the  testiun  \ssistant- 

gperintendenl  Harrison  that,  in  a  large  number  ofinatani  as,  he 
lids  scholars  of  the  first  or  highest  grade,'  instead  of  pursuing 
tie  first   ijrade  with   the    necessary  modifications,  pursuing  the 
>iul  grade,  and,   in    a    few  instances,    the    third  grade    with 
1  modij  ' — (p.  195.) 

What,  then,  are  these  *  advanced  studies  of  the  new  course  '  of 
tie  grammar  schools  which  so  few  young  \<  w  Fork  people  of 
"steen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  can  attempt,  even  though  they 
IjT    be  destined    lor   college?     They   include — we  quote  from 
Iftfl  •  Manual  of    Discipline  and   Instruction  '  for   the    use   of  the 
chers     of    Primary    and     Grammar    Schools    in    New    York 
1873, — 'Reading,   Spelling,  and    Etymology,   continued," 
'Arithmetic,  continued,    with    Mensuration,'  'English  (iram- 
mar,  continued,  with  Composition,1  the  latter,  now   for  the   first 
time,  '  to  include   Impromptu    Exercises.'     '  Practice,'  also,  'is 
to  be  afforded  in  Letter-writing,  with  instructions  as  to  folding, 
directing,  &c.'    The   'Outlines  of  Astronomy*  are  to  be  '  con- 
tinued.'    Algebra  is  to  be  carried  as  far  as  'Simple  Equations.' 
The  outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  General  Hutorj  an  to  be 
ftught.      Bookkeeping,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lndiments    of  Plane  Geometry  (according  to  Legendre},  and 
tho    Elemental1)    facts  and   Principles  of  Chemistry,  complete 
the  outline  of  the  'advanced  studies  of  this  highest  grade  of  the 
\iu    \  ork  Grammar  Schools,  according  to  the   *  new  course.'      It 
will  lie  noted  that  no  foreign  language  is  included  :   Indeed,  the 
udiments  of  English  grammar  and  composition  have  scarcely 
m  mastered. 

This  '  grade  '  being  so  decidedly  too  '  advanced  '  for  most  of 

iiolars  who  have  taken  their  way  right  up  through    the 

ablic  schools  of  New  York,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  arc 

lie  'second'  and  'third'  grades,   the  two  lower  grades,  which, 

as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  real  consummation,  in  practice, 

ol  the  public  school  education  of  New  York.     The  third  grade, 

0,  to  take  the  lower   first,    introduces  the  .New  York  sell- 

nt  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  of  age,   into   the  heart  of 

commercial  arithmetic,  takes  him,  or  should  take  him,  through 

ercentage,  interest,  and  profit  and  loss.      It  introduces,   for    the 

irst    time   written    eompositioni    'writing    short    compositions 

under  the    Inspection    of  the   teacher.1      It  extends  History  from 

'3    to   1789,  for   the    United    States   only.      It  introduces  the 

scholar  to  the  simple  alementa  of  Natural*  Philosophy,  which  arc 

I  be  familiarly  explained  with  homely  and  practical  illustrations. 
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English  Grammar,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  grade  ncit 
below,  that  is,  in  the  fourth  grade,  is  continued.  The  second 
grade  introduces  to  Square  Root,  and  its  simple  applications, 
and    brings    in,  for   the   first    time,    the  'outlines   of  PI 

i;ijihs.'  Grammar  and  Composition  are  continual.  Tbf 
History  of  the  United  States  is  completed.  The  Elementary 
Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  comes  in  as  a  subject  :  in  good 
impacted  Knglish  elementary  schools  it  is  always  taught  to 
children  of  the  upper  Standards  (IV.  to  VI  .1  in  connection  with 
Physical  Geography.  Tin-  simple  outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy 
arc  carried  forward. 

Such  is  the  theoretic  standard  of  a  complete  public  education 
for  the  young  citizens  of  New  Vork,  remaining  at  sell- 
they   are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.      Let  it  be  compared 
with  our  English  code  for  children  of  thirteen  and  under — itwlf 
the  representative  not  of  educational   perfection   but  rather  of 
educational  difficulties  and  obstructions — and  especially  wi 
list  of  specific  subjects,  now  paying  subjects,  in  the  append ii  nl 
that  code  (1874),  which  subjects  may  be  regarded  as  represi 
not  only  the  aspirations,  but  in  a  fair  measure,  also,  the  actual 
achievements  and   performances  of  English  teachers  in  spite  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  and  it  will  lie  sees  how  strangHt 
backward  and  Inferior  is  education  In  New  Vork  as  compared 
with  education    in    England.      We   should   have  expectc I 
York  Grammar  Schools  to  vie  with  the  civic  educational 
tious  of  Manchester  and  London  ;  as  a  matter  of  arc  hi 

outdone  by  our  best  inspected  ell  schools.     We  have  seen 

that  the  children  of  New  York  well-to-do  citizens,  w! 
grammar  school  or  department  at  the  age  <>f  ten   or  eleven,  i* 
not  begin  to  learn  grammar  in    any  form   till   they  hay 
the  fourth  grade,  that  is,  have  been  two  years  at    the 
Let  us  add  that  the  highest  arithmetic  aimed    at  duri 
year  of  their  grammar  school   course   is  the   four    simple 
Enough  will  then  have  been  said  in  regard  to  the  public  school* 
of  New  York  to  show  how  very  Ion  throughout  is  the  grad«i 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  as  compared  with  that 
for  age,  in  our  English  public  schools,  whether  elan 
or  higher. 

The  school  system    of  Cincinnati,  as  we   have   inti 
famous  throughout  the   States.      Thai    beautiful   city,  indeed, 
regards  itself  as  decidedly  more  modern  and  more  < 

meets  education,  than  either   New  Vork   or   the   far-famed 
capital    of    Massachusetts;  and    indeed   Cincinnati,   as  we  shall 
see,  is  not  unwarranted  in  claiming  a  high  educational  po 
i  Union. 
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The  district  schools  in  Cincinnati  have  five  grades,  each 
"e  representing  not  hall"  a  year,  as  in  New  York,  but  a  year. 
he  intermediate  schools  have  three  grades.  The  school-system 
,s  crowned  by  high  schools.  The  average  age  of  the  children 
in  the  first  or  highest  grade  of  the  district  school  is  twelve,  in 
the  second  eleven,  and  in  the  third  ten.  The  age  of  children 
entering  the  intermediate  school  is  thirteen. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. Grammar  is  introduced  very  early,  in  the  fifth  grad 
drawing  and  music  (/.*•.  singing  by  note)  are  also  taught  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  with  great  success.  Composition  is 
ught  from  the  first  along  with  grammar  ;  and  ( 'imi  nn.it  i  being 
n  large  part  a  German   city,  German   is  taught  always  where  it 

is  desired.    Object  I.  ndei  tl  si  unpretending  name,  ami 

not  under  the  designation  Elementary  Science,  are  taught  almost 
from  the  first.  Geography  is  introduced  in  the  third  grade. 
The  arithmetic  for  this  grade  is  thus  defined  :  '  They  shall  read 
and    write    numbers    as    hiffh    as    10,000,    and     the     fractions 

They   shall    use   numbers    and 


• 


figures  as  high  as  5's  as  follows: — 1st.  Mental  addition  and 
m     is    high    as    100;  2nd.   Mental    multiplication    and 
division  as  high   as  50;  3rd.  Slate  exercises  in  the  four    funda- 
mental   rules   to    amounts    not    exceeding    10,000.'       Drawing 
includes   practice    in  vertical,   horizontal,  and    oblique  lines,  ami 
the  construction  of  elementary  geometrical  figures.      Grammar, 
besides    elementary   analysis,   includes    pnnctoation,   and    tbe 
tinct  knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  speech.      This  grade 
must  be  compared  with  our  English  Standard  IV.     It.  is  mani- 
ly    inferior    as    to    arithmetic,    but    otherwise    compares    not 
unfavourably.      The  second   grade  of  the  district-school  extends 
B  i  iphy  to  the- great  tli  visions  of  the  jjlobe,  and  includes  some 
leading   elements   of  physical    geography.      A    special    stu«l 
made  of  the  principal  physical  features  of  North  America.     In 
ithmeti(   it  is  laid  down  that  the  scholars  shall  use  numbers  as 
LO's  in    mental  exercises    in    the  lour   fundamental    i 
to   amounts  not  exceeding  100,  and  figures  as  high   as  9's  in 
cercises  to  amounts  not  exceeding  100,000.'     Recti! i i 

untied  forward.    The  grammar  course  is  raus 

defined:     "They  shall   be   taught    to   speak    and  write   COW 
anj  sentence  they  may  be  required  to  use.     They  shall   review 
the  work  of  F  grade,  adding  the  semicolon   to  the    punctuation 
marks  for  that  grade.      They  shall  als.i    be  taught  to  distinu 
the  subject    and   predicate   of  simple  sentr  I  O0D 

between  transitive  and   intransitive  verbs ;  the  object  ol  si 

tuitions;  the   kinds  of  nouns  (common  and  proper), 
2  G  8  personal 


personal  pronouns:  the  properties  of  nouns  and  personal 
nou"  -xmii 

of  present,  past,  ami  future  time,  in  the  DSC  of  the  verb.' 

For  the  first  tin-  district-school  the  geotTffvpbj 

tl  ii<<  otherwise  defined  than  as  k  selected  portion  of  the  text  1mm  »  X 
In  arithmetic   the   scholars   are  carried  on    u>  'read  and  *r 
numbers  as  high  as   1,000,  ••  long  dii 

and  United  States  money.'     The  following  arc  the  directions  ms 
to  grammar : — 

I  hey  shall  review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades,  adding  the 
quotation  marks,  the  colon,  aud  the  dash,  to  the  punctuation  nark* 
previously  taught. 

'They  shall  also  be  taught  tho  comparison  of  adjectives,  Ir*** 
formation  aud  comparison  of  adverbs,  the  distinction  between  regnW* 
and  irregular  verbs,  and  all  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood ;  ictiw"* 
voice.  The  following  prefixes  shall  bo  used  in  this  grade :  «,  «,  \^^ 
wis,  out.  i>r<\  re,  rub,  urnl 

On  the  whole,  comprehensive  and  excellent  as  the  £iuuaw  • 
srheme  of  education  in  those  sehools  is.  we  think  it  will  not  bw^* 
allowed    by   any   win.    know    what   a    good     I  unitary 

school  is  and    does,  who  know  what  Standards   IV    \  .  .niil\^aT- 
mean    in   such  schools,  that  these  Cincinnati   di  ^° 

In  ir  three  upper  grades — as  just  described  —  arc   SU]  J»  ' 

pood  English  schools  for  eorresponding  ages.      That  a  few  w»C" 
ago  the  Cincinnati  theory  in   general  was  found  far  too  high  4^* 
prncticc  we  know  from  the  fact  that  within  the  lust  two  I 

been  greatly  reduced   at  various  point  »-* 

regards   geography  and    arithmetic,  Ben    by  a  cm*"- 

nariaon   of  the  Annual  Report   and  Handbook  for  1*70-1  vi 
that  for  1873-4.     It  is  not  impossible  that  even  >et  it  mail*** 

1    tOO  hlgfa   at    points;    at    all  events    it    i  *~* 

ideal    standard,    not    ■    legal    minimum    examination    stands^  - 
The  aril :  COQXSe  and  gradation,  however,  is  as  low  as  IP 

other  parts  of  the  scheme — the  i  particuW-*" 

— appeur  t*>  ba  on 

The  Cincinnati    intermediate   schools  have   now  a  thfet  v*"*** 
'M>;  till   within  two  or  tl<  rs  it  was  r^- 

Scholar*  are  there  prepared,  if  they  desire  it,  lor  entrance  attn**"" 
High  School.      As  vet  Cincinnati  has  no  University. 

■n  Cincinnati  we  turn    to  Boston.     Cincinnati  dispen*^ 
\.i\  much  with  lesaon-booki  and  with  rote-lessons,  especially  »~^ 

mar,  and  charges  Boston  with  clinging 
and  in  methods,  and,  iii  particular,  with  relying  too  mac* 

art-boeki  as  g  he  teacher  and  learned  by  the  sehe  ■■ 

1     1' oral  in*  We  must  say  that  I  lists*3 

achoot-b-  -~ 
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school-books  in  the  Boston  School  Committee's  manual  of  rules 
regulations  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  including 
such  items  as  Worcester*!  spellings-book^  seem  strongly  to  favour 
this  view.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  more  general  sense  of  the 
value  of  a  thoroughly  *  liberal,'  ami  not  a  merely  modern  01 
utilitarian,  education  in  Boston  than  elsewhere  in  the  States. 
The  scheme  of  public  schools  includes  primary  schools,  which 
are  of  a  nature  between  infant  and  juvenile  schools,  and  which 
are  !    for  a  three  years1  course;    grammar  schools,    the 

course  in  which  is  also  thr<-e  years;    and    for   those  who  have 
passed  through  the  grammar  schools,  a  two-fold  higher  provision, 
either    the    Public    Latin    or    the    English     High    Srhool.      V> 
scholar  can  be  admitted    to  the  Latin  School  who   is  not  at  least 
twelve  years   old.     There    is  also  an  excellent  Girls'   High   on 
School,   a   very   interesting    ami    effective    institution, 
though    perhaps  too  largely  scientific    and  mathematical   in 
i  studies. 
We  have  seen   that  scholars  who  proceed  from  the  Grammar 
hool    to   the  Latin  School    are   obliged    by   law  to  be  *  at  least 
old.'      This  being  so,  we  may  fairly  compare   the 
iirst  or  highest    grade  of  the  Grammar  School  with  the  Knglish 
Standard  VI.,  the   third    grade   with    Standard  V.,  ami  the  fifth 
grade  with   Standard  IV.,  the  removes  being  half-yearly  in    tin- 
ni  Schools.     It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Boston  is  the  Edin- 
burgh of  the  States,  and  that  the  public  schools  are  for  all  classes 
of  the  young  citizens  of  that  city  of  intelligence  and  culture. 

Ascending  from  below,  we  find  that  the  Arithmetic  of  the 
fifth  grade  or  class  (Boston  speaks  of  classes  instead  of  grades  > 
includes  vulgar  ami  decimal  fractions:  that  Geography  includes 
*  Reading  Warren's  "  Primary  Geography,"  with  conversational 
illustrations/  drawing  outline  maps  from  memory  of  each  of  the 
.\ew  England  States,  and  physical  lessons  from  the  globe;  thai 
Grammar  extends  to  'distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
sentence-making.'  Letter-writing  on  paper  is  taught  fortnightly 
as  composition,  with  occasional  abstracts  of  geography  lessons. 
In  Boston,  as  in  Cincinnati,  Singing,  and  Elementary  Linear 
Drawing  are  taught.       In  the  third  class  the  Arithmetic  include* 

'percentage   and    it*   applications^    Geography    includes  'the 
United  States,  with  the  physical   features   and  productions  ol 
different  sections,  the   thirty  largest   cities,  with  all   their  special 
features  and  Circumstances/  and  also  map-drawing  from  memory 
fes  i  .  Grammar  includes  *  parsing,  correction  of  errors, 

and  sentence-making;'  History  is  entered  upon-  the  History  ol 
I  faited  Stat  s,     Assays  on  subjects  of  oral  instruction  and 
business-letters   and    papers    serve;    as   exercise    in    composition. 

In 


in  the  first  class  the  Arithmetic   includes  only  coin 

but  requires  a  review  of  what  has  bees  d  ■<*,  including 

portion  and  square  root,  and  a  thorough  discission  oi    pi 
ciplcs  ;   Geography  is  confined  to  a  ;  leu   lessons  of  review  ot 

Ufa  and  the  United  States,'  with  map-drawing; 
inchides  the  *  Historj  of  England/  the  United  S 
done  in  tin-  two  prei  i  I        oral  instruction  prescribed 

f<T  thi>  class  recognises,  tor  the  first  «'■■ 

•  miiI.  i   the  heads  of '  air,  n  b  :  also 

giras  as  subjects  '  Municipal   and  State  governments,  court  • 
ji     Lee,  historical  sketo  hi  a  of  Pericles,  ( 'hatham,  Jefferson 
Adams,  and  Lincoln.'     Such  is  the  course  of  the  highest  class  in 
the  Boston  Grammar  School,  which  prepares  immed  .  die 

Public  Latin  or  the  English  High  School.     Thi    i 
vision  far  education  in  Boston  is  supposed  to  h 

•  trie   limit  of  fifteen,  and   there    is   no  cit  As  s. 

matter  Of  fact,  however,  one-tenth  of  nil  the  scholars  in  !l 
schools  arc  over   fifteen  years  of  nge.      Tin-   Normal  School  fur 
training  ferns  tntemplates  a  much 

;tLr<-.  and  is  exceptional   in  its  i  1  nun 

class  of  the  Latin  School  youths  who  wish   to  continue 

ies    have  been  a©  to  pass  on,  usually    after  somi 

private  special  pn  to  Harvard 

in  under  Unitarian   influences,  or  perl 
t..  X ale  College,  Connecticut.      Within   the  last  few  — 

.  umMetttodiati  have  established  Boston  University  in  tbi 
City  itself. 

The  education  in  New    \  ork   may  per!-  gfnc—    " 

nth  as  being  more  commercial  than  at  Boston  or  Cin  ^^- 

at  Cincinnati   as  more  scientific  and    modi  licsC" 

I  l  ii  as  being  more  f.nglish  and  m-<  -gh 

elsewhere.    The  unit  of  educatii 
inent  in  \ew  -throughout  - 

being  one  with  if 
inati,  as  beloJ  I  Ohio,  the  like  is  the  case.       I 

inserts  th<  tj  edtu  ttional  organisation  ;  the  muni 

cipalitv  in  cities,  the  town  -.I    township,  or,  ii  rm __■■  — 

school-district    is    the    unit.      Boston,  as   a  municipality 
itself  a  unit;  hut  the  city  being  divided  into  school-di 

of  which   a  district  school  committee  is  ap] 
inconvenient  of  district   independence  and  die.    •  , 

said  to   lie   in   some  cases   the   result.      Throughout  the  count 
■  t    VeH   Knglnnd  generally  sehool-distii 

independent,   and   often  as   unenlightened,   educa 
republics. 

On 
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One  conclusion  comes  out    vi:\  distimtly  from  our    review  of 

•1^*    range  and  gradations  of  public-  school  instruction  in  these 

•  •  great  cities,  which,  beyond  question,  stand  .it  tin-  bead  of 

■*»U  the  cities  in  the  States  so  far  as  regards  school  provision  and 
educational  organisation  and  development  The  range  of  educa- 
tion in  the  States,  age  lor  age,  is  decidedly  Iowa  is  the  ended 

public  schools   than   in  good    English   schools,      [f  our    English 

publi,  efementarj  schools  wave  and  had  been  &m  .ears 

■tteoded  by  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  our  middle  classes, 

li   a  sprinkling,  besides,  of  those  of  the    higher  professional 

there    can    be    no   donbl    that    their   educational    results 

a*«»uld  be  far  superior  to  such  as  we  haw   passed  under  review  in 

''»<?  three  American  cities.      Any  one  familial  with  first-class 

lish  private  schools  for  middle-class  children,  must  know  how 

id  backward,  in  comparison,  are  the  results  shown  bi  the 

Cincinnati,  or  New  York  public  schools.     And,  if  we 

Uch  public  schools  as  the  Bedford  Schools,  the  Manchca 

'■rtimmar  School,   the  City  of   London   School,  any  thought   of 

parisOD  b  simph  ridiculous.     What  WOuld  American  schools., 

r>11  tbeir  own  statement   of  studies  am  say  to  the  Oxford 

*nU    Cambridge  examinations?     We  know,  indeed,  the  wortb- 

of   inaii\    English   middle-class   boarding-schools,  and 

tlie    wretched  private  schools  which  so  thickly  stud   the   It 

Or**5piouoiis  streets,   often  the   low    by-streets,  of  our  towns.       In 

Or**parison  of  these,  doubtless,  the  American  public    sehools  in 

.  °      large   cities  have    been    enlightened  and   meritorious    institu- 

J,>,*s.      But  no  private  school    in  an  English  town  could  well  Ih» 

-■•than  main  of  the  countrj  schools, me  district-schools,  in 

ted  State..  \     majority    of  teachers,'   wrote  the    Edu- 

irv  for  th  of  Vermont,  onlj    si\  years  ago, 

unqualified  I  u       lehjng  school.     Many  teachers  can  hardly 

*~*t>  theii  names  so  as  to  I  and  pet  we  employ  them  in 

Ur"    common  schools.1    In  the  Report  foi  (he  same  State  for  1809, 

lira  the  following  passage,  which   is  so  pertinent  to  our 

Sent    discussion,    sums    up    so  admirably    what  should   at   this 

***)t  be   said,  and  possesses   such  decisive  authority  as  DQOling 

*  *  >i  the  pen  of  a  very  competent   American  official,   that   we 

"  '  *»ot  but  quote  it: — 

*  Wo  claim,'  says  the  Iteport  (pp.  o,  6),  '  as  a  people,  to  take  great 
f]  •  *"-rest  in  popular  education,  and  in  Borne  sort  we  do.  A  man  by 
«_,_  V?  *  of  rare  native  gifts  and  great  industry  and  perseverance,  with 
■Zr*  "  ^r  the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  rises  to  a  leading 
-U, -i*** itiun  among  men.     We  Rkout  at  See  what  tbo  common 

^*^»  «ol  can  do! "    But  this  is  no  fair  lest  of  the  efficiency  of  the  common 
l«>ol.      These  men  learned   little  more  than  to   read   poorly,   and 


to  write  worse,  at  tho  common  school.     The  true  test  is,  What  ai 
imr  schools  doing  for  the  musses  ?     Who  does  not  know  that  a 
reader  among  those  who  have  ■ttffllflfltl  our  oommoo  schools  is  a 
exception?      Who   does    not    know    that    a    great    number 
ehildroii  of  Vermont  have   left  its  schools  without  the  capacity 
writ«    a  letter  legibly   aud   intelligibly?     We   speak  of  the   nj 
districts,  where  the  great  masses  or  tl  D  attend  school,  ana^awl 

where  twci  out  of  cvory  thirty  children  in  the  United  Stat—    * 

are  to  be  found.' 

I:  is  true  that  this  is  Dot  the  picture  of  American  »« 

which  h.is  been  given  by  many  English  travellers  in  Americas*  5 
but  it  is  the  only  one  compatible  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  sms 
indubitably  ascertained.     It  is  the  pit  tore  | 

rntb  falling  on  the  facts  of  American  life  and  •" 
it  is  the  picture  painted  I>\  real  authorities  in  the  country  it«e  1  t- 
It   may   be   added    that    nothing    is    more    common    than 
CDXIOry  \isitnr  to  judge  a  echool  bv  its  buildings  and  lurniture— — — 
>>i  which  latter  he  may  l>e  no  judpo  whatevci  ringing  l^*» 

piano,  .-mil    by   its  military   pre«  ision  of  drill.      In  thrag^" 
i.-i-,  -Niw    \  oik  especially  makes  a  bravo  show. 
Within  the  last  three  years  free  schools  appear  to  have  ta'CtrtWi  <■' 
the   law  in    all  parts   of  the  I'nion.      This  has  arisen  natural  1  J*" 
igfa  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  country.    W 
1  beneficial  arxmngement  is  another  question  .<^*» 

and   fit  •  humane  '  and  civil  education   should  be  cost!  *  i  xl 

an    never   bo   a  good    thing;    hence    educational    endowment*-* 
wisely  husbanded  and  administered,  ought  t- 
to  a  1  ice,  in  particular,  public  provi>ion 

in  part  the  case  of  those  to  whom  an  adequate  education  u 
children  ifl  too   costly  ■  demand  on  their  means  is  wise  a«»* 
just.  provision   is  most  conveniently  and  equitably  ma- 

i    sueh    exist.      But,  on    the   utla^^ 
as  much  bound  to  provide  educati  1»*  ~ 

children,  according  i>i<>\ide  bread;  and  11 

arrangement,  which  rclio\cs  the  parents  of  n  nation  altop- 
is  personal  responsibility,  tends  to  demoralise 

g   tnint   of  communism   Into  tl* 
amy. 
U    DtBIMM    I  '    that    the   American    free  echoed    s 

naturally    grown   up  as   the    result    of    circumi 
li  is  the  necessity   •  •!  \oung  settX 

popnlaa  and    was   as    nat 

1    as   the   rtanx-hial   school    in 
•  nil.       n.e  1  umuiou  lamU — the  land   as 
— "I  the  ..t  the  Union  at  large,  constituted   1  sol 
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lovrmcnt  out  of  which   to   meet  more  or  less  the  chart 
the  common    school.      Hut    the    school    should    not    hnvc    been 
absolutely  free.       In  our  own  munti\  endowed  free  schools  have 

■'orally   done    more    harm    than    good  |    they    have   hcou 

M    indolence   ami    abuse.       So   has    it    also   been    in    the   States. 

'  It    requires    a   good   deal   of  nerve,"    as  the    \  ermont    sc(  retar\ 

*vrit«»s,  ;  for  a  man   to  deny    the   daughter  of  his  (fiend  S  CATtt- 

fiemte  fas  teacher),  especially  if  the  parent  should  chance  to  be 

*  member  of  his  parish,  or  OD  the  list   of  his  patients,  or  to  he 

trading  at  his  store.'*     In  a  free  ichool  there  is  no  direct  or 

obvious  reward  lor  efficiency,  no  personal  loss   to  the  teachers 

ln    case  of  inefficiency.     Nor  does  the  parent  feel  that,  if  his 

cKild    fails    to    po    to    school   when    he    ought,    or    receives    no 

efifectnre  instruction  at  school,  he  is  loams  his  money*!  irorth. 

In  manv  cases,  indeed,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  coiu- 

^On    schools  were    not    always    or    absolute]  \    free.       The    inone\ 

*"**iyed  from  the  public  funds  jras  applied  it  would  go, 

J»ri«l    then,  when  it  was  exhausted,  the   balance  due  was  paid    l>\ 

*ncT»ns   of   'rate-bills'    levied    on    the    parents.       This    arrange- 

***^»it,  however,  worked  so  irregularly  and  so  unfairly,  that  it  was 

1',<*     source   of    perpetual   discontent.      Often    the   difficulty 

"'«1     i>  still,  avoided   bv  keeping  the    school   Open   for  just  so 

'^•Vtiy  months  or  weeks  as  the  funds  last,  and   then   closing  for 

!"-*    year.      The  Commissioner's   Report    still   contains   lament  i- 

,0»"*B,  year  after  year,  that   this  practice  is  by  no  means  brought 

nan  end.     Here,  indeed,  we  see  the   reason  of  the  wolulU 

i-term  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     The  outcome 

the    whole    matter   is,    that  *  rate-bills'  are   now    universally 

•lished.  and    that  the   schools,  be  they  open    for  a  longer  or  a 

l*~»Tter  term,  are  free  schools.      In  Xew  York  the  requisite  funds 

i  seil    from  (1)  a  State  school-ta.v    of   one    and    a-quarter 

"  *  1  lions  on  the  taxable  value  of  real  and  personal  property  ;   i  _' 

»>K  -        *  hopa,'  iaji  Mr.  John  B.  ThompKon,  Saporintendent  for  Fughton  Town  - 

'I .  v.  ii    v.li.n   only  three  wlio  nr«  \r> H  ,/u.i.'-. 
t    V "X  (.-.ii'Ii,  unit  I !  ■      :   in:iiiii:il  lnl»niir  iniint  miH-t  tin'   fur,  i.r- 

^^^^V  elsewhere  than  in  tin    i.  lic]R>rt.  1.HI1V  App<  udix, 

ta     l'hiB  BBlKtos.il  most  be  tea  •  old-settla  Y«r- 

tasdla  of  the  States.1    Mr.  <:.  M.  Bl 
ltl*  lent  of  Public  Bchooli  Eta  Woodford,  In  iho  same  8tnte,  Uiu»  bUUm 

ti__    ^Xporicnrt  ; — •  I  hare  Lived  to  thin  town  ore*  burn  od  daring  tbnt 

gZ  '  ent  in  Ihe  schools,    W  Brsoxalow 

(J       "  o*.     I  have  giren  oertifieaiei '  (as  to  girls  who  did  nol  know  so 

j,tl  f^'«    .it  arithmetic  *n  ■  i'  y  ten  rears  old  ought  to'  -in  America  Ibis  i*  »a«y 

Jbool  m  inu.li  knowledge  of  m 
^uiiliy  of  Ksquimaux  Inclinn. 

bal  iho  word  meant,    itut  the  Question  vsnn — these  or  none' 
jM.it.'  I860,  Appendix,  ,  , 
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;rt    horn  the  city  and  count*  "-twenti 

of  OOe  DM  Cent  On  tin-   taxable   property  of  tb' 
of  New  York  5  (1)  the  balance  derived  from  the  municipal  linrisai 
and  revenue  of  the  eit\  of  New   ^  ork,  but  not  to  exceed  $10  pets- 
Capita  <»n  the  whole  number  of  children  taught.      The  total  cosfc^ 
■  ;•  was  not  less  than  $2,800,000,  the  entire   ■  mm 

of  children   taught   being  not  quite  l<>*,OiH>  ;   that  i 
the  cost  per  head  for  each  scholar  WM  $26. 

re  is  n<»thing,  assuredly,  in  the  results  of  American 
>'  boo]   education  urage    us    in    this  count  n 

ooeth  mm  experiment.     Nei  nor  attendan 

it  promise   lor  us  any  improvement  :   and   as  r< 
pulsion,  s\e    ha\e    9&&B    how  aSsolutelj   mythical  is  tli 
tin-  United   States  have   mastered. 

with,  that   problem.      Boston  ma\   have  its  truant-offii 
Yotk  City  :i  compulsory  law,  which  from  the  first  has  been  abso- 
lutely a  dead   letter:   Rhode  Island  and   Connecticut  maj   I 
i  attempl  to  carry  oot  a  degro 
pulsion,  which  would  he  futile  and  ridiculous  in  this  countr 
New  YurU  st.-ite  ni.iy  bare  latel)  passed  the  ren 

i  we  have  directed  attention  ;    but  over  the  gTeat  breadth 
-  •  '     do  attempt  whal  m  made,  even  <>u  pip 

;  -al  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  great  city . 

a  ;  and  even  thci  itrays   still  defy  the  law  a 

the  truant-oll'i- 

Meantime    we    cannot   fail   to  connect  the   princij 

"tion   with   that  weakening   of  parental  inll  i»*»* 

periloni  depreciation,  not  to  say  contempt,  of  family  reepoo 
bilities  and  duties,  which  are  at  this  moment   i 

itta    symptoms    in    connection    with    the    last 
khitlOUi  social    life  of   the    S  • 

not  enlarge ;    but  it  cannot  but  be  felt  that  for  < 

i,  not  under  any  direction  or  responsibility  of  t^**" 
at,  but  solely  at   the  charge  and  under  the  dip 

d  h>r  Ml  ihlink  from  family  responsibilities,  S»-*"* 

nets  which  well  agree.     Other  points,  also,  ma)  bi 
The  \outh    whom  e   has  educal 

before  he  becomes,  in  most  pai 
an    independent   citiien   and    voter,  from  whom   an  original    ■ 
in.  on  on  civil  and  political  questions  is  due ; 

becomes  an  imh 
powa      All   the*    matters  gn  I  .-,',1   tend  I 

It)  to  the  soda]  «-^  which  the  wise  and  good  in  c  *** 

-  impossible  not  to   admire  the  liberalit\  *ith  whi 


foremost  cities  of  the  United  States,  educational  institutions 

are    provided   and   sustained;    ami    the   energy    wliii  .  h,   through- 

out    such   vast  territories,  has  ererjwliere  made  some  provision, 

without   hesitation    or    delay,   for   the  education   of    the    voting. 

the  example  of  the  United  States  is  certainly  not  such  as 

irage  us  to  revolutionise  our  own  principles  and  methods 

"I     public  instruction,   whether   <lem<  >  more  advanced. 

Meantime    let    us    hope    that    the    misieuiesBntatioiiB    m    to 

Aiiicii<  an    school   education,    which    hftVC    Been   <ui:cnt    in    this 

■  1 1 r y   for   so  many  years,  and   which,  in   particular,  the   party 

lar  educationists  have  so  diligently  propagated,  will  at 

Igth  come  to  an  end.      The  ideas  ftfld  projects  of  Massachusetts 

theorists  have  been  accepted  as  il  they  were  the  facts  of  uuivi aval 

American  law  and  life  ;  whereas  tin ■  >  hare  never  become  realities 

D  in  New  England,  and  have  found  no  place  whatever  in  r In 

■-.  generally.     This  illusion  has   bred   not  a  little  confusion 

views    of    English   educationists,  and  it  is  high 

it  was  finally  exploded. 


V. — 1.  A   Letter  adA  JJi.<  Grace  the   Duke  of 

ilk,  on  oca  ceni  Expostulation.   By 

.John  Henry  Newman,  DJD.,  of  the  Oratory.     Loudon,  1875. 

TTho  Vatican  DecnsM,  in  their  B  \lAlUgianoe.    By 

Henri    Edward,  Archbishop  ol  nstcr.       London,  1875. 

A   Reply  to  the   Right   Bon.   W.  /.'.   Gladstone**  •  r„ntivd 
By  the  Right  Kev.  Monsignor  Cape],  D.D. 
idon,  1875. 
Vaticanism:  an  Answei  to    R  and  Replies.    By  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.l\     London,  l%'\ 

\\f^   held  from  the  first   that  .Mr.    Gladstone  had  rendered  a 
t  t       signs!  service  to  the  causes  of  civil  and  religious  HI" 

by    his  '  Expostulation  '  addressed  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 

snbjects.  Even  those  who  blame  him  most  for  ever  raising  the 
controversy  stirred  by  his  pamphlet,  must  admit  that  it  has 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  eliciting-  ample  explanations  from 
those  best  qualified  to  oflcr  them.  The  challenge  flung  down 
with  remarkable  rigour  has  been  taken  up  with  as  remarkable 
uptitude.  Roman  Catholics  of  all  degrees  have  come  for- 
ward to  vindicate  the  Vatican  Dciiecs,  and  to  confute  the  notion 

that    the)    involve    innovations   menacing    t in-    eights    oj  the 

<   r.  il  Power.      Amongst  those  who   have  stepped   into   the  arena 

do    battle    for    Rome,     there     are    three    whose    titles    will    be 

universally  recognised  as  spokesmen  for  their  Church,  on   the 

score 
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score  of  intellectual  eminence,  of  approved  Catholicism  ; 
regards  two)  of  high  ecclesiastical  appointments.     There  coaM 
not  be   found,  within   the  Roman   community,   three  men  wbo 
more  fully  represent,  by  the  combination  of  their  characti 
the  shadings  of  tone  and    impulse   tolerated    within  the 
nised  pale  of  tin-  Papal  Church,  than  Dr.   V  bishop 

Manning  and  Monngnof  (.'ape  I. 

Upon  Dr.  Newman's  merits,  as  a  fervent  Catholic,  a  devoted 
priest,  a  theologian  imbued  with   lifelong  study  of  divinity,  and 
above  all,  as  a  great  teacher  and  exponent  of  religious  t1 
it  is  superfluous  to  dilate.     His  cm  is  acknowla  . 

all  sides.     In  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  a  i 
his  pious  nature    never   has  thrown  aside,  towards   thosi 
whom  he  separated,  conciliatory  forms  of  cx|  which  Usui) 

with  an  air  of  genial  candour,  any  more   than  it  has 
as  so  often  befalls  converts,  that  overwrought  temperament 
delights   in   Straining    bunds  of  doctrine  to  intolerable  I 
Of  '  of  mind,  and  pleasing  avoidance  of  asperity  in 

ment,  his  'Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk'  is  a  notable  e 
offering  In  this,  as  in  main   Other  respects,  a  contrast  to  other 
lications  on  the  same  topics  by  his  distinguished  co-religioi 

The  hierarchical  position  of  an  Archbishop  of  Wi 
would    necessarily    attach    always   capital    weight    to   n 
came  from  his   pen   in   behalf  of   his   Church  ;    but   tl: 
grounds  why  exceptional  authority  must  belong  to   th< 
of  Archbishop  Manning,  when  expounding  acts  which  emanate 
from    the    present   occupant  of  the  ll«  His  promotion 

to    the    eminent  office    he    occupies  was    made    undei    i 
stances  signally  illustrative  of  the  esteem  he  enjoys  in  Romr, 

i  was  due  to  the  personal  action  of  Pius  IX.,  who 
rately  set   aside    the    nominations    recommended,   in    .u  t  onhrocr 
to  custom,  by  the  Chapter.     Besides,  Archbishop  Manning 
as  he  admits,  a  principal  agent  in  bringing  to  pass  the 
Decrees:  so  that  no  one  should   be  better  qualified   to  expUii 
their  intention. 

Monsignor  Capcl,  again,  can  point,  in  voucher  ol    the  excel- 
lence oi  his  doctrine,  to  a  distinction,  second  onlj   to  tl 
trust    for  which   the  Archbishop  was  sol.  .  ted.     When   in   r 
Roman  councils  it  was  seen  fit  to  attempt  in  Protestanl  Engbi 
the  experiment,  which  has  not  met  with  much  encoura. 
even  in  Catholic  Ireland,  of  an  University    ei 
Papal  principles,  Monsignor  Capel  was  singled  out  of  the  mas 
Of  Knglish  Catholics  a8   the    man    best    qualified    to  prrsidr 

a  scholastic  institution  which,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  will  ne 

the  deleterious  influence  of  our  educational   system,  am' 


no 
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lc  youth  of  England  from  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  our 
national  high-schools  into  the  carefully  needed  pasture-grounds 
<»1  ;m  iunnaculate  doctrine  : — an  ample  mark  of  the  implicit  con- 
fidence which  Rome  reposes  in  his  judgment  and  his  doctrine. 
Taking  the  pleadings  of  these  three  champions  in  the  aggregate, 
wr  may  feel  assured  of  having  before  us  every  argument  it  is 
possible  to  adduce  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  allegations. 
Whatever  can  lie  said  in  dispmval  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  con- 
taining aught  contrary  to  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  Church, 
<»r  fraught  with  possible  danger  either  to  its  traditional  con- 
ation or  to  its  relations  towards  the  State,  that  will  of  a  cer- 
tify he  found  somewhere  in  the  pages  of  one  or  other  of  these 
three  most  competent  spokesmen;  and  whatever  does  not  so 
stand  there,  we  may  confidently  assume  to  ha\e  been  omitted 
because  these  eminent  advocates  instinctively  felt  that  the  ph-a 
could  not  possibly  be  sustained  with  any    show  of  plausibiliu  . 

»One  more  observation  we  must  make  before  proceeding 
examine  the  arguments  respectively  advanced  by  these 
advocates.  Dr.  Newman,  conscious  of  the  variance  in  animus 
that    may    be    discernible    between    his    pleadings    and    those 

§  others,  gently  deprecates  as  a  *  showy  and  serviceable 
:ort  in  controversy,  but  nothing  more,'  any  criticism  founded 
the  *  very  considerable  differences  in  argument  and  opinion 
tween  himself  and  others  who  have  replied  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.* Could  we  persuade  that  the  force  of  criti- 
cisms founded  on  such  discrepancies  were  limited  to  the  flash 
of  an  empty  retort  we  should  certainly  leave  them  aside,  but 
K  Lib  all  respect  for  Dr.  Newman,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
t<»  look  on  them  in  this  light.  The  discrepancies  Irctwecn  his 
lone  and  that  of  his  eminent  comrades,  are  characteristic  of 
material  differences  between  them  in  status  and  in  the  elements 
they  represent.  It  has  been  the  fortune  ot  him,  who  must  be 
considered  the  most    illustrious  acquisition  made   in  our   time 

tthe  Church  of  Rome  in   this  country,  never  to    hav» 
vanced  to  such  official  distinction  as  has  been  freely  showered 
other  converts  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  his  adoption. 
While  so  many  have  been  promoted  to  oiliccs  of  dignity  and 

Kist,  the  great  Oxford  teacher,  whose  words,  more  than   th< 
\   contemporary,  quickened  his  generation  in   that  remarkable 
movement  which   has  carried  not   a  few    to   Home,  so  far   from 

«n!_r  been  made  an  object  of  honour,  has  been   left  to  spend 
t  days   in   the    humble    ministrations   of  a    simple    lather    of 
e    Oraton.       Dr.    Newman   has    been    allowed   to    remain   (as 
II  the  Roman  Curia  is  concerned)  an  obscure  priest  ;  and 

Ces  derive  weight  solely  from  his  personal  character 
and 
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and    his    Recognised   religious     fervour   and    illuminah 
be  takes  care  to   say  himself,  he  v  m>t  in  an;,    vttat 

in  tlie  counsels  of  Rome.'       In    Archbishop    Manning,  and  in 
Monsignor  Capel,  we  listen,  on  the  contrary,  '•in 

possession  of  not  merely  tha  I  al  knowledcr 

which  it  is  within  the  grasp  of  every  diligent  Catholic  to  derire 

om  authenticated  records  of  public  property,  but  avowedlya> 
mitted  to  the  exceptional  confidence  of  the  Roman  ( 
dressing   us   with   the   full   credentials   of   appointed    organs. 
This  construction  of  the  relative  values  to  be  set  on  the  rcspn 
utterances  of  Dr.  Newman  and  of  Archbishop  Manning 
of  our  devising.     It  is  claimed  for  his  words  by  the  An 
with  a  distinctness  which  has   the  merit  of  plain  speech.     In  a 
passage    not     the     least    remarkable    among    man- 
passages    in    his    dissertation    on    the   score    of    boldness, 
Archbishop,  with    a   view  to  impart  special    effed 
dcring  volley  of  tirade  immediately  pre-  ppends  thr*» 

not.  worthy  words:  4  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  lest  it 
be  thought  that  the  statement  is  merely  a  private  opim 
the    text    from  which   I    quote  was    translated    into    Italian  in 
Rome,  in  L862,  was  examined  /"/  f/"    Censorship,   and  <>■ 
at    tlw    Propaganda    Press* — (p.    131.)      Her. 
Archbishop    not    only  proclaims  his    pretensions   to   hare 
opinions  ranked  as  very  superior  to  those  of  a  *  private*  Do 
but  he  furnishes  us  with  what  he  declares  to  be  canonical 
for  this  superior  authority,  namely,  that  the  opinions  in  <\ 
have  been  scrutinised   and   allowed  to  pass  unchallcngd 
Roman  Censorship,  and   have   been   printed   at   the  PropagSOat 
Press.     It  is  so  rare  in  discussion  with  spokesmen  of  '      ' 
to  pick  up  from  them  any  distinct  statement  as  to  ]•■ 
ton  what  is,  and  for  what  is  not,  of  authority,  that  wearetroh 
beholden  to  Archbishop  Manning  for  having,  in  the  eagrrwtt 
to  vindicate  the  transcendent  value  of  his  ow 

igible  definition  that  can  be  grasped  and  applied  wi 
We  have  it  now,  under  Archbishop  Manning's  band. 
the  (act  of  an  opinion  having  been  passed  without  chall. 
the  Censorship  <•!  the  Roman  Curia,  and  having  been  cirroUurd 
through  the  agency  of  the  Propaganda  Pri 
fctri  that  mm  li  opinion  is  not  merely  a  private  one,  but  is  aj 
of  and  concurred  in  by  the  infallible  depository  of  tin-  BBthai 
of  the  Church,  the  sublime  guardian  of  Faith  and  Morals. 

In  the  di  i  to  the  Duke  oi  Norfolk,  we  m 

outset  an  expression  eminent!)  distinctive  of  the  diflcn 
plexion  between  Dr.  Newman's  theological  views  and  tin- 
thorough  Vatican  ist  co-religionists.     •  None  but  the 
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»,'  says  he,  4  is  competent  |o  determine  the  force  of 
opal   and   Synodal  Utterances,  and   the*  exact   interpretation  of 
m   it    d   work   of  time.1      These    plain  words  affirm    distill' 
to    the    body    ol    those,   who  are  skilled   in   the  learning  of 
'      appertains  the  faculty   ol"  determining   the    import 
^rxd  scope  of  an v  utterance  emanating  with  the  solemn  accent  of 
dogmatic  enunciation  from  the  Head  of  the  Church.      A  defini- 
tion of  that  particular  process  on  the  part  of  the  Sc/tola  7' 
'ogorum,  which  can  so  determine  the  precise  value  of  a  Papal 
ranee,  Dr.  Newman  does  not  give.     This  much,  however,  is 
rived  in   his  saying  that  the  canonical  import  and  binding 
Oe  of  a  solemn  Pontifical  sentence  arc  not  determined 
lUgfc  the  mature  operation  of  protracted  study  and  interpreta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  illuminated  doctors  of  the  Church.     But 
this  opinion  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid  down  hv 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Curia.     It  is  contrary  to  the 
i  it  of  their    exposition    and    to    the   actual    terms   of 
particular  propositions  enunciated  by  them  with  laboured  em- 
phasis.    Indeed,  the  eery  expreation  Sehda  TJudofforwn  would 
appear    excluded,    as    of    evil    sound,    from     Vatican     tenninn- 
.,  for  it  never  once  occurs  throughout  Archbishop  Manm 

fquisition.  There  is,  however,  more  than  the  merely  negative 
t  of  omission  to  show  the  incompatibility  between  any  such 
regulating  intervention  by  theologians  as  Dr.  Newman 
plates,  and  the  direct,  immediate,  and  self-appointed  force  which 
Archbishop  Manning  claims  emphatically  to  be  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  Pope  to  affix  of  his  own  office  to  any  sentence 
he  may  deliver.     In  the  pamphlet   before  us  this  high  authority 

tig,  first,  that  *  it  belongs  to  the  Church  alone  to  determine 
limits  of  its  own  Infallibility '<  p.  L67)j  and,  dirceth  after, 
t,  '  by  the  definition  of  the  Vatican  I ''mini  il,  what  is  tradi- 
tionally believed  by  all  the  faithful  in  respect  of  the  Chun  ' 
erprettiy  declared  of  the  Roman  Pontiff'  (p.  lb*8).  Again, 
in  another  place,  we  read  :  *  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  to  aggxai 
the  case  by  adding  that  the  Pope  is  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  of 
what    nets    arc   ex  rathcdri'u    <nid   irfoi    the  should  be  est 

condere  is  a  principle  of  all   law      p 
Beyond    dispute   these   wordfl   affirm   that,  in  so  far  as   his   tit!' 
Infallibility    rests    on    this    Vatican   definition,    the   Pope   U 
cd  of  absolute  faculties  for  determining  the  range  of  his  own 

Infallibility  ;   that  on  him,  and  him  elofle,  depends  the  lone  that 
shall  attach  to  such  utterances  as  he  may  be  moved  ;'t 

This    interpretation   of  what    is    implied   by    Papal 

Infallibility  i*  expressed  with  even  greater  expHcatness  In  words, 

ten    bl    Archbishop    Manning   himself,   on  an   occasion  of 


capital 


settman* 
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that    the   Archbishop   is   ;i  con  sum  mate  master    in   the   art*  m 
controversy.      No  one  knows  better  how  to  state  a  case  in  la* 
gua^e  as  foreible  by  its  terseness  as  it  is  impressive  from  a 
blancc  of  frankness;   nor   has   any  one   ■  keener  sense  lor   wh^^, 
can    be    paraded    with   effect  and    what    had   better  be    kept  Qai 
of  tight.      It    is    therefore   remarkable    that    in    this   expo*i 
avowedly   meant    to  dispel    Protestant   mi  and        to 

expound  without  ion  the  doctrine  involved  in  the  V*.-*'. 

•  .m    DeaweS)  the  Archbishop,   though  referring   rejieatedly  e*and 
;if    length    to  certain    Piiflloreli  of  his  • 

noil   to   quote  from  them  the   passages  which  bear  incest  directly 
on  the  particular  poll)  LOtt,      It  is   true  .  e-*& 

are  DOl  B  I  sted   to    produce  an  appeasing  effect     on 

minds  not  predisposed  to  hail,  as  intensified  messages  of  sub! i 
troth,  theological  propositiona  because  couched  in  the  unvei 
alas    of    extreme    Ultramontanism.      That   the   passage* 
Question  are,  however,  couched  in  such  formulas  with  all  the  d«r- 
liberateness  of  solemn  reflection,  is  a  matter-  i^nificau' 

(or  1 1  if ■  x  occur  in  i  Pastoral  tpontaneouslj  indii  •  Arch- 

bishop under  a  sense  that,  as  'Head  "I   the  P  i" 

England,1   he   was  bound   to    instruct  officially  those   within    bi* 
spiritual  jurisdiction  ai  to  the  canonical  import  ami  nature  *" 
the    doctrine   that   had    been    just    promulgated  by   the    Vatican 
Council,     In  this  dogmatic  document,  addressed,  not  to  i 
ears,  but  to  the  sympathetic  audience  ol  Papal  devotees,  we  i»n*l 
following  definitions: — 

'  The  privilege  of  Infallibility  is  pergonal,  inasmuch  as  it  attscb** 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  .  r«<* 

distinct  from,  Viut  inseparably  united  to  the  Church it  is  a*  *f° 

independent,  inasmuch  as  it  does  nut  depend  u]k>ii  either  tbo  ikd**** 
docens  or  the  Eccksia  discern.  ...  It  is  oltolule,  inasmuch  as  it  **• 
be   eirenmscrihed   by  no  human   or  ecclesiastical    law.  .  .  .  It 

rati  in  no  ttunse,  nor  can  so  bo  cullud,  without  innuifoM  hcrae^J« 
unless  the  word  bo  taken  to  mean  dutmd  In  this  sense,  the  Rots*"** 
PoutifF  ii  rom  the  Episcopntof  and  is  a  distinct  whjt^ 

lufidlihility  ;  and  in  the  rxercitc  of  his  supreme  doctrinal  authority   -—   l 

im,  he  does  not  depend  for  As  Infallibility 
Boon  the  consent  or  oonsultation  of  the  Episcopate,  but  only  on 
Divine  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  * 

Now  whatever  pl«  a  may  be  set  up,  with  the  view  of  expl 
tw.iv  these  words  differently  from  their  natural  icnse,  this  ma^e**11' 
we  hold  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed,  that  an  Infallibility  .it  the  P—^'r"' 

*    I'ttri   rriviltviwn:  The  Viitican  Council  and  iU  Definition*,  a  Pud   **** 
Letter  to  iL.-  , 

*hse*cfa' 
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wlii.h,  in  whatever  form,  can  be  <  tonal,  independent, 

*/*s"l,i/,\  ami  distinct  from  every  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Episcopate,  must  perforce  be  one  irhich  decidedly  shuts  out 
the  Schola  TTteologorum  from  all  part  in  determining  the  scope 
ami  bearing  of  its  nature. 

It  is  true  these  terms  are  not  repeated  In  the  Archbishop's 
present  publication;  and  that  the  other  Vatican  theologian, 
Monsignor  Capel,  alter  using  in  print  the  expression  '  ]>ersonal 
Infallibility,1  hastened  to  State  it  was  merely  a  quotation. 
■he  idea  may  have  suddenly  occurred,  that  no  amount  of  in- 
iitv  could  possibly  evolve  any  minimising  interpretation 
°f  the  Vatican  Decrees  that  would  command  the  least  effect, 
**>  long  as  these  obnoxious  teniiA  were  not  got  out  of  tight 
**  <■    •.  r  nture  on  no  conjectural  explanation  as  to  the  motive  that 

may  have  impelled  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Vatican  to 
lis  moment  the  highly  emphatic  terms  which  before 
tJu-y  frcclv  employed;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  have 
keen  deliberately  employed  on  occasions  of  capita]  solemn 
u°r  that,  though  omitted  in  the  plain  letter,  they  yet  in  sub- 
fHfcUce  are  smuggled  in  even  now  by  these  adroit  controver>i:il- 
m  formulas  less  ostentatiously  conspicuous.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  a  notable  difference  must  exist  between 
°°ptions  of  a  mind  that  ascribes  to  tl  e  Tfaobaonm  the 

friction  of  determining  the  force  of  Infallibility,  and  those  neces- 
itertained  by  all  who  proclaim  Infallibility  as  n  person"!, 
dent,  absolute,  and  distinct  attribute  of  the  Pope's  indi- 
viduality in  virtue  of  his  office. 

•  The  key-note  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Pamphlet  is  this,'  says  Dr. 
bowman,  quite  correctly,  '  that  since  the  Pope  claims  Infallibility  in 
faith  and  morals,  and  since  there  are  no  "  departments  and  functions 
human  lifo  which  do  not  and  cannot  fall  within  the  domain  of 
morals,"  and  since  he  claims  also  ■  the  domain  of  all  that  concerns 
nt  and  discipline  of  tho  Church,"  and,  moreover,  "  claims 
the  power  of  determining  the  limits  of  those  domains,"  and  "  does  not 
sever  them  by  any  acknowledged  or  intelligible  lino  from  the  domains 
of  civil  duty  and  allegiance,"  therefore  Catholics  arc  moral  and  mental 
slaves,  and  "  every  convert  and  member  of  tho  Pope's  Church  places 
his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another." '  '  I  admit,'  he 
concludes,  'Mr.  Gladstone's  premises,  but  I  reject  his  conclusion,  and 

tnow  I  am  going  to  show  why  I  reject  it.' — p.  39. 
Our  business  here  is  not  to  judge  whether  in  the  beat  of  argu- 
ment Mr.  Gladstone  may  not   have  i  illy  used  words  of 
unusual   severity,  but  to  consider   how  far  the  essence  of   his 
1  allegations  is  really  neutralized  by  the  substance  of  what 
is  advanced  in  rejoinder.     Dr.  Newman  joins  issue  by  alleging 
Vol  1:5*.— No.  276. 
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that  there  is  nothing  in  the  '  direction,'  claims 

Pope,  'of  Catholics  In  respect  to  all  doty'  which  •  .in  poMtl 
involve  one  tittle  more  interference  of  an  arbitral  ''^^ 

human  actions  than  appertains  to  the  attributes  of  the  Law. 

'The-  Law   is  supreme,'   ho  exclaims,   'and  the   Law  direct- 
loot  under  the  manifold  circumstances  in  which  wo  hare  to  t*ett 
and  mast  bo  absolutely  obeyed.  .  .  .  Tet  no  one  would  aay  that  thd 
Law,  alter  all,  with  all  its  power  in  tho  abstract,  and  its  execatsfw 
rigour  in  fact,  interferes  either  with  our  comfort  or  oar  oonscuxxo. 
....  Law,  to  apply  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  "  is  tho  shadow  tact 
cleaves  to  us,  go  whore  we  will."     MorcoTer,  it  varies  roar  after  rear, 
and  refuses  to  give  any  pled  go  of  fixedness  or  finality.     Nor  can  soy 
one  tell  what  restraint  is  to  come  next,  perhaps  painful  personal!/  to 
himself.  ...  Is  not  all  this  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  a  frootwa 
Englishman,  and  to  mako  him  cry  out  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  Thra- 
fourths  of  my  life  are  handed  over  to  the  Law ;  I  care  not  to  ask  if 
1)0  dregs  or  tatters  of  human  life  such  as  can  escape  from  lbs 
ption  and  boundary  of  Parliamentary  tyranny  "  ?     Tut  ihovA 
iy  dittliku  it,  though  we  may  at  times  suffer  from  it  ever  soma, 
not  see  that  the  thraldom  and  irksomenoss  is  nothing  ceo- 
pared  with  the  great  blessings  which  the  Constitution  and  ~ 
secure  to  us?'— pp.  41,  42. 

It  is  to  us  matter  of  surprise  that  an  intellect  of  l)r    \ 
keenness  should  have  committed  the  error  of  meeting  Mr.  < 
stone's  chary  oinder   that   strikes  manifestly  so  w" 

uk.    The  Law  invoked  by  Dr.  Newman,  as  a  case  in 
.titutes  no  ntch  rase.     The  Law,  which  he  would  bring 
court  as  a  witness  in  his  favour,  is  a  Law  embodying  fixed  pi 
principles,  and   acquiring   solemn  force  through  the   warrant 
public  assent  to  the  enactment  of  its  chapters.      Dr.   Newman 
:he  obligations  of  the  Law  he  dwells  on  can  ool* 
come  into  operation  through   the   medium  of  constitutional  anil 
legil  Hut  the   contingency  Mr.  Gladstone  tie* 

pneatos  is  an  order  of  things  in  which  Law,  no  long.  teal 

lor  its  utterance  on  the  «  ion  of  public  organs,  U-conKS 

the  exclusive  prerogative  of  individual    will,   and   tons. 
is  liable  to  be  the  sport  of  caprice.       His  contra  hat  b« 

I    the  Vatican  Council   there  has  been  effect 
an  c\  Papal    prarogmtive,  which  virtually   makes  tfci» 

prerogative  quite  as  despotic  as  ever  was  that  of  the  Gear 
the  Russia,  when  with  to  render  his  subjects  the  victims 
tiou-  Is  through  the  arbitrary  utterance  of  Ukases. 

this  allegation,  by  reference  to  the 
of  an  authority,  which  cannot   1h»  determined  bv  anv 

■I  be  the  outcome  of  the  public  mind*  embodying 
a  code  on  public  principles,  is  really  to  put  forward  a  fallact  of 

transparent 
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transparent  n1  business.  Mr.  Gladstone's  contention,  to  be  <le- 
olishcd,  requires  that  it  should  be  grappled  with  in  its  par- 
Cnlazt,  which  are  stated  \y  him  with  sufficient  precision  to 
~brd  the  opportunity  lor  closing  with  them.  It  would  be 
essential  for  his  opponents  to  show  that  the  acts,  to  whit  li  he 
carefully  refers  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  do  not  warrant  the 
constructions  he  has  put  upon  them.  Of  such  acts  there  is  n 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lays  more  stress  than  that  Third  Chapter 
the  Dogmatic  Constitution  *  dc  Iv  whereby  it  is  declared 

e  quote  from  the  translation  given  hv  Monsiiruor  (aprl ):  — 

the  teaching  of  Catholic  truth,  from  which  rib  one  can  deviate  without  loss 

faith  and  of  miration,'  that  the  '  power  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 

.  which  is  truly  episcopal,  it  immediate,  to  which  all,  of  whatever 

to    and    dignity,  both    pastor   and    faithful,    huth    individually   and 

vely  are  bound  ....  to  submit,  not  only  in  mutters  which 

ong  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  that  pertain  to  the 

•  and  government  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  .  .  . 

then  any  shall  say  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  the  office  merely  of 

ipeetion  or  direction,  and  not  fuV  and  supreme  poirer  of  jurisdiction 

■er  tho  universal  Church — not  only  in  tilings  which  belong  to  faith 

and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which  relate  to  the  discipline  ami  go\ 

ek — or  assert  that  ho  possesses  merely  the  principal 
t,  rod  not  all  the  fxdness  of  this  supreme  power;  or  that  this  potcer 
bub  ho  enjoys  is  not  ordinary  and  immediate  bull*  and  aU 

the   Churches,  and  over  each  and  all  the  pastors  and  the  faithful,  hi 
be  anathema* 

In  our  opinion,  every  word  Mr.  Gladstone?  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  this  Chapter  is  perfectly  warranted  by  its  text.  It  does 
decree  as  an  universal  ordinance,  and  renders  obligatory  by  the 
solemn  formula  of  Anathema,  the  acKnowledginent  ol  the  Pope's 
full  and  immediate  power  over  every  member  of  the  Cliureh, 
whether  cleric  or  lay,  in  whatsoever  matter  he  himself  may  deem 
to  concern  its  administration  or  discipline,  to  the  entire  \va  roga- 
tion of  all  existing  privileges  which,  in  the  case  of  particular 
ecclesiastical  foundations,  might  seem  to  bar  this  claim  of  the 
Pope  to  direct  and  immediate  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  this  decree  not  only  the  formal  inscription  in  the  Corpus  .Juris 
Canonici,  but  also  the  incorporation  in  tin-  dogm.-itic  code  of  the 
pretensions  which  imperious  Popes,  in  the  pride  and 
passion  of  medic \al  conflict!,  have  indeed  put  forth,  but  which 
now  loi  the  first  time  have  received  the  semblance  of  a  Catholic 
sanction,  and  have  I m    D  pMH     limed  in  the  mode  of  an  universal 

ordinance,  rendered  obligatory  on  conscience  by  that  most  solemn 

of  formulas — the  formula  of  Anathema.      In  what  manner  then 

is  it  sought  by  these  \  sticro  advocates  to  invalidate  Mi.  Glad- 
stone's charges?     By  what  counter  pleas  is  it   sought  to  refute 

2  it  2  the 
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tin-  allegation  that  the  substance  of  I  I  banter  is 

innovation  on  the  organic  articles  of  the  Chun.  h.  ami    th.it  ^Bjj 

its  language  no  authority  can  be  cited  except  the  od 
Pontiffs,  who  wen-  the  conspicuous   i  a  spnna.] 

of  tin <m  i;.ii(  absoluteness,  which  claimed  to  be  exempt  fron 
civil  demand  considered  the  deposing  power  sad  the  pp. 
In  impose  interdicts  the  cardinal  faculties  of  spiritual  aul 
It  was  with  an  astonishment  which  took  away  our  breath  * 
-.ul  die  opening  statement  of  Archbishop  Man 
head  :  *  Mr.  Gladstone  has  argued  from  the  liapter  of  tbe 

Constitution  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  thai  his  powers  have  rcce 
a  great  extension.     Mr.  Gladstone,  so  far  as  lam  awat 
first  ami  a  nit/  person  who  hay 

(p.  11.)     What  is  tO  be  thought  of  a  controversialist  in 
bishops  position,  who  can  deliberate] y   write   down    stall  a  i 

feme*,  ami  deliberate]}  give  it  to  the  world?    It  would  I 
with  the  reader's  time   to  give  proofs  of  the  ll  I  ■correct- 

ness of  such  an  affirmation.      It  is  notorioui  has  but 

glanced  at  the  controvert,   provoked  by  the  Vatican 
should,    jht force,  be    as  familiar  to  the  Archbishop  as  tl 
tents  oi  his  lircviary — that  the  particular  extension  * 
prerogative  in  this  Chapter,  as  pointed   out   by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
id  has  <••...  lout,  the  "  article 

in  the  remonstrance* of  those  persons — so  vehemently  in\ 
against  by  the  Archbishop  as  the  machinators  <•!  a  hon 

•  v  against  the  Church — the  Old  Catholics,      ll 
Manning  has  written  down  these  words  in  the  simplicity 
ranee,  then  be  must  stand  convicted  of  never  havii 
one  of  those  anti-Vatican  publications,  upon  the  heads  oi 
tatfa  >urs  so  freely  the  \  ials  of  his  wrath.       ll,      ; 

trarv,  the  Archbishop  did  acquaint  himself  with  the  opti 
those  be  so  hotly  denounces,  then  it  is  impossibl 

trge  of  having,  in  the  above  sentence,  written  «l»,w0 
that  which  he  must  have  known  not  to  Ik*  according  to  fact    •^r"' 
on  rending  further,  though  we  have  much  reason  to 
the  boldness — not  bo  nj  endacitj — oi  statement,  we  regi 

ijnise  a  repeated  absence  of  conformity  to  patent  facts,  wbiffc 
able  an  advocate  as  the  ArrhbuuV 
not   i  in  the  ingenuousness  of  his  pkadinj 

*As  one  oi  "the  setute  contrivers '      oi  the  scheme  embodied U 

the   Third  (  hiptei  |  '  I  will   answer  that  these  word-, 

duos  m  Pontiffs  and  Council*  I 

so  uj«v/  thtm.    Thev  max  be  H remarkable "  and  "new"  m  ^ 
bvl  thejareoA/oj  tl<  1  gi»« 

to  hand.' 
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Let  us  then  look  at  these  would-be  proofs,  ushered  in  with  such 
tone  of  absolute  confidence.  Let  it  be,  however,  well  irnpi 

the  reader's  mind  that  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rests 
istinctlv  on  those  points: — That  the  decree  stretches  the  Pope's 
BTOgatlVe  beyond  all  domain  previously  sanctioned,  through  its 
extension  over  whatever  can  be  declared  by  him  to  appertain  to 
1  rri:  plina  tCcletUB,  '  that  the  derree  is  universal  in  its 

SCOpe and  obligation  ;  and  that  the  stringent  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched  are  without  precedent  in  any  dogmatic  sentence  put 
forth  with  the  concurrence  and  formal  sanction  of  the  Chureh, 
being  imported  from  expressions  to  be  found  only  in  i  .• 
ntterances  of  a  much-questioned  character,  autocratically  issued 
by  some  medieval  Popes,  wh<>,  however  vigorous  in  action,  have 
been  considered,  by  the  consent  of  even  Catholic  writers,  as 
types  rather  of  haughtiness  than  of  an  apostolical  spirit.  Now, 
in  refutation,  the  Archbishop  brings  forward  one  text,  and  one 

tlv  that  as  regards  its  date   could   possibly  be  to  any  purpose, 
vindicating  the  ancient  authority  of  the  language  empfo 
the  decree,  though  he  began  by  giving  us  to  understand  that 
would  pour  forth  at  haphazard   proof  upon   proof,  out  of  the 
idanOC  of  evidence  which  is  to  his  hand.      It  is,  however,  the 
Ct  that  the  single  tittle  of  evidence  so  adduced  proves,  on  cxami- 
ation.  to  Ih-  glaringly  out  <>1  point  on  every  count,  except,  perhaps, 
iat  of  date.      Archbishop  Manning  docs  not  scrupi>-  to  passofl', 
a  warrant 4  not  less  formidable  than  the  Third  Chapter'  lor  its 
gripe,'  a  Canon,  by  DO  means  of  an  CKcumenieal  Council, 
.  ords  would   lead  an   unwary  reader  to   believe,  but   ot    a 
Synod  convened   in  863  at    Koine,  by  Nicholas  I.,  for  the 
articular  purpose  of  adjudicating  on   the  matrimonial  cause  of 
king  Lothair's  bigamous  marriage,  and  of  censuring  ecclesiastics 
%  ho  had  connived  thereat.     'I'll is  strictly  disciplinary  assembly, 
invoked  expressly    to    ^i\<-    sentence   in    a   case  of    individual 
immorality    that    had    been   abetted  by  certain   French    prelates, 
id  append  to  its  judgment  (involving  reversal  of  a  verdict  pro- 
ounced  by  an  eccloilastical    tribunal    in    France)  WOrdl  declara- 
rv  of  the   Pope's    undoubted   title   to   watch  over  ear 
\cipline  (a  totally  different   tiling  from  regimen  4  ina 

1Mb),  and  to  check  wickedness.  Such  simply  disciplinary 
declaration  of  the  priestly  faculty  to  curb  and  censure  irregu- 
laritv  and  immorality — one,  moreover,  strictly  particular  in  its 
application — the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has  no  scruple  in 
seeking  to  pass  olT  as  a  voucher  that  in  the  ninth  century  the 
Church  in  Council  (!)  had  already  sanctioned  the  formula  pro- 
mulgated as  an  universal  Canon  in  the  Third  Chapter,  though, 
EkCt,  not  a  word  or  letter  of  the  said  formula  is  to  be  found 
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in    the    Synodal    sentence    referred    to    with   such    preposterv^j 
assurance.     At  every  point — be  it 

i — the  case  put  forward  by  the  An 
in  tl  ikn  down  ignominiously  j 

i  I <•.,«•  it.  v\>  ulate  whether  a  pic<* 

workmanship    so  transparently   flimsy  was  concocted    under  i; 
perfect  knowledge  "i   r  i;I .. :on -■  n.nsness  of  its  !oww 

4  Hut,'  continues  the  Archbishop,  '  this  Canon  was  rccogni 
in  the  Kighth  General  Council  <  'onstan 

and,   as  if  a   text   were   superfluous  when  his  WO  =scd  f> 

ii  statement   in  Church   history,   he  merely   appends   in    a 
note   a   vague  reference   to    Labbe's  '  Acts    of   Conn 
have    turned    to    Labhe,    and    it    certainly    perplexes  our  inle! 
gence  how  to  oonatrne  what  pre  found  there  in  anything  like 

;ing,    in  which    the  Archbishop  wishes  lis   to   understand  t 
This    Kighth    Council    met    to   heal    the   dissensions  caused  by 
ih<-  rival  claims  of  Ignatius  and   Photius  to  the  Patriarchate  at 
r.uuinople.      The  Pope    was  represented  at  it,  and  bejood 
doubt   his    particular    rescripts    in    that    partie  rovrw 

were  accepted  and  confirmed  :   but  l>\    what   proces 
interpretation    the    Aichbiahop    can    preterul    »••  anj  «( 

its   Canons   senre   as   a  title-deed    for   the    Pope's    full,  direct, 
absolute,  and  immediate  authority  universally  ■•  iorebei, 

and   every  individual    member   thereof,    it   exceeds   our  c* 
even  to  surmise,  so  long  as  he  will  not  condescend  to  Dm 
the  soil  of  ex-cathcdr;'i  all  that  this  is  so  with  v. 

bftf  l>een  pleased  to  content   himself.      Mr.  Gladstone   tells  US  in 
'  Vaticanism,'  that  it  i  COfld  Canon  which  the  Archbishop 

considered   himself  justified  in  making   the  basis  of  his  stalf- 

it.      That  basis  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  wholly 
• » i * t    foundation    by   Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  given   the 
this  Canon.     Of  Patriarchal   rights,    there  is,    indeed,  raj 
pliiit   mention — those  same  rights    which  ly  in  virtue  of 

the  terminology  of  this  Third  Chapter,  Pins  IX.  baa  consider^ 
tiimsi  If  iiii'  to  make  free  with;  but  oft]  tk 

Archbishop  desires  i m perfect lv-rdu< a ud   Protestants  to  U 
la  contained  in  them,  boom  Acts  seem  to  us  entirely  devoid,  •£* 
ling  to  any  faithful  reading  of  their  words. 

I    now  from  this    Eighth   Council    this  apologi* 

0J    Vatican   doctrine  would    c.r.  nd    into   : 

thii  lieval  times.       'Innocent  Ml.  may  be  DO  autboi 

witfa  Mi  but  be  says,' exclaims  the  Archbisbi 

him  and  after  him  has  said,  Not  '/«' 
rryimm  wni'trrsa/u  Kedeifur  super nd  tlirj* 

uifTs  did  speak  this   language,  the  poof  h»s 

leaat 


stslf 
text  of 


>t  been  most  QflgHgenthr  omitted  bj  the  AjK&fcishop,  though 

*■*>  have  given  it  would  have  constituted  the  crashing  reply 
*c>  Mr.  Gladstone's  capital  allegation,  that  lor  the  claim  now  pro- 
*Hulgated  us  an  universal  precept,  no  authority  is  forthcoming, 
such  as  can  be  found  in  the  presumptuous  utterances  of 
those  Popes  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  pushed  their  pretensions 
to  .1  point,  which  has  converted  the  history  of  their  times  into 
a  continued  narrative  of  incessant  conflict  between  Church  and 
State.  Of  these  overbearing  and  meddlesome  Pon tills,  none 
mis  more  conspicuous  than  Innocent  III.  for  the  vehemence 
of   his    action,    and    for   the   haughty    energy    with    which    he 

rned  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters.  What  serious  value 
then  can  be  attached  to  a  supposed  canonical  voucher  in  behalf 
of  extended  Papal  prerogative,  which  is  derived  from  a  spon- 
taneous assertion  by  Innocent  III.  of  his  assumed  right  as  Pope 
to  step  in  and  regulate  according  to  his  pleasure  the  conflict 
between  John  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  ?  Yet 
it  is  a  scrap  plucked  out  of  a  Decretal  addressed  to  the  French 
Prelates  by  Innocent  III.,  claiming  for  the  Church  the  right  to 
rhe  issues  between  these  Sovereigns — a  Decretal  known 
technically  as  Non't  in  history,  as  among  the  most  vehement 
expressions  of  extreme  Papal  pretensions — which  is  here  flou- 
rished before  our  eyes  by  the  Archbishop  in  professed  refutation 
of  the  assertion,  that  only  in  the  extravagant  utterances  of  Pon- 
tiffs who,  like  Innocent  III.,  systematically  en< .-roachrd  on  tin- 
domains  of  secular  rights,  can  there  be  found  any  warrant  for  the 

ers.  which  this  Third  Chapter  now  makes  an  article  of  faith 
to  hold  every  Pope  as  seised  of.  Wliat  value  could  possibly  be 
attached  to  the  argument  of  a  lawyer  who,  being  pressed  to  esta- 
I-lish  the  conformity  of  some  highhanded  procedure  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Magna  Charta,  sheltered  himself  behind  precedents  from 

i  Chamber  practice?  Yet  this  would  be  in  precise  analogy  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  has  seen  fit  to  argue. 

We    have,    however,    yet    ■    wonl    to   s.-iv    OQ    tin-    manner    in 
Which  tin-    Archbishop  makes  use  of  this    Decretal.      When  the 

ions  o(  the  Eighth  Council  were  in  question,  he  preferred 
to  give  no  definite  reference.  Hut  in  the  matter  of  this  De- 
cretal we  are  referred  by  him  to  Appendix  A,  where,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  'will  be  found  in  full  tin-  Text  '  ofthfl  same.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  positive  that  the  text  is  not  given  there  in  full, 
but  in  a  markedly  modified — we  nun  even  aay,  in  a  garbled 
— form.  Without  a  word  to  warn  imperfectly  acquainted 
Headers  of  any  serious  omission,  in  a  Treatise  prolessedlv  pur- 
porting to  furnish  full  instruction  to  Protestant  minds  of  every- 
thing  relating  to  the    Vatican   Dot  trine,    the  Archbishop    has 

(foemeA 
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deemed     himself   justified    in    dropping   out    of   the    text 
piWgM  which  ha\c  made   tlie  Decretal  memorable  as  a  I's**,/ 
utterance — namely,  iln.se  in  which  Innocent  UT,  without  cireu^ 
locution,  claims,  as  the  right  of  his  Pontifical  office,  to  own  i 
t.al  means.      Is  this  a  procedure  that  can  inspire  trust  iw 
thmkuBM  and   in   the  candour  of  the  person  who  indulges  in 
VV<  have  no  rnind  to  comment  further  on  an  array 
dnwn  OOl  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  later  Roman  records. 
single  authentic  scrap  of  primitive  times  has  been  aakc 

lenge  made  has  proieisedlj  bi  ri<*d,  but  i"  ': 

hecn  jrlaringlv  evaded.      Despite  all  the  advantages 
insight  into   the    lUUfll'lUOCl    archives   <>1    Home,  the  Archbishop 
of   Westminster   has  wholly  Jailed    to   produce  one  s> 
dence  in  support  of  his  bold  assertion,  that  the  terms 
Chapter    merely   transcribe  the  well-known  traditional  lanjruap' 
of  the  Catholic  Church.     His  fellow-counsel,  Monsignor  Cm 
has  shown  a  wiser  discretion.      He,  at  all  e\e B  shrew 

abstained  Irom  venturing  to  vindicate  on  historical  grounds 
terminology  of  the   Third  Chapter:    and  thus  has 
exposure  upon  which  the  Archbishop   has  n 
ordinary  reckles>ncss. 

lhl'ore  proceeding  further,   i  Fell   to  ascei  fosce 

which  this    (  bare   i-t    increasing    I 

.  but  in  a«  tu;i 
Manning  makes  Ughl  of  tin-  notion  that  hi;,  inch  iocrtsr 
be  involved,  'The  Vatican  Council  has  left  the  authority 
of  the  Pontiff  precisely  where  it  found  it,"  are  his  cutifakst 
words,  which,  alter  our  experience  of  his  correctness,  we  wouM 
fain  test  for  Qtmelvet  by  tuts,  since  he  disdains  to  adduce 
biniM  it.     The  Vatican  apoh  o  not   dispute 

terms  of  this  Third  Cbaptei  the  Pope  is  rested  wir 
ami  immediate  powers  throughout  tin*  Church,  not  wit] 
any  ♦  rite  or  diguiv         V.  organic  independence  rcmn< 

of  mi  -.   members,   who   depend   wli 

on   the    Pope,       lie    is  in   himself   essence    and    <juintessen< 

ler   is   constituted   of  mere   fin 
turcs   of    his   will  — instruments    qui 
•ling   at    its   withdraw  il         I 
re   uo  organ   but   one  can  assert  itself  on    the 
dots — where    the    pov< 
wh  (dates    to    the    'government    ami    disciplilM 

Ch  er  rite  or  dignity,  !•.■: 

and  faithful,  Kith   individually  and  collectively,   are  b 
their  di  raichical    subordination   and  true  obodi 

submit,'   subsists  exclusively    in   the   individual   Pontiff. 


uni 


ia 

: 
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Idly  affirmed  by  Archbishop  Manning,   that  an  CCC 
an,  marked  by  such  absence  "I    ill  Independent  authority 
Gbi  'government  and   discipline,1   on    the    part  of  every  mem- 
ber and  dignitary  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is  only 
lias  always  prevailed  with  the  assent  of  the  Church.     'The 
Popes   had   at   all   times  the   power  to    rule    the  whole   Church, 
BOl    only    in    faith    and    morals,    but   also   in   all    things    which 
in    to    discipline   and    government,    and    that    whether   in- 
fallibly or  not.' (p.    14.)      We  venture  to  submit  that    there  are 
dstory  which  wholly  refute  this  assertion,  as  there 
are  facts   in  contemporary   history  which    clearly  indicate    what 
neroachments  on  Episcopal  independence,  and  what  violations 
of  ancient  customs  by  the  Pope,  will  be  warranted  as  canonical 
for  the  future  through  the  tenor  of  this  now  Dogmatic  De- 

It  is  known  that  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  there  were  communications,  as  well  with  those  who 
in  Ireland  and  England  were  hierarchical  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  with  the  Holy  Sep  itself,  in  view  of 
Istng  some  basis  satisfactory  alike  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
which  would  enable  the  latter  to  recognise  the  Roman 
Catholic    establishment.      That  this   matter,   invoh  i  l< 

tin-   conditions  on    which   the  Spiritual    Pastors  of  the   Faithful 
would    he   admitted    to    their    charges,    fell    Within    the   po 
of  the  'regimen  et  discipline  Eccleaia?,'  will   hardly  be  ques- 
tioned li\   am   one  we  apprehend — and  least  of  all,  WO  mav  con- 
fidently assume,    by  Archbishop   Manning — who   has,  on    Eft 
occasions  than  one,  claimed  for  the  Pope  a  real  I  \  arbitral!  pre* 
rogativc  as  to  nominations  in  the  Church.     The  method  wnj 
mggeated  itself  as  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  bo 

that  popularly  known  as  the  Veto,  by  which  the 
names  of  candidates  for  episcopal  appointments  bould  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  Crown  before  transmission  to  Home 
for  canonical  institution.     If  the  udnn  ia  «-t  the  unman 

olic  (lunch  has  alvva\      hi  i  n  confided  to  the  immediate  «  an- 

of  the  Pope  in  that  strict  degree  which  is  expressed  in  the  Third 
Chnpi-  r,  then  the  Pope's  opinion  ought,  perforce,  to  have  been 

white  with  all  true  Roman  Catholics  for  acquiescing  In  such 
an  engagement  with  the  Crown.  Fof  Pastors  <>!  the  Irish  Church 
ti»    have   presumed   on    intimating   to    a    Pope,    possessed    oi    the 

rogntive  powers  enunciated  in  this  Chapter,  that  they  abso- 
lutely declined  t"  consider  him  capable:  «>l  dull  anderstanding 
What  was  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  their 
particular  province,  on  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  for 
l  as  the  mode  of  nominating  Pastors,  Cannot 
l>ut  have  been  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  insubordination  that  must 
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have   been   visited    w  Hire.      \  «J/V 

Irish  Bishops  venture  on  such  plain-spoke  <•  «/ 

the  Pope's  authority   to    ll  to   this  gTan» 

matter,  hut  the  Pope  quietly  put  up  with  the  rehuke. 

It  was  in  February,  1814,  that,  during  tin  i  from 

Rome  of  Pius  \  II.,  ■  Brief  from  Monsignnr  (^unran 

it   of  the   Propaganda,    in    virtue  of  faculties   delegated  to 

him   during  the  Sovereign    Pontiff*!   enforced  ,  cum 

ii.    i  ish     Vicar-Apostolic,     Dr.    Poyntcr,    appnn 

the  proposed  arrangement  for  submitting  to  the  British  < 
ment  the  names  of  episcopal  candidate!  for  its  coin 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  Pius  VII.  informed 
'Catholics  of  Great  Britain,1  from  Rome,  in  a  Brief  lu 
the  ring  of  the  Fisherman  '  (which  is  one  of  the  signs  Dr. 
Newman  declare!  that  if  afhxcd  to  the  Syllabus,  would  ii 
stantly  make  it  of  binding  force  on  his  oonsciena 
inasmuch  as  the  rescript  issued  'during  our  absence  and 
dispersion  of  our  venerable  council."  <  >u.  erned  4  a  matter  of 
highest  moment,'  it  had  l>een  referred  'to  those  of  the  Congn* 
on  of  our  Venerable  Brethren,  the  Cardinals,  to  whom 
matters  of  this  nature  are  usually  referred,  in  order  to  be 
examined    by    them    maturely    and    ah    intcyro.'      On    A; 

.    Cardinal   I.itta,    Prelect  of    the    Prnpagnn  rdinfh 

transmitted  to  the  Vicars-AjH>stolic  the   solemn  decision  ani«d 
at  by  this  special  cot  m  of  Fathers  of  T 

ratified  by  the  Holy  lather: 

1  His  Holiness  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  allowing  those  to 
appertains  [i.e.  the  diocesan  clergy  and  capitular  bodies]  to  present 
the  King's  ministers  a  list  of  candidates,  in  order  that  if  any  of  tk 

i dd  bo  obnoxious  or  suspected,  the  Government  may  immediately 
poiut  him  ont,  so  that  he  may  be  expunged,  care  howerer  being  tok* 
to  havo  a  sufficient  number  for  his  Holiness  to  choose  therefrom  ia& 
viduals  whom  he  may  deem  best  qualified  in  the  Lord  for  go  versing 
the  vacant  Churches. 

The  reception  given  t.»  this  grave  utterance  by  the 
Brethren  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  anything  but  deferent! 
The   Irish    prelates    immediately  combined  to  remonstrate, 
patching     to    Rome    as    their    representative    an    d 
distinction — the  subsequent   Archbishop   Murray, — and    on 
"ailing   to    produce    due   impression,   the\     collectively  drew  <q> 

ad  agreed  U)  the  following  remonstrance  against  resoluti 
bad    been  deliberately  sanctioned,  nud   solcmnlv   rci 
as  conducive  to  i  the  Church,  by  the  Pope: — 

should   matte  ourselves  as  betraying  the  dearett  in 
that  portitm  of  tht  Church  which  the  Holy  Ghott  ha*  committed  to  «* 
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core,  did  we  not  declare  most  unequivocally  that  we  will  at  all  times, 
»nd  under  all  circumstances,  deprecate  and  oppose  in  every  canonical 
aud  constitutional  way,  any  such  intorfcronco.  Though  we  sincerely 
venerate  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  tee  do  not 
conceive  that  our  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  removed  by  any  determination  of  his 
Holiness  adopted,  or  intended  to  be  adopted,  not  only  without  our  concur- 
rence, but  in  direct  opposition  to  our  repeated  resolutions,  and  the  very 
•letic  memorial  presented  on  our  behalf,  and  bo  ably  supported  by 
our  deputy,  the  Must  li-.verend  Dr.  Murray,  who  in  that  quality  was 
more  competent  to  inform  hifl  Holiness  of  the  real  state  and  interests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  than  any  other  with  uhom 
he  is  said  to  have  consulted.' 

These  are  tolerably  sharp  words  to  be  Ottered  towards  an  in- 
fallible depositary  of  Divine  authority,  I  I'  tors  said  by  Arch- 
bishop Maiming  to  have  been  solemnly  bound  to  acknowledge 
in  the  Pontiff  so  rudely  rebuked,  not  merely  an  '  office  of  in- 
spection or  direction,'  but  '  full  and  supreme  jurisdiction,'  with 
'ordinary  and  immediate  power  '  over  themselves.  The  remon- 
strance was  made  in  August  lbl.r>.  In  February  lolri,  Pius  V  11. 
replied  in  a  long  Brief,  dated  from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary 
Major,  and  addressed  to  '  his  Venerable  Brethren  the  An  li bishop 
and  Bishops  of  Ireland;'  and,  therefore,  again  provided  with 
one  of  Dr.  Newman's  sign-marks  of  a  grave  seiitenee.  This 
interesting  document  is  too  long  to  be  given  here  in  cxtenso. 
It  is  couched  in  the  customary  style  of  solemn  Roman  utter- 
ances, and  has  the  usual  references  to  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  to  ecclesiastical  precedents: — 

'  The  perusal  of  your  letters  Has,'  writes  the  Supremo  Pontiff, 4  im- 
pressed our  mind  with  deep  concern With  what  pain  then  do 

we  find  it  expressly  declared  in  your  letter,  that  the  expedient  which, 
amongst  others,  we  signified  that  wo  would  follow,  for  satisfying  the 
Government  of  the  loyalty  of  those  to  be  elected  Bishops,  not  only 
did  not  meet  your  approbation,  but  ajypeared  to  try  (0  threaten  (fart 
Hon  to  the  Catholic  BeKgion  m  Ireland*      Wherefore^  in  conformity  with 

our  duty,  ice  dispatch  the  present  letter  to  you,  for  the  purpose  ofeWBk 
from  pour  minds  the  not  sufficiently  well-fonndcn !  opinion  which  you  appear 
to  entertain  in  regard  to  the  expedient  above  alluded  to.' 

tor  having  stated  at  length  the  grounds  for  his  decision, 
the  Pope  continues: — 

*  Venerable  Brethren,  it  is  unquestionably  evident  that  what  we 
have  done  amounts  only  to  this  :  wo  havo  agreed  to  act  steadily  to- 
wards the  British  Government,  according  to  the  samo  rule,  useful  in 
itself,  founded  in  prudence,  which  our  predecessors,  tho  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, even  before  those  times  when  tho  nomination  of  Bishops  was 
granted  to  Princes,  determined,  in  their  wisdom,  to  maintain  as  effec- 
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taally  as  might  bo  ...  we  therefore,  Venerable  Brethren,  esJcrlOM 
no  doubt  thiit  you  all,  having  considered  and  duly  weighed  whal  w* 
have  tluiK  set  before  you,  i«"«  acknotdedge  tk  .  e  adopted  be  «  h> 

nt  just,  and  will,  in  all  respects,  conform  yourselves  to  it.' 

These  Venerable  Brethren  proved,  nevertheless,  oMunt*U 
deaftO  the  voire  from  Rome;  nay,  they  must  be  held  to  haveshovt 
themselves  irrefonnably  contumacious,  if  we  accept  ArchbUbnp 
Mannings  version  of  what  in  those  days  already  was  the  hvii 
the  Church.  They  publicly  turned  away  from  him  whom  wr 
are  gravely  assured  it  was  then  ' proximate  to  here 
gard  ns  infallible,  and  appealed  to  the  religious  conscience 

i-( lonstituted  body,  termed  the  *  General  Board  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland,'  for  an  expression  of  sentiment  in   pn  gainst  ttV 

Pope's  mandate.     This  document  was  transmitted  to  Rome,  and 
thereupon  the  Supreme  Pontiff  again  addre 
to  these   recalcitrant  Catholics,  in   which    occur    these  wo 
'  As  to  the  suspicion  and  alarm  which   wc  find   from  the  cos- 
clusion  of  your  letter  you  entertain  concerning  the  ecclcsiasti 
affairs  of  your  country,  tee  order  you  to  Ite  at  easr.%*      In  sjii 
this  emphatic  order,  the  Irish  Episcopate  would  not  be  at  i 
it  declined  to  concur  in  the  Pope's  instructions,  *  concerning  the 

clesiattical  affairs  of  their  country,'  though  explicitly  enjoined 
in    the    solemn  form    of  Apostolical   Briefs,  ami  {which    is  of 
special  importance  for  the  points  immediately  under  discui 
this  dogged  disregard  of  Pontifical  opinion  must  have  bee 

■  ed  in  by  the  Pope  as  not  exceeding  the  indep 
legitimately  appertaining  to  Bishops,  for  it  never  was 
with  Pontifical   eensure. 

In   the   face   of  these  transactions,  we  would  put  to 
bishop    Manning    the    following    queries:  —  I.   Can    he    v 
to  affirm  that    the   points   involved   in   the  matters  at  ii 
twecn  the  Irish  Bishops  and  the  Pope  did   no!   fall  within* 
province  of  matters  appertaining  to  the  '  n  t   disripl" 

Ecclesia?,'   as  comprehended  within    the    Third   ( 
he  rlocs  venture  on   this  affirmation,    will    he   state 
of    intrinsic    difference    which    could    make   it  not    a    point  of 
'regimen  et   discipline  Ecclesia*'    in    Ireland    sixty  years  »jp>» 
whether  the  concurrence  of  the  State  was  to  be  m  if  eccle- 

siastical nomination,  but  must  make  this  matter  now  a  point 
oJ  '  reyimeii  et  disciplina'  when  raised  in  Germany,  as  results 
from  the  Pontifical  condemnation,  as  impious,  of  that  partiruuu 

*  The  docomeotanr  eridenoe  for  th»-«a  transaction*  will  be  fband  in  Ball 
'  Mi- in  irs  mi  Knglifth  ami  Iriah  Oath  L  iv.,  3rd  edit.     They  are  |i»*» 

io  tfaa  Appendix  and  partly  in  the  Text    The  rope's  first  Brief  is  prraSd 
iu  cxtctwo,  but  of  the  last  only  an  extract  is  given. 
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legislative  enactment  which  demands  that  the  nominatioi 

"Ecclesiastics   to    preferments    should    bfl    intimated    to   tin-   (nil 

^othoritles  befim  induction?     We  new  raits  no  question   as 

*o  the  genera]  nature  of  recent  German  anil  Prussian  legis- 
lation in  Chnrch  matters,  hut  Rtrietlv  confine  ourselves  to  tin 
particular  point  of  preliminary  consultation  with  the  State 
before  ecclesiastical  appointments,  vehemently  condemned  by 
I'ius  IX.  as  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Church,  but 
which  Pins  VII.  held  to  be  t  matter  as  to  which  it  formed 
of  his  indelible  disciplinary  nvujixtrrium  to  impose 
opinion.  3.  Will  he  be  prepared  to  declare  that  with  this 
Third  Chapter,  proclaimed  as  a  Dogmatic  Decree,  he  BBS 
template  t h«-  possibility  ol"  his  ever,  '  is  Eletjd  of  the  Papal 
Church  in  England,'  associating  bimself  with  his  Sulfragan 
Bishops  lor  the  purpose  of  remonstrating,  even  feebly,  against 
Apjstolical  Briefs  analogous  to  those  so  unceremoniously  pro- 
test ■•■'■  n.st  by  the  Irish  Bishops?  4.  If  he  should  think 
that  such  remonstrance  need  not  be  incompatible  with  the  sub- 
mission due  by  him,  according  to  the  Thinl  Chapter,  to  the 
Pope's  immediate  and  ordinary  jurisdiction,  will  b<-  be  also 
ready  to  affirm  that,  in  preSBBOB  of  certain  tacts,  with  which 
he  must  be  well  acquainted,  he  can  in  his  conscience  believe  that 
Pius  IX.  would  tolerate  any  manifestations  of  independent 
opinion  1>\  any  section  of  the  hierarchy  similar  to  those  which 
Rns  VIIi  did  Dot  deem  it  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  his 
«>fl:<  ;  liesce  in?  One  fact  in  particular,  which  w»-  hi 
at  present  in  our  mind,  is  the  action  by  the  present  Pope  towards 
the  Uniat  Armenian  (lurch. 

The    Uniat    Armenians    acquired     their    Constitution    as     b 

E3ody  in  communion  with  Home  under  an  instrument  from 
Benedict  XIV.  In  that  deed  guarantees  of  the  most  solemn 
kind  were  {riven  by  the  Pope  for  the  continued  free  election  of 
Patriarchs,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  conformably  to  the  <>ld-est:i- 
Mishcd  usage*  of  the  Oriental  rites.  This  Constitution  carried 
with  it  other  than  strictly  religious  bearings.  It  has  been  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  accord  civil 
lights  to  its  non-Mussulman  subjects  only  as  members  of 
acknowledged  religious  <  onmiunitics,  represented  through  offi- 
cial I.  nised  Headmen  resident  at  Constantinople,  and 
termed  Civil  Patriarchs.  Onlj  us  such  Patriarchs  come  to  lie 
recognised  b\  the  Sublime  Porte,  does  a  religious  community 
acquire  a  legal  status  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  whose  aoqi 
cence  in  the  nomination  is  consequently  an  essential  condition 

for   the   validity    of  the    position   Of    this   dignity    in   the  State. 

Purely  spiritual  authority  can  be  exercised  through  the  medium 
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of  strictly  sacerdotal  influence  over  symp;  1$;  V»a 

a  legal  status,  with  the  many  benefit*  accruing  therefrom,  ^^a^ 
lie  obtained  in  the  Turkish  empire  by  a  Christian  communis 
only  through  the  concurrence  of  the  Porte,  in  its  being 
tutcd    as   a   community,    the    headship    whereof    is   vested    in 
recognised  Patrian  h.      It  become  quite  naturally  ai 
the   Roman  Curia  to  obtain  for  the  Uniat  community  ecc]f_ 
astically  constituted  this  recognition  from  the  Porte.      This  w«i 
at  last  accomplished   in   1830:  and  from  that  time,  bee 
national  Armenian,  there  was  also  an  Uniat  Patriarch,  whol 
D  civil  position  at  Constantinople.      Manifestly  such  an  affliw- 
uient  partakes  of  the   nature  of  a  compact,  resting  upon  condi- 
tions interchanged   between   the  Body   seeking   and    t|.. 

i!  recognition  ;   the  very  foremost  being  necessarily 
that  the  ecclesiastical   authorities  should  not  assume  to 
of  themselves   the  Constitution   that   had  bet 

This  is,  however,  what  Pius  IX.  has  deemed  hin 
justified   in  doing   towards   the    Uniat    Church    and    the  Turkilh 
(iovemment.       For  years    it  was  the  end  tO  sup- 

plant the   native   priesthood  of  national   fibre  by  irn j 
clexg]    educated   al   the  Propaganda,  with  the  view  of  «il< 

mining  the  organic  liberties  which  bj  the 
Benedict's   Charter    had    been    secured    to    '  .  r<  h. 

s  tame  to  a  climax  on  the  intrusion  of  one   iluss&ia,t 
m  nominee,  Into  I  >   Patriarchate.    On  the  occasion  of  uV 
•  ,  the  electors  duly  assembled,  according 
to  canonical  prescription,  for  the  nomination  of  a  su- 

I  by  the  production  of  a  Papal  Uriel",  issued  in  absola 
secre<  v  some  years  before,  bj  which    Hussain  had   been  as 
of  the  r.'vcrsion.      Through  artifice,  and  through  i  nil  nee. 

ibly  reinforced   by   French    diplomacy,    Hussain    coutmed 
to   get   himself   sufiicii-ntly    ae«  epted    in    his   community,   so 
to  acquire   tin  lition   of  the  Porte  as   Patriarch.      Al 

representative  of  the  Uniat  Armenians  he  attended  the 
' n!,  .i\it\   there   his  conduct  brought  matters  to  a   CO 
violation   of    the    oath    which    he    had    been   made  to    sv 
his  elevation,  conformabh  to  the  instrument  of  Bene» 
Hussain  recognised  the   Pope's  absolute  and  direct   authi 
all  imitt'  ing  the  Church,  of  vrfaoce  liberties 

had  been  sworn  as  guardian.     What  ensued  is  matter  of  pul 
knowledge.     The  Armenian  Bishopt  in  Rome — barring  the 

who.  like  Hussain,  were  creatures  dJ  tin-  Propaganda — withdrew 

from  a  Council  \.  Dome  for  them  onlv  an  instrument 

of  coercion,  in  the  first  instance,  under  tin- diplomatic 

of    the  Sultan's  ambassador,  some  protection   ■gain 
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>n  gripe'  which,  in  virtue  of  an  assumedly  Divine  prei< 

Uort  in   all  thing!  unlimited   olwdience,  Strove   in  their 
sons   to  strangle   ecclesiastical   liberties  of  venrrahle   origin. 
.len  all   appeals   final] v  failed    ID   making  any  impression  on 
1  obduracy-    of   Papal    passion,    there   oceurrcil    the    in.  \  [table 
iscquence — a  determined   repudiation  by  the  Uniat  body  oi 
[on  perpetrated   by  an  unfaithful   Patriarch — the  solemn 
position,   according  to  canonical  forms,  of   liussain — and   a 
things  Involving  the  separation  of  an  ancient  rite  from 
and  obliging  the  Porte  to  withdraw  its  recognition  from 
I  Patriarch,   and   to  decline  the    Pope*!  demand  that    it  should 
i  ihlv  coerce  the  Armenians    into    ecclesiastieul    subjection    bO 
issain,  in  other  words,  to  Rome.*      These  transactions  are 
^-eminently   interesting,  for  they   furnish   a  gauge  where! n 
asure  the  stretch  to  which  Pius  IX.  is  prepared  to  drive  de- 
iitly  the  wedge  of  his  personal  authority  throngs  itical 

irters,  however  august,  and  athwart  the  domain  ofcivil  juris- 
tion,  however  unquestionable.  In  this  stroke  of  usurpation 
1  initiative  proceeded  exclusively  from  the  Pope,  irho  gratified 
i  lust  of  absolute  power  in  the  appointment  of  Bishop 
s,  which  deliberately  brought  the  Church  into  collision  with 
;  State,  and  constituted  a  striking  instance  of  highhanded 
1  contemptuous  disregard  oi  the  lifer.  Archbishop  Man- 
lg,  from  the  part  he  played  in  the  Vatican  i  'oimcil,  must  be 
>roughly  familiar  with  these  occurrences,  though  he  has  not 
n  fit  to  make  an\  allusion  to  them.  Can  he  say  that  the 
ion  of  Pius  IX.  on  this  occasion  was  strictly  in  conformity 
th  precedents  'as  old  as  the  Catholic  Church'?  Is  the  col- 
ion,  which  most  undoubtedly  did  ensue  out  of  this  matter 
:ween  the  Pope  and  the  State,  one  which  with  -^y  show  of 
,son  can  be  said  to  be  due  —  as  the  A  reh  bishop  affirms  all 
:h  collisions  to  be  due — to  'a  systematic  I  pain*! 

dy  See'? 
The    far   East    is    by    no    means    the    single    quarter   where 
as  IX.   has  exhibited   specimens   of   the    encroachment    upon 
memorial   custom   in  Church  government,  which    he  deems 
ential  for  sound  'regimen  et  discipline  Ecclesist1   in   i 
ter  days.     They  are  forthcoming  near  home;   indeed,  SO 
ir,  that  some    touch   Archbishop   Manning   himself   do 
fore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Condition 
Ireland  in  L825,  Archbishop  Murray  made  the  following  state- 
nts  as  to  the   mode  in  which  Roman  Catholie    Bishops  were 
pointed  to  Ireland  : — 

L  ■nccinct  account  of  those  tmosactJoaa  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
■iWu  '  Armenian  Church.' 
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*Tbo  nomination   of   Roman   Catholic   Bishops   is  vested  h^     ^ 
Bishop  < '  but  ho  never  appoints,  at  least  for  many  years  l^?^ 

Mi  npjHiinted,  except  from  the  recommendation  of  tome  portion  t*/"jfc 

you  to  be  m  that  the  Pop«   doe* 

i.iiirily   uuroinatc  them  i  D  recommendation 

nn-er  dost,  so  far  at  least  as  many  years  bach,'     ■  Havo  thcro  been  s&j 
instances  in  which,  when  persons  have  been  bo  recommended  to  Iotti- 
tution.  the  Pope  has  refused  his  consent*?'  —  *  Not  iritJiin  my  reeoQtt- 
'  In  jx.int  Pope  has  always  taken  tho  reeomn»4- 

tinn  of  tin   eJ  i-rv  to  [island  ¥' — '  Altcays,  in  my  recollection.' 

And  Bishop  Doyle,  after  confirming  nil  thi  '-ho  follow- 

ing remarkable  observation  in  reply  to  «i  further  question:—* 

'If  the  Pope  were  to  reject  any  recommendatiun   of  any  \cmw. 

proposed  to  be  appointed  Bishop,  in  Ireland,  what  would  bo  mown* 

sequences  V  must  there  bo  a  fresh  election '?  ' — '  That  is  a  case  ichuhhu 

'    in   the  history  of  our  Church,   as  far  at  I  an  *c- 

'■<}  uith  il,  and  it  tcould  be  too  much  for  so  '•  indiridualei 

I  am  to  state  what  resolutions  the  persons  ccm>  me  to  n  tie) 

(Committee,  House  of  Lords,  March  Jl  and 

The  case  which  hml  never  en  i  urred    in  thr  history  of  tit* 
rch,   and    the   evonl    which    vrai   "J   so    srholli 
character  that   the  mind    of  tbe   learned    Hishop  Doyle  drclinnl 
to  contemplate  its  occurrence,  has,  since  his  timi 
nfamiliar    to  the  Catholics  of  (Jreat   Britain.      In    ln*Un<l 
imal   Cullcn    was  named   to   ti  •!    Armagh   l> 

nomination  from  the  Pope,  who  set  aside  all  the  candidate* aV 
mitteil  hir  selection   by  the  local  cleTgy,  according  to  • 

de    on    ancient  usage  has  sino 
repeated   more   than  once    in    Ireland,   ami    has    1 
introduced   into  England.     It  was  to  such  an  ex< 

Pope's   plenary  authority  that  Archbishop  Ma  i 

owed  his  promotion.     Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  Hi 

England,    being-   in    the    state   ol    n  Mission.    S 

under  Vicars-Apostolic  directly  Domed  from  Rome      A 
times  the  Catholics  of  this  country  made  earnest  efforts  to  obtain 
B  Hierarchy,  so  as  to  be  riil  of  ec<  al  supcri' 

Mind  instruments  of  a  foreign  element.     In  the  lati 

ii th  centurv  two  |  h  priests  i 

plated  getting  a  Hishop  consecrated  by  French  prelates, 
view  of  effecting  canonical  emancipation;  and  aj 
Association  was  founded,  avowedly,  according   to   Milnrr,  ' 
opp  isurpations  of  Rome  and  the  tyranny  of  thi 

Apostolic.'     But  when  Pius  IX.  did  establish  a   1 
took  the  precantioD  to  cripple  its  faculties,     England  still 
under  the  Propaganda,  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  Mb 
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although  capitular  bodies  are  allowed  to  go  through  the  form  of 
presentment,  these  carry  in  practice  no  weight  at  Home.  On 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  death,  DOl  only  was  Archbishop  Manning 
intruded  on  the  Chapter,  but  as  one  of  the  three  candidates  recom- 
mended by  it,  happened  to  have  been  Coadjutor  of  the  See, 
jure  succrssioiiis.  the  Pope,  by  an  unprecedented  stroke  ol  power, 
actually  stripped  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  position  in  order  to 
rnnke  room  for  his  own  nominee.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
Episcopal  vacancy,  the  Pope  likewise  promoted  to  the  See  of 
.Nottingham  an  ecclesiastic  of  his  own  choice,  in  entire  disregard 

i he  names  submitted  by  the  Chapter,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  mode  of  direct   Papal    nominations   is  becoming  a  system. 

r  the  promulgation  of  the  Third  Chapter,  such  a  proceeding 
is  perfectly  DOimal;  for  it  distinctly  abrogates  all  independent 
Episcopal  rights,  and  reduces  the  universal  Hierarchy  into  an 
assemblage  of  Papal  creatures. 

I  here  is,  indeed,  one  rejoinder  Vatican  apologists  might 
perhaps  make  to  the  points  we  have  been  dwelling  upon.  They 
may  say  that  the  incidents  referred  to  have  occurred  anterior  to 
ana  independently  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  and  that  consequently 
they  must  be  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  subject  matter  under 
controversy,  namely,  whether  through  these  Decrees  the  Pope's 
mis  been  really  stretched.  Such  a  plea  would  be 
more  specious  than  valid.  The  subject  matter  of  inquiry  is  not 
whether  the  sentiments  in  the  Decrees  are  wholly  without  pre- 
cedent,  but  whether  they  arc  conformable  to  any  precedent   in 

inatic  utterances  ;  and  as  they  an  BOW  embodied  in  utterances 
•of  this  august  character,  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  note 
the  nature  and  temjMTamei it  of  ihat  dominant  lone  which  has 
succeeded  in  clothing  these  sentiments  with  a  semblance  of  the 
subliracst   sanction   it    is   possible    to   frame   upon   earth.     The 

U-siastical  acts  of  Pius  IX.  arc  deserving,  then-lore,  of  special 

ntion — and  none  more  so  than  the  much-commented  on 
Encyclical  of  1864*  with  the  ac< -omp.-iuyiug  Svlhibus.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  levelled  his  lance  with  an  unswerving  directness 

n-st  these  famous  utterances,  as  authoritative  expositioni  of 
principles,  with  which  it  is  the  determined  aim  of  the  Papal 
power  to  inundate  the  Roman  body  through  the  faculties  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  virtue  of  these  Decrees.  Whether  in  his  reading 
of  these  documents  he  may  not  have  overstrained  the  meaning 
here  or  there  of  a  word  is  of  very  secondary  Importance.  The 
point  of  moment  is  whether,  by  those  who  are  compel 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Church — of  the  elements,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  devotional  that  are  embodied  in  its  present 
Executive — these  documents  are  regarded  as  merely  casual  ex- 
Vol.  138.— No.  270.  2  I  pressions 
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prcssinns  in«  identallj  dropped  by  the  man  Pius  l.\.,  and  clothe 
with    no    authoritative  weight,    or    whether   they  are  a< 
bv  them  as  Pontifical   sentences  of  august  farce        Dr.   ""•• 
states  his  view   on   this    head    with   a    clearness   which    is 
from  all  ambiguity,     lie  holds  the  I  ical  to  be,  inds 

an  utterance  conveying  'infallible  judgment  ;  hut  in 

Syllabus  he  can  recognise  only  an  anonymous  document, 
4  no  mark  or  seal  put  upon  it  which  gives  it  a  direct  relation 
the  Pope.'      Again  he  says: — 

•  Who  is  its  author?  .  .  .  anyhow  it  is  not  the  Pope,  and  / 
tee  my  icay  to  accept  it  fur  tchal  it  is  not.  ...    I  ansent  to  that  which  tbc 
Pope  propounds  in  faith,  and  morals,  but  it  mu.it  belie  np*.  dig, 

personally,  and  immediately,  and  not  any  one  else,  who  has  a  hold 
mo.     Tlie  Syllabus  is  not  an  official  act,  because  it  is  not  signed 
instance,  with  "  Datum  Romie,  Pius  P.  P.  IX.,"  or  "  sub  aunulo  Fisca- 
t.ris,"  or  in  some  othor  way;   it  is   not  a  personal,  for   he  does  not 
■ddMM  his  '"  Vcncrahilcs  Fratros,"  or  "Dilccto  Filio,"  or  speak  t* 
••  Pius  Episcopus;"  iV  it  nut  a?»  immediate,  for  it  comes  to  the  Bir 
Only  through  the  Cardinal  Minister  of  State.      If.  fad 
should  ever  Molbg  that  anonymous  co>:., 
etntrsc,  I  should  bote  to  it,  and  accopt  it  as  strictly  His'  (p.  79). 

Finally,  he  adds,  c  77ic  Syllabus  then  has  Ho  doom 
(p.  Si).  We  accept  these  explicit  declarations  from  Dr.  N 
as  the  expressions  of  his  sincere  conviction,  and  in  no  sort  couched 
in  language  adopted  for  the  occasion  ;  hut  also  nowhere  in 
I.  tt.r.irv  we  more  forcibly  impressed  that  we  peruse  the  com- 
position of  one  who,  though  eminent  for  the  purity  ol  his  (  atb<H 
KDtimenta,  is  yet  in  oo  manner  in  the  counsels  of  Home. 
W  batever  defect  on  the  score  of  Chancery  forms  the  i 
eye  >>f  an  eccleaiaatical  antiquarian  might  be  able  to  detect  i 
the  Syllabus,  if  he  were  minded  to  pick  holes  in  its  \ 
a  canonical  instrument,  it  cannot  for  one  instant  I 
question  by  any  candid  mind  but  that  the  solemn — ua\ ,  do 
— character  of  the  S>]]:ihus  has  been  affirmed  in  thi 
terms,  not  merely  by  Theologians  who  stand  generally  high  in 
Vatican  favour,  but  also  by  such  as  have  been  the  objects  of 
approval  marked  in  this  conspicuous  respect,  that,  subsequent 
their  having  publicly  and  solemnly  attributed  this  high  chars 
to  the  >\  II  lIuis,  they  were  selected  by  the  plenary  discretion  a 
Holy  See  for  participation  in  the  responsible  duty  of  prepari 
the  materia]  out  of  which  the  assembled   Episcopate 

istendom  was  required  to  fashion  the  Decrees  on  Obedil 
and  Infallibility.     Dr.  Newman  more  than  once  refers  to 
of  standing  in  his  Church.     He  cites  Rishop   Dupanloup 
Father  Coleridge,  and  particularly  Bishop  Fcssler,  the 
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whom,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  appropriately  observes,  shortly  before 
his  death  was  prompted  to  write  i  tnattte   with  the  view  of 

smoothing;    down    some    of    the  most    objectionable     points   in 

Vatican  theology*      Nowhere]  however,  does  Dr.  Newman  so 

much  as  allude  to  one  win  i  ii  linlj  tmongst  divines  prized  in 
Rome,  holds  a  foremost  rank,  and  has  written  a  commentary  on 
the  Syllabus  that  has  been  honoured  «i»li  the  express  approba- 
te Pope — the  Jesuit  Father  Schradcr.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  thoroughly  established  the  degree  to  which  this  Jesuit  divine 
vindicates   the  solemn    nature  of  the  Syllabus,  as  an  emphatic 

positive  and  affirmative  m  ,  carrying,  lor  all 

tine  Catholics,  the  force  of  sacred  obligations,     Tin-  treatise  in 
which  this  character  i>  claimed  for  the  Syllabus  is  not  to  be 

made  light  of — for  not  only  is  it  given  to  die  world  with  the 
voucher  of  a  Papal  approbation,  but  the  writer  has  been  subse- 
quently intrusted  In  the  Pope  with  theological  duties  of  the 
nicest  subtlety.  But  granting  that  the  opinion  of  one  who  has 
avowed)  been  admitted  into  the  innermost  workshop  of  the 
\  Htican.  was  either  unknown  to  or  deliberately  deemed  of 
imperfect  authority  bl  Dr.  \ewman,  yet  we  cannot  (lose  OUT 
-;  to  the  fact,  that  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Syllabus  he  diametrically  fliei  in  the  face  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed with  emphatic  solemnity  by  his  immediate  ecclesiastical 
superior.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  Arch- 
bishop Manning's  '  Reply  '  that,  although  professedly  directed 
t.i  the  refutation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  propositions,  and  ushered 
in  with  a  declaration  that  such  refutation  shall  be  full,  and 
1  irords  shall  not  be  ambiguous,'  he  has  not  found  it  to  be  within 
his  scope  to  grapple  with  him  on  this  ground  of  the  Syllabus, 
but  (from  inadvertence  ox  design)  gives  the  matter  the  go-by. 

The  Protestant  reader,  who  seeks  from  this  treatise  to  learn 
the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  authority,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  a  sound  Catholic 
to  attach  to  the  document  in  question,  will  find  himself  with- 
out the  least  glimmering  of  enlightenment.  Nor  will  he  gain 
anything  to  the  purpose  from  the  slight  allusion  made  bj  Mon- 
tignor  Capel  to  the  Syllabus.  For  some  reason  both  these 
advocates  of  Vatican  principles  have  been  led  to  omit  taking 
notice  of  what  in  OUT  opinion  constitutes  a  capital  point  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  charge]  which  it  would  have  been  oi  primary  impor- 
tance to  shatter.  Happily  tin-  light  not  vouchsafed  in  pages 
meant  only  for  allaying  the  misgivings  of  startled  minds,  is  to  be 

found  in  those  rcry  instructive  Pastorals  of  the  Archbishop's, 

EltMn  which  he  quotes,  indeed,  largely,  but  still  only  to  leave  out 
passages  yet    more   pregnant    in    import      On   the  point  of  the 

2  i  'J  authority 
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authority  which  should  attach  to  the  Syllabus,  the  Archbi*h 
himself   thus    in   a    Pastoral  to  his  Clergy    in    186 
Alter  alluding  to   the  address  to  the  Pope  by   the   Bishops 
Rome  at  the  Centenary  of  St.  Peter,  die  Archbishop  says: — 

'  By  these  words  the  Bishops  did  not  confirm  the  Acts  of  the 
Pontiff  as  if  they  needed  confirmation  .  .  .  They  did  not  intend 

[y  that  the  supremo  Pontifical  Acts  sinco  1862,  in  the  form  of 
Allocutions,  Briefs,  Kuiyclicals,  and  the  Syllabus,  wore  of  imjM 
■nd  only  inchoate  authority  until  their  acceptance  should  coo 
tin  in.  Nothing  tea*  further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  pastor*  of 
Church.  .  .  .  The  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura  and  the  SyUobnx  or  j 
pendium  of  Eighty  Condemnations  in  pMffoU  Hucyclicalx  and  " 
tions — all  these  had  been  at  once  received  by  them  as  pari 
supreme  twhimj  of  tlte  Church  through  the  person  of  its  Head, 
h\j  the  tjicrinl  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  preserved  from  error.  T 
i lid  not  add  certainly  to  that  which  xcas  already  infallible .  ...  It  has 
been  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  Bnqyolice]  and  Syllabus  fully  and 
•  I  pi  icitly.  Bat  the  urgency  of  other  duties  has  delayed  it  till  now,  and 
I  bote  DOBD  compelled  to  content  myBelf  with  publishing  these  two 
Pontifical  Acts  in  our  fifth  Diocesan  Synod  as  a  part  of  thr  supreme 
and  infidlihh-  teadhing  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  Declarations  and  in  the 
Condemnations  contained  in  them.' — Petri  Pricilegium,  pp.  33-88. 

He  must  be  ■*>  hold  man  who  would  venture  even  on  the 
pretence  of  an  effort  to  bring  into  harmony  the  sense  of  these 
emphatic   declarations   by   the   Archbishop    with    that    of    the 

nape,  in   which    Dr.  Newman  expresses   his  estimate  as 
the   intrinsic    value   of  the  Syllabus.       Beyond  all  cavil,    tli 
is   here    a  serious   divergence   of  sentiment,  neither   veiled 
capable  of  being  u  these  tiro  distinguished  chs 

pioni  of  the    same  Faith,    wl  titutes  a   perplexing  illus- 

tration on    the  much-vaunted  unity  in  belief  put  forward  as  the 
Characteristic   attribute   of  their   persuasion.      Where    then 
WO  hope  for  a  decisive  test   as  to  which  of  the  two  eommci 
tors  on   this  article  has   truly  spoken   in   conformity   with    the 

Qtion  that  inspired  its  composition?  There  is  one  n- 
to  hand,  the  fallibility  of  which  cannot  be  possibly  assumed 
l-\  any  Catholic,  and  the  testimony  borne  h\  which  against 
his  opinion  Dr.  Newman  cannot  fail  to  accept  as  conclusive 
the  instant  his  attention  is  drawn  to  its  existence.  Amongst 
the  authorities  he  is  fond,  and  rightly  so,  of  referring  to  is  the 
'  Rccueil  des  Allocutions.'  It  needs  only  to  skim  the  pages 
ill  this  volume  to  become  impressed  with  the  vigilance  of 
the  Holy  See   in  watching  for  and  censuring  op  iat  mav 

spring  up  regarding  Itself,  which  it  considers  to  be  erroneous. 
The  promptness  with  which   the  Pope  discharges  this  fum  : 
has  never  failed,  in  particular  when  an  error  has  manifested 

it* 
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taelf  within  the  area  of  the  Faithful.  That  the  Syllabus  has 
l>cen  COltttnud  with  marked  emphasis  by  a  widely  diffused  and 
very  active  section  of  the  priesthood,  as  a  Pol  utterance 

«lothed  with  that  grave  character  which  the  Archbishop  ascribes 
to  it,  is  beyond  challenge,  and  specially  testified  to  !>v  I)r.  \cu- 
DUUI.  That  the  construction  thus  put  upon  the  Syllabus  has 
powerfully  stimulated  an  angry  feeling  against  the  Holy  Sec  in 
various  ..jiiartn s  -  that  it  has  exposed  the  Church  to  much 
pablxi  obloquy — is  also  matter  that  cannot  be  questioned.  If 
then  the  sense  that  was  being  put  on  his  Act  with  so  much 
demonstrativeness  by  an  influential  section  of  the  Church,  and 
that  was  productive  of  such  deep  irritation  on  the  outer  public 
to  tin-  disadvantage  of  the  Church,  was  one  tin-  Pope  himself 
repudiated,  how  comes  it  that  In-  should  never  have  stepped 
forward  in  accordance  with  his  invariable  custom  to  chide  and 
brand  opinions  at  once  so  false  and  so  grievously  mist hievous? 
To  have  kept  silence  under  circumstances  of  this  nature  would 
have  been  to  prove  unfaithful  to  that  divine  Maijisi ■  riiim  which, 
according  to  Catholic  belief,  is  the  indelible  attribute  of  the 
Holy  Sec,  for  such  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  would  be 
tantamount  to  bis  conniving  at  the  unimpeded  circulation  <.l 
grave  errors  amongst  his  flock.  Can  Dr.  Newman  point  to 
any   sin.  esuoo — be   it   ever  so  -that   has    fallen 

from  the  Pope,  which  seems  to  breathe  the  faintest  disavowal 
•  d' those  constructions  that  would  render  the  Syllabus  little  less 
than  a  new  Decalogue  revealed  to  this  sinful  world  through 
the  specially  inspired  organ  of  Pius  IX.?  Until  he  can  do  so 
— and  for  this  he  will  have  to  wait  for  some  sentence  as 
unspoken — we  really  cannot  accept  the  estimate  put  by  Dr. 
Newman  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Syllabus  in  any  light 
other  than  as  a  private — we  even  venture  to  call  it  a  strictly 
individual — opinion.  Indeed,  the  demonstration  involved  in  tin- 
continued  Papal  silence  should,  for  a  Catholic,  be  M  OVenMnvOV 
ingly  conclusive,  that  we  can  only  suppose  Dr.  Newman  must 
have  inadvertently  overlooked  this  public  fact  when  evolving 
arguments  out  of  the  subtleness  of  his  brain  in   the  isolation  of 

«11. 

We  arc  strengthened  in  this  surmise  by  Dr.  Newman's  lan- 
guage in  reference  to  another  matter  of  first-rate  importance  in 
this  controversy — the  declarations  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
In  Id  in  the  Roman  Church,  whi<  !>  ule  with  the  view  ol 

authoritatively  satisfying  the  British  Government  on  this  head, 
preparatory  to  a  relaxation  of   the    Pen  The  meaning 

•  yeil   by  Dr.  Newman's  remarks  must  be,  that  the  Bri< 
Government  received  spurious  declaration*,  because  emanating 


48(5     I)  vol,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 

from  quarters  not  capable  of  uri\  big  assur.u u  !ue; 

d  that    Rome,  which   klone   COUld   have   furnished   such,  never 

had  cognizance  of  the  bodies  tlmi  aaswraed  to  i*sue  the  said 

di-i  I ,-u  -lions.       According    to    Dr.    Nnnnun,    Rome    reflBai 

nnfn  miiiiTlj'  ignorant  of  that  which,  though  pn 

in   her    nauic,    was,   in   truth,    a    i  Utld    nnanthor 

declaration.       'Why  <li<l  they  [the  English   Minis) 

ah. nit  the  halls  of  Cimersities  in  this  of  Papal  esc 

nnees,  or  rely  upon  the  pamphlets  and  examination! 

whom  they  neves  aaked  for  their  credi  Why  not  go 

Rome?'  (p.  11.)     And,  again:  'Bishops  b 
the  Cornell  <»f  the  earth   in    1870,  what  COUld  they  know  of  I 

li>h  Blue-hooka  and   ParHau  *  in  the  years 

and   1829?'  (p.  16.)     No  doubt    i  ew  among 

in  the   Vatican  Council   aiual  stand  excused  knowing 

what   paased  on  the  occasion  referred  to.      But  to  plead  BUCl 
cuse  for  the    Holy  See,    and    to  allege   th  rOUcbeXBg 

to   the  British   (lovernmcnt   were   patently   fiulty.  as  ernanatin 
from  nnauthorized  sources,  and  without  credentials  of  gra 
ness,   is  an  argument    which    Dr.   Newman   would   never  haifl 
ventured  to  adranoa  had  he  first  mastered  i.     It  is  true 

that  if  we  accept  Archbishop  Manning's   emphatic    Ian 
decisive  of  what  has  been  the  doctrine  ol    the  (  hureh,    " 
find  ourselves  driven  to  com  lusions  which  run  well  trouble  tl 
soul  of  a  Catholic,     lie  lays  it  down  •■■  efinitenes 

expresses    dogmatic    convirtioit,    that.   *  The    Infallibility 
Head  ol    the   Church   was  a   doctrine   oi    Divine  Faith   before 
was  defined    in  1870,'  and  that  to  have  called    it   at  any    time  in 
question  Was  'at  least  proximate  to  heresy,  if  not  actually  hei- 
tould,  therefore,  this  doctrine  have   been  denied,  not   mi 
usemhlagc  of  unauthorized  divin<  -,  or  oven  a  a 
numneroT grave  doctors,  bul  bj  o  whole  Bodj  ol 
bjf  the  anited  voices  of  the  Faculties  «»i   "1  In  the  n 

renowned    CathoU  ,,|st — in  respe  i    it    can 

shown   thai   they    wan   In   proximate  communication   with   t 
Holy    See,  as  also  that  their  partioulai  matt 

immediately  under  consideration  were  Known    to  and  < 

be  Holy  See,    -then  am  should  be  at  ■ 
in  the  eyes  of  Archbishop   Manning,  tbc    Hoi 
exonerated  from  baring  fallen   tl 
least    praa  ..'    for  connivance    in    explicit    ptrbli 

nations   bom  these  same  Bishops  and   Faculties 
tion  of  this  doctrine  >>(  Infallibility. 

,)r    Vr  te  assumption  cbi 

thf  Dm  laratiomi  in  question  were  put  forth  under  ConditrotJS  whic 

•able 


faman,  I  nfaft  and  Mousiijnvr  ( 

■enabled  them  to  escape  the  infallibly  testing  cognizance  of  that 
divine  MagiMbttrium  which  is  resident  iii  Rome.  II"  '  real  informa- 
tion '  W  isks  Dr.  Newman,  was  not  application 
made  straight  to  '  headquarters  '  ?  If  tli«-n  it  can  be  shown  that 
*  headquarters  '  were  by  no  means  in  ignorance  of  what  was  being 
done  here  in  England  ind  elsewhere,  we  apprehend  that  Dr. 
ivman's  arguments  must  forthwith  crumble  uwav  at  the  base. 
At  tbe  suggest  ion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity presented  a  statement  of  the  tenets  taught  in  their  persua- 
sion in  reference  to  the  Pope's  personal  authority.  Accordingly 
»••.  obtained  tbe  opinion  of  the  five  most  celebrated  Catholic 
Faculties  in  Europe  on  points  submitted  to  them  ;  and  they  (foe* 
up,  besides,  a  Protestation  of  their  principles,  justly  designated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  'in  the  strictest  sense,  a  representative  and 
binding  document/  to  which  the  English  Vicars-Apostolic  af- 
fixed their  subscriptions.  That  document  was  deposited  in  mi 
British  Museum,  where  it  still  is.  Out  of  this  arose  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Hill,  wherewith  was  connected  a  form  of  oath  which, 
as  originally  framed,  was  pronounced  unobjectionable.  It  con- 
tained a  formal  denial  of  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  within  the 
Tealm  'on  the  part  of  any  foreign  prince,  person,  pn  late,  <>\ 
potentate.1  But  though  thus  accepted  and  sanctioned  alter 
mature  consideration  (Bishop  James  Talbot,  we  an-  told,  took 
the  oath  home  with  him  for  some  days  for  examination  before 
giving  it  his  assent),  an  Encyclical  was  subsequently  issued 
by  the  four  Vicars-Apostolic  (including  the  same 
Bishop  Talbot)  declaring  that  k  nouc  of  the  Faithful,  laity  or 
clergy'  should  take  the  new  oath.  This  abrupt  change  of 
front  was  due  to  intimations  from  '  headquarters.'  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  rightly,  ■  that  the  history  connected  herewith  is  rather  ob- 
scurely  liven  in  Butler/  But  though  we  have  not  the  text  of 
the  monitions  from  Rome,  this  much  is  beyond  controversy: 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  this  country,  repre- 
sented by  its  Episcopal  heads,  as  well  as  by  its  principal  members, 
had  come  to  an  understanding  on  a  Declaration  of  principles; 
that  this  Declaration,  coupled  with  a  form  of  oath  confirmatory 
of  its  tenor,  had  been  deliberately  approved  of  as  conformable 
to  conscience  and  dot  trine  ;  and  that  subsequently  these  same 
Episcopal  heads  felt  bonnd  by  their  obligations  of  deference 
i<>  Home  to  put  forth  an  Encyclical  cancelling  their  previous 
assent  as  rajanU  the  oath,  and  inhibiting  the  Faithful  from 
Beting  thereon.  Here  then  we  have  it  demonstrated  that  the 
doings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Body  in  these  islands  . 
not  lost  sight  of  by  those  at  'headquarters;1  but,  m  the  can* 
trary,  were  there  continually  watched  and  dogged  with  jealous 

vigilance. 
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vigilance.  As  a  striking  instance  of  how  watchfullv  the  ejea 
Rome  ever  followed  the  movements  of  Englisl 

re  inflicted  on  Bishop  Milner,  in  1820,  for  no  great' 

that,   in   'Andrews'  Orthodox  Journal,"  he    had  commii 
himself  to  the  opinion  that   the   Revolution  was  quite  as  mtri 
due  to  *  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  clergy  " 
is  sufficiently  to  the  point.      It  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Newnsa 
with    his    natural    can<!  id    for    a    moment    miuntai 

•sition  implied  in  his  words,   that  Rome  could 
in  ignorance  of  what  was  being  done  by  the  parties  in  ij 

r  name,  after  his  attention  has  been  drawn  '  0  !  be  I  lemcatan 
facts  of  the  case.     We  may  therefore  safely  dismiss  the  unti 
hypothesis,  with  a  confident  belief  that  Dr.  Newman  will 
in   its  being  removed   out  of  sight,  that  the  Bishops  in 
met    and  pave  forth   a  corporate   Declaration,  with    their  niunef 
Bod  EpiacopaJ  titles  attached  thereto,  that  ■  l'I  \S  ARTICLE 

or  Catholic  Faith,  hob  abiGathoi  h  uedtobi 

the   Pope   is  infallible;'  without  this  having  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  '  headquarters.' 

Even  if  We  could  persuade  ourselves  that  through  some  n 
of  non-transmission  this  Declaration   failed    ti  thfl  can 

of  the  Pope,  the  case  would  not  be  a  whit  mended 
1810  there  was  made  a  Declaration  yet  more  solemn,  a  > 

ration    by  the  Irish  1";  ,  in  approval  -  >»th  •* 

that  time  exacted  from  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  must  p« 

have  come  u 'Ii'    Synod  under  cognizance  of  Rome.      In  that 

Oath    it    was    sworn    that— '  1 1  <F  TIB 

CAXHOL]  NFITHEU    \>l  1    I  HEREBY  REQUIRED  TO  BELLEVl 

OR   PSOFBB  this  the 

Bishops  in  Svnod  declared — '  That  said  Oath,  and  the  promises, 

irations,  abjurations,  and  protestations   therein  contain 
arc  not"  to  At  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  large,  hecom* 

a  part  of  the  Roman  '  -//oh,  as  taught  by  us  Bishops, 

and  rcc-.  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catbolii    ( 

in  Ireland,  and  as  such  tire  approved  and  sanctioned  hij  ti 
Roman  Cot)i»lic  Churches.*     Ami  from  Rome,  the  dep. 
an  indelible  M>:t/istfrinm%  and  one   so  wakeful  as  instantly  to 
trounce  so  trusty  a  servant  as  Bishop   M  lest 

trifle  of  a  slip*  there  never  breathed  even  a  whiff  of  ocnauii 
those  Bishops  for  this  solemn  and  august  affirmation  in  Sv 
of  an  ouinioo  ■  at  least  proximate  to  heresy/  according 

!>e*r  nndrniablv  Terr  pertinent  matters  neither  the 
bishop  nee  Maawignnr  Capel  have  seen  fit  to  make  anj  allu 
**«*vse  aSsaaa*.    For  those  who  should  derive  their  know! 


tracts   ot   those   <l nines, 
Would  be  kit   entirely  out   of  cognizance.      Yet    the  Archbishop 

has  not  deemed  it  invlcvant  to  launch  into  lengthened  ditcus- 

ons  on  transactions  far  less  germane  tO  th<- subjct  t-matter  of  his 
tisc.     While  he  lias  not  a  single  word  to  say  in  reference  to 

lions  by  those  in  rhargc  of  the  nomao  Church  in  theM  islands 
antecedently  to  the  Vatican  Decrees,  whirh,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  latter,  acquire  a  perplexing  appearance  of  irregularity. 
Archbishop  is  prompted  to  travel  discursively  through  the 
most  scattered  fields  of  history.  He  gives  a  synopsis,  as  bold  as 
it  is  novel,  of  Italian  history  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Popes  ; 
than  glances  obliquely  at  1  <\   the  Galilean  opinions: 

whence  he  passes  on  to  Germany,  on  which  country  he  has  some 
statements,  certainly  not  wanting  in  originalitv  -,  while  as  regards 
England,  he  contents  himself  with  occasional  side-shots,  whi<  b, 
like  the  volleys  on  field-days,  seem  more  calculated  for  pelade 
than  the  rough  work  of  close  quarters.  These  portions  of  his 
treatise,  though  not  strictly  to  its  theme,  are,  nevertheless,  highly 
instructive.  Prom  them,  better  than  from  his  fence  with  specu- 
lative matter,  we  acquire  a  standard  whereby  to  gauge  the  Arch- 
faosfaop'f  faculty  for  faithful  observation,  and  the  spirit  in  whieh 
he  is  prone  to  tleal  with  facts. 

*  If  anybody  will  persist  in  taring  that  the  nfy 

\ggression  against  the  Holy  See,  from  184o  to  1  ' 
were  caused  by  Pius  IX.,  1  must  address  myself  to  other  men,' 
exclaims  the  Archbishop.  '  Who,  I  ask,  began  the  fray  ?  From 
the  Siccardi  laws  down  to  th>'  lawt  oftJk  (JuamBlttCt  who  were  the 
aggressors?'  (p.  99).  But  what  were  then  same  Siccardi  laws, 
which  here  are  made  to  figure  as  the  first  burglarious  weapon 
assumed  to  have  been  levelled  it  the  Pope's  existence?  Were 
they  in  any  sense  an  act  of  violence  gainst  him,  either  in  his 
as  Sovereign  of  a  Principality,  or  as  Pontiff?   '1  I 

card]  laws,  which  are  here  exhumed  alter  a  lapse  of  years  with 
the    view   of   being  stalked  forth  for  effect  in   the  semblance  >>i 
something  horribly  sarrilegiotis,  were  never  anything  more  than 
municipal   enactments,   not  of  any  revolutionary  Italian   Parlia- 
ment, but  of  the   Piedmontese  Legislature,  to  have  force  simply 
within  the  limits  of  the  Piedmontese  State,  and  to  what  purpose  ? 
Why,    to   none   other   than    had    already   been    effected    in    most 
Etonian  Catholic  States,  namely,  the  abrogation  of  the  Forum 
Lesiasticum — the  limitation  of  those  civil  powers  on  the  part 
igiouB  corporations  which  had  been  acquired  during  the 
"iddle  Ages,  and  are  admittedly  quite  incompatible  with  the 
rst  principles  of  modern  government.     Archbishop  Manning 

carefully 
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fulll  avoids  saying:  a  word  in  definitio  <•  • 

Si  ward  i   laws,  though    he  cannot   but   be  thoroughly  acquainted 

I    their  nature.     And  yet  he  does  nut  think  it  incompal 
uith    tCCttraCJ    to    repn  sent    llirse    Piediiiontcsc    statutes   for    the 

mere  regulation  ol  eo  >1  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with 

Lea  of  nod  CatitoHc  countries,  at  the  opening  step  in  *  . 
course  of  ruthless  aggression  mi  the  Supreme  Pontiff  Rut  were^ 
there  no  propositions  made  during  these  two  and  twenty  v<*&e*- 
to  propitiate  this  Supreme  Pontiff — which,  both  a:  the  time  ans^ 
Since,    were    deen  d>lc  to   his   spiritual    position 

tmmpeacbable   Catholics?     Dr.    Vewman,    a    least,  si^ 
illustration  of  how   try?  Pope's  right  ••!   supremacy    its: 

[j   hut   on  monnf,  refers   pointed!]  uesn/ 

'intiili  of  the  Pope  being  ie  bead  of  so   I" 

i  ion."  and    manifestly    implies   thai  Ul    arrangcmeal 

would  have  bean  satisl.P  tOl  \ .  Is  it  imperfect  au|uaintancr 
with   the  events  of  the  last   lilt-  in    Italy    that    hai  W 

Archbishop    Manning    wholly    to   omit  to    this  efct 

discussed  scheme — to  speak  only  of  aggression,  and  to  hflTC  no 
Other  terms  than  Infidels  and  Conspirators,  Dcm •trinaircs  swl 
(  Ommnnists,  tor  the  men  who  have  reared  a  national  \ 

wliich  tin-  Archbishop  piously  prays  'God   may   save  I 

Amongst  the  men   thus   branded   as   Infidels  and   Common 
'perm  nd  dividing  the  wills  of  the  n 

Italy,' — there  must  be  classed  on 

he  scenes,  consequent  thereon,  the  Archbishop— who  bosjo 
is  intimate  acquaintance  with  Rome  from  a  seven  yean 
residence — could  hardly  have  failed  t..  bear.  He  might  h*w 
remembered  Low  then  had  been  one  CamiUo  Cutout;  bos* 
when  struck  down  in  mortal  sickness,  this  '  Infidel  and  GOP* 
spirator'  had  d  ghl  as  a  professing  Catbolii  aistn- 

tions  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  how  a  Friar  of  unimpeaihed 
rmctai  had  bestowed  them,  as  in  dutj  he  eras  bound,  to  thed 
man:   and   how,  for  such  ueifbiiuanoe  of  his  dutv  as  a 
tic  priest,  this   Daaophistio  iar  was  summoned]  to 

and  there  upbraided  with   harsh  censures  from  the  moi 
illiblePope.  But  that  i  lid  not  fit  into  the  An 

iiul  panorama,  and  so  has  been  quietly  put  out  of  sigh! 
Not   less  daring  is  the  mode   in  which   he  profess' 
Popes  to  have   been   throughout  the  champions   oi 
patriotism.     In  passing,  be  it  nbeenred,  that  tl>. 
of  such  pro]  is  a  preposterous  feat   of  self-rout: 

tor    il    there    is   one   point    which    has   been  emphasizrd    hi 
Archbishop,   it   is  that  the  essential  distinction  of  ( 
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regimented  visihly  by  the  Papacy,  consists  in  its  l>ci!i  _ 
pression  of  an  universal  clement  in  contradistinction  to  tin- 
rrow  and  strictly  parochial  nature  of  Nationalism. 

'If  Italy  .  .  .  should  forgot  the  hilxMrs  and  stiff  danger* 

■  h  united  its  Pontiffs  and  Us  people  in  the  tears  of  its  itul 
J*~c*dom,  mid  xuiilif ;  if  it  should  forget  tho  confederations  wrought 
•»y    the   Pontiffs,  by  which  (key  made  all  the  divisions   of  Italy 

lierties  of  th-  vftofa  Peshmda,  from  the  Alps  fa 
loot — thon,  indeed,  I  should  despair  of  its  future  '  (p.  163). 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  writer  who,  dilating  on  the  pre- 
eminently national  and  public-spirited  devotion  of  sHonx Sove- 
reigns, left  out,  as  if  they  had  not  existed,  the  Plantagencts,  with 
their  French  ambitions, and  the  Stuarts,  with  their  high  prci 
life  doctrines,  to  mention  only  the  Saxon  Kings  and  those  of  the 
House  of  Hanover?  This  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  the 
names  selected  by  the  Archbishop  in  demonstration  that  the 
Popes  were  ever  the  guardians  of  Italian  patriotism  in  the  broadei  I 
sense.    Glancing  down  his  catalo  to  mention  of 

the  Borgias,  or  the  Medici,  or  the  Farncses.  AS  that  portion 
of  Papal  history  is  simply  left  out,  which  is  represented  by  the 
grasping  Popes  of  those  lineages,  who  strenuously  strove  to  con- 
tin-  tenure  of  the  Pontificate  into  the  means  of  founding  a 
:astic  power  vested  in  their  families,  and  whose  memories 
are  for  ever  enshrined  in  the  word  Nepotism,  that  had  to  be  coined 
to  express  the  peculiar  form  of  jobbery  which  grew  rank  under 
their  Pontifical  auspices. 

The  observations  of  the  Archbishop  are  of  more  serious  im- 
portance when  he  discourses  on  current  events  in  Qcrmany.  In 
that  country  the  antagonism,  intellectual,  spiritual,  ami  political, 
ind  Romanism,  between  State  and  Church, 
arising  out  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  has  grown  to  a  head  Q01 
to  be  made  light  of,  and  the  Archbishop  is  ready  with  an  account 
Of  hOW  this  state  of  things  has  been  Wrought  about.  41  will 
trace  out   more   fully   the  history    of  toil  GOOSpifacj,   in   order 

■  t   beyond  question   my  assertion  that   the   plan   of  at; 
was  prepared  before  the  Council.'  lihia  ire  are 

to  the  fact   that  the  Bavarian    Minister  Hohenlohe,  in  a 
>atch  of  April    1869,   suggested  the  expediency  of  'those 
governments  that  rule  over  Catholic  Bubjei  ts  ittg  amongst 

themselves  as  to  their  attitude  towards  the  Council.      This   pro- 
posal for  common  consultation  Is  termed  ■  oottspiracj  |  sad  we 
■Id  furthermore,  *  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  this  circular 
had  not  Prince  Hohenlohe  for  its  author.     We  shall   aft- am 

•    it  to  its  legitimate  origin.'      That  fountain-head    the  Arch- 
bishop  detects    in    Dr.    Diil  linger,   to    whom    l  truth   compels   to 
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ascribe  the  initiative  in  this  deplorable  attempt  to  coerce  tin 
Holy  See,  and  to  overbear  the  liberty  of  the  Bishops  assemble) 
in  council  ;'  a  prophet  of  Belial,  at  whose  '  instigation/  »u 
the  Archbishop,  '  the  Liberal*  and  Infidels  of  Europe  rose  up.' 
Dr.  Newman  decidedly  differs  in  opinion,  for  besides  al 
in  reverential  terms  to  tin-  great  German  iot«lh 

expresses  regret  at  4  the  neglect  of  the  Catholic  Powers  to  sod 
representatives  to  the  Coun<  il  trho  might  hare  laid 
Fathers  its  political  bearings*  (p.  16V  To  the  evil-minded  in- 
spiration ol  the  man,  whom  the  Archbishop  would  fain  re- 
present in  the  dark  colours  of  a  sinister  traitor,  be  ascribs 
'the  infamous  matter  of  Janus/  and  the  'document  containing 
five  questions  proposed  by  the  Bavarian  Cio\«Mi>tnent  to  d* 
Theological    Faculty  at   Munich.' 

1  No  ono  could  for  a  moment  doubt/  he  says,  '  by  what  hand  Ikon 
interrogatories  also  were  framed ;  they   were  intended   to  e! 
answer  that  the  action  of  the  Council,  if  it  were  to  define  tholnfd- 
lihiiity  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  would  be  irreconcilable,  not  only  «iti 
Catholic  doctrine,  bat  with  the  security  of  civil  Government* '  (p. 

That  this  conclusion  was  deducible  from  the  arguments  giios 
with  remarkable  moderation  of  language   in    this  opinion  wools' 
be  a  fair  statement,  but  the  irreconcilableness  between  tl 
posed   dogma  and  the    civil  power  was  certainly    not  affirmed 
in  distinct  terms.      We  are  bound,  howi  admit  thattbea* 

allegations  were  made  later,  very  explicitly    in  another  dorw 
inent  which  the  Archbishop  has  forgotten  to  make  use 
an  elaborate  Declaration,  under  date  of  April  10,  1870,  wtiA 
was  addressed    to    the    Presiding    Legates   of  the    Council,  0« 
following  statements  are  to  1m-  found: — 

4  We  ore  far  from  the  unjnst  opinion  of  thoBe  who  charge  4» 
medieval  Popes  with  unbounded  ambition  and  the  disturbance  of 
civil  order,  because  they  pronounced  judgment  on  Kings  and  Empires 
....  For  as  those  Popes,  like  tho  most  learned,  judged  the  Past  hr 
the  measure  of  their  times,  and  also  were  deceived  by  false  report*  of 
PopoB  having  deposed  Emperors  in  former  centuries,  bo  they  s*» 
firmly  persuaded,  and  in  Decrees  and  Rescripts  declared,  how  u*> 
right  was  given  them  by  God,  to  command  and  to  judge  on  all  Umpmd 
concern*  in  respixt  to  sin.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  as  to  the  relations  of  Pasel 
to  Temporal  Power  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  in  the  Bull  Unsm 
Sanctum,  and  enjoined  as  compulsory  on  all  the  Faithful.  Some,  wlea\ 
seek  to  remove  difficulties  by  maintaining  Boniface  denned  nothing 
more  than  that  all  are  bound  to  recognize  the  Roman  Pontiff  of  t3w 
Head  of  the  Church  appointed  by  Christ;  but  for  any  one  acqwmid 

7i  the  transactions  between  Bonifact  and  Philip  the  Fair,  there  ca»aW 
60  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Pope  who  promulgated  tie 
Bull  m  a  Synod  held  expressly  concerning  France.  .  ,   .  The  doetOW 
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propound  to  the  Christian  people,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
Risliops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in  reference  to  the  relatione  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  authority  is  a  different  one.  ...   It  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  dangers  that  would  arise  to  the  Church  from  a 
decree  not  in  accordance  with  our  d*>ctr>»>\     No   ono  is  ignorant  of 
the  impossibility  to  reconstitute  civil  society  ou  the  rules  laid  down 
*a  the  Bull  Unaxn  Sanctam.  .  .  .  Sh.mhh  tiHWtfbn,  Christum  instruction 
■''  /rained  on  this  principle,  tiu  <>  it  would  be  of  little  av<iil  for  Catholics  to 
°**«erote  ever  so  strenuously,  that  what  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Holy 
*3*c  over  temporal  matters   is  confined  within  the  limits  of  theory,  and 
cannot  at  thepresent  time  be  of  any  weight  in  regard  to  fads  and  events  ; 
that  Pius  IX.  has  not  the  most  distant  thought  of  deposing  temporal 
soreroigns.     Our  opponents  would  reply  with  derision ;  of  Papal  sen- 
tences we  are  not  afraid ;  but  after  much  and  various  dissimulation  at 
last  it  is  made  public,  that  every  Catholic  whose  acts  are  guidetl  by  Faith 
is  a  born  enemy  to  the  State,  inasmuch  as  in  conscience  he  must  deem 
iimself  bound  to  do  all  in  his  might  that  all  realms  and  people  be  «"' 
to  the  Pope.' 

Here,   indeed,  we  have  a   protest  of  singular  force  and    point, 

drafted,  moreover,  not  like  the  Munich  document  in  hypothetical 
terms,  but  in  direct  criticism  of  the  ft  I  Dal  text  of  the  decn-c. 
m  whom,  then,  did  this  notable  document  emanate?  Did  it 
proceed  from  the  impious  j>cn  of  some  'Liberal  and  Infidel' 
responding  fiendishly  to  the  instigation  <•!  the  arch-serpent,  Dr. 
DoHingerr  If  so,  then  his  subtle  influence  extended  deep  into 
.  penetralia  of  the  Church.  For  this  document  was  avow- 
edly composed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Vienna;  and  amongst  the  Episcopal  signatures  subscribed 
ands  that  of  Ketteler  of  Maycncc,  'that  distinguished  Bish<»p 
of  Germany,'  whose  'noble  protest'  Archbishop  Manning  de- 
lights in  quoting  extensively,  when  his  effusions  are  directed 
Culmination  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  It  is  well  to  re- 
■  '  t!  it  this  protest  must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Arch- 
bishop who  was  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Council.  So  much 
h>r  the  candour  of  his  argument;  so  much  also  for  the  charge 
of  sinister  conspiracy  sought  to  be  fastened  on  Dr.  Ddllinger, 
Ix'cause  of  the  guarded  opinion  given  by  the  Munich  Faculty 
in  April  1869 ;  and  so  much  for  the  ingenuousness  that  can  M 
overcome  with  perfect  paroxysms  of  honor  when  Mr.  Gladsta 
implies  that  civil  allegiance  might  apparently  1m-  imperilled 
OQgh  the  power  vested  in  a  spiritual  autocrat  by  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  but  deems  it  strictly  compatible  with  pious  emotion 
not  to  say  one  word  against  the  same  sentiment,  though  ex- 
pressed with  an  intensified  point,  when  to  have  done  so  would 
be   inevitably   attended   with    creating    scandal    about    Prelates 

whom 
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kies  as 

hurm 
L»f  the, 


whom  at  the  present  moment  it  is  desired  to  puff  to  the  ski 
models  of  Catholic  oithodi  I   Apostolical  virtu 

It  will   have  l>oen  observed  how   these  Fathers  of  I 
n  to  a  verj  decided 

shall    m 
bishop's    lalmured  dissertation  i  serious 

Inlallihilists  an<l    Minimi/.ers.      Should    some    one  still 
to    master   the   elements    of  the    case,    we  -rnmri 

the    powerful    statement    as    to    the     n;  ;  his    Hull    In    | 

onymons  writer  in  'Macmillan'fl  nfagasifl  llere  wewi 

hut  indicate  how  the  Archbishop  has  Fallen  inl 
tradirtiou   with    what,   in   (lavs   when   already   he   bad 
member  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  still  publj 
Roman  authorities  in  this  country  to  be  the  onlj  o1 
would  teach  on  the  matters  in  question.      In  unmistakable  terra* 
ircfabishop  claims  for  the  Pope  what  baa  been  desdgnat< 
d1  of  theological  sophists  indirect  power.     Tl  ■ishoji* 

words  arc :  'In  whatsoever  things,  whether  essential!? 
the  spiritual  end,  that  is,  the  rod  of  the  Cbo 
I',    involved,  in  those  things,  though  th  otporal, 

the  Church  may  by  rigid  exert  it  the  Civil  Stat?  imfto 

hi'  (p.  70 1.     Nowhere  is  what  in  1854  I  1,  in  regsnl 

to   the   same    matter   before   Lord   Hnrrowby's    Con 

\  nir..  M.i\  Booth,  bj  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  Pi 
•  \\  <•  (each  in  Mavnooth,  dial  the  Pope  has  no  temporal  power 
whati  vc  affirmed  that  doi 

our  solemn  •  od  we  firmly  maintain   it.  .    .   .     • 

Hint  t<i  the  Church.'     The  reader  who  tui 
'  Mai  Indian's  Magazine'  will  then-  find  a  forcible  illoatrat 
how  this  same  {annals  of  *  indirect  power1 
in  stret<  Pope's  Here   ii  ugh 

pointed  onl  the  flagrant  discrepancy  between 
doctrine  made  authoritatively  tweo 

respectire  renrasentatires  of  Catholic  tcneta  in  this 

icriods.     The  Archbishop  is,  b  iriance  out 

only  with  ponists,  but  also  with  bimsi   I       I  he  sum  and 

pith  of  his  assertions  is  to  rebut  indignant!) 

I  oiuk  il  can  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  having 
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Uiy   manner  been    Intended   as    a    weapon    that    could    possiblv 
affect    the  existing    relati  thl  Church   towards   the   S 

4  The  civil  powers  of  the  Christian  world  have  hitherto  stool 
peaceful  relation  with  an  Infallible  Church,  and  that  relation 
has    been   pi  nisei   ;i\v\    declared   by  the    (dun  h    in    its 

'  «>■■   ,i  The  Void  ■•<->/  /nut.  th>). •/ ■;,, ,    ,-,,,  new  mati 

at  on  tlii.<  point*  (p.  .">).    So  writes  me  Archbishop  on  the 
isioo  when  recognising  '  the  right  of  me  English  people  .  .  . 
learn   from  me  what  1   believe  and  what  I  teach,' be  oomes 
abrwaid  with  d  profession  of  faith  that  purports  to  be  lull,  frank, 
1  conclusive,  and  which,  moreover,  appeals  'to  the  justice  and 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  country.1     It 
is,  however,  the  melancholy  fact  thai  notwithstanding  this  solemn 
assurance  of  unreserved  declaration,  the  words  just  quoted  stand 
in  hopeless  contradiction  to  what  was  given    forth  hv  the  Arch- 
op  to  the  circle  of  his  own  co-religionists  in  the  Pastoral 
which  he  indited,  with  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  them  as 
m  what  was  the  contemplated  aim  of  the  coming  Council.     Here 
is  what  he  said  on  that  occasion  : — 

*  Another  causo  requiring  the  deliberation  of  the  Church  is  the 
change  of  its  relation*,  both  those  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  several 
ChurcJie*  of  its  Commun  rs  of  every  country.  .  .  .  The 

old  forms  of  usage  and  of  arrangement  neetl  revision,  in  order  to  bring 
into  peaceful  co-operation  the  two  supreme  authorities  on  which  tho 
welfare  of  society  reposes.     If  the  Governments  of  the  world  know 

r  own  highest  interests,  they  mil  recognise  the  necessity  of  ent' 
ivlii  loyal  mill  honourable  relations  of  totfltL tnee  and  oxRwrolion  wii 
potter  which  pervades,  sometimes  a  large  proportion,  sometimes  the  whole 
population,  subject  to  their  civil  rule.     Tho  Church  pervades  at  least 
one-fourth,  if  not  a  third,  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  It 
is  o)  were  of  thi'  world  to  re-adjust  their 

the  Catholic  Church,  for  so  long  as  the  public  laws  are  at 
variance  with  its  divine  rights  and  liberties  internal  peace  owl  fidelity 
be  secured.   Poland  and  Zrcfand  are  pfoofe  oijfoad  question.' 
— F-  .i,  p.  83. 

These  words  require  no  comment,  as  they  admit  of  no  ex- 
plaining aw.i\  ;  ana   the  Archbishop  is  bound   to  admit   that  in 
his    frank    declaration    lor    tin-    enlightenment    ot'   English    Pro- 
testants he  was  gravely  oblivious  of  what  he  said  when  addles 
only  the  Faithful. 

There  is  still  one  further  matter  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  passage.  Ireland  is  held  up  as  an  example  Of 
how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  the  'JlthHijf*  of  i  people 
unless  public  laws  be  made  to  accommodate  themselves— to 
what?    the*  demands    of    conscience?    no!    but    to    'the    divine 

rights 
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rights   and    liberties'  of   the  Church,    amongst    whirh,    ncces-*. 

ly,  must  lie  comprised    whatever   can    be  crammed   wi- 
the  elastic   compass   of  the    Third    Chapter.      No    wonder    I 
awkwardly  candid  slip  of  the  pen  is  carefully  kept  out  of  siffht- 
I realise  where  the  Arrhhishop  is  strenuous  in  d 
ious  interests  ran  he  made  to  exert  a  disturbing  leverage 

political  allegiance;  end  in  profeeeing 

Queen,  though  he  does,  in  a  uav  not  very  intelligible,  couple 
loyalty  with  an  expression  of  equally  strong  affection  lor  the  la.-** 
of  go<xl  King   IMward.      No  one  would  question  for  a  momenr 
the  Archbishop's  personal  wish  to  prove  loyal  in  an  en 
The  question  is  how  far  the  principles  he  advocates  are,  art 
such  as  in  consistency  should,  and  in  practice  actually  are  hcinf 
attended    with   results    v.'  a    obstruct    his    own    person*! 

desires.     In  this  matter  of  Irish  political  disaffection,  which  tie 
Archbishop   distinctly  identifies  with   religious  sentim<  I 

'•rding  to  his  own  expressed  views  of  Catholic  duty,  could  be 
influence  his  co-religionists  towards  toleration  in  the  hyp»thf*u 
that  a  majoritv  of  the  Irish    people  were  to  become  I 
The  Archbishop  affirms  that  nothing  can  he  more  contrary 
principles  than  religious  coercion  5   and  he  claims  for  Cath<il 
that  they  have  always  upheld  principles  of  tolerance,  thecnfl 
brought   forward    being    the   Constitution    of   Mai 
Gladstone   justly  expresses   a   l>elief  that   the  ease  does 
out    the   construction    put   on   it    by   the  Archbishop.      Indeed  it 
is  incomprehensible  how  the  action  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  of 
a    baton   of  emigrants,  can   1>e    invoked   as  an  authority    for  Uk 
practice  of  the  Church.     Against  the  spirit  of  t.  itcd 

Lord  Baltimore,  a  lay  peer  who  never  had  anj  1  >  >  lesiasl 
nalii  we  might  set  the  spirit  of  persecution  exhibit 
last  century  by  a  Sovereign,  at  the  same  time  a  high  die 
the  ( 'luuvh,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  S 

lVotestnnt  subjects  into  exile.     The   Archbishop   is   correct  is 
Papal  Bulls  have  forbidden  the  baptism  "I 

tlOUt  assent  «>f  the   parents;  and  that  doctors  have  not  ad 
I.   a  .1  prim  1 1<!«-.  <  HTcion  into  the  Faith  of  jM>pulations  that 
bad  never  been  in  it.     But  he  must  know  that  the  practice  i» 
ILune  as  rrgards  the  former  has  been   different,  as  was  made 
notorious  In  the  MorUra  case,  wl d  ncerns  the  latter  point 

it    would    be  desirable   t»»    have    some    more    precise  derini: 
Bishop   of  SoJxburg   evidently  hehl    that    a 

Hitism  of  more  than  a  century  was  not  yet  entitled  to 
loor  a  period,  for  instance,  would  the  Archbishop 
smIct  cosmitional  for  a  Protestant  Ireland  to  acquir 
moral  ssJegaards  against  being  coerced  back  into  the  old  Faith  in 

tjr 
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event  of  a  Catholic  power  acquiring'  the  physical  f.-i 
From  the  Archbishop's  words  we  can  gain  no  satisfactory  light. 
The  point  is  curious  only  in  speculation,  the  true  safeguard  being 
the  physical  condition  of  things.  Still  it  is  the  fart  that  he 
recognises  distinctly  religion  to  be  the  main  factor  in  Irish 
jxilities— that  be  considers  Irish  disaffection  natural,  hec 
springing  from  a  religious  source — and  that  he  clearly  justifies 
the  Pope's  interference  in  political  concerns  whenever  he  has 
the  physical  power  to  do  so.  'The  Italian  people,1  are  his 
words,  'have  been  lor  twenty  yean  spectators  <>i  ■    Revolution 

■which  has  overthrown  the  Sovereigns  of  Naples  and  Tuscany.'  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  case  is  not  limited  to  the  rebellion  in 
the  Pope's  own  States,  but  is  expressly  stretched  to  other  princi- 
palities. '  What,'  he  continues  to  say,  '  has  been  the  action  of 
the  Pope  in  respect  to  the  Italian  Revolution?  !!•■  hat  said  thai 
to  co-ojtrrate  in  tin'  Italian  Revolution  wai  n»t  lawful1  (p.  38).  In 
our  last  number  we  gave  documentary  evidence  how  the  Pope 
had  directed  the  offices  of  the  Church  to  be  administered  in  a 
mantiei  as  a  deterrent  from  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties 

consequent  on  military  conscription  in  Italy.  It  is  of  no  small 
value  now  to  have  from  the  Archbishop  this  indirect  confirma- 
tion of  the  perfect  authenticity  of  these  instruments. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  discussion;  but  in  parting  com- 
pany we  cannot  avoid  referring  to  an  incident  of  the  hour 
that  affords  enhanced  proof  of  the  different  estimation  in  which 
the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  holds  the  two  divines  on 
whose  words  we  have  principally  dwelt.  While  we  are  in  the 
act  of  writing,  tidings  come  DOW  tlir  Pone  has    bestowed    on  the 

the  highest  grace  in  his  gift.      Him  whom  we  have  ipol 
of   as    Archbishop   must   henceforth    Ik-   styled    His    Imminence. 
othei  -livine  no  honour  of  any  kind  has  been  paid.    Dr. 

k  Newman   remains,  after  his  'Letter  to  the   Duke  of  Norfolk," 
same  unnoticed  Oratorian  Father   as  before.      Yet  Pius  IX. 
has  been  singularly  lavish  of  Approbations  and  Benedictions  on 
writers   to    his    mind.       More    than    a    do/en    such    Apostolical 
favours  are  on  record  to  individuals  who  have  vindicated  the 
doctrine   of  the  Vatican  Decrees.      Neither  Missive  nor  Bene- 
fion,  however,  has   been  transmitted  from   the  Vatican  to  the 
■  incut  divine,  whose  advocacy  alone  has  had  any  serious  effect 
in  calming  suspicion  in  this  country.      What  has  been  shov\> 
no   \  cui l!i. t  and  on  Ward,  that  has   been  sullenly  withheld  from 
.man;    and  in  this  withholding  lies  the  authoritative  dccla- 
r  ith.n  th.it  the  language  of  Newman  is   no  language  with  which 
I (nne  will    identify  herself.      The    meaning   put    by    Dr.   Xew- 
PapaJ    Arts  is  one  now  plainly   not  endorsed   by 
Vol.  138.— No.  276.  -'   S  the 
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the  Poj>6;   and  that  fact   carries  with   it  a  sign.il  justification  nf 
the  warning   note  raised    by   Mr.  Gladstone— not   against  iio- 
OttBranoW   here   and   there — but    against  '  tin-  smooth  and 
soft  exterior  nf  a  system  w  II   to   the  foandatioo 

i  il  order,'  if  it  should  indeed  be  enduringly  supported  by 
the  whole  strength  of  that  powerful  organ  i/ation  which  has  beta 
embodied  in  the  old  Constitutions  of  the  Latin  Church. 


Arrr.   VI. —  THa  Last  Journals  of  David  Livingstone,  in  Cfcsfrsi 
At)  1865  to  his  DmtL  -rnim, 

frc.  $v.  By  Horace  Waller.  F.R.G.S.,  Rector  of  Tnv«r!L 
Northampton.  In  tWO  volumes  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  Mb* 
ti  at  ions.     London,  1>574. 

AMIDST    the   long  and  universal   anxiety   for    the   fate  of 
Livingstone,  gad    the   profound  sorrow    at    the  tidings  «f 
his  end,  there  was  not  wanting  a  sense  of   11  .    lest  H 

had  too  easily  accepted  his  ■elf-sacrifice,  and  ■  fear  of  retribution 
|.\  the  loss  of  those  records,  without  which  his  last  seven  ytsri 
toils  ami  suffering  would  seem  to  have  been  offered  in  \ 

In  vain  torus,  but  not  for  the  '  infantl  ol   humanity'..' 
whom,   and    for   wii.nn,   he    daily  Fof 

the  first  and  highest  debt  due  to  tin-  memory  of  LivurosTOv 

that  we   should  not  invert  the   order  of  the  obj( 
the    uttermost    scum-    of   the   wind,   he   spent    his   life.      He  wsfc. 
first    and    last,    the    Christian   missionary  ;    n-  »tber   aO 

insepar able  pari  of  the  Gospel  message  of  freedom  n  tbc 

u  i. ids  of  his  li  lend  sad  ISditOi  I  '  a  sincere  trust  that  slav< 
great  open  sore  of  the  world,"  lied  it,  might  I  .<i»fi 

jowl  guidance*  receive  healing  al   his  hands.1     His  persen 
and   enthusi.::      labours    in    the    i  geographical   sci 

wire    iiwayi    subordinate    to    thoj  1   b\ 

'a    fervent    hope   that    others    would    follow     I  be   hail 

removed  those  difficulties  which  are  comprise*  uad 

ignorance  ol  the  physical  G  i*ry.' 

(M   his  primary  work    the  'record   is  and    its  iro* 

perishable  fruits  rem  seeds  of  rd  of 

Life  Ited  lovinglv,  with  pains  and    labour,  ;>  •  all 

ith;— the  out-door   scenes  of  the   simple   Sabbath   ser- 
vice:     the   testiirion\    of   HlM.  to  whom    t!  ip  was  paid, 
ii    in    POfds  of  SUcb   simplicity  a9  were   fitted   to   the    com- 
•  rk-skinned  listeners;      these   seeds  will  not 
ed    bj   him  in  vain.      Noi  en   sown 
in  words  alone,  but  in  deeds,  of  which  some  part  of  the  hv 
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will  redound  to  his  successors.  The  teaching  by  forgiveness  of 
injuries, — by  trust,  however  unworthy  the  trusted, — by  that  con- 
fidence which  imputed  his  own  noble  nature  to  those  whom  he 
would  win, — by  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  fact,  that  a 
man  might  promise  and  perform,  might  say  the  thing  he 
meant ; — of  this  teaching  by  good  deeds,  as  well  as  by  the 
words  of  truth  and  love,  the  successor  who  treads  in  the  steps  of 
Livingstone,  and  accomplishes  the  discovery  he  aimed  at  and 
pointed  the  way  to,  will  assuredly  reap  the  benefit. 

The  records  of  his  labours  for  progress  towards  that  discovery 
were  of  a  more  perishable  kind,  and  their  possession  is  a  gain 
beyond  our  expectation,  or  perhaps  our  deserts.  If  a  merchant 
makes  a  venture  with  insufficient  means,  he  meets  with  little 
sympathy  for  a  loss,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  loss  of  money, 
time,  and  labour,  and  may  be  recovered  by  a  more  prudent  in- 
vestment. But  if  a  traveller,  exploring  an  unknown  land,  be 
inadequately  provided  for  his  adventure,  the  man  himself  may 
perish  with  all  that  he  has  noted,  the  aim  and  fruit  of  all  his 
t . . i  1  and  travel.  The  fate  of  Leichhardt  in  Australia,  and  of 
other  gallant,  accomplished,  single-hearted  explorers,  furnishes 
sad  examples  of  miserable  miscalculation,  stupid  indifference,  or 
false  economy,  in  Communities  and  States  concerned  in  gaining 
knowledge  of  the  unknown  tracts  of  the  globe. 

Kngland  has  been  especially  favoured  in  the  recovery  of  the 
record  which  redeems  the  last  seven  years'  labour  of  the  most 
I  and  experienced  of  her  African  explorers  from  being, 
in  their  geographical  results,  a  waste  of  energy — the  tracts  tra- 
velled over  not  blank — the  venture  not  :i  total  wreck.  *Thc 
faint  hope?  as  the  Editor  truly  describes  it,  'that  some  of  his 
journals  might  survive  the  disaster,  lias  been  realized  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations;'  and  'we  have  not  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  single  entry,  from  the  time  of  Livingstone's  depar- 
ture from  Zanzibar  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  to  the  day  when 
his  note-book  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the  village  of  llala,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1873.' 

The  work  recorded,  though  left  to  be  finished  by  other 
labourers,  was  the  fit  crown  of  Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Africa,  l-'rom  long  personal  friendship,  '  and  especially  from 
correspondence  with  him  of  late  years,'  Mr.  Waller  testifies, 
4  that  Livingstone  wanted  just  some  such  gigantic  problem,  as 
that  which  he  attacked  at  the  last,  to  measure  his  strength  against' 
— the  determination  of  the  true,  the  primar\,  tin-  mm!  vuirces 
of  the  Nile,  is  abundantly  shown  to  M  the  explorer's  favourite 
aim.  He  had  studied  the  history  of  prior  attempts,  of  old 
guesses,  of    foregone    or    inadequately   supported     conclusions. 

2k2  He 
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Hi-  more    than    once  alludes   to   the    exposition    by 
^raphrr   Ptolemy    of    the   state   of   Egyptian    I  in    the 

ihI    century    of  our    ptil,    and   to    Lis   repn  the 

\il<  s    origin.      Among    the     questions    therel 

i   was: — Of  tlip    several    mighty   reservoirs  of    rain-warn 

in   the   interior   ol    Africa,   in   the  disco  I     which    l.vtaf* 

stone     had     borne    the    greater    share,     which     of    them   •»* 

swered   best   to    Ptolemy*!    'two  lakes,  situated  cast  and  w«l of 

i  i.  338),  I.e.  in  about  the  same  paralh 

.  '  between  L0   a  id  11  ft.)?    v. 

much    importance    to    the   s!»;i|x-s   or 

which,  in   the   oldest  of  reasonably    trustworthy    n 

ibryo  streams  How  northward,  converging  t<>  fonn  tin- k  W 

\il«-'  -when  were  the  'Monies   Luna?  ?  and,  above  all,  aba: 

be  nature  of  the  several  streams  flowing  therefrom  to  supph 

l'ttilcmcan   lakes,   wliich  the  majority  now  vo  tar 

1  Victoria  Njanaa'  ol  Speke,  and  the  *  Allx-rt  Nyanza  "  of  Hek**? 

spher  of  Livingstones  stamp  has  no 

latitude:  •    hikes;   he   cannot    rest  withi 

tot;  he  must  pursue  the  quest,  southward,  of  these  interoft" 
ing  reservoirs. 

whichever  might  receive  a  share  of  any  stream 
fa i-  Tanganyika,  that  mightier  and  more  ,-di-eitrr 

sea  gave   no  tolotiou    t"   the  problem   «.! 

tone  could   not  and  a  'turn   bi  ..ntHea' 

he  wailed  through  th<  the  dada. 

he  would  find  out  whither  thej  I  >d  what  they  became 

Ami    here  Wl  lo  his  great   nnd  chai  •    disco*' 

001  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile,  1  therfBm 

M    of   Africa:    n  of   a    physical    condition  uf  the 

earths  suifaiv  in  elevated  tracts  of  the  great  continent,  unknown 

before 

bogs,  or  earthen  sponges,  of  this  country  occupy  a  east 
important  part  in  its  physical  geography.  «d  probably  expiate  tbr 
annual  inundations  of  most  of  the  rivers.  Wherever  a  plain  ales** 
{.•wards  a  narrow  opaaiag  in  hills  or  higher  ground  exists,  then  *» 
have  the  conditions  rmraiaito  for  the  fonnation  of  an  African  epnefo. 
The  vegetation,  not  being  of  a  heath  y  or  pss^^brnungkisad,  falls  esse, 
rots,  and  then  forms  rich  black  loam.  In  man  v  eases  a  mass  of  m* 
I«am.  ties  ar  three  met  thick,  ream  on  a  bed  of  jiure  rrr»  ssmi,  «**■ 
.  vealed  by  crabs  and  other  aqtmtic  animal*  bringing  it  is  ib> 
sur&ee.  At  f*e*«at.  in  the  dry  season,  the  black  loam  is  crackei  a> 
all  lUrmbrsss,  and  the  cracks  are  often  as  much  as  three  inches  ask 
and  Tory  *W  Tea  whole  saraee  has  mm  mlhrn  down,  ami  reato* 
the  sand,  hut  when  the  rains  come,  the  feat  supple  is  marl* 
absorbed  ia  the  samL     The  bmck  kam  fcrma  eeftasbah,  sni  ftmn 

us 
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***  thfi  gnnd.  The  narrow  opening  prevents  it  from  moving  off  in  a 
**ndslip,  bat  an  Dozing  spring  rises  at  thftt  spot.  All  the  pools  in 
Uui  lower  portion  <-f  this  spring-course  are  filled  by  the  first  rains, 
Which  happen  south  of  the  equator  when  tho  sun  goes  vertically  over 
*fiy  Fpot.  The  second,  or  greater  rains,  happen  in  his  course  north 
•gain,  when  oil  the  bogs  and  river-courses  being  net,  the  supply  runs 
oS,  and  forum  the  inundation  :  this  was  certainly  the  case  as  observed 
on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire,  and  taking  tho  different  times  for  the  sun's 
passage  north  of  tho  equator,  it  explains  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.' — 
ill:. 

Livingstone   again    refers    to    these   earth-sponges  as   demon- 
strating  the    bumiditj  climate    of   tho    mountainous,    or 
mated,  intertropical  part  of  Africa  : — > 

;  In  going  to  Bangweolo  from  Eizinga,  I  crossed  twenty-nine  of 
these  reservoirs  in  thirty  miles  of  latitude,  on  a  south-east  coi.i 
this  may  give  about  one  sponge  for  every  two  miles.     The  word 

•g  "  conveys  much  of  the  idea  of  these  earthen  sponges ;  but  it  is 
inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  peat,  and  these  contain  not 
a  particle  of  peat,  they  consist  of  black  pawns,  earth,  covered  with  a 
hard  wiry  grass,  and  a  few  other  damp-loving  plant*. 

'  Tn  many  places  the  sponges  hold  large  quantities  of  the  osifls  of 
iron,  from  tho  big  patches  of  brown  haematite  that  crop  out  every- 
where, and  streams  of  this  oxide,  as  thick  as  treacle,  are  seen  moving 

ly  along  in  the  spongelike  small  red  glaciers.     When  one  treads 

OH  tho  black  earth  of  tho  sponge,  though  littlo  or  no  water  appears 

i  ho  surface,  it  is  frequently  squirted  up  the  limbs,  and  gives  tho 

of  a  sponge.  In  the  paths  that  cross  them,  the  earth  readily 
becomes  soft  mud,  but  sinks  rapidly  to  tho  bottom  again,  as  if  of  guest 
specific  gravity  :  the  wator  in  them  is  always  circulating  and  oozing. 
Tho  places  where  tho  sponges  are  met  with  are  slightly  depressed 
valleys  without  trees  or  boshes,  in  a  forest  country  where  tho  grass 
being  only  s  foot  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  thickly  planted,  oft  □ 
looks  liko  a  beautiful  glado  in  a  gentleman's  park  in  England.  I 
are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad,  and  from  two  to  ten  OK 
more  miles  long.' 

'  T  descending  about  eight  feet,  comes  to  a  stratum  of 

yellow  sand,  beneath  which  there  is  another  stratum  of  tine  whito 
sand,  which  at  its  bottom  cakes,  bo  as  to  hold  tho  water  from  sinking 
further.  It  is  guided  bj  the  fine  sand  stratum  into  the  nearest  valley, 
and  here  it  oozes  forth  on  all  sides  through  the  thick  mantle  of  black 
porons  earth,  which  forms  the  sponge.' 

•  I  travelled  in  Lunda,  when  tho  sponges  were  all  supor-saturotod. 
The  grassy  sward  was  so  lifted  up  that  it  was  separated  into  patches 
Of  tufts,  and  it  the  foot  missed  the  row  of  tufts  of  this  wiry  grass 

rined  the  native  path,  down  one  plumped  up  to  the  thigh 
in  slush.' 

*  These  sponges  are  a  serious  matter  in  travelling.  I  crossed  tho 
twenty-nine  already  mentioned  at  tho  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
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dry  season,  and  the  central  burns  seemed  then  to  have  suffered  I 
diminution:  they  were  then  from  calf  to  waist  deep,  and  required 
from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes  in  crossing  :  they  had  many  deep  bote 
in  the  paths,  and  when  one  plumps  therein  every  muscle  in  the  frtoo 
receives  a  painful  jerk.  When  paKt  tho  stream,  and  apparently  on 
partially  dry  ground,  one  may  jog  in  a  foot  or  more,  and  receive  » 
squirt  of  black  mud  up  the  thighs :  it  is  only  when  you  reach  the 
trees  and  are  off  the  sour  land  that  you  feel  secure  from  mud  tad 
leeches.  As  one  has  to  strip  the  lower  part  of  the  person  in  ordtf 
to  ford  them,  I  found  that  often  four  were  as  many  as  we  could  creai 
in  a  day.'— i.  325,  327. 

Stimulated  by  these  experiences,  tho  old  traveller,  like  younger 
students,  was  led  to  ponder,  to  generalise]  and  deduce  cona- 
quenccs  and  results  of  high  geographical  importance; — 

■  Burns '  (he  notes  Scaitich)  *  are  literally  innumerable. ;  rising  on  tie 
ridges,  or  as  I  formerly  termed  them  mounds,  they  arc  undoubtedly  tin 
primary  or  ultimate  sources  of  the  Zambesi,  Congo,  and  Nile ;  by  tbeir 
union  are  formed  streams  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  or  one  hundW 
yards  broad,  and  always  deep  enough  to  require  either  cancel  or 
bridges.  Those  I  propose  to  call  tho  secondary  sources,  and  tf  is 
the  case  of  the  Nile  thoy  are  drawn  off  by  three  lines  of  drainigt, 
they  become  the  head  waters  (the  caput  Nili)  of  the  river  of  BgTP* ' 
(i.  328). 

So  of  The  River,  as  ancient  record  •  termed   it,  the  lone- 
hidden  source  seems  at  last  brought  to  light.     A  Bruce  tracing 
the  broad  current   upward    comes  upon  its  primary  divi= 
follows  up  the  '  Blue  Nile,'  and   rests  on  its  tribal  d  tae 

long-sough  t-for  '  caput.'     A  Baker,  a  Spcke,  connect  the  •  W 
branch  with  th.  ii  respective  Nyanzas,  Victoria  and  Albert    M 
remote  and  grander  lakes  are  now  added,  and  the  vat 

the  feeding  streams  dissipates  all  the  poetry  and  picturesquene* 
ot"  an  infant  Nile  gushing  out  of  an  environment  in  grandeor 
worth \  of  the  wondrous  river,  by  the  prosaic  reduction  uf  US 
birth  to  the  countless  outflowings  of  4Serbonian    :  1*0* 

mystery  of  the  annual  inundation  of  Egypt  is  solved  on  the  sam* 
shaky  treacherous  basis.     Th  ison  of  tropical  Africa 0ft, 

indeed,  crack  the  surface,  but  not  suck  up  the  moisture  mwli 
below  the  crust  of  the  '  sponge.'  Then  comes  the  season  of  rainj. 
The  sun  returns  from  his  greatest  southern  declination,  the  rwef- 
voir  swells,  and  'the  cracks  close  their  large  lips.  The  whofc 
sponge  is  borne  up  and  covers  an  enormous  mas-*  of  water,  cxwine 
forth  in  March  and  April,  forming  the  inundations.  T 
floods  in  the  Congo,  Zambesi,  and  Nile,  require  different  tine* 
to  reach  the  sea'  (it).  il>. }. 
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Hut  it  is  not  001  i  to  follow  Livingstone  step  by  st<q> 

in  his  wanderings  and  difCOYeries,  more  Sspei  hill',  as  they  have 
been  already  faflj  narrated  and  discussed  by  our  contemporaries. 
Our  main  object  at  present  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  curious 
and  valuable  notes  made  by  the  great  traveller  on  various 
Natural  Phenomena,  which  contain  many  suggestive  facts,  and 
which  have  not  yet  received  the  notice  the\ 

Of  the  primitive  igneous  condition  of  our  planet  Africa  shows 
results;  but  of  present  BCtSritiea  of  fire-force  few  and  fa 
examples.  No  active  volcano  has  yet  been  discovered  in  that 
continent :  Tencrifle  to  the  west,  Etna  to  the  north,  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon to  the  east,  are  the  nearest  vents.  M;iv  we  infer  a  higher 
tiijuity  to  the  African  tract  of  dry  land  than  to  the  continent 
f  the  volcanic  Andes?  Have  the  expansi-.  i  which  raised 
the  former  vast  tract  above  the  sea-level  operated  there  so  long 
i  to  have  exhausted  their  activity  ? 
These  considerations  give  interest  to  the  few  and  brief 
<»ti.  igneous   action   which  occur  in  Livingstone's   'Last 

uals': — 

'  Sth  Juhj  (1867). — An  earthquake  happened  at  3.30  f.m.,  accom- 
panied with  a  hollow  rumbling  sound  ;  it  made  me  feel  as  if  afloat, 
but  it  lasted  only  a  fow  seconds.' — i.  218. 

■  2nd  August  (ibid.) — Chronometer  A.  stopped  to-day  without  any 
apparent  cause  except  the  earthquake.'—  i.  234. 

4  bth. — A  day  distent  from  Nsama's  place  there  is  a  hot  fountain 
called  Taka  pczhia,"  find  around  it  the  earth  shakes  at  times :  it  is 
possible  that  the  earthquake  we  felt  here  may  ho  connected  with  this 
same  con  i  ition.' — i.225. 

'As   we   come  down  from  the  watershed*   towui. Is  Tanganyika 
enter  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface  still  disturbed  by  internal  ign>. 
action.     A  hot  fountain  in  the  country  of  Nsama  is  often  used  to  toil 
cassava  and  maize.     Earthquakes  arc  by  no  means  rare.     We 
perienced  the  shock  of  ono  while  at  Chitimba's  village,  and  they 

ud  as  far  as  Casembc's.     1  felt  as  if  afloat,  and  as  huts  would 
fall  there  was  no  sense  of  danger ;  some  of  them  that  happened  at 
night  set  the  fowls  a-Cackling.     Th  effect  of  this 

one  was  that  it  changed  the  rates  <>f  tbeofcxa  ruin  fell 

after  it.     No  one  had  access  to  the  ohrononietan  hut  nr,  I,  as 

I  never  heard  of  this  effect  before,  I  may  mention  that  one  whieh 
with  great  regularity  lost  15*;   another,  whoso  rate 

ice  leaving  the  coast  was  lo\  lost  iff  ;  and  a  third,  whieh  gained  <'>" 

My.  stopped  altogether.  Some  of  Nsama's  people  ascribed  the  earth- 
quakiN  to  the  hoi  fountain,  became  it  showed  unusual  commotion  on 
these  occasions;  another  hot  fountain  exists  nearer  Tanganyika  than 
Nsama's,  and  we  passed  oue  ou  the  shores  of  M 

Are  these  among  the  last  faint  evidences  in  actual  Africa  of 
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the  oldest  modlfiei   of  a  planet's  condensing  surl  una 

straggle!  of  primeval    fire   to  upheave   its    prison-walls,  break 
them,  ami  escape? 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1866,  he  crosses  the  Vuna,  a  'strong 
torrent,  which  has  a  hot  fountain  close  by  the  ford.'     Lea-- 
Lake    M(><!.>  and  going  north  he  gets  on  to  ■  plain  11  node « 
the  Luao :  — 

4  We  had  to  wodo  through  very  adhesivo  block  mud,  generally 
juikle  deep,  aud  having  many  holes  in  it  much  deeper :  we  had  four 
hours  of  this,  and  then  camo  to  the  ford  of  tho  Lnoo  itself.  We 
wodod  up  a  branch  of  it  waist  deep  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  B 
then  crossed  a  narrow  part  by  means  of  a  rude  bridge  of  branches  aid 
trees,  of  about  forty  yards  width.  The  Luao,  in  spreading  OTH 
plains,  confers  benefits  on  tho  inhabitants,  though  I  <  '.dp 

concluding  it  imparts  disease  too,  for  the  black  mnd  in  places  smells 
horribly.' 

Of  metallic  wealth  Livingstone  gives  tempting  evidences  fof 
settlers,  in  the  remote  future,  upon  the  healthier  high  groun«- 
his  continent.  Whilst  in  Casembe's  land,  east  <>l  the  Luapula, 
between  the  hikes  Bemba  and  Moero,  he  finds  copper  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  natives  already  in  possession  of  some  rode 
arts  of  extracting  and  working  the  metal: — 

'  About  a  month  to  the  west  of  this  tho  people  of  Katanga  smelt 
copper-ore  (malachite)  into  largo  bars  shaped  like  the  <  ItsrL 

They  may  bo  met  with  of  from  50  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  weight  all  over  the 
country,  aud  the  inhabitants  draw  tho  copper  into  wire  for  armlets 
and  loglots.  Gold  is  also  found  ut  Katanga,  and  specimens  we» 
lately  sent  to  tho  Sultau  of  Zanzibar.' — i.  265. 

Farther  south,  in  the  same  district,  he  notes: — 

1  13/A  August. — The  Kanyamwc/.i  use  a  hammer  shaped  like  a  eon*, 
without  a  handle.  They  have  both  kinds  of  bellows,  one  of  goatskin 
the  other  of  wood,  with  a  skin  over  the  month  of  a  drum,  and  a  handls 
tied  to  the  middle  of  it;  with  y  smelt  pieces  of  the  large 

bars  of  copper  into  a  pot,  filled  nearly  fall  of  wood  ashes.     The  aw 
is  surrounik  I  hv  masses  of  anthills,  and  in  these  there  are  hollows 
made  to  receive  the  molted  metal :  tho  metal  is  poured  while  th 
is  held  with  the  hands,  protected  by  wet  rags.'— i. 

The  notices  of  iron-ore,  and  the  extraction  and   working  ot 

that  metal,  OCOBf  more  tretjuentlv. 

V  u  the  Zomba  hill-range,  after  crossing  the  Chipan 
October,  LB66,  Livingstone  notes: — 

1  Passing  on  we  came  to  a  smithy,  and  watched  tho  fnundi-r  i; 
work  drawing  off  slag  from  tho  bottom  i  f  his  furnace.  He  broke 
through  the  hardened  slag  by  striking  it  with  an  iron  instrument 
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inserted  in  the  end  of  a  pole,  when  the  material  flowed  out  of  the 
email  hole  left  fur  tho  purposo  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The 
ore  (probably  the  black  oxide)  was  like  Rand,  and  was  rat  in  at  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  mixed  with  charcoal.  Only  one  bellows  was  at 
work,  formed  out  of  a  goatskin,  and  the  blast  was  very  poor.  Many 
of  these  furnaces,  or  their  remains,  are  met  with  on  knolls ;  those  at 
work  have  a  peculiarly  tall  but  built  over  them.' — i.  132. 

And  again,  in  the  following  year,  whilst  on  the  Lowendawe 
River:— 

Detained  by  a  set-in  rain.     Marks  on  masses  of  dolomite  elicited 

information  that  a  party  of  Londa  smiths  came   once  to   this 

j  ground  and  erected  th.:ir  works  here.      We  saw  an  old  ban 

ie,  and  masses  of  hamatite,  which  seems  to  have  been  tie  ore 

versully  need? — i-  201. 

This    industry   evidently    prevailed    over  a   far  whirr   tr ft 

Negro-land  than  the  extirpating  blight  of  slave-catching  now 
leaves  practicable.  Should,  the  evidence  submitted  last  summer 
t«.  the  'Anthropological  Institute'  be  deemed  subversive  of"  the 
Asiatic  ami  Australian  hypotheses  of  the  sires  of  the  Egyptian 
wise  men,  and  sustentative  of  the  arts  and  seienees  of  that  Land 
having  sprung  from  an  indigenous,  that  is  an  African,  people, 
the  continuance  of  the  art  of  extracting:  iron  from  its  ores  among 
the  different  dusky  hosts  of  our  traveller  will   be  an   element  in 

favour  of  the  Egyptologist  maintaining  that  the  builders  oi  the 

Pyramids,  and  the  qnarrien  and  polishers  of  granite  and  diorite, 
posaessed  and  uwA  the  metal  iron,  as  well  ai  copper  01  bronze. 

•  Goat-sktO  bellows,  wood  ashes,  and  ant-hills."  oiler  a  strik 
contrast,  worthy  of  note   hv  the    historian   of  mechanical  <  n- 
ghneering,  with  the  '  Bessemer  blasts'  and  the  '  Sicmen's  furn.  < 
which  latter  melts  metal  without  allowing  the  escape  of  so  in 

»  itte  heal  as  would  cbai  ■  faggot     It  is  a  suggestive  mite  this 
contribution  by  Livingstone  to  the  embryology  of  i mentions. 
To  Botanj  the  traveller  adds  a  little  in  both  the  fossil  and 

remit  sections  of  the  science:   chiellv,  as  regards  living  pi    D 
in  their  relation  to  rronomic:  values: — 

1 1  went  with  the.  Makonde  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  gum-copal  tree 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  village.  The  leaves  are  in  emirs,  glos 
with  the  veins  a  little  raised  on  both  faco  and  hack ;  the  smaller 
branches  diverge  from  the  same  point  :  the  A  nit,  of  which  we  saw  the 
shells,  seems  to  be  a  nnt;  some  animal  had  in  eating  them  cut  them 
through.  The  bark  of  tho  tree  is  of  a  light  ash  eulour  ;  tho  gum  was 
OOamg  from  the  bark  at  wounded  places,  aud  it  drops  "ii  the  gr 
from  branches ;  it  is  thus  that  insects  arc  probably  imbedded  in  the 
gum-copal. 

■  The 
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1  Tho  Makoude  get  the  gum  in  largo  quantities,  and  this  attracts 
the  coast  Arabs,  who  remain  a  lung  time  in  the  country  purchasing 
it'- 

The  delta   of   the   Lujigi,  we    may  note,   has   been    reoenth 
explored    by    Captain    Elton    with    especial   reference   to    I 
diggings  :— 

■  In  the  country  near  the  hills  of  the  Zalanyama  Range  the  D 
copal  tree  abounds ;  it  is  known  by  the  uamo  of  ■  Masuko  Mochouga." 

— !  i 

The  true  papyrus,  now  extirpated    from   the    1  \ 

continues   to  llourisb  .  and  was  found   by  Livir 

stone  in  latitude*.  : — 

MM  September  (1867).— Two  and  a  half  hours  brought  us  bi  the 
large  river  we  saw  yesterday  ;  it  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  and  fall 
of  papyrus  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  very  difHcult  to  ford,  as  the 
papyrus  roots  are  hard  to  the  bare  feet,  and  we  often  plunged  into 
holes  up  to  the  waist.  A  loose  mass  floated  in  the  middle  of  oar 
path ;  one  could  sometimes  get  on  along  this  while  it  beat  and  heaves 
under  the  weight,  but  through  it  he  would  plunge  and  find  great 
difficulty  to   get   out  :    the   water   under  this  was    vt  I  front 

evaporation ;  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cross  it.' — i.  S 

1  remarkable  that  in  all  the  central  regions  of  Africa  visited, 
the  cotton  is  that  known  as  the  Pernambueo  variety.  It  has  a  long 
strong  staple,  seeds  clustered  together,  and  adherent  to  each  other. 
The  bushes  eight  bv  ten  feet  high  have  woody  stems,  and  the  people 
make  strong  striped  black  and  white  shawls  of  the  cotton, 

4  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  palm-oil  palm  (Elais  Gumeaenmi)* 
Casembe's,  which  is  over  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
oil  is  sold  cheap,  but  no  tradition  exists  of  its  introduction  into  the 
country.* — i.  9 

The  virgin    forests,  whence   future  needs  of  caoutchouc  and 
-penh.i  will.  <l.  be  supplied,  are  suggestively  noted. 

ii.  in   a   lette)         VI  >: — 'India-rubber 

is  abundant  in  M 

To  the  physiologii  al  port  of  Botany  the  •  Lost  Journals'  add 
many  suggestive  facts,  Livingstone  had  before  remarked  on  a 
spe«  i-ilew  (  £hv±  j  M>ints  of  the  hairs  ou  the  leotna 

1 1   exuded    pure   liquid   in.   apparently,  capsules  of  dear 
glvdnoOi   matter:   *  the  clammy  fluid   is  intended  to  entrap  f 
sects,   which,  dying  on    the  leaf,  probably  yield    nutriment 
the   plant. '*  u  plants'  formed  a 

•r  at  the  last  Belfast  Meeting  of  the  Uriti-h  Associa 
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Several  localities  in  both  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  desert- 
boundaries  of  the  valley  of  Egypt  are  noted  lor  the  quantities  of 
silicified  wood,  sometimes  in  trunks  or  branches,  DOM  often  in 
fragments,  indicative  OJ  the  disruptive  forces  of  transport  or 
surface- w:iv.-;i<: ri..t i  in  the  uprising  movement  of  the  old  sea-bed, 
into  which  the  trees  of  ;i  tertiary  cinitinctit  had  been  drifted. 

Livingstone   fails  not  to  notice  and  record   this  phenomenon  in 
the  more  southern  and  central  parts  of  Africa.      In  the  valley  of 

I  the  Mehambive,  country  of  the  M  .g. :  — 

'  All  the  rocks  wo  had  soon  showed  that  tho  plutcau  consists  of 
grey  sandstone,  capped  by  a  ferruginous  sandy  conglomerate.  We 
now  came  to  blocks  of  silicified  wood  lying  on  the  surface ;  it  is  so 
like  recent  wood,  that  no  one  who  has  not  handled  it  would  conceive 
it  to  he  stone  and  not  wood  :  the  outer  surface  preserves  the  grain  or 
woody  fibre,  the  inner  is  generally  silica.' — i.  25. 

And  again : — 

4  We  began  our  descent  into  this  great  valley  when  wc  lefl  the 
source  of  the  Bua  ;  and  now  these  low  hills,  called  Ngale  or  Ngaloa, 
though  only  100  feet  or  so  above  the  level  we  had  left,  showed  that  we 
had  come  to  the  shore  of  an  ancient  lake,  which  probably  was  let  oil* 
when  the  rent  of  Kebra-basa  on  the  Zambesi  was  made,  for  we  fouud 
immense  banks  of  well-rounded  shingle  above — or,  rather,  they  may 
be  called  mounds  of  shinglo — all  of  hard  silicious  schist  with  a  few 
pieces  of  fossil- wood  among  them.' — i.  162. 


L 
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Rising  to  zoological  jottings  we  learn  that  other  insects  h 
ocusts  serve  as  food  :  specimens  of  the  '  Kungu '  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  *  Entomological  Society.' 

1  Zrd  September,  1866. — Went  down  to  confluence  of  tho  M  i 
came  to  many  of  tho  eatable  insect  "  kungu " — they  are 
caught  by  a  quick  motion  of  tho  hand  holding  a  basket.  Wo  got  a 
cake  of  these  same  insects  further  down  ;  Swgp  make  a  buzz  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  aro  probably  the  perfect  state  of  some  lake  insect/ 
— i.  94. 

j 

pie< 


■  make  a  note    of '   the   fol- 


Mr.    Blackwall    will,   doubtless, 
owing : — 

'  A  large  spider  makes  a  nest  inside  tho  huts.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  pure  white  paper,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  stuck  flat  on  the 
wall;  under  thin  BOXOQ  forty  or  fifty  eggs  aro  placed,  aud  then  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  thinner  papor  is  put  round  it,  apparently  to 
fasten  tho  first  firmly.  When  making  the  paper  the  spider  moves 
itself  over  the  surface  in  wavy  lines;  eho  then  sits  on  it  with  her 
eight  legs  Bpread  over  all  fur  three  vetks  continuously,  catching  and 
eating  any  insects,  as  cockroaches,  that  come  near  her  nest.     After 

three 
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three  weeks  she  leaves  it  to  hunt  for  food,  but  always  returns  at 
night:  the  natives  do  not  molest  it.'— i.  827. 

Ant-lore  receives  rateable  contributions,  characterised  by 
minute  observation,  quaint  description,  and  too  oitcn  unen- 
viable personal  experiences.      For  example: — 

'  A  small  aut  masters  the  common  fly  by  seizing  a  wing  or  leg,  and 
holding  on  till  the  fly  is  tired  out.' 

In  the  country  of  the  BsJangn,  near  the  River  Loch.Mjr, — 

*  a  shower  of  rain  set  the  driver  ants  on  the  move,  and  about  two 
hours  after  we  had  turned  in  wo  wero  overwhelmed  by  them.  They 
are  called  Kalandn  or  Nkalanda.  To  describe  this  attack  is  utterly 
impossible.  I  wakened  covered  with  them  ;  my  hair  was  fall  of  them. 
(  me  by  one  they  cut  into  the  flesh,  and  the  more  they  are  disturbed, 
the  more  vicious  are  their  bites ;  they  become  quite  insolent.  I  went 
outsiile.  the  hut,  hut  there  they  swarmed  ttfery  where ;  they  coveted 
the  legs,  biting  furiously;  it  is  only  when  they  are  tired  that  they 
leave  oA7— i.  2 

Oar   Apiarians    may  add    the    following   to   their  trail 
rraation  :  — 

1  A  very  minute  bee  goes  into  the  common  small  holes  in  warra- 
•eaten  wood  to  mako  a  comb  and  lay  its  eggs,  with  a  supply  of  boney. 
There  are  seven  or  eight  honey-bees  of  small  size  in  this  country.'  . 

i  that  there  are  cuckoos  aratm.:  insects   as  well  as 
among  birds : — 

*  A  sphcx  may  be  seen  to  make  holes  in  the  ground,  placing  stapifiod 
insects  in  them  with  her  eggs ;  another  species  watches  when  she  goes 
off  to  get  more  insects,  and  every  now  ami  then  goes  in  to  lay  her 
eggs,  I  suppose  without  any  labour ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
enmity  between  thorn.' 

Bntotnotomists    of    the    fell    Tsetse-fly    may    compare   their 

■ritfa     [dringftono's    dissections   recorded,    toL  i. 

p.  820;  perhaps  with  profit. 

vertebrate   life  the  traveller  records  that  the   Mofwe, 
a  shallow  piece  of  Water  about  two  miles  broad,  tour  or  I 
lull    oi  I  ouls,   so   abounds   Ul    fish  as  to   ha\c  attracted 

embe    L,    and    induced    that   founder  of  a    sable  dj 
locate  tl  capital.     From  an  incidental  remark  — '  Fish  are 

in  gnat  abi:  eh)' — lift.  inferred  that 

>n!  fill  attracted  Livings!  and 

that  thev  imn   l>e  Grand  to  belong  to  the  Pi  ft  old  family. 

I  ts  fisheries  are  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  produce 
is  carried  to  great  distances.' — i.  267. 

Associated 
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Associated  with  this    source   of  spawn    and    young  fry   tin* 

*  sedgy  islands  are  the  abode  of  countless  water-fowl'  (i7>.  251). 

Of  the   Kalongosi,  which   expands,  lake-like,  to  60  yards 

in  width,  Livingston.-   p  cords   tht*   native   names  o£  thirty-nine 

ies  of  fishes  which  '  never  cease  ascending  that  river,  though 

.it  times  they  arc  more  abundant  than  others.'     Of  some  of  these 

tropical  A  mean  fishes  Livingstone  made  sketches!  serving 

i. -hrlivnlogist  to   determine  at   least    the    genus.      When    he    Q8J 
time  for  a  description  his  conclusions  as  to  affinity  are  just : — 

•  Wc  slopt  in  a  fisherman's  hut  on  the-  north  shore.  They  brought 
a  largo  fish,  called  "mondeV'  for  isle;  it  has  a  slimy  skin,  and  no 
scales,  a  large  head,  with  teutncula  like  the  b'ilurida:,  and  largo  eyes; 
the  great  gums  in  its  mouth  have  a  tenth-like  Buriace,  like  S  whs 
in  miniature ;  it  is  said  to  eat  small  fish.  A  bony  spine  rises  on  its 
bock  (I  suppose  for  defence),  which  is  two  aud  a  half  inches  long,  and 
as  thick  as  a  quill.     They  are  very  retentivo  of  life.'— i.  243. 

I  lad  Bruce  or  Da  Chailln  indulged  is  tales  of  terrestrial]  or 
stomatogenous,  or  lactiferous  fishes,  ret  low  they  pro* 

like  foxes,  01  borrowed  like  raid. its,  on    dry  land,  and    bow  I 
brought   forth  their  young   by   the   mouth,  and    nourished  them 
with  their  milk,  what  subjects  would  have  been  afforded  for  the 
scorn    of  fireside    sceptics,  self-satisfied    with   their  small  know- 
ledge-stores ! 

The   fish   that   'comes   to  forage  out   of  the  river — in    . 
numbers,  often  three  feet  in  length — -eating,  amongst  other  }> 
insects  and  lizards,1  is   rightly  referred   by  Liringstone  to  s 
Siloroid   species.     Its  progresses  out  of  its  element,  'one  fol- 
lowing   after    another,"    are    recorded     in    divers    parts    of    the 
'Journals': — 

1  Lightning  was  very  near  us  lost  night.  The  Manyuoma  say 
that,  when  it  is  so  loud,  fishes  of  large  size  fall  with  it,  an  opinion 
shared  by  the  Arabs,  but  the  largo  tish  is  really  the  Clariat  Capensig 

•  •f  Smith,  and  it  is  often  seeu  migrating  in  single  file  along  the  wot 
grai^  las;  it  is  probably  this  that  the  Manyueuia  think  b 
nom  the  i  '  -ii.  98, 

Still,  what  we   know,  or  what  is  believed,  of  the   migration  "I 

eels,  might  help  t"  th  ince  of  this  'traveller's  tale.'    Ths 

orial    I i -. t »    is  described  as  a   'black'  one;    it  is  called  the 
ska  : — 

It 'makes  a  hole  with  raised  edges,  which,  with  tho  depth  from 
which  they  are  taken,  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  fatal  I  rum  two 

to  three  feet  broad.     It  is  called  by  the  natives  their  house.     The  pair 
live  in  it  for  some  time,  or  until  the  female  beOi 
ing  ;  this  operation  over,  the  houso  is  left.'— i.  95. 

It 
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It  might  be  surmised,  indeed,  that  Livingstone  was  here 
doting  a  kind  of  I'n'fupterus,  that  amphibious  fish  of  the 
Gambia  which,  in  the  shrunk  dimensions  of  that  stream 
during  the  drj  KlIOO,  burrows  below  the  bard-baked  mud  and 
waits,  torpid,  till  the  floods  restore  it  to  its  proper  element. 

Hut  as  Livingstone  evidently  recognises  /'ri'/.-p/enu  when  he 
sees  it — as  on  the  17th  October,  1872,  at  Mpimbe,  *  we  found 
many  Lepidosirens  in  a  muddy  pool,  which  a  group  of  vultures 
were  catching  and  eating'  (ii.  239) — his  Nsaka  was  probably 
a  truer  fiab,  of  a  different  genus  or  family. 

Many  instances  of  *  fish  out  of  water,'  and  keeping  life  in  a 
foreign  element,  nay,  even  losing  it  in  their  own,  if  restored 
thereto  abruptly,  are  now  on  scientific  record.  In  New  Zealand, 
for  example,  l-diggcrs  hav«  rred  small  living  6*h 

Iff  i  l.i\  at  b  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nearest  river  (the  *  Hokitik 
and   three  miles   from  the  sea.      The   'Warden'   of  the  district 
examined   seven  or  eight  specimens,  found  inclosed   in  holl 
Of  the  clav,  which    moved    free!)    when    fus 

in  water  got  sluggish  and  soon  died.     Dr.  II  ■ 

of  the   Province  of  Welln  »rth    Island, 

verified  the  fact,  and,  in  his  communication  thereon  accom- 
panying the  specimens  sent  to  t!ie  British  Museum,  remarks: — 
•  I  believe  that  the  early  settlers  in  New  Zealand  were  fre- 
quently much  astonished  by  digging  up  fish  along  with  potatoes 
they  had  planted  in  the  rich  swampy  land — a  natural  bounti 
which  they  weie  not  prepared 

The  big  fish  with  breasts,  giving  milk,  was,  doubtless,  a 
Manatee,  or  Sirenian  Mammal. 

Hut  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Science  to  say  to  the  fol- 
low ing  ? — 

*  The  ilagala,  or  nsipe,  a  small  fish  caught  in  great  numbers  is 
every  flowing  water,  and  very  like  whitebait,  is  said  to  omit  its  eggl 
by  the  month,  and  those  immediately  burst  and  the  young  fish  manages 
fer  itself  Tho  dagala  never  becomes  larger  than  two  or  three  inches 
•igth.  Men  say  that  they  have  soon  the  eggs  kept  in  the  aides  of 
the  month  till  ready  to  go  off  as  independent  fishes.  The  nghed£- 
dege,  a  species  of  perch,  and  another,  the  ndusi,  are  said  to  do  the 
same,'—  ii.  17. 

Note  the  care  with  which  Livingstone,  like  an  older  traveller, 
distinguishes  what  he  sees  from  what  he  hears.      In  the  present 
case  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Herodotus,  few  of  whose  bear- 
ay  stories  have  received  a  verification  so  satisfactory  as  that  of 
mas"  tales  of  the  month-bom  'dagalas.' 
The  gill-chambers  of  fishes  are  at  the  sides  of  the  month,  and 

the 


the  same  opening  receives  food,  and  the  respiratory  streams  of 
water  that  flow  through  the  mouth  to  the  gills,  awl  issue  1>\ 
the  branchial  slits.  In  certain  fishes  the  side-cavities  are  so 
developed  as  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  marsupial  pouches 
in  the  kangaroos.  Not,  however,  that  the  embryo  is  generated 
in  the  oral  cavity  of  the  fish  any  more  than  in  the  outside  belly- 

Souch  of  the  opossum.  But  the  instances  have  been  well- 
etermined  in  the  class  of  fishes  in  which  the  ova,  when  expelled 
in  the  usual  way  from  the  abdominal  egg-chamber,  or  '  hard 
roe,'  are  received  Into  the  mouth,  not  to  be  devoured,  or  from 
instinct  of  hunger,  but  to  be  protected  or  hatched  in  side- 
cavities,  akin  to  cheek-pouches.  This  instinct  characterises 
certain  Siluroid  fishes  of  the  genus  Anus,  and  Ueichardt  has 
9een  the  young,  after  they  have  left  the  egg^  re-entering  the 
gill-charnliers.  The  term  *  Branchicola? ' — gill-dwellers — has 
accordingly  been  proposed  for  one  piscine  gj  ing  this 

it  ;  but  it  may  be  manifested  by  fresh-water  Silumi  1 
fishes  of  different  families. 

The  brooding  or  young-protecting  instinct  is  notable  in  other 
members  of  the  SuwridtB.  The  Sheat-fish  makes  or  chooses  a 
sort  of  nest,  and  the  male  manifests  great  care  of  the  young,  and 
drives  away  other  fishes. 

The  I'/ir/r -/>•,  a  kind  of  Goby,  makes  a  nest  of  the  roots  of  the 
grass-wrack  (Zonlera  marina),  as  Ovid  sings  in  his  fc  Halieu- 
ticon  :' — 'Atqne  avium  dulces  nidos  imitata  sub  uudis." 

The  mother  Catfish    {l}imih>dus  cat  us)   is   followed   about    by 

her  young  brood  like  a  hen  by  her  chieks.     The  Sun-fish  (J*omo- 

hovers  over  her  eggs,  or  rather  the  male   over  his 

wife's,  and    protects  them   for  weeks.      Our  little  stickleback  has 

tin-  nine   instinct.      In  the  genus  Dorus  both  male  and  female 

ike  part  in  the  construction  of  the  nest. 

Livingstone's  ornithological  DOtM  an-  mainly  interesting  as 
indications  of  localities  whence  unknown  kinds  may  be  derived. 
The  bird-naturalist  at  home  has  learnt  from  Gilbert  White  the 
value  of  the  'note*  as  indicative  of  a  new  species.  By  the 
ear  alone  a  Gould  will  tell  of  the  kinds  of  birds  infesting  or 
enlivening  roar  garden.  Being  a  good  imitator,  be  may  bring 
examples  of  all  of  them  into  view,  though  the  transit  of  the 
curious  songster  may  be  rapid,  and  need  a  sharp  and  knowing 
glance  for  recognition  : — 

'  The  forest  resounds  with  singing  birds,  intent   on   nidification. 
Frsucolins  abound,  but  are  wild.     ■  Whip-poor-wills,"  ond  another 
bird,  which  has  a  more  laboured  treble  note  and  voice — "  Oh,  oh,  ol 
Gay  flowers  blush  unseen,  but  tho  people  have  a  good  idea  of  what  is 
eatable  and  what  not.     I  looked  at  a  woman's  basket  of  leaves  whieh 

she 
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*1ir  liftil  collected  for  supper,  and  it  contained  eight  or  ten  kinds,  with 
mushrooms  and  orchidaceous  flowers/ — i.  167. 

The  latter  will,  doubtless,  excite  the  speculation,  perhaps- 
enterprise,  of  a  Vcitch  or  an  '  orchid '  Batcman. 

A    note  on   nidilication    serves  as   a   j>cg  whereon    to  hang  a 
hit  at  higher  communities  of  wealth-producera   than   I 
the   primitive  group  of  negro-huts  in  which  the  traveller  seek* 
Iter : — 

1  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  a  heathen  town.  All  are  busy  in 
preparing  food  or  clothing,  mats  or  baskets,  whilst  the  women  si* 
cleaning  or  grinding  their  corn,  which  involves  much  hard  labour. 
The  wagtails  build  in  the  thatch  of  the  huts  ;  they  are  busy,  and  men 
and  other  animals  are  active  iu  the  same  way.'-  ii. 

What  proportion  of  the  commercial  or  trading,  or,  for  tbst 
matter,  'philosophic' world,  with  the  'infinite  azure'  in  final 
view,  might  be  classed  with  the  sparrows  of  the  London  house- 
tops! Vet  a  Higher  than  Tvndull  teaches  that  even  these  are 
cared  for. 

Tin-  Mammalogist  may  note  the  following  among  our  tra- 
veller's manifold  jottings  anent  elephants. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Chitoka,  the  guide  led  him  into  the 
forest,  l>v  what  lie  meant  to  be  a  short  CUl  to  (  'himuna's: — 

'  We  came  on  a  herd  of  about  fifteen  crepitants,  and  many  tre» 

laid  down  by  these  animals.     They  soetn  to  relish  the  roots  of  soma 

■  i  -,  and  spend  B  good  deal  of  time  digging  them  up  :  tbty  cbew 

woody  roots  and  branches  as  thick  as  the  bandit:  of  a  spade.     Many 

buffidoss  feed  ban.'— i.  137. 

4  The  Moami  country  is  full  of  elephants.     They  do  much  damage, 
ing  the  sorghum  in  the  gardens  unmolested.     Tho  elephants  hid 

come  into  the  village  and  gono  all  about  it,  and  to  prevent  '■ 
ting    tho   corn-safes    tho    people    had    bedaubed    them   with   the 

elephants'  droppings.' — i.  208. 

A  three-tusked  elephant  is  noted  (ii.  p.  44).  This  anomab 
be  explicable  on  the  retention  of  one  of  the  milk-tusks  and 
its  subsequent  growth,  its  successor  pushing  its  way  through 
another  part  of  the  jaw,  or  in  another  direction.  Four  ti 
are  developed  in  all  elephants,  two  being  deciduous.  In  sonr 
extinct  elephants  tusks  grew  from  the  lower  as  well  as  the 
upper  jaw. 

In  accordance  with  known  carnivorous  propensities  of  do- 
mestic pigs  is  the  following:  — 

1  Tho  wild  hogs  abound,  and  do  much  damage,  besides  affordin? 
food  for  the  tsetse.  The  brutes  follow  the  ewes  with  young,  swi 
devour  the  poor  lambs  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearunc- 
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The  notes  of  the  traveller  abound  with  1   to  the  lion. 

e   bora   iti  his  broken  left   Brail    the  marks  of  his  marvellous 

I  pe  from  the  powerful  jaws  of  that  wild  beast.     If  the  following 

ild  not  relate  to  <  young  male  <•!  /•'•  lis  /.<  n,  the  ( Council  of  the 

•  Zoological    may  look  on]  i"<>i  a  new  kind  of  African  lion: — 

'  When  at  Kaucngwa  a  small  party  of  men  came  past,  shouting  an 
if  they  had  done  something  of  impori  .  1  found 

that  two  of  them  carried  a  lion  slung  to  a  jK.dc.  It  was  a  small 
maneless  variety,  called  "  the  lion  of  Nyasui"  or  long  grass.  It  had 
killed  a  man    and    they   killed   it.      Thoy  had  its  mouth   carefully 

spped,  and  the  paws  tied  across  its  chest,  and  were  taking  it  to 

ri  means  long  grass,  such  as  towers  overhead,  and  is 

as  thick  in  tho  stalk  as  a  gooso-quill,  and  is  erroneously  applied  to 

issa.     Other  lions — Thambwe,  Karamo,  Simba — are  said  to  stand 

five  feet  high,  and  some  higher :  this  seemed  about  three  feet  high,  but 

it  was  too  dark  to  measure  it.' — i.  303. 

It  is  a  significant  met  in  relation  to  the  repetition  of  Brucc's 
treatment  in  the  case  of  Du  Chailln,  that]  done  the  latter' s  return 
in  the  Gaboon,  no  other  specimen  of  the  full-sized  gorilla 
•  bed    England*      Those    exhibited    in    the   British    .Museum, 
e,  female,  and  young,  remain  to  this  day  unique. 
The  most   remarkable  addition   to  the  Natural  Histoiv  of  the 
Mammalia,  contributed  by  these  'Last  Journals  of  Livin 

Kthe  evidence  of  a  gorilla-like  creature,  called  by  the  nat; 
sad  vvnli  the  weird-lik  hey  associate  superstitious 

eas: — 

'  A  soko  alivo  was  believed  to  bo  a  good  charm  for  rain  j  so  ono 

was  caught,  aud  the  captor  had  tho  ends  of  two  fingers  and  toes  bitten 

The  soko  or  gorillah  always  tries  to  bite  oft*  these  parts,  and  has 

known  to  overpower  a  young  man,  and  lcavo  him  without  the 

ds  of  fingers  and  toes.     I  saw  the  nest  of  ono  :  it  is  a  poor  contri- 

architectural  skill  shown  than  in  the  nest  of  our 

ushat  dove.* — ii.  28. 


i    •   two  ail    wl  followers,  to  whom  his  •  body, 

id  science  the  journals,  of  the  great  traveller,  being  bra  i  foi  '■■■ 
c  British  Museum  to  sec  tho  gorilla,  could  not  identify  it  with 

This  they  lulieved  t«i  have  l>ecn  as  bi  gorilla, 

but  it  was   black,  not  iron-grey.      Livingstone  describes  a  nx 

:  as  having  'fine  long  black  hair  all  over"  (  ii.    L0S\       Being 

nm  the   full-sized   stuffed   male   black   chimpanzees,  from    thfl 

-  Coast  of  Africa,  Suai  affirmed  them  tO  be  smaller  than  the 

ko. 

Du  Chaillu  writes: — *  Though   there  are   sufficient   points  of 
between  the  eoriUs  and  man.  I  n<-v«i    kill  one  without 
having  a  sickening  realization  of  the  horrid  human   likcnes- 
\  ol.  138.— No.  276.  2  L  the 
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the   beast.      This  was  particularly  the   case   to-da  i   the 

animal  approached  us  in  its  fierce  wav,  walking  on  its  hi  ml  lejjs, 
and  being  us  :is  few  animals  dare  face  man.* "  .  .  .  '  \\ 
pressing  on  the  lower  limbs  0  slk   is  a  waddle  from 

side  to  side  ;"   these  M  being  BO  tte   to  tin-  proprr 

I'-irt  of  tli--  Iiiil"-  superincumbent  be 

himself  by  swinging  his  arms,  or  clasping  them  behind  the 
bead.*"  t 

In  the  latter  attitude  Livingstone  figures  a  soko  advancing  OH 
his  hind  legs  to  tttadf    the  spcarmi  iftrf 

notes  :  *Tbey  often  go  erect,  but  place  the  hand  on  id,  m 

if  to  steadv  the  bod)  *  (ii. 

One  remembers  the  reception  of  Du  Clmillu's  statement  thnt  a 
threatened  gorilla  '  beat  his  vast  breast  with  his  hu_  ill  it 

resounded  like  an  immense  bass-drum  ;' £  and  again:  '  Sime- 
times  from  tin-  standing  position  he  sits  and  beat*  his  chest,  pro* 

did]  reverberation/! 
So  Livingstone  notes:    'Sokos  collect  together  and  mak> 

drumming  noise  :'  |  and  again,  but  apparently  on  .  *Tbej 

beat  hollow  trees  as  drums  with  hai  I  then  scream  as  rn 

to  it  '  (il>.).  The  capacious  chest  of  the  gorilla  accords  with  Do 
Chailln  the  mode  of  4  drumming*   in   that  apr, 

and  it  is  the  more  probable  one. 

Of  the  gorilla,  I  >i     (I  aillu  again  writes: — 'Though   it   has 

,  and  though  its  vast  strength  doubtless  fiu 

it  t<»  Capture  and    kill    almi  J   animal  which    frequents  the 

i  strict  vegetarian.'  If 

Livingstone:' — ■  o eats  no  flesh — small  bananas  an 

his   dainties,  but    not   maize  ;   his   food    consists  of  wild    fruit*, 

which  aI>ouncl '  (ii.  .r>  1 ).      Both  gorilla  and  soko  are  keen-sighted, 

sharp  at  hearing,  and  I   the  idea  of  their  *  stalking1  the 

hunters  in  quest  of  them.      But  the- sum  of  Livingstone's  remarks 

on   tin-   soko,  its   mode  of   attack,  and  the  I   it    intl 

4  biting  oil'  the  finger-ends  ai  lam,'  indi  i.»  bei 

bulky  arid   powerful  nisi  than  Dn  Cbarllu'e  beast. 

Fortiiriati  1\    the  portrait    which   l.i.  !  «»f  s  vouti? 

soko  i  Plate  af  p,  55)  I -nables  the  n.ituralist  to  decide  as  to  iu 
affinity  to  the  two  previously  known  African  forms  of  Anthro- 
poid apes.  The  gorilla  differs  from  the  chimpanzee  in  the 
smaller  and  more  human  proportions  of  the  external  ears:  these 
in  the  1'  i  the  SOKO  arc  decidedly  the  cars  of  a  rhiro- 

panzee.    The  details  of  hands  and  feet  in  the  sk.  iot  such 
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are  available  to  seienee.     Rut  thecxtcnsion  of  .'raphieal 

nl'  a  fpecia  of  <himpanzec  (  YV<<y<Wy<V.s;>,  from   the   intrr- 

ipical  West  Coast  to  27 '  K.  longitude,  is  an  acceptable  addition 
t'»  the  Natural  History  of  the  Anthropoid  apes.  If  those  extended 
their  range  along  the  fertile  valleys,  watered  by  rivers  ultimately 
issuing  on  the  We  .  the  soko-chimpan/ee  >n..\  In-  taken  aa 

an  element,  small  indeed,  ta  the  probability  of  what  the  great 

river  may  Im«,  or  become,  tlie  sources  of  which    I  LVlhgatone  had 

ivenil.      Tl  iirirriii-.  also,  ofthfl  mud-fishes,  common  to 

e  Zaire  and  Gambia,  in  the  l.uapnla,  as  well  as  in  its  essential 

Wtinuation  the  Lualaba,  aMMOiai  a  similar  probability  of  tl  > 

lattcr's  flow.      It  is  true   that   I'rotopterus   has   been   found  in    tin- 

Zambesi  :  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  mud-fish  has  been  met 

with  in  the  White  Wile. 

Finally,   the    report    of    a   Manatee    in    the   Lualaba    gives  a 

pregi  ion  of  the  roast  on  which  it  disembogues.    I 

llogicaJ  Society  lias  lately  told  us  of  a  fossil  Sirenian  in  the 
tertiary  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  the  traveller.  Riippel,  holds  that  the 

•dger"  of  the  ()1<1  Testament  I  Numb,  iv.  »i),  the  skins  of 
which  were  used  to  roof  over  the  holy  tent,  was  a  Dngong  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  which  he  accordingly  terms  *//<///>  ///».' 

But  no  existing  species  of  mammifenms  fish-shaped  animal  has 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  great  rivers  of  Africa,  save  those 
opening  upon  the  West  Coast 

Everj  zoological  note  by  one  travelling  over  previously  un- 
trodden  wihls  of  Africa   is   helpful    to   the   highest  aims  of  the 

ace,  ami  especially  in  fixing  the  foundations  of  the  great  law 

pf  the  'Geographical    Distribution   o|    Animals."      Some   forms, 

gorilla,  chimpanzee,  giraffe,  toothed  anteater,  are   peculiar 

i  still  unknown  oat  >>\,  Africa;  ofha  forms,  mt, 

rhinoccn  —the  • eoncy   of  the  stony  rocks'  *  and  little 

cousin  of  the  k  unicorn'  of  Scripture — are  i •oinmon  to  Africa  and 

a,    but    are    represented    by    distinct    species   or    propagable 

in  each  continent.      The  negro  is  the  African  form  of 

man,  call    him,  OS   von   please,  species  or   variety;   and   not   the 

least  valuable   of  itilic  'Last  Notes'  of  Livingstone  are 

those  which  he  contributes  t«i  Ethnology,       He  encounters  repre- 

■  lives  of,  at    hast,  two   of  the  several   well-marked   types  ol 

dark-skinned   aborigines,  and  confirms,   if  it    were    nc*'d«-d,  the 

common  experience  of  Anthropological  researches  on   the  dr. 

si  ties  of  the  men,  which  would   have   passed,  in   the  l  Southern 

i  the  common  designation  and  ban  ol  '  Niggers': — 

'  Tho  Mnngnnju,  or  Wa-iiyassa,  are  an  aboriginal  race ;  they  hare 
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great  masses  of  hair.  And  but  little,  if  any,  of  tho  prognathous  in  th» 

tile.     Their  bodies  and  limbs  ate  very  well  made,  hi 
DBDoe  of  tl'«-  men  is  often  v..-ry  inon  arc  % 

and  Lumpy,  but  exceedingly  industrious  in  th  Aj 

morning  till  abont  11   a.m.,  then  from  S  i\m.  till  dark,  or  j 
corn  and  grinding  it :  the  nun  make  twine  or  m;  ,  and  ■»•» 

their  flaheriei  in  the  evenings  and  nights.     They  build  the  hat#. 
women  plaster  them.' — i 

Livingstone's    farmer   iVlluw-triv*-! l»-r  and  coedjntor    in 
si.':;  rk,  the  BKceflent  editor  .»i 

that  tin-  '  Mi  are  diatingnii  m  lower  types  bvt! 

long  well-shaped  heads  and  better  brains,  and,  '  as  a  rule, 
cxtreinelv  clever  in   all    the   savage  arts  and  mannffai 
iron  weapons  and    implements  show  a  taste  for  design  • 
not  reached  bv  the  neighbouring  tribes'  ( i.  122): — 

f  The  Waiyau  are  far  from  •  handsome  race,  but  they  are  QOttk 
prognathous  beings  ono  sees  on  tho  West  Coast  cither.  Their 
aro  of  a  round  shape;  compaet  foreheads,  but  nol  partii ulariT  »■ 
ceding;  the  aire  nasi  are  flattened  out;  lij>s  full,  and  mti  I  "fa* 
a  small  Up-ring  just  ttirns  them  uj>  {■•  giro  additional  tbiekniai 
Thoir  style  of  b.  auty  is  exactly  that  which  was  in  fashion  ■} 
tin  rtOM  <1<  itirs  were  made  in  tho  caves  of  Elephunla  and  Kmon 
near  Bombay.' — i.  80. 

Mr.  Waller  also  contrasts  the  '  round  apple-shaped 
the   Waiyau    with    the  4  long   well-shaped    heads'    of   the  Mao- 
nja.      Ethnology  may  thus   have   to  modify  In 
dolicho-cephel i«n   as  applied  to  the  *  Ethiopian  race*; — 

1  The  Dabisa  have  round    bullet  heads,  snub   noses,  often  Lijj'o 
cheek-bones,  an  upward  Bias  eyes,  and  look  as  if  they  had  a 

lot  of  Bushman  blood  in  them,  and  a  good  many  wonld  pass  ft* 
Bushmen  or  Hottentots.  Both  Babisu  nnl  Waiyau  muy  haw  • 
mixture  of  the  race,  which  would  account  for  their  roving  kabila.'— 
i.  16'-.. 

The  acceptors  of  the  ..ri^in  of  the  human  gp 
created  pair,  and  of  the  dirergence  «>i  r !•■  ibe 

lobe  from  one  .Ui. 

nnin.ni  which,  viewed  apart  from  such   prepossess  i . 
a  more  ibnple  explanation.     If,  e. >/.,  an  ancient    '  i  1* 

killing  wnldfowl  bj  a  stick  at  then! 


ling  en  knocking  ont  a  from  brim  mnv, 

lik> 
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feewise,  possibly  originate  independently  in  human  oonunn- 
si   the  level  «»t   Tasmanian   and   tropical  African  abc- 

incs : — 

1  The  Baulungn  men  are  in  general  tall  and  well  formed ;  thoy  use 

ows  over  six  feet  in  length,  and  but  little  bent.     The  facial  angle  is 

I   in  mi. st.  cases  M  in  Europeans,  ami  they  have  certainly  as 

little  of  the  "  lurk-heel "  as  whites.     One  or  two  of  the  under  front 

1. 1  tli    are    generally  knocked    out  in    women,  and   also    in    men.' — ■ 

i.  89 

k  Similarly,  the  practice  of  '  tattooing'  may   have  sprung  up 
ously  in  New  Zealand,  ej  else  where: — 
'  The  Makoa  have  tli  nearly  fall  moon,  but  it  is,  they  say, 

»ii  for  ornament.     Some  blue  atufl'  is  rubbed  into  the  cute  (I  am  told 
it  is  charcoal),  and  the  ornament  shows 
brightly  in  persons  of  light  complexion, 
ho  by  the  bye  arc  oommon.     The  Ma- 
il- mid  Matambwe  tile  their  front  teeth 
ate;  the  Maehinga,  a  Waiyau  tribe. 
leave  two  points  on  the  sides  of  the  front 

ith,  and  knock  out  one  of  the  middle  incisors  above  and  below.' — 

1  Many  of  the  men  have  large  dita  in  the  lobe  of  the  Bar,  and  thoy 

tvo  their  distinctive  tribal  tattoo.     The   women   indulge  in   this 

painful  Inxury  more  thnu  the  men,  probably 

because  they  have  very  few  ornaments.     The 

utral  front  teeth  are  hollowed  at  the 

log  edge.     Many  havo  iruito  the  Grecian 

facial  angle.     Mapuio  has  thin  legs  and  quite 

a  European  face.     Delicate  features  and  limbs  are  oofmnott,  and  the 
1  is  as  scarce  as  among  Europeans;  small  feet  and   hands 

|         ,::I,:       L   J      ' 
I  be   latter,   however,  is  essentially  a  character  of  inferiority. 

dotionista  poinl  to  it  as  oommon  to  negroes  and  apes, 
pecially  as  regards  the  hands.     Some  of  the  negro  PttJ- 
dled  toon  lei's  mind  Assyrian  feature, 

■■■■■  dences  suggested  !  relations: — 

'  The  tattoo  or  tcmbo  of  the  Matambwe  and  Upper  Make-ml 

much  rcaornh!  swings  of  tho  old  Egyptians  ;  navy  liues,  such 

as  the  ancients  made  to  Signify  water,  trees  and  gardens  enelosed  in 

squares  seem  to  have  been  meant  of  old  fur  the  inhabitants  who  lived 

the  Kovunia.  and  cultivated  also;  the  son  takes  tho  tattoo  of  his 

ikther,  and  thus  it  has  been  perpetuated,  though  the  meaning  now 

ppears  lust."— i.  49, 

Bui  a  rude  representation  of  u  »;  well  be  suggested  by 

acteristu  movement,  independently,  in  diverse  and  remote 

1  ami  lies 
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ics  of  mankind,  when   risen    to  the    rudiments  of   a»sthetn 
design.      The   common    primitive   in< losnrr  ntim,  ai 

offers  tin-   .inn-   i sphuiatXOO    in   regard   to  a  rode,  childlike 
of  a  garden.      A  cherished  p  repossess  inn   evidently  undcrli*1 

freqnenl  i  to  Egypt  in  oonseodon with  thedogms 

•  poor  degraded  children  o£  I  lam  '  \ — 

'  Yi.nng  men  and   women  wear  the   luiir  long,  a  mam  of 
ringlets  comes  down  and  rests  on  the  shoulders,  giving  them 
appearance  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     One  side  is  often  culm 
and  the  mass  hangs  jauntily  on  that  side ;  some  few  have  a  solid 
of  it.— i.  tS5. 

Rut  the  appearance  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  '  . 
here  alluded   to,  is  given    I  -\ptiins.  at  a  cer 

shared  «»r  col  dose  off  the  hair,  and  it  became  the  matrrio/ 
of  tin-  complexly  woven  wig  in  both  sexes.      A  specimen  of 
head-gear  may  be  seen,  preserved    to  this  day,  in   the  Br 
tine  thousands  oi 
BUS  of  the   wearer.      The  comfort,  in   the   hot  saasoi 
Kampsecn  wind-  Nile,  of  sitting  in  a  darkened  • 

without  the  wig.  and  of  having  it 

doors,  sa  the  turban  serves  the  modern  Oriei  li  apr»Tr» 

ted  by  the  subjects,  of  tin*  Pharaohs.     During  then 
lire,  as  far  back  as  the   nxthDyna  be&jp* 

is  distinguished   the   darker  races  t..  the  SOUth  (Berh 

•  I. on si-r )  hv  a  tann  which  our  great  Egyptologi  .  render* 

•  negroes."  En  bis  •  Introductio  translation  ol  thciamosj 
"Inscription  Of  Una'-  he  writes:  •  In  it  (lot 
IdlOWfl  mrntion  ot   Oi                Pfho  seem   at    that    I 

have  been  conquered  l«\  the  Egyptians  and   con  scribed 
armies.'      •Tlieithn  u  al,'  as  applied  to  the 

negro,  would  involve— prognathism,  t  <sri 

.  prominent   heel,  narrow  cranium,  and  receding  front, — in 
short,    physical    i  distinguishing    them,    as  a   I 

Irom   mass  dark-skinned   Afti 

boaotiful  hands  as  one  OOttld   find  in  an  asseml-  an*.' 

and  the  ffoinni   have  •  fine  small,  well-formed  sting 

idmiration  of  the  Arabs."  f 
Wl,  ti    prove 

betwaen  the  Africans  oi   I   >   upland  forest-  <  and 

d  •  ungainly  forms'  v 
unhealthj    swamps   of  ■  VVest-coast  ugliness,'  the 
Uringstone,  to  the  type  undsome  Itawans  beiaf 

rting   in    relation    to 


■ 


1874,  p.  1. 
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acquired  evidences,  in  which  the  distinction  of  the  type  ol  that 
marvellous  people  from  those  ol  the  negro  and  of  the  Australian 
■MU1  to  hnvc  hern  fnllv  demonstrated.*  There  remains,  then, 
the  question,  admitting  the  agreement  ol  type  between  the 
aneient  Egyptian  and  the  handsome  mountain  people  ..1  Central 
Africa,  whether  the  migration,  assuming  an>  sin  li  m«i\ enieni, 
was  from  Lgvpt  southward,  or  the  reverse?     \\  e  (  ommend  to  the 

Anthropologist  a   serious  consideration  of  bV  of  the 

1  Frontispiece'  of  the  work  under  review,  and  of  the  psvehical  as 

trll    as    phvsiral     charaeteristics    of    the     highest    tvjM-    of    man, 
rmplified    by  the  Christian  missionary,  who  has  given  his  life 
10  his  work. 

Our  quotations  beariiiL" 'ii  this  win  k  must  be  fowi  Hut,  mean- 
while, we  ma)  now  notice  some  of  the  conditions  under  whieli 
I  n  ingstone  pursued  his  COH780,  and  recorded  his  varied  ohserva- 
tions  on  .Men  and  Things. 

lie    had  a  free  passage  from   13omba\   in  the  •  Thulc,'  a  vessel 

sent  as  a  present  from  the  Bombay  (Jovernmeut  to  the  Sultan  «»| 

Zanzibar.      Livingstone    had    the     further    advantage    of     being 

Hired  with  the  eu-nmission    to  make  the  formal  presentation 

be   Sultan   of  this  vessel,   on   the  part  of  his   Excellency  the 

Covcnior-in-Couneil.  in  order  to  show  in  ho*  much  estimation  he 

was  held,  and  thereby  induce  the  Sultan  to  forward  his  enterprise. 

ii  ere,  ever   ready  or  foremost   in   the    promotion  of 

good    work,  added    n    commendatory   epistle,   in   Livingstone's 

favour,  to  his  Highness  Sejnel    Majid. 

But  to  this  insular  centre  and  sink   of  the  east-coast  slave- 
trade,  as  to  its  utmost  ramification  continent  of  Africa, 
name  of  Livingstone  was  'anathema'  sf  hate. 
The  task  subsequently  assigned  to  Sir  Butlfl    in  relation  n> 
this  Sultau  or  'SaioV  of  Zanzibar,  mod  have  dissipated 
hope    or    expectation    of   real    help    bO    the    aji>»st!e   ol   African 
libcrt\    to    be   gained    by    gifts    or   letters  to  line    lor  whom    the 
words  '  benevolent  objects,1   'philanthropic  ,  f  suggested 
interference   with   the    traffic    by  which    the    'budget*  of 
Zan/ibai    might  show    a  surplus.      S-juel  Majid  gave,  of  course,  a 
favourable  reception  to  his  pestilent   and  dreaded   enemy — 'was 
gracious,   and   seemed    pleased   with    the   gift  :'  as   well    he 
might,  for  'the  Thule  is  fitted  up  in  a  most  gorgeous  manner." 
The    Traveilor    sets     forth    with    a    Havildar's    company    of 

sepoys:   thirteen  netta  aa  island  in  the  Comoro  group, 

noted  among  slave-holders  as  the  most  stupid  of  blacks,  Vote 


nrnitl  of  the  Auturap  -Unite.' vl.  i\  .  1*71.  p.  288. 

f  Sec  Fir  Bsrtfe'a  '  Letter,'  ml  i..  p.  2. 
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i  l.l.d   as  'carriers;'   they  were  the  notorious  ' Johanna'  i 
the    only    trustworthy    follower*,    as    it    turned    out,    were 
Waiyau  lads,  Wnkatani  and  C'himiali,  liberated  from  the  ItM 
bv  the  Doctor  and    Hishop   Mackenzie  in   1861*  and  who  lml 
lived   for  three  years  with  the  Mission  party  at  Chibisa's  In  I 
the\  wen-  engaged  by  Livingstone;  and  certain  'Xassirk  lads,' 
in    Livingstone   pointed   out   to  the   Sultan  as    boring  been 
'rescued   lroin   slavery,  educated    in   Bombay,  and    sent    I 
their    nuiiiir,    bl   the  Governor.'      His  Highness  was    graci- 
pleased  to  add  a  'Letter,'  the  Advantage  of  which,  when  , 
■anted  to  his   remote  Arab   representatives,  ma)    be  con 
when  it  is  considered  that  one  purpose  of  the  expedition  WAI 
strike   at    the   root  of  the    main    BOUTCC   of    me    n-seuue  <»t  the 
Sultan. 

Our  Missionary    Traveller  starts  on  his   Elxpeditioi 
March,  1666)  with  his  Highnesses  Letter  of  Rocommendadoa 

passport,  and   with   the  above  specified    cortege.     Titf 
journal  of  the  4th  April  shows   how  soon   the   repTi 
their  Sultan    began   to   carry   out   the  wish   of   his   heart.       The 
.b-nildai   Eiamiah,  respectfully  perusing  the  Snltanic  •  p 
bows  low,    professes  much,   and   puts  the  weary  traveller  in; 
'shabby  hut  which  lets  in  rain  and  wind  ;  I  slept  one  night 
and  it.  was  unbearable'  (i.  10).     Hami  tion  that  Liri 

.?•   would   find   'that    no    carriers    could     be    hired    □ 
pendent  tribes,'  of  course  had  no  deterrent  effect  ;   and  ai  Lc 
prosecuted  his  journey,   he  gets  proof  that  the    lie   was   BU 
'to  do   him  an   ill  turn."    Again,  on   the  18th   April.  'I 
Bother  official  of  the  Sultun,  '  purpoeelj  misleads  him.* 

The    whole   of  the  subsequent    actions   of   his    n.val    escort 
show    host    well    they   understood    am  i     out    their 

master's  behests.     The  officer  in  command  of  the 
tasted  that  he  had  no  power  to  check  their  mutinous  conn 
They  lag  behind,  and  'tried  to   prevail  on  my  "  Nassick  b 
to  go  slowly  lik<'  them  and  wear  my  patience  out.*     OppoitU 
serving,  they  kill  the  camels  (p.  43);  waste  and  throw  aw.v. 
Stores  (p.  f>l  ).      It    could    hardly    be  without    tin-   connil 
their  '  Havildar  *  that    they  also  killed    the  donkey  Li\  i  \ 
had  given  that  officer  to  cany  his  things  (p  ;         j'lsio 

they  merely  bided  the  opportunities  of  place  an 
in  a  body  with  all  they  could  carry  ofT.      Vfeanwhih 
were  sowing  disaffection  among  the  negroes  oi  the  i  o 

Wearied   out   at    last    by    dail  ■:    with    tliesi 

Livingstone  anticipates    their   desertion    and 
<  barging  them;  ami  exemplifies  iila  own   large  and   ! 
nature   b\    supplying  them   out    of   the   ret  Of   his  waste! 
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:ore,  with  the  means  of  baying  from  the  black  chief  of  the 
be  then  locality  (Moemba),  supplies  ol   food, 
expected   Arab   trades  should   arrive  there.     The  Havildar 
te   a   show   of  some    sense  of  shame,   and   StXOBgl)    begged 

to  be  permitted  to  remain.     *l  consented,  though  he  "it 

party,  hut  he  will  count  in  any, difficulty'  i  i.  76),      Vain 
i  onfidem  i 

Livingstone    had    hired    native    blacks   to  supply  the  phi 

the  discharged  Sepoys,  and  lighten  the  laboor  of  the  negroes 

igned  to  him  .-it  starting1.    Bo  rerruitod,  ho.  might  still  succeed, 

I  the  true  mission  of  the  wily  Havildar   be  In*  <  »tn  j>1«t  i-.       The 

effects  ol"  tlie  too  easily   b  d    corrupter  soon   show    them- 

Ivcs.      The  Johanna  men  first  exemplify  the  baneful  influence. 

*  Musa,"  their  leader,  is  told  : — 

1  That  all  the  conntry  in  front  was  full  i>{  Kasita  ;  that  forty-four 

Arabs  and  their  followers  had  been  killed  by  them  at  Kasungu,  Arc. 

1  I  explained  to  Musa  that  we  should  avoid   the  Mazitn ;  but  his 

tiood  out  with  tenor,  and  ho  paid,  "'I  no  can  believe  that  man*" 

"Joi  I  inquired,  "  Sow  can  you  boliove  the  Arab  so  easily?"     Musa 

tiswered,  "  I  ask  him  to  tell  me  truo,  and  ho  say  true,  true,"  &c. 

•  When   wo   started,  all  tho  Johauna  men  walked  off,  leaving 
goods  on  tho  ground.     They  have  boon  such  inveterate  thieves  that  I 

Dot  sorry  to  get  rid  of  them;  fol  though  my  party  is  now  incon- 
veniently small,  I  could  not  trust  them  with  flints  in  their  guns,  nor 
>w  them  to  remain  behind,  for  their  object  was  Invariably 

I  their  loads.' 
I  [ad  they  also  got  their  secret  instructions  at  parting? 
Cut,  in  that  case,  what    colourahl  OOttld  D 

their  return  ?    *  The  whole  party,'  the}  said,  •  had  b.  ed( 

the    Sepoya    defeated,   tlie   Nassiek    boys    made  tlai  and 

the  leader  slain.'       Thus    was    the    ill-i  is  it  was 

feared  at  home   and  hoped  at   Zanzibar,  cut   short  on    the    26th 
September,  LI 

jThe  Confidence  lo  the  traveller  and  the  knowledge  oftheCOtt- 
itions  under   which    he  was  exploring  were  crucial 

:his  report     We  know   how    it  wai    received  bi    the   Royal 

rraphical  and    their    distingui  Sir 

'!.  ft  n'    ON.      They  'bated  if  heart  or  hope.' 

Mr.  Edward  young,  II. V.  boldlj  declared  the  story  to  be  false, 
and  subsequently  proved  it  to  be 

The  traveller,   though  crippled,   is  sol   arretted,  but   coura- 
geously pushes  on.      I  lis  Nassiek  bn\s,  with  Chuinah  and  \\ '. .!. 
tuni,  are  still  true  to  him,  and  he  hopes  the  ir  hi  rex  I 

helpers.     Il<    is  now  Bearing  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Lien il 
afterwards  shown  to  be  part  ui  (he  grainier  Tanganyika.     1 
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Havildar  liatl  fled.      '  ffo  one  thought  the  Waivau  would  d«*sert.' 

portunitv 

1  Tho  forest  was  so  dense  and  high,  there  was  no  cbau-  < 
a  glimpse  of  the  fugitivos,  who  took  till   the   dishes,  ft  largo  box 
powder,  the  flour  we  liad  purchased  1 1  lit- Ip  us  as  far  a 

Chamber,  tho  tools,  two  guns,  and  a  cartridge-pouch  ;  but  the  I 
cine-chest  was  the  sorest  loss  of  all !     I  felt  as  if  I  bad  now  recti* 
i  death,  like  poor  Bishop  Slacken 

The  feeling  proved  true.      The  Sepoy  officer  had  done 
duty. 

An    Arab    trader,   whom     Livingstone    was    deceived    infe 
believing  to  nably  influenced  hi  bis  Highneene  general 

'Letter  of    Recommendation*   seems   to   have   read    it  'between 
the  lines' : — 

■  Tho  rascal  sold  the  favours  of  bis  female  slave*  to  my  people 
goods  which  be  pert  1  know  were  stolen  from  me.     He  reed v 

my  fnur  deserters,  and  when  I  had   gone  off  to  LaV 
only  four  attendants,  the  rest  wished  to  follow,  but  be  dissuaded  then 
laving  that  I  bad  gone  into  a  country  where  there  was  war;  fce 
was  the  direct  cause  of  all  n  "rated  slave*.' 

— ii.  75. 

It   IS    not  to   be  supposed  that   the  Suit  an    of   Zanzibar   is  thr 
sole  Mahomedan  ruler  whose  policy  is  adverse  to  suppression  I 
the  trade  in  sla\ 

Tti  I)  pt,  whether  he  repeat  the  sou t hi* 

(guests  of  bis  predi  Thotmes  b\ 

( iorAnDi  KBO  h  will  be 

of  forced  Inborn  and  serfdom.      Livinj  discerns  tbr 

■  1  recoil 

bnfat  in  ree  to  which   the  may  he  sup- 

ported in  facilitating  me  ntanspotl  of  produce  from 

will    legitimate    labour    and    trade   be   there    pt. 
Mali-  whethtf   be   reign    in    Ispahan,   Constant 

nopli  o.    will  ret   and    lii->  eunuchs. 

are  essential     t<»    tl  mnm.       1'rora 

Highnesses  the   Pashas  di  t  be  had  hi 

ssulman  who  can    afford    more  a  tmitj 

itable  against  wbooiso- 
would   stop   the   suppl  •.  The  harem 

the  varnished    l> 
munities.      The  Upholding  of  the  •  rotten   state*  «>!   T 

•-  on   the  powc 
.'ed    and   chri  table    dreiK 

inn  might  at  least  be  left  to  take  its  course. 

On 
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On  a  retrospect,  however,  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
African  Apostle  aiul  Martyr  was  left  to  fulfil  his  DUauOD  one  can- 
not help  '  looking  at  home  ;      not    only  in    relation   to  tlie  higher 

.  l»ut  to  the  materia]  results  of  his  geographical  macovenes. 
Admitting    the    administratis*     principle   of    'weaning   the 
r"l"'ii's,'  <hs  u.ii.s  which  may  lead  to  fresh  troubles  Of  mat 
kind  ought,  logically,  to  he  discouraged.*    On  this  basis  *  Coolc*! 

»Vbyagea'  were,  financially  and  governmental  ly,  a  mistake. 
An  estimate   of  the   investments   h\    Mother-eountry,   and   her 
losses  or  gains  in  developing  the  Australian  Provinces,  would  be  a 

^b1taineaf-liketeatof  such  alleged  administrative  principle.  Sup- 
posing the  result  to  prove  its  unsoundness,  considering  that  the 
Mother-country  may  not  he  stationary,  may  not  have  Men  '•>  the 
zenith  of  her  population  and  prosrw-iitv,  and  that  future  colonies 
may  continue,  like  present  ones,  to  promote  the  continuance  and 

inoe  oi  the  ■  desirable  conditions,  ■  be  the 

tude  of  me  statesman  to  the  ran-  ami  eMeptional  individual,  like 
I  i  ookora  Livingstone,  who  may  !•«  the  instrument  in  enriching 
his  native  State  with  the  initial  conditions  of  its  prosperity  in 
and  by  Colonies?  Surely  to  listen,  we  might  almost  ventin 
say,  with  respectful  consideration  to  well-weighed  propositions 
and  plans  for  ensuring  wc  of  explorations. 

In  Voyage*  of  Discovery  experience  has  made  easy,  it  Dot 

eriert.  such  preparations  •  in  land  journeys  it  has  to  he  acquired. 

Even  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  nunoi  I,  ol 

how  many  a  plant,  how  many  an  animal,  of  which  Livingstone 
notes  some  useful  property,  or  strange  erouomv.  one  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  name!  such  name  as  gives  its  nature  and 
affinities}  such  as  that  to  which  Linnzrus  refers  in  his  adage: — 
••  Nomina  si  percunt  perit  et  cognitin  rerum." 

In  Hanks,  Solander,   Parkinson,   the   Cireumnavigatory  Expe- 
dition organised  bj  George  111.,  which,  in  April  1T70,  pl- 
the  British  ll a_r  near  Cape   1  oik,  Australia,  had  the  needlul  stall" 
lor  enriching  Sateaoa  With  the  strange  animals  and  plants  which 
met  ■     naturalists  and    tlieir   draughtsman  as  they 

grazed  in  wonder  upon   the  flowery  hanks  and   plains  of  Bo 

I  Hay.    To  provide  snch  adjumts  to  land  a 
Utopian  :    the  proposition,  however,  of  the  official  Astronomer  ol 
Victoria,  inbmitSedbj  him  to  I  on  oi  thai  wealthy 

Australian  Province,  was  essentially  sound  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.      Professor  \eumayer,   referring   to   the   loss* 

Wsan.  Df  Us*  -  Thei 

i»wa:like.     Tlif  Ministry  an  to  ck-Mnm-     f 

MtatfOBI  oa  KmmL     Their  purtizanr*  tl— 11  tin-  limitations,  arul  oik  if  wb  arc  to 

I  in  I  war  f"r  tl. 


■ 


valuable  info] 

ibtaining  it,  drew   up  a  scheme   or  plan  o 
which  investments in  geographical  research  urou  ltd) 

If  remunerative. 

itaiii  Its  adoption  in  the  Colony,  t!  indei 

submit  his  well-considered  recommendations  t" 
Mfother-oountxj,  ntainlj   in  behoof  of  an  nnireaned  child 
young  to  comprehend  them*     Thev  are,  however,   is  a] 
Mrica   »s  to  Australia.     The  Council  of  the  Royal   I 
phical  Society  may  know   f i *« -   Administrative   !)•; 
individuals  before  whom,  in  1  tblc  Astronomer  pies 

his  plan  of  research.- 

The  policy  of  '  Weaning'  U  one  of  weaning  us  Ml  best 

is:  in  every  new  colony  ■  new  source  "i  proi 
and  t tnil.-  is  founded;  and  now,  with  extended,  qnickei 
cheapened    communication    is    very    like  •  o!   tbe 

itoty  ol   ;i"    ■  lands  themselves       I 

OCa  is  a  missionary  of  OOOUm  D 

In  this  relation,  lei  u  finally  glance  at  the  co 
Livingstone  "i"  his  conditions  of  travel. 

On  the  20th  Jane,  1870,  all  his  people  bad  failed  t! 
thfl  three  faithful  ones,  Susi,  C.'humah,  and  I 

■  I  wall,  doobtlosa,  share  the  lasting  mi 
I  <»f  him  whom  they  followed    b  last 

Journals' and  mortal   remains   they  ultimately  broi 
/an/: 

Hut   two    years    and    six    months  >,   sicknei 

pain,  sometiii  .   to  torture,  are  still  to  be  endi. 

The  insect  pi  «   minor  calamitm,  bnl  thej  were  bad 

enough. 

human  ticks  called  "  papat>i  Suahcli,  and  "  karapatns" 

Portuguese,  made   oven    the  natives  call   out  against  I 
numbers  and  ferocity.'— ii.  - 

Livingstone    adds    oil  :detl     and 

groaned  o\.r  by  other  tropical   travellers  of  the  torments  fn 
Take  tin-  following  instance: — 

«  8nffercd  a  furious  attack  at  midnight  f.  fa  or  Dr 

ants.     Our  cook  fled  first  at  their  onset.     I  Lighted  a  candle]  and 

ronieiubering  Dr.  Van  dor  Kemp's  idea  that  no  auimal  will  attack  man 

roki  i.  I 
'  The  first  came  on  my  foot  quietly,  then  some  began  to  bito  between 

"  1  In    -  I 'Ian  '  was  read  mid  <1kii>-  iTijiMmI 

■ 

In  tbt>  •  I'toct tilings  *  of  tii 

Ye,  II 
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the  toes,  then  the  larger  ones  swarmed  over  the-  foot  and  bit  furiously, 
I  made  the  blood  start  out.     I  then  went  out  of  tho  tent,  and  my 
wli  was  instantly  covered  as  close  as  small-pox  (not  o  u- 

flucnt)  on  a  patient,     (trass  fires  wero  lighted,  and  my  men  pii 
somo  oflfmy  limbs  and  tried  to  save  me.     After  buttling  for  an  hour 
or  two  they  took  me  into  a  hut  not  yet  invaded,  aud  I  rested  till 
came,  the  pests,  and  routed  mo  out  there  too  !     Then  came  on  a  steady 
pour  of  rain,  which  held  on  till  noon,  as  if  trying  to  mako  usmiscrahli-. 

■  At  'J  a.m.  I  got  back  into  my  tent.     The  largo  Sirafu  have  mandibles 
•I   lik«    t<  Lj.iiig-sickles,  and  very  sharp — as  fine  si  tin-  point  as 
finest  needle  or  a  bee's  sting.     Their  office  is  to  remove  all  animal 
refuse,  cockroaches,  &c,  and  they  took  all  my  fat.' — ii.  276. 

Let    any    well-to-do   householder,    who    may    be    worried     bv 

domestic  troubles,  reed  ;i   page  of  'Livingstone1  and   take  a 

lesson    from    bis    patient   spirit.       The    traveller's    lowered    vita! 
forces  rendered  him  more  especially  amenable  to  the   lodgn 
■  if  parasites.      Mis  quinine  was  gone.      Febrile  attacks,  foil 
ing   swainp-wadings,  wettings   to   skin,   exhaustions,   poor   food, 

I  their  course,  and  drain  off  the  remnants  of  resistance 

offered    bv  a  constitution   once  of   iron-strength.      Thai     Living- 
stone  could    00    longer    rely    On    this    essential    clement    of 
former  successes  we  have  early  evidence. 


4  27 lh  January,  1867. — A  set-in  rain  all  the  nORking;  hut  havi 
meat  we  were  comfortable  in  the  old  huts.     In  changing  my  dress 

this  morning  I  was  frightened  at  my  own  emaciation.' — i.  187. 

Ami,  again,  in  the  same  year: — 

1  20M  (klober. — Very  ill  ;  1  am  always  so  when  I  have  no  work — 
sore  bones — much  headache;  then  lost  power  miscles  of  the 

back,  as  at  Liemba;  no  appetite  and  much  tlmvt.'     Ibid,  287. 

Fifteen    months  of   such   attacks,  with   partial   recoveries,  bad 
lowered    the  tissues  to  the  condition  curiously  attractive  to   tin 
instinctive  feeders  on    a   weakened   organism.      The    gardener 
knows  when   his   plants   lack   nourishing  soil    I.,    the    lii.lii  and 
aphid  lice  that  invade  them. 

1  25r/i  February,  1869. — I  ertracted  twenty  Funyh,  an  insect  like  a 
maggot,  whose  eggs  had  been  inserted  on  my  having  boen  put  into  an 
oM  hoUM  by  them  ;  as  they  enhu  gs  they  stir  about  and  impart 

a  stinging  sensation;  if  disturbed,  the   head  is  drawn   in  a  little. 
When  a  povltiOB  is  put  on  they  seem  obliged  to  come  out,  possibly 
from  want  of  air:  they  can  be  pressed  out,  but  the  large  pnupli 
which  they  live  is  painful ;  they  woro  chiefly  in  my  limbs.' — ii.  1. 

bad  no  thought  of  fielding.     The  outer  works 

might  be  assailed  and  partially  demolished.      Hut  he  had  a  stout 

heart. 
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heart,  a  breadth  of  chest  and  squareness  of  shoulder,  that  a/ore- 
times  had   carried    him    victoriously    through    seemingly  as   nn- 

I   contests.     But  now  the   very  citadel,  his  stronghold, 
■Mailed. 


»,  bat 
fern 


'  let  January,  1800. — I  hare  been  wet  times  without  number, 
Dg  of  yesterday  was  once  too  often  :  I  felt  very  ill,  bat  ft 
thn:  ako  might  fluod,  I  resolved  to  crow  it     Cold  up  to  the 

wai-  niadu  me  worse,  but  7  went  on  for  two  and  a  hail*  boors 

east.  I  marched  one  hour,  hut  found  I  was  too  ill  to  go  farther. 
Moving  is  always  good  in  fever ;  now  I  had  a  pain  in  the  chest,  and 
rust-of-iron  sputa :  my  lungs,  my  strongest  part,  were  thus  affected. 
We  crossed  a  rill  and  built  sheds,  but  I  lost  count  of  the  days  of  the 
week  and  month  after  ft  .  ill  all  over.' 

•  Akoul  7th  January. — Cannot  walk :  pneumonia  of  right  lung,  and 
I  cough  all  day  and  all  night .  sputa  rust-of-iron  and  bloody :  dis- 
tressing weakness.' 

Iterating  is  it  to  read  how  he  rould  analyv-  ami  notr 
the  signs  of  his  condition,  ami  truh  touching  is  the  com- 
mentary : — 

*  It  is  probably  malaria  which  causes  that  constant  singing  in  tb« 
cars.  Ideas  flow  through  the  mind  with  great  rapidity  and  vividness, 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes :  if  I  look  at  any  piece  of  wood,  the  bark 
seems  covered  over  with  figures  and  faces  of  men,  and  they  remain, 

ugh  I  look  away  and  turn  to  the  same  spot  again.  I  saw  myself 
lying  dead  in  tho  way  to  Ujiji,  and  all  the  letters  I  expected  there 
useless.  When  I  think  of  my  children  and  friends,  the  lines  ring 
through  my  head  perpetually  : 

1 1  shall  look  into  your  faces. 
And  listen  to  what  you  say, 
And  be  often  very  near  you 

D  you  think  Tm  far  away.' — ii,  2. 

The   k  contest   for  existence  '   is  nevertheless  dogged  I  y  main- 
tained   for  another    ie;ir  :   then    the  tissues  themselves  begin   to 
\li.  :■■:-■   .j.i<     invisible   organisms    may    be    at    the 
bottom  of  what  the  surgeon  calls  an  *ul 

1  July  1870.— For  the  first  time  in  my  life  my  feet  failed  me,  and 
now  having  hut  three  attendants  it  would  have  been  unwise  lo  go 
further  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  healing  quietly  as  Tieuess'tMa. 
when  torn  by  hard  travel,  irritable-eating  ulcers  ffMrtrned  on  both 
feet ;  and  1  limped  back  to  Bambarre  on  22nd.  The  sore*  en  my 
feet  now  laid  me  up  as  irritable-eating  ulcers.  If  the  foot  wen  pit 
to  the  ground,  a  discharge  of  bloody  ichor  flowed,  and  the  same  dis- 
charge happened  every  night  with  considerable  pain,  that  prevented 
sleep,'— ii  47. 

•Septan&er. — I  am  able  now  to  report  the  ulcers  healing.     For 

eighty 
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eighty  dayB  I  have  been  completely  laid  up  by  them,  and  it  will  be 
mg  ere  the  lost  substance  will  be  replaced.' — Ibid.  63. 

Another  evidence  of  weakening  of  the  mind  with  the  wear  of 
the  frame.  Old  favourite  studies  and  thoughts  come  to  the 
surface.  'Fountains  of  EHerodota*1  and  traces  of  Mosks  arc 
hoped  for,  sci-mii  'ted  in  land  hither   '■>  the   south-west 

Igypt  than  the  Lawgiver  ever  travelled  to  the  north-east  from 
Goshen. 

[  2nd  November. — I  loiig  with  intense  desire  io  move  on  and  finish 

k,  I  havo  also  an  excessivo  wish  to  find  anything  that  mav 
uving  tho  visit  ef  tho  groat  Moses  and   tlu.  ancient  kingdom  of 
rhaka,  but  I  pray  give  me  just  what  pleases  Thee  my  Lord,  and 
dko  me  submissive  to  Thy  will  in  all  things.' — ii.  74. 

To  pains  of  body-  were  added  anguishes  of  sold.  Not  for 
mnscll' — not  on  his  own  account;  that  account  he  had  well 
made  up,  and  he  'knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived,' — but  the 
moral  world  in  whieh  he  wandered,  with  which  he  strove, 
These  inevitable  blots,  descriptive  of  ignorant)  wicke  Lng 

atrocities,  darken    many  pages  of  the  book.      Take  any  of  tlu- 
slave-hunters'  procedures,  as  for  example: — 

4  ISthJnlij,  1871. — Tho  murderous  assault  on  the  market  pooplo  felt 
to  me  like  Gehenna,  without  the  fire  and  brimstone  ;  but  tho  heat  was 
oppressive,  and  the  firearms  pouring  their  iron  bnllots  on  the  fugitives, 
was  not  an  hut]  ntative  of  burning  in  tho  bottomless  jut. 

1  Tin:  terrible  scenes  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  brought  on  sev 
bcadaehu,  which  might  havo  been  serious  had  it.  not  Ken  relieved  by 

copious  discharge  of  blood;  I  was  laid  up  all  yesterday  aft> n 
rith  die  'l  [iression  the  bloodshed  made — it  filled  me  with  unspeakable 
borror.' — ii.  139. 

Livingstone  here  refers  to  the  break  up  of  another  part  o£  his 
system,  the  intestinal   canal.      His  wonderful    lungs   had    li.it i 
fith  the  pneumonia  and  driven  olT  the  inflammation,  but   they 
vere    left    wounded    ami    enfeebled.       Adhesions    had    ensued 
Henceforth  his  breathing  became  short,  hard,  and  frequent. 

Finally  the  vital  fluid  Itself  drained  off  The  excruciating 
pains  of  his  dysenteric  malady  caused  him  the  gje  <  , na- 

tion as  they  marched. 

'  10/A  April,  1873. — 1  am  pale,  bloodless,  aud  weak  from  blcoe 
profusely  ever  since  the  S  1st  of  March  last :  an  artery  gives  off  a  copious 
an,  and  takes  away  my  strength.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  perm 
be  Over  Power  to  finish  my  work. 
1  ISifl  April, — Cross  the  Muanakazi.     It  is  about  100  or  130  yards 
broad,  and  deep.    Great  loss  of  alfia  made  mo  so  weak  T  ooald  hardly 
walk,  but  tottered  along  nearly  two  hours  and  then  lay  down  quito 
-  ^_a.12M.  Th<> 
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The  end — the  Crown — was  at  band. 

hi  ;i  bed  raised  from  the   mild  i  hat   by 

Stj&kl  M».      The   1><)-.    M.-tjwarn  slept  just  within  to  attend 

to  his  matter**  wants.     About    LI  pj  whose  hut   was 

d   to  go  t.»  liis  master.     'I 
m    his   geographical   work.     He   said 
ei  idrntlv  wai  '  Is  this   the   Li 

a   in   Chitambo's   village,  near  the    M 
silent  for  B  while.     Again  he  asks,  in  the  Suaheli  dialect,  '  I 
many  day*  is  it  Luapulfl 

in,  he  half  sighed,  halfaaid,  'Oh  dear.  hm 

in. 

About  an  hour  later  he  asks  lor  the  medicine 
i  to  hold  the  candle  near  him,  foi  :!i«-  man  noticed  he  co 

With  great   difficulty  Dr.  Livingstone  selected 
calomel,  and   directing   Sun    to   pour  a  I i 1 1 :  int..   t   , 

i  empty  one  !>\  ii 
'AH  right;  I   go  out    now."     'These,'  writes  tl.< 

cwere  tl  bewasei  -peak."     Thi 

man.      His  last  on  earth  were  to  his  (• 

It  must  have  been  about  four  in  the  morninjj  when  Susi  heard 
M:i|  mora.     M  Bwana' — their  name 

then  — 'come,  I  am  afraid:    1    don 

is  still  alive.'      The  lad's  evident  alami  3usi  run  to  or-, 

mah   and  the  lew    remaining  followers.      They   went   imnM- 

Passing   inside   they  looked    towards  the    1k»«I.      Living- 

not  lying  on    it,  but  appeared    t.»  l»-  engaged  in   pruve-r,  an 

[actively  drew  backward   for  an   instant. 

jwara    said,   'When    I    lav  down    he  was  jui 

now.'      The  men  drew  nearer.      A  candle,  Stuck  bl   its  -two  wa 

to  the  top  of  the  box,  shed  a  light  sufli-  see  ! 

form.       Their    mnsM    U;is    kneeling    h\    rhe    tide    "1     (lis    I 

bodj  stretched  Forward,  his  head  mined  in  his  hands  nj 
pillow.     Foi  a  minute  tip  bed   him:  he   did   n 

there   was    no  sign   of   breathing;    then   one    of   them,  Matthei 

meed    sofUj    to   him    and    placed    his    I 
Tl.<  i  j     the    body    almost    cold  •     Livings! 

dead. 


29    ) 


BT;  VII. —  1.  V Empire  Romain«n  Orient.   Par  Gaston  Boissier. 
Public  dans  la  '  Revue  dm  Dens  Mondes,1  JniHet  LS74. 
1.4)  Statu*  Vbeah  de  Sfemncn,  •  avec 

rpte  et  Ut  Grece.      Par  Jean   Antoine  Letrocme.     Paris, 

mi. 

rl  [EBES  in  Egypt — who  has  not  heard  of  its  wonders?    Who 
has  not  longed  to  behold  them?     That  eitv  <>|  the  hundred 
atest  as  Homer  calls  it,  has  indeed  long  since  passed  away  ;   hut 

some  of  its  massy   monuments  and  vast   sepub 
handlers  bear  witness  to  its  ancient  grandeur.     Above  all,  those 
ahi  Btatoefl  of  colossal  si/.e — 'the  Pair,'  for  so  our  eouutr. 
kve  named  them — continue   to  look  down  On  the  valley  od 

•  ii<l  more  than  anv  other  momnnenta  :>m-    tin-  itra 

'There    they    sat' — so    writes    Miss    Harriet    Martineau, 

escribing  her  first  sight  of  them — 'together  vet  apart,  in  the 

ndst  of  the  plain,  serene  and  vigilant,  still  keeping  their  until 
ratch  over  the  lapse  ol  ages  and  the  eclipse  ol  Egypt.  I  c 
icver  believe  that  anything  else  so  majestic  as  this  Pair  has  been 
oncedved  ol  l>\  the  imagination  of  Art.  Nothing  even  in  nature 
crtainlv  ever  affected  me  so  unspeakably;  DO  thunder-storm 
n  my  childhood,  DOT  an)  aspect  OX  Niagara,  or  the  great  Lakes 
•f  Ameriea,  ur  the  Alps  or  the  Desert,  in  my  later  wars.' 

Such  were  Miss  Mnhm  an's  words  of  wonder  derived  only 
rom  a  transient  glance  in  her  up-stream  voyage.  Hut  on 
eturn,  when  she  passed  many  days  at  Thebes,  she  found  her  first 
idmiration  very  far  from  enfeebled,  and  she  lias  expressed  it  with 
icr  wonted  vividness  of  style:  'The  Pair  Bitting  ah.ne  amidst 
he  expanse  of  verdnre,  with  islands  of  rain  In-hind  them,  grew 
nore  striking  to  us  every  day.  To-day.  lor  the  first  time,  we 
i  up  at  them  from  their  base.  The  impression  of  sublime 
,raiH|nillit\   which   they  convey,  when   seen   from  distant  points, 

s  confirmed  hy  ■  Dearer  approach.     There  they  sit,  kei 
vatch — hands  on  knees,  gating  straight  forward,  iteming,  though 

10  much  of  the   faces  is  be   looking  oyer   to  the  inonu- 

nentaJ  piles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  I  »us 

emples  after  these  throne-seats  were  placed   here — the  most  im- 
novable  thrones  that  have  ever  been  established  on  this  earth  !' 
These  gigantic  statues,  as  Sir  Gardner    Wilkinson   has    n.ea- 
iiired  or  computed,  an-  fori  .     '  j    that   is,  above 

:he  presenl  soil,  lor  they  extend  to  seven  feet  more  I"  I 

1'hey  appeal    like    island-,  during  the  yearly  inundations  of  the 

VOlrf]  cover  the  plain  around  them.      Each  was  at  first  of  a 

block,  although   the  one  to  which  we  shall    presently  and 

Vol.  138.— -No.  are*  s«  mow 
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more  in  dvert  lias  been  repaired   in  five  Mockt,  from  the 

middle  upwards.     Those  five  I  rimj 

quarry:  -inal   monolith    VI  not    kn 

within  8<  -.s'jourm  ,it«l 

for  their  tm  •  imagine  or  explain.      ^ 

countless  multitudes  must   have  been  required   to  ''»ese 

stupendous  mass 

Our  leaden,  we  are  sure,  need  not  Ik-  reminded  bow  sin- 
oommenei  I  the  present  oenrurj  the  \   of 

16  eminent   men   lias   ponri  "1   of   light   upon  Ancient 

\"t   only  have  its   pyramids  ambers 

!.  Init  ifs  hierogl  vphies  dec  iplier 
I.     I3y  these  means — that  is,  by  the  tablets  .it  the  buck  of  the 
Coloatj — we  learn  that  bo  ntKingAmunopb  tin  Tl 

who  began  his  reign  about  1400  yean  before  t  ttettesa, 

They  wen  designed  as  the  entrant 

temple-palace  ol  Amunoph,  about  1  farther  inland.     I 

palace-temple,  once  so  richly  adorned  w  i  .«, 

and  eolumns.  i*  nmv  a  mere  he  mdstOUS     *•  : 

plain,'  says  Miss   .Martincau,  '  whei 
hts  behind.' 
M.i  n  \  centuries  later,  when  On 
found  that  the  easternmo>: 
!  down  to  the  waist    According  to  one  report,  this  mutilat  i 

the  capricious  fui 
pt.     We  regard    i;,  howc  .  ifhiy   improb 

nbyses  had  been  H  bj  such  ■  .re 

been  satisfied  with  the  demolition,  and  that  onlj  partial,  ofc 
■  •I    the  statues.     It  is  far  tnoM    liki  Ij    that,  as  Strabo,  tlir 
r.ipli.r,  was  atnired,  an  ke  was  the  cause 

disaster.     To  the  hall-statue,  which  then  remained,  cab 

e  the  nameol  Memnon.     The)  Indicved   it-  i 
strong  asseverations  of  the  natives,  w  ho  riirhtly  alleged  A  mu- 
ni the  fal  "i  Titbonus  and 
mt    prince   extoTled    by    Homer,    who   brought    a    host 
ipians  to  the  aid  of  Priam. 

i  rumour  rose  that  this  was  n  ay  statue. 

DST-Wltneasei  affirmed,  it  would   sometimes,  in   the   first  hour 
■  th  a  musi>  I 

was  like  that  when  a  harp-strii  '  What  more  n 

exclaimed  the  .  *  than  r 

in  tuneful  tones  the  adreut  <>(   his  mother!'     Even  those  philo* 

ben  who  might  not  admit  Id  not  deny  the 

Men  and  ■  rank  came  from  distan  •■*/ 

Meninon,'  as  was  then  the  phrase  :  and  we  find  the  Voce   "* 
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!. rated  all  through  the  classic  times.  Thus  when  Juvenal, 
in  his  fifteenth  Satire,  is  describing  Egypt)  he  sneakiof  it  as  the 
country — 

*  Dimidio  magicaj  resonant  ubi  Mcmnone  chorJw.' 

Not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  who  came  '  tQ  hear  Memnon  '  succeeded 
n  their  object     On  many  mornings  the  Statue  remained  obsti- 
nately dumb.      When,  on  the  contrary,  the  expected  Voire  came 
forth  at  daybreak,  the   foreign  visitors  frequently   denned   to 
engrave  on  the  Statue  itself  a  record  of  their  gratification.    Thus 

at  the  present  day  we  find  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  Statue 
covered  with  insci  iptions  from  the  classic  times,  in  Greek  or  in 
Latin,  in  prose  or  in  verse. 

It  is  very  strange  that  this  huge  mass,  so  conspicuous  an  object 

a  the  river,  should  have  I      0  unknown  a  century  or  more  ago, 

and  been  subsequently,  as  it  were,  re-discovered.      \Ve  have  now 

iltO  volume,  published   at   Paris  in  <l   at 

irery  rare,  a  fc  Description  de  1'rv.rvptc,'  by  M.  de 

millet,    formerly    French   Consul  at  Cairo.     In   tliis  book  n 

<mt  ol    the  Statue,  with   its  name  of  Memnon,  is  given  from 

the  ancient  writers,  and  M.  de  Maillet  adds:  '  Quoiqu'il  en  soit, 

il  ne  reste  plus  de  traces  aujourd'hui  de  ce  colosae.' 

In  our  own  time  the  writers  who   have  treated  of  this  sn1 

ve  mostly  been  diepoeed  to  conned  die  'magical  chords  ol 

emnon,'  as  Juvenal  calls  them,  with  some  artifice  of  the  priests, 
ev  *  DO  doubt  contrived  the  sound  of  the  Statin-' — so  Bays,  !<>i 
example,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in   his  '  Handbook  of  Egypt.1 
For  our  part  we   are    not    at  all   i  I    about    the   character 

of  the  hierophants  at  Thebes,  or  bound   in  any  manner  to  defend 

them  :— 
Bui 

beli 


am 

Eh 

the 

il  > 

I' 
havi 


'  <  Hb  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  West  abodes, 
A  decent  priest  whore,  monkeys  were  the  gods ! ' 


pn 
of 

err 


Jut  our  regard  for  historical   truth  obliges  us  to  say  that,  as  we 

elieve,  there  was  no  priestcraft  whatever  in  this  case,     The 
priests  beard  the  Voice,  u  did  the  visitors,  but  wen  lorant 

of  its   real   cause.      They  did    no  more   than   share  the  common 
llthough  DO  doubt  they   benefited   by   it. 
\\  e  are   glad   to   find   that  the    opinion   which   we   have  now 
expressed  entirely  accords  with  that  of  a  most  competent  judge 

Eon  any  subject  connected  with  classic  times,  M.  Gaston  Boissier. 
IS  touched  upon  this  question  incidentally,  while  discnasing 
on  the  Statue,  in  an  Kssav  on  the  lloman  Monu- 
ments in    the   East,   which  appeared  in  the  'Revue  Acs    I 
Mondes' of  July  last  rear.      DUt  for  lull  details  we  would 
2  M  !  to 
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to  the  earlier  and  more  special  treatise  of  M.  I 
book,   however,  of  which   there  were  onl\  two   hundred    c»> 
printed  :  and  <•>■  n  DO  more  than  one  hundred  ran 

sale.      It  is  mainly  by  tin*  aid,  then,  of  these   t\\.. 
ologistfr-  •Bouner   and    Letronne — that  we   hope   to    rrnder   the 
lie  case  clear  and  convincing  to  our  readers. 
And  first,  as  to  the  shattering  of  the  Statue.      Admitting  an 
earthquake  to  have  born  I  there  still  remains  the  qaet- 

liv  which,  or  at   what  period,  these   huge  fraj  acre 

bttrled  d0WQ.  M.  Letronne  has  prodooad  a  passage  from  the 
*  Chroniele  of  Kusehius,'  as  translated  1:  It  refers  to 

the  \cai  87  before  Christ,  when,  as  it  states,  the  rd  i  rices  of  Thebes 
were  levelled  to  the  gTOOnd.  'ThebtB  Egypt]  DSque  ad  solum 
diruta\"     Judging  even  from  what  now  remains,  it  hat 

this  is  a  great  exaggeration.     ^  et  still  the  tain*  beyond 

dispute,  that   in  the  year  was  a  violent 

of  nature,  which  wrought  great   ba  Thebes.      Now  eru 

qua!,  rare    in   the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

This  has  been  noticed  In  Puny,  who,  in  one  sentence,  has 
rather  strangely  lumped  toy-ether  ( «aul  and  Kjjvpt  '(ialliafl 
ynpyptus  minime  qnatxnntnr.'     If  then  any  person  be  inclii 

:iai  destruction  of  the  i  in 

rem  -7  before  <  Ihrist,  be  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  n 
other  earthquake  DO  which  within  the  necessary  limits 
that  partial  <lc-strurtii.il  ran  be  ascribed. 

Uut  farther,  this  date  accurately  tallies  with  the  other  drc&m- 
if  the  case,     The  visit  of  Strabo  to   Egypt  was  Bfl 
l>etw'een  the  years  l!*>  and  7  of  the  Christian  ere,  that    is    ten 
twefl  tbquafee  which  Eusebius  has  recorded. 

A-  Thebes  he  found  the  natives  full  of  traditional  resent  i    i 
the  long  past  Persian  conquest.   They  appear  to  bare  pointed  o 
or  enumerated  to  him,  various  of  their  monuments  n  t«tl 

bi  Cambyscs.  But  they  always  excepted  the  colossal  Btl 
which,  M  was  said  among  them,  had  been  rent  asunder  I 
conrnlsioD  of  the  earth.     That  convulsion  was  then  too  re< 

them  i"  entertain  tress,  soy  doubt  upoi  subject. 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a  hundred  and  i 
years  later,  the  memory  of  the  earthquake  appears  to  ha.  i 
away,  ami  the  Colossus  was  then   included    in    the  list  of  monu- 
ments which  Camhysas  had  attempted  to  destri 
the  ins(  riptions  dating  from  that  reign,  and  still  to  be  cm 
aK>ii£   the   base   of  the   Statue,   allude   to  this  as  to  a  certain 
bet. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that   until  the  ml 

to  its  waist  there  was  no  thought  or  question  of  its   musical 

sound 
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sound  at  sunrise.      It   was  only  since  thou  that  tin-  k  Voir 
Mi-innou "  v.  or  thai  h\  .l.-i its  the  rumours  of  it  sp 

oad.     Miss  Martineau  is  therefore  quite  in  error  when,  after 
mentioning  how  the  easternmost    statu  battered  l»\  Cam- 

byses,   ll  •alter    which,    however,    it    still    gave   out    its 

gentle  music  to  the  morning  sun.'     It  iraa  not  in  spite  oi,  but 

in   consfMjuence  of,    the  mutilation   that   the  musical  so>nd   was 

ad. 

On  the  rumours,  as  they  fladuaUj  unit  forth  "!"  this  wonder- 
ful voice,  travellers,  some  of  princely  rank,  were  attracted  to  the 
spot,  and  bore  witness  t<»  the  miracle.  Thus,  when  in  the  • 
19  of  the  Christian  era  CJermanicus  appeared  in  Egypt,  and 
Railed  up  the  Nile,  we  are  informed  l'\  Tacitus  that  he  visited 
the  Vocal  Statne.  Hut  as  we  have  already  noted,  .Memnon  was 
bj  no  means  i  or  indiscriminating  En  his  favours,     On 

some  mornings  the  pilgrim-  ed  with   the  expected 

\  <>i  thej  went  disappointed  awaj 

Prom  tli  ensued,  ere  long,  ■'  e common  idea 

that  to  hear   .Memnon  was  a  hitch   privilege — a  special    EtVOCU  "I 

the  Gods,    The  inscriptions al  the  base  01  the  Statne,  beginning, 

SO  far  as   their  dates  can    he  traced,    in   the?  reign   of   .Nero,  arc 

raid  to  commemorate  the  fact 

Here    follow    some    of    these    inscriptions    as    translated,   the 

inals  being  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  very  indifferent 

Greek. 


•  I,    IV.iriKulana  Yetnila,  wife  of  Cains  Liulius  Afrieanus,  Prfflfec 
pt,  heard  Memnon  on  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise  on  the  Ides 
Of  February,  in  the  first  year  of  tho  august  Emperor  Ikniiitiiui.' 

This  date  corresponds  to  the  \rar  82  of  the  Christian  era. 


1  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  tho  Emporor  Domitiau,  Cieair  Augustus, 
i  lanieus,  I,  Titus  l\:tr<>iiius  Secundum,  IV  n  at 

the  tirst  hour  in  tho  Lies  of  March,  and  gave  him  honor  in  the  (i: 
verses  inscribed  below.' 

Mere    then    follow    the    verses,    which    seem   of  but   moderate 
it  :    although    M.    Lctronn.-.  considering    the    authorship,   is 

disposed  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  'Fori  / 

.  ■  i'>-f.' 

the  firsl  hoar,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  sc<  • 
i  I  iutos  the  ocean,  tho  Memuonian  Voice  was 

;.  heard  by  me  three  times. 
•  Vmticus  Thorainenes  modo  (this  inscription)  win  n  In  heard  Mcm- 

wnv 
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MD  ill  the  Cell  ine,  Servianus  being  for  the  third  time  I 

With  him  was  his  wife  Asidouia  Calpc' 

Xhc  third  Consulship  of  Scrvianus  answers  to  tin-  year  of  oar 
Lord  131. 


{Greek  Verses)  by  Cacilia  ZreoaB*. 

•  Beating  tin;  sacred  voice  of  Memnon,  I  Longed  !*>>r  thee,  0  mj 
mother,  and  desired  that  thou  also  mighteat  hear  it.' 


(In  QrceJc  rcrse.) 

lThy  mother,  O  renowned  Hem  100,  the  Goddess,  the  rosy-i 
Aurora,  has  roudercd  thee  vocal  l'<  r  me  who  desired  to  hear  thee. 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  illustrious  Antoninus,  and  in  tho  mouth  «S* 
Pachon,  counting  thirteen  days,  twice,  O  Divine  Being,  did  I  hear  tar 
Voice  as  the  sun  was  leaving  tho  majestic  waves  of  Ocean. 

'Once  tlii-  boo  of  Saturn,  gri  b  of  the 

thou  art  but  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  th; 
DI006MI.1 

'Gemellus  wrote  these  verses  in  his  turn,  having  come  hither  vilt 
his  dear  wife  Rutilla  and  his  chili 

The  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  answers  to  150  sf 
our  era. 

But  bv  far  the  most  interesting  visit  ever  paid  t..  Mnnnoo 
was  from  the  Emperoi  I  ladrian,  in  the  year  of  ( ,hi  ist  1 4" >.  Tint 
Emperor,  whose  intelligent  curiosity  led  him  to  view  in  uW 
turn  almost  every  place  oJ    note  in  his  do  appears  to 

have  passed  ntani  days,  perhaps  even  a  whole  month,  at  Tbrbo. 
With  him  came  his   Empress  Sabina  :   and   in   their  train  was* 
Mae-Stocking    matron,    Julia     Balbilla     by     name.        This    Udj 
desiring  to  do  honour  to  her  patron,  inscribed  at  tho 
statue  several  pieces  of  pedantic  perse  composed  bi  hers 
one  of  them   sin-   triumphantly  relates  thai    the 
Memnon  no  less  than  three  times-  'a  clear  proof,'  ad 
1  tluit  the  (Joils  love  1  ladrian. ' 

Sabina  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.     Shewasgn  -.tlroicd 

that    when    she    first   appeared   before   him   Memnon 
mute.     Her  displeasure  is  still    attested    by  an  in 
Greek  verse,  composed,  it  would  seem,  by  one  of  her  attendants 
perhaps  bj  t]  e  lame  blue-stocking  matron  w  rcst- 


1  Having  railed  to  bear  Memnon  yesterday,  we  prayed  to  him  not  to 
be  again  unfavorable  to  us.  nor  withhold  his  Divine  Bound 

tenets* 
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venerable  features  of  tho  EmprcBS  were  inflamed  with  anger.  Tho 
Emperor  himself  might  be  irritated,  and  a  lasting  sadness  Bright 
invade  his  venerable  consort,  Mcmnon  accordingly,  dreading  the 
wrath  of  these  immortal  princes,  has  of  a  sudden  Bent  forth  his  DO 
dious  voice,  thus  showing  that  he  takes  plcasuro  in  tho  companionship 
of  Gods.' 


: 


The  accounts  of  the  Meimi  uc  and  of  its  Voice  at  sun- 

rise, as   transmitted    to   us    by   divers   Pagan   wri  the 

beginning  OJ  the  Christian  era,  are  clear,  distinct,  and  consistent 
with  each  other.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  in 
that  historical  romauce,  'The  Life  of  Apolionius  of  Tyana,' by 
Philostratus.  Dr.  Jowctt,  in  the  Article  on  Apolionius  which 
ntribnted  to  one  ••!  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries,  do- 
that  DOOk  as  a  *  mass  of  iucougiuities  and  tables 
shall    we   find  any    reason    to  modify  that   general  judgment  by 

thepartii  tance  which  is  now  bei 

Philostratus  then,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severn*, 

that  is  between   the  years  122  and  235  of  our  era,  describes  the 

wanderings   and   the  miracles  o!   Ajndlonius  in  the  first  century 

■  the  l»ii  tb   «'l   (    hi  ist        1  It-  makes  his  hero  visit  the  Mcmiiou, 

which  he  represent!  IS  DOf  mutilated   but  entire.      The  head,  he 

iys,    is   of  a    beardless   young   man  ;     his   arms   rest   upon    his 

hrone,    his    figure    team    forward    us   though    in    net    to    rise,    his 

outh  and   eyes  betoken  a  man  in  the   act   to  speak,  and  when 

c  \  oil  e  does  issue  his  eyes  shine  forth  With  especial  lnilliancy, 

ike  those  ol  a  man  00  whom  the  sunlight  tails. 

Bui    what    a    i  brtC    II    fu-re  !       All    the    other  effigll 

munoph  the  Third  represent  him  as  bearded :  it  seems  therefore 
II  but  certain  that    this  Colossos  when   entire   was  bearded 

lso.      As  to  the  figure  bending  forward  as  though  ready  to  rise, 
.  Letronne  assures  us  that    no  such  attitude  is  to  Ik-  found  in 
any  other  Egyptian  statue.     The  eyes  that  betoken  an  intention 
of  ipeaking,  and  that  beam  with   preternatural  light  whom 
the  Voice  is  heavds  are  plainly  the  work  of  the  imagination,  a 
of  the  imagination  only. 

Hut  further  still,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Philostratus,  th< 
M.    Letronne    was    the   first    to    notice    it,    as     hearing    on    i 
question,  thai  Philostratus  does  not  profess  to  give  this  i 
tion  00  his  own  authority,  but  quotes   the  words  of  DaOUBj  H 

a  a  eenturi  and  a  half  before,     The 

nt  which  Philostratus,  still  following  Darn  is,  proceeds  to  gj 
Of  the  first  <  iay  vie  for  its  inaccuracy  with  his  account 

I  the  Momnon.      I  [ere  he  says  the  Nile  is  flowing  along  moun- 
tains, like  to  those  of  Tmolus,  in  Lvdia,  from  which  its  waters 

dash 


dash  down  with  i  a  noise,  that  many  persons  a 

■d  than  nearly,  have  lost 
ing.     M:iv  we  not  then  upon  the  whole  adopt  the  jmlgmc 
oi  M.  Cbaasang,  die  last  translator  of  the  'Life  ol 
'Tout  port**  a  i  roire  qoe  oette  description  di 
D  Ml  qa'une  amplification  de  rhetoriaue.1 
li.  as  me   Ancients  did,   we   were   to  regard  the*  V 
Memnon  as  a  miracle — as  the  manifestation     »1   a  (aodl 
man- we  must  own  ili.it   not  many    miracles  eotild  1» 
attested.      We  should  hare  in  its  support  an  unbri  im 

testimonies,    defll  <'    most    various   sources,    mid 

tending    over    scores    ol  'ut    ill    tl 

modern  science  has  supplied  a  natural   and  simple  exnl 
*  ( )n  sail  dim  oette  deoouvi  due  h  notre  illusti 

— such  are  the  words  ol   M.  Gaston  Boissier.      Hut  in 
this  positive  on  taitf  we  will  venture  to  assert  tl  n» 

is  known,  lor  no  such  thing  is  true.    Even  i"i 
in  this  Review,  we  maj  claim  j 

nvcr    M.  e.       And    this    the    following  dates    will 

SOW 

volume  "I  M.  I^ctronne  on  this  m<l  in  I 

\Y<-  ol  the  hand,  in  our  88th  pi 

bcr,  pah  18.31,  wi  owing   !  I 

id.'     \..i  will  it  be 
niter  so  long  i  at  this  nit  in  i  itriluttn! 

nee  in  his  day — b)  Mi  .  once 

er. 

In  his  article  then  upon  Herscbel,  Sir  David  took  occa-uoo 
to  advert,    thi 

Meiunon.      1 1  ere  are  the  words  he  us.il  :  •  Wc  have  no  !i. 
rowing  our  beliel    that   the  sound 

of  Ifemnon  ed  were  •  natural 

cause.1     In  common  with  some  travel  I  >m  \\»-  nllcjyed.  ae 

'ascribed  these  sounds  to  the  I  refied  airthro 

the  cm  iom  iotohi  stone  '    And  I 

uienori  proceeded  without  doubl  'ange  of 

pernture  |  Jfei  place  at  the  i:  nm.' 

It  is  plain,  u  p^ 

nomenon  could   Dot   be  oni/bi  m 

iditioni  ie  or  season. 

In  the  same  Article  we  proceeded  to   point  out  that    this 

wcl (•attested  cast 
musical  sounds  which  issue  at   sunrise   from  tin*   1 
and    which    are 
quo  brated  ti  Baron  1 1 


! 


Midi,  when  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooko!  'The 


vhich 


..I    th. 


p  here 


noi 
on 


ranite  rock,1  be  on  wnicn  we 

rs  on  tint  Oronooko  here  beard  from  time  to  time  towards 
snnrise  subterranean  sounds  resembling  those  oi  the  organ*  The 
missionaries  rail   these  stone*  Ion  u     "It  i 

craft,"  said  our  young  [ndian  pilot  .  .  .  Bol  (he  existence  of  a 
phenomenon  that  asenu  to  depend  on  a  certain  state  oi  the 
atmosphere   cannot   be   denied.       The  shelves   oi    rock    arc   full 

<»f  verv  narrow  and  deep  en-vices.     T  d  daring  the 

day  to  abont  ">0'~.    I  often  bund  their  temperature  at  the  sui  I 
during  the  night  at  89°.     It   a  v   be  ooneerred  that  the 

dinerence   of  tempexature   between  the  mbterimneoui  and   the 

external  air  would  attain  it-  /yi.'iintim  about  sunrise.  OK  :it  that 
moment  which  is  at  the  same  time  farthest  from  the  period  of 
the  maximum  of  the  heat  of  the  preceding  'lay.' 

Nor  »li<l  the  acute  mind  of  Humboldt  tail  to  notice,  even 
though  verv  vaguely,  the  close  connection  between  this  case  and 
that  of  the  Theban  Colossus.     For  be  goes  on  to  Maj  we 

not  admit  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  oi    Egypt,  in    passing    in- 
antlv  up  and  down  the  Nile,  had  made  the  same  observation 
mi    some    rock    ol*    the    Thebnid,    and    that    the    musie    of 
rocks  there  led   to   the  jugglery  of  the  priests   in   the  Statue  of 
Memnou  ?  ' 

In  the  same  Article  we  also  called  attention  to  the 
phenomena  among  the  sandstone  rocks  <»i  El  Nakons,  iii  Arabia 

Vtr;va.      But   without   quitting  the   si.il    of   l.L'.vpt,  Of   even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  a  striking  parallel  can  be  adduced. 

We   (ailed    as   witnesses   three   French    artists,   Messrs.  Juinard, 

Jollois,  and   Devilliers,  v.1  that,  being  in  s  monument 

iinite  planed  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  on  which  the  palm 
tamak  stood,  they  beard  n   noise  which  resembled  mi 

(  hord  breaking— the  verv  comparison  employed  bv  Pausanias — 
Lie  from  the  blockaat  sunrise.      An<l  they  were  of  Opinion 
•  sounds  'might,1  in  their  own  WOlds,  '  have  su^ested  to  tin 
ptian   priests  to  invent    the  juggleries   ol    tie    Mi-mnonium.' 

The  fad  indeed  maj  betaken  as  now  i  and  admitted  by 

men  "i   -,;  n-nre.     It  is  no  longer,  we  think,  doubted    in  any 

quarter  thai  the  action  of  die  morning  sun  on  the  chilled  = » i  «■  in  the 

of  roek  may  and  does  produce  the  same  effect  as  was 

observed  in  the  .Statue  of  .Memnou. 

\\  <•  would  observe,  that  although  in  this  explanation  we  claim 
priority  OVerM.  Letronne,  we  most  cheerfully  accord  it  to  llaron 

Humboldt  and  r..  the  other  explorers,  whose  remarks  we  h 

E.    Still  earlier  precedence  is  due  to  M.  Dussaulx,  the 
Or    of    Juvenal,    who    was    the    first]    we    rather 
thinks 


or 

.... 


Ttw  & 


think,  i"  suggest  me  true  theory  of  the  m  Jtorda  io  hi* 

:iut! 

It  is  also  to  fc  M.  Letnmne  himself  never  mai 

■i  ol   pi  ioi  it  y  which  Ins  count 
moke  If.     On  the  contrary,  be  expTesslj 

bis  margin  our  At  I  end  derived   Etna 

tin-  -  ile  account  by  Baron  Hum  I  the  Or> 

His   industry  bas  also  collected  some  further  | 
—one,   for    instance,   near  the   Maladr"  tnin    in 

I'vm  levoting  .1   whole  foil  ;l    in 

digrei  i  Quarterly  Article.  t«i  this  subject,  he  has 

it  in  :i  DDOSt    complete  and  convincing  manner,  with   which 

own  (ursiu\  remarks could  nevei  pretend  to  vie, 
Admitting  then,  as  no  o  al   preaenl  I 

phenomenon    of    the    Theban    Colo 
vibration  of  the  air,  the  question  would  still  re  -ether,  as 

:-•  persons  persistentlv  -  the  jugglery  "I  t1  ,'  as 

the]  oed.     As  we  have  already  stated,  we 

rinced  tl.  not,     Let  it,  in  the  first  place,  b 

sidered  that  there  is  no  bidlng-place  >»r  secret  chambei    in  or 
•I  that   without    the   ai  -se,    it   seems 

impossible  that  the  Voice  of  Memnon  could   b< 

1  the  priests  really  possessed  any 

h  power  teutons  \  I  «^er- 

it  in  behall  ol  1 1 u ■  great  and  p  -of  those 

vhc  ifed    to   gain.      How   then   ooald 

explain  the  met  that  the  wife  of  a  Prefect  of  Egypt  waa 

make  two  visits  without  hearing  the  desired  sound  :  that 

like  manner  the  ronsort    of  :in    Kiupcror    came  tin   tin-  tir->t  ti 

leasure  and  at  the 
ment  ;  while  a  common  soldier  has  put  on  record  that  be  • 
the  privilege  no  less  than  thirteen  tunt 

i  date  upon 
Marcus  I  Ipiua  rrimianus,   l'i  ypt,  in  the  si. 

asulship  <>l  Septimius  Severus,  and  in  the 
194  J  and  the  restoration  «>t   the  Statue  was,  in  all   pre 
made  a  few  ycau  In   it-   mutilated  state,  the  lower 

ball  from  which   I  te  Voice  i  \\n*  part  ol 

monolith]   •  I,  or  mther  rebuilt, dial  lower  f 

11  bean  upon  it,  live  ranges  of  enormous  blocks  of  &t 
The  i  Del  of  tli      i  on  must  be  held 

ui  Emperor*!  alt  of  an  Em] 

Now  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  mi    limpi-:. 
Severus,  evii 
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record*  of  him  that  'he  carefully  examined  Memphis,  the  1' 

m ids,  the  Labyrinth,  sad  MJemnon.' 

Such  being  the  Eact,  ii  cannot  but  be  thought  surprising 
while  there  are  so  many  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the  Colossus 

commemorate  the  \isit  of  Hadrian,  not  a  single  one  appears 
to  commemorate  the  visit  oi  Severusa    As  is  argued   m   M. 

Lctronne,  there  is  only  one  explanation  that  ean  be  assigned 
satisfactory  or  sufficient  lo  account  for  the  omission — 
namelv,  to  presume  that  when  BeTerus  eame  to  the  Statue  it 
remained  obstinately  dumb.  These  inscriptions,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  never  put  up  when  ss  a  failure  in  the 

SOOnd,  unless  in  the  ease  when  the  first  failures  were  followed  by 
success. 

It  may  also  be  inferred,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the 
silence  of  the  Statue  in  the  august  presence  Was  the  cause  of  its 
reconstruction.     Severus  was  g  sincere  and  naloui  Pagan; 
he  lived    in   an   age  when    the  adherent-,  of   the   old    Mytholi 

alarmed  at  the  m  tf  the  I  !i  strove  hard   i 

public  confidence  and  favour.     It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  main  attempt  was  made  to  hold  Co  ;   ! 

as  a  worker  of  wonders  and   religious  teacher,  in  opposition  to 
our  Lord.      In  like   manner   the  Voice  ol    Mi  union,   as   a    Pa 
prodigy,  was  esteemed  s  conn  w  •         :  bristian  mirac 

The  priests    and    devotees,    as    M.  Boissier    puts  it.  would    as 

><  verus  that  SUlCe  .Memnon  even  in  his  mutilated  State  gave  hi*. 

Ig  often,  though  not  quite  so  often  as  he  ought,  his  \ 
Would  certainly  become   both   more  distinct   and  more  unfailing 
if  once    his   Statue  were  restored.      This   is    00    mere  vague  eou- 
i  re  of  the  popular  belie£      Seven]  of  the  inscriptions  mi  the 
base  express  or  implv  the  idea  that  Memnon,  \\  hen  entire,  •  ould 
Speak    in    language,    but  since   his   mutilation,    wai    reduced     0 
'Is. 
Hut  there  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  Em] 

might  be  orged.      I         Hence  of  the  statue  denoted  the  dis- 
pleasure nf  the  Gods.     Did  it  not,  then,  become  a  devout  wor- 
shipper, such  as  was  Severus.   to  •   step    for  reui" 
that  displeasure?     Should  he  not  appease  the  offended  deitj 
a  spleudid  reconstruction  of  his  Stal 

\  ielding,  perhaps — for  there  i  statement  01 

subject— t<>  some  such  representation-,,  tin    Emperoi   Bate  ord 
for  the  cost  I  \  id.      But    alas    lor   the    result!       In  his 

new  construction    be,    of  course,    filled    up   the  ancient  C 
and    in    consequence    silenced    Memnon    l«>i     ever.  con* 

tinned   to  rise  as  usual,  but  received  no  further  greetings   from 
her  son. 


rramitii:  Jem  Politic*. 


\\V  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  \  aried    fortune*,  the 

rise  and  the  fall,  of  this  celebrated  pi  'rased  ihaJI 

:uture  trai  -   in   his  Xile  boal  he  Dears  ths! 

majestic  monument,  shall  feel  that  he  owes  to  our  page*  a  taacr 

e  of  its  history,  ind  -\  warmer  interest  in  iu 

sorvry. 


AlT.  VIH.— 1.   1  slant  Revolution.  By  Frederic 

!>ohm.      London.  1874, 

;  Somatic   i Ml    He- 
format*  i  Karl  rucbi  "la, 

IT   is  now  more   than  half  a  since  a  great  English 

statesman,  i  ..nversant  above  most  of  his  compatriots  with 
Eoiopcm  ideas,  as  he  drew  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  mas: 
and    memorable    virn  if  his   right    to   jruide  the    pnh 

spoke  thus  : — 

>  It  is  p  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  contest  going  on  in  the 

i  between  the  spirit  of  unlimited  monarchy  and  the  spirit  of  on- 
bruited  democracy.  Between  these  two  spirit*,  it  may  be  said,  that 
strife  is  either  or  cofertly  at  work  thronghoot  the 

greater  portion  cd  It  is  frsjs,  ....  al*> 

farmer  periiii  in  kidney  is  then  ao  close  a  resemblance  to  thepreweml  at  in 

that  of  the  Reformation The  lion,  member  for  Westminster  he* 

observed,  that,  in  imitation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  the  proper 
place  for  this  country  iu  the  present  stale  of  the  world,  is  at  the  head 
of  free  nations  struggling  against  arbitrary  power.  Sir,  undoubtedly 
as  I  have  admitted,  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two 
■iods ;  forasmuch  as  in  both  «r  sec  a  co  "■»'<>*,  and  in  bom 

of  um»n    growing  ions,    whisk   established 

en   part*  and  classes  of  different   nations  a  stridor   roil— sue 
belong*    to   community   of    country.      It    is    t: 
I  formidable  truth — that  in  this  respect  the  two  periods  do  res* 
-\  other.     But,  though  there  is  this  general  similarity,  there  is  una 
which  mainly  distinguishes  the  present  time  from  the 

Elisabeth Klisabeth  was  herself  among  the  : 

:  the  authority  of  I  oft  wo  are  not  — -*tf* 

i  who  aro  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the  -  .nlimited 

monarchy.     We  have  fought  that  fight     We  have  taken  our  scat 
lots  long  ago  amumed  a  charoci  •  «mw  from  that 

'  those  around  k.- Let  us  be  ready  to  an'.-rd  refuge  to  the  sof- 

i  of  either  extreme  party  ;  bat  it  is  not  surely  oar  policy  to  become 

associate  of  either We  look  down  neon  those  struggle* 

from  the  poem  to  virion  we  have  happily  attained,  not  with  the  cruel 
delight  which  is  described  by  the  poet  as  arising  from  the  eontompU- 

tfasj 
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LgitAtious  in  which  tho  spectator  is  not  exposed  to  share,  hut 
with  on  anxious  desire  to  mitigate,  to  enlighten,  to  reconcile,  to  savo ; 
— by  our  example  in  all  cases,  by  our  exertions  where  wo  can  usefully 

interpose Grout  Britain  ....  1ms  Looked  before  and  after  .... 

has  assumed  the  attitude  and  the  attribute*  of  justice,  holding  high 

Itlie  balance  and  grasping,  but  not  unsheathing,  the  sword.' 
In  these  noble  ami  itateh  WBtom  m  the  oratoi   was  indeed 
Looking   before  and  alter;'   his  words  strike  the  ear  and   are  felt 
BJl  of  his  country  with  even  greater  force  in  1875  than 
in  1823. 
We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  an  admirable   lin. 
book    b\    an    English    writer,    who   is   separated    b 
from    Mr.    Canning's   influence  and    by  many  associations   from 
Mr.  Canning's  opinions   and    party.      When  we   call  to  mind 
the    peculiar    ecclesiastical   and    civil    position   of  Mr.    Frederic 

bohm,  who,  if  we   mistake   not,  is  a  member  of  the  So. 
of  Friends,  we  can  accord  nothing  l>ut  praise  to  the  most  kindly, 
oderate,  and  discriminating  tone  which  pervades' the  present 

small  work  equally  with  I  -is  and  more  ambitious  e.s 

00  '  The  Oxford  Reformers.' 

Different  as  they  arc  in  almost  all  other  respects,  there  is  in 
like  prominence  in  the  active  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  com- 
mencing nineteenth  century,  and  in   our  Quaker  country  hanker 

itndent  of  its  later  decades,  this  common  quality,  that  thej 

1 10th  survey  the  sixteenth  and  the  ninetei  ntury,  by  a  sort  of 

intuition,  particularly  on  the  political  side,  and  that  this  their 
point  of  view  is  a  markedh  English  OHO.  Mr.  Seeibobm,  trained 
00  such  an  opposite  model  of  taste  and  feeling  to  Mr.  Canning's, 
struck  with  the  contrasts  between  our  own  gradual  national 
erelopmient  and  the  tumultuary  agonies  of  neighbouring  States, 

styles  the  epoch  of  history  he  has  ondertaken  to  describe,  adopt- 
ing -'i  title  which  yet  manifestly  would  not  have  been  used   in 
this  connection  in  any  century  preceding  the  nineteenth,  '  The 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution.' 

Pit  is  our  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  these 
inples.      To    us  nothi  to   throw    more  light   00    the 

Imperial    and    Papal    movements    of    our    own    times — on,    for 

I  instance,  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  .Napoleons  and  o|  the  II 
Alliance   ami  its  later  imitations,  >>.  on   the   preparations 

I'm    and    the   results    from   the  \  atican  Council  and   the   iis< 
predominance  in  German)  of  the  Bohensofiern  :  further,  on  the 

history    of    England    as    a    separate    interest    in    Europ 
universal   affairs — than  a    careful  examination  of  corresponding 
appearances    in   the    sixteenth    centui).      No  doubt,   as    will   be 

seen 


1 1  Modern 

e  proceed,  there  is  much  u 
ittify  to  the numeroiu  changes  in  theint 
The  sixteenth  century,  h  and  wa 

might  biclude  also  the  seventeenth — had  fallen,  \:xn- 

.  date,  too  spc<  i.ill\  to  the 
his  undisputi  I  i  '!«•<!. 

nor  is  the  misfortune  without  its  compens  *ic»l 

cxmtxoveraialiats,  quite  excusably,  first  app  bold 

upon  the  land  :  and  worked  it  out,  an<\  b 

it  must  ho  allowed,  tor  their  requirements  mode,  relative  • 

I.t.iMv  exhaustive  report      Bill 
lions,  however  precise  and  painstaking,  ought  not   to   have  beCB 

final  l>v  political  and  literary  h 
their  excursions   into  this  ground,  have   far  too  aeldoBI    I' It  the 

.ten    traek    and    stra\ed      fit  I.I    aftel    bita   ol 
their  own    focus  and  opportunities,  to  try   l»\    their  proper  ' 
the  conditions  and  products  oi  the  region.     An  inquirer,  i 
estly  anxious  to  arrive  ;«t  the  real  position  of  civilh 

bow  onfruitl  actually  de- 

luding and  arbitrary,  ia  the  attempt  to  deal  with   I 
nt   be  has  before  him   as  consistently  and  I 

revolt    from    the    teaching   and    abuses    ol 

tions.     As  such  their  undertaking  did  not   then  present  itvlt 
'11,  though  it  did  to  some,  of  tin  it  leaden 

Itih   bj  those  who  regard  the  steps  of  those  leaders  not  nt 
i  turn  of  by  SOU  ih  —  by  thi  can 

be  commentary  of  sub 
impetus  and  goal — so  partial  and  insufficient  an  ap 
tii>n  will  .it  once  be  abandoned* 

It  was  a  stream  as  gigantic  and  as  irresistible  in  voh: 
ived  Of, WDJCh  WSS  in  fall  I  Tho<e  dissol 

anil   reconstructive  energies,  which   wmked   so   mightill    on 
inanity  in   WSPCCl  of  its   spiritual    expectations    and  DOBB) 

were  aa  potent  and  searching  in  relation  to  the  sources,  bases, 
i  lecuritaes  «>t  all  national  end  corpoi  err, 

and    in    relation    to   speech    itself,  and    all    ir  press,    aa 

sole  appliance  bj  means  --i  which  man,  a  tranai 

■   in   nature,  may  strive  to    fix   for  himi 
and  Com  1  hi*  inner  paesii  lis  piim>- 

,.   md    his  sympathies.      A  change  was  hurrying  throi 
ultimate  preliminary  phases    in 

whole  theon  of  the  highest  ideal— not  at  .-,1 

-of  hun  md  of  human  society.     We  must 

ask  1  iJce  a  rapid  retrospect, 
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b  glance  be  cast  bade  over  the  whole  put  of  Burope 

since     the    conquests    of    .Julius     (';rsar    and     the    preaehiii' 
Ulity    rlnwn    tn    about     the     en. I    of  tlfth    cento 

late    may   be    approximately    fixed,    at    which    othei 
infl  niie    into    Vigorous   aetion,    ami    the    notion    of    the 

supreme  value  of  discipline,  as  the  secret  of  public  ami  perst 
well-being,  prompts  and  explains  all  ti u  tena.    According 

to  it  was  planned  and  elected  die  fabric  oi  die  medieval  Roman 

Empire    am]    of    the    medieval    Catholic  CbUTCD.       The  Kiiij" 
ami  the  Pope  were  both  of  them  strictly  elective,  and  were  i 
of  them,   at    the    assumption   of  their  dignity,   and    all    through 
their  continuance    in    it.   invested    with    a    Divine    mission,    and 
confirmed  by  mictions  of  a  kingdom  other  than  the  kingdoms 

of  the  earth.       Thev   did    not,  in  tlu-orv.  owe    theii    plare    to  :mv 

i    blood,  or  any  unanimity   of  popular   suffi  I 
was  not  necessary   thai  there  should  appear  to  be  rewarded,  or 
there    should    be    readily    die  in    them,    ;tiiv    <■ 

tioasly  qualifying  virtues.     In  their  own  interpretation 
tin  ir  power,  and  by  the  consent  of  those  they  governed, 
power  was  sovereign    by  reason   of  a   superhuman   mandate 
in  coherence  with  a  transt  endentaJ   "    m  foment  of  the  universe, 
i  i  i   immutable.     Tlicv  stood  above  the  rest  ol 
men,  uplifted  and  upheld  by  omnipotent  hands;  neither  oft! 

i    have   an    equal   or   a    competitor.      In   the    one,  God    had 
bestowed  a  captain  mi  tin-  whole  congregation  ol   His  people; 

the  other,  lie  bad  sent  to  all    men    the  apustle  of    His  gOSpeL 

)eyond  the  iweep  and   i  these  two,  B  led  and 

indisputable  enUSSaziea,  men  were  out  of  rcaeh  of  (iod's  m>vern- 
leut  of  the  world.      An    Lmperor   or   I    Pope   acquired   an   awe 
i!  himself;  be    had    bceomc   an    implement    through    which    tin- 
finger  of  destiny  determined   the    laws  of  mankind  :   he  was  the 
repository  of  a  wisdom  and   a   will,  which    were    in    him    but    not 
OX  him  :   his  consecration   had  extended  the  scope  of  his  office  in 
the  universe  out   ol'  all  analogy    and   proportion    to  that    of   any 
itber  mortal. 
It  was  in  order  to  ^et    an   overmasterine;  motive  to  obed 
the  sceptre  and  the  crook  of  medieval  Rome  were  ado 
with  their  mysterious  and  talismanic  -  The  metropolis 

of  Europe  had,  in  truth,  oevei  wavered  from  her  oldest  methot 
lni  authority  had  always  surrounded  itself  with  the  attributes  of 
incontrovertible  majesty,  and  insisted  on  implicit  and 

snb-  And  thus   in    the  phraseology  ami  in  I  n  of 

Christendom,  in  its  predominating  institutions  lor  man} 

Roman  in  character  and   Latin  in  speech,  there  had  lived  mi  the 

principles 


Tii--  in  M<<(. 

ire  of  Heathen  antiqoil  force  I 

jimmi  i] ■!  te  deemed  berscli  oof  oat)    to 

quen  Id,  hut  r<>  ba  n  the  only  grandl)  niiccmmiu 

rVest   in  pacific 
could  plausibly   enough  affirm,  in  the  fait  I  ■    i 

snd  amasing seem  exploit: 

building  up.  in  the  midst  of  tl n  in  "l  Teutonii    I 

rism,  <.i  .1  noly  Roman  Empire,  and,  against  the  spell 
spirit  and  words  of  the  New  Testament,  ol  s  (  itbo 
Reman  Chosen  :  the  preservation  and  the   , 

impious   and   tremendous   pretensions   of  the   autocratic 
ar?og*ii<  |>omp  "'  Paganism  in  a  (  Ca*sar  and 

triply-crowned  \  [t  m  of  St.  Peter  I    In  that  ao  «!  i  flV-r* -^  ■ 
teemed  to  justify  the  means.     Under  authorities  i  id  lx 

thus  defined,  which,  as  thus  defined,  were  admittod  and  reeef 
nised,  could  not  the  final  organisation  of  humanity  Ik-  taken  in 
band  and  brought  about  ?    It  was  made  possible  to  pn 

•rid  infallible  prescriptions  of  conduct,  by  which  the  indi* 
dual  should  I  lied  to  mould  his  intellect  and 

bis  behaviour,    [twaamadepossibli  by  which 

sad  truth   might   be  minutely  w<  no  from 

which  the  remuneration!  of  good  and  the  dee  i  II  deed* 

oould  be  told  off  for  timi  ernity.     On  this  fount   i 

LVe  said,  the  whole  fei 
hierarchical  system.       The  mles  of  the  various  monastic  refor 
of  the  several   military  soch  ti  sis 

nances  of  secular  chivalry,  and  the  codes  ol  guilds 
Indet,  are  I-  del  of  submi  ■§*■ 

embracing,  fixed   and   settled,  external  law.  which    relieves  him, 
who  conform*  to  it.  from  the  conflict  with  self  and  with  circutn- 
Itaocas,  and  whose  appointment  and  right   it   is 
the  must  sell-* -onscious,  insroepecrfve,  and  aspiri 
was  made     Tbeii  >r  by-paths  had  bi 

'-I k    was    ready    lor    them.      Tin  the 

■■>  of  Bouillon,  01  iux, 

•in-  glare  snd  mart)  r  i 
long  as  the  struggle  with  barl  me  an 

Oremost  lal>our  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  man  was  tfc 

•  Tlio  aaiuo  ]■  iodic  ecmi-cpiritUAlist  actni-matexi*]i 

wl.ii  b  Hudruu  to 

-i»ly  pn.'wu  more  c»m,  iu,  to  c,  I 
ipccii 

,ilitt«t  P»po.  <uniii«  TOkml 
H.  Tcoiun  do*  |  uttrnV 
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Kuropc  was  glad  '  and  support 

temporal  and  spiritual  system  alike,     Against  bwbarism  tl 

was  furnished  a  military  leader  and  the  onh  chance,  :it  a  strait, 
of  a  .s 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 < •< j n -s,  < -c } 1 1 1 ] > 1 1 1 •  * 1 1 f  and  a  common  plan  "I  defence  over 
the  whole  continent  And  by  a  lonely  and  weary  preacher  of 
repentance  in  the  wilderness,  BBrroanded  by,  and  feeling  his 
helplessness  among,  unreasoning  and  obdurate  savages,  the 
supernatural  claims  and  anwarrantahle  interpositions  would  nof 

illy  be  canvassed,  .a    in  ,mv  ot'  their  practical    i  |irc- 

hended,  of  thai  \  Lsibl  eh  from  whose  local  habitation  he 

■was  a  voluntary  though  regretful  exile,  whose  image  he  could 

idealise  ami  idolise  only  iu   his  memory  and    his  dreams,  whose 

Dapha  he   enlarged   and   hallowed,  but   never  celebrated   or 

QJoyecL      1  Specially,    it   one    is  to    understand    at    all    QOW    the 

dt  thought  we  have  sketched  could  continue,  must  one  Ivw-p 

prominently  before  oneself  what  mav  be  Called  the  foreign  policy 

(or  three  centuries  of  Europe;  one  must  remember  how  real 

was  the  enmity,  how  unahating  the  dread,  o£  Islam,  ho*  by  the 
incessant  and  Unoompromiaing  challenge  a  declaration  was 
provoked  and  demanded  of  tin  I  oitj  d  be  faith  and  in  hei 
armies,  o|  (  hristendom,  how  every  superstition  of  the  priest,  how 
every  propensity  of  (he  soldier  worked  itself  into  toe  general 
in,  how  congenial  and  enticing  the  Crusades  proved  to  the 
emotest  and  si  Oi  ktlies  in  whirl]  i hey  were  proclaim* 

d ready  with  the  dawn  of  the  thirteenth  century  something 
m-  the  breeze  of   uioilem  days  VSJ    La    the  Sir.       The  dillh  ulties 

\  hii  h  overwhelmed  his  successors  had  to  be  encountered  by  the 
real    eCG  Ifhoss    history    Qlll    the    first    years   of    thai 

entury.    The  headings  of  the  chapters,  into  which  the  [ate  Dean 

.  Paul's  separated  his  account  of  the  pontificate  ol  I 
II.,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the   magnitude  of  the  struggl 

|t0   the   meshes  of  which   the    Pope   cast    himseh  OOent 

lid  Spain,'  '  Innocent,   and   I'Vanee,*  '  Innocent    and    the  laiipire,' 

Innocent    and    Kn-rland,'   '  Inn-Tent    ami    the    East,'   '  Innocent 

and    the  Anti-S.ieetilot.dists.'      The    liishop  ol'   I{or:  ,  v  is. 

wherevex  it  manifests  itself,  in  opposition  to  the  strength  of 
nations,  and,  within  nations  and  for  individuals,  new  fountains 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  life  begin  to  spting  up,  where  the 
Supreme  Pont  ill  has  not  blessed  the  source  nor  even  struck  the 
i..  And  indeed  those  remarkable  displays  within  the  Church 
of  the  highest  flight  of  ascetic  devotion,  with  a  description  of 

! which  Dr.  Mile  hided  his  narrative  of  [nnocannrnle — 

Mendicant  Orders    «wece  ill-omened   in  their  sudden  ami 
self-stimulated  spn  EBgard  to  them  sonm  apprehension  and 

suspicion  was  not  foreign  to  the  Pope's  mind,  th<  in 
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COBZIQ  of  time  ally  themselves  to  ml  inquiries 

oiuustent  with  the  scheme  «•!  the  P 
reason  w«!c  betaking  themselves  to  humble  and  common  an 
afiect£ona  whii  b  it  had  before  been  held  laudable  to  rei 
deaden,   interests  which  were  essentially  narrow    and   ham 

wed    themselves    above    the    surface,    invited    and    i 
notice,  encouragement,  and   rare,  and   the 
an  aodetence  overflowing  with  satisfactions  and  endowed 
not  only  with  a  tenderness  for  the  associations  that   mode  it  up. 
but    also  with   a  passion    for   further  progress   surpassing  wit 

;tements,  which   had  accompanied  the  glowing  visions  and 

ompensed  the  stern  renunciations  to  which  the  old 
hail  directed  the  world  lor  guidance  and  safety.     The  fronl 
ofldngdi  'i  med,  national  pal 

towns  H-civ  increasing  in  number  and  size.     Within  their eia 
walls  those  last    reared  a   new  class  of  population,  fostei    ' 

e  of  commerce  and  charters,  discovered  fresh  sphen 
dustry  and   manufactures,  and   modified   the   whole   chai  M 
the  government  of  countries.     The  most  damaging  evident 
the  clumsiness  and  inapplicability  of  the  old  c  *twn 

was  forthcoming    as   often    ss   the  appeal    to   that    system 
made.     Tin-  '  Bann'  of  the  Empire,  even  the  '  [nterdici  '  i  I 
Church,  was  an   awkward    instrument  of  punishment  ;    there  wu 
ioi  lolling  how  the  blow  might  recoil  ;   it  touched  no  li 
the  one   hand    the   unruly  vassal,  tin-   court- life    of   a    few  print* 
and  knights,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  herd   of  serfs,  wli 
meekly  under  the  nndeviating  injustii 

roused    the    pride    and    inspired    the   resentment    of  opulent  wul 
int^ligent  communities,  which  had  learnt  to  distinguish  ' 
the  affairs  of  their  city  and   those  of  the  larger  commonwealth, 

I  between  the  public  obligations  ol  monarchies  and  thi    i 
morals  of  kings.     The  experience  of  these  bodies  had  aJrewb 
led  them  to   value   usages  and  exemptions  which   implied  - 
licence  of  opinion  and  conversation;    a  polity    of    neutral 
where  definite  inducements  to  the  contrary  did   not    offer  *. 
selves,  had  born  the  primary  principle  of  those  contractual  i 
which    had    led    them    in    their   experiments    hitherto   in    self- 
government   ami   sell-aggrandisement  ;   they  had   nothing   to  tlo 
with  a  quarrel  unless  or   until    they  had  made    it    their  .. 
they  could   resolutely  determine    not    to   allow   themselves   to  be 
the  chief  sufferers  for  offences  committed  neither  by  thea 
I  bail  in-half. 

To   watch,   within  the  See   of  Rome's  Fast  i    and 

the  misty  area  of  the-   Empire,  the  rise  of  natio  ntna 

and   of  keen-witted    and   grasping  mcrcanl 

neat 


i  uak-up  of  the  map  of  Europe  into  clearly  markc<l 
territorial  divisions  with  new  and  conspicuous  sites  of  general 
and  particular  administration,  is  alter  all  to  observe  only  the 
superficial  symptoms  of  what  is  going  on. 

With  the  fate  of  the  universal  State  and  Church  was  involved 
the  fate  of  the  universal  idiom.  Rapidly,  when  the  borders  ofa 
land  or  district  were  definitely  drawn,  the  common  'patois*  hid 
purified  and  ennobled  itself,  and  become  the  organ  of  interpre- 
tation for  every  ingredient,  even  lor  the  most  delicate  and  evan- 
ut  elements,  in  the  bearing  and  character  of  the  people.  And 
the  rule  ami  censorship  in  literature  passed  from  the  clerk  to 
the  layman;  literary  taste  became  secular  and  local  Joinville 
and  Wolfram  von  Kschenbach,  Dante  and  Chaucer  our 

typical  and  early  names — signalise  the  moment  at  which,  an 
the  contest,  the  living  languages  entered  into  rivalry  •.. 

the  dead  language!  ;  these  authors  mark  the  breadth  of  the  line* 
of  demarcation  between  the  several  chief  dialects  of  modern  civi- 
lisation ;   they  exemplify,  how  melodious,  how  picturesrpie,  how 

11 — above  the  measure  of  the   great   classical   masterpiee 
antiquity — with  scntimpnt,   how  capable  of  Htttained    grandeur 
and  graceful  variety  was  the  profane  and  vulgar  speech  01  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and   EnglflDaj  in    the   thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

centuihs.    The  individual  im  addressed  in  words  familial 

iim,  the  scenes  and  customs  reproduced  were  those  among  which 
be   moved,  he  came   with  every  lin«-  that    he   lead  or   listened  to 
hi  ideas  which  had  striven  within  himself  towards  utteram 
■  and   sentences  which,  half  turned  and  polished,   he 
umsclf  manipulated,  he  could  trace  with  delight  each  fresh  form 
and     ingenious    application    which    enriched     the    volume    and 
meaning  of  his  mother  tongue.      A  suitable  medium  of  co-op 
tiou  and  correspondence  was  not  long  wanting  to  this  world  of  new 
ughts   and    new  vocabularies.      The   invention   of  printing 
placed    unsu  opportunity  I    H   thin    the    power   of  each 

writer;   brought  every  original  mind,  which  availed  itself  ot 
aid.  before  an  audience  of  intellects;  multiplied,  made  tangible 
and  public  propertv,  and   threw  into  the  cheapest  market  all 
messages  OX   genius  and    inspiration.      The  spread  of  hook-, 

i  Wider  than  the  Law  01  the  Kmpire  or  the  Faith  of  Rome. 
With   the   machinery  of  the   Press   neither  the  i  of  official 

supervision   nor  the  subtleties  of  spiritual  direction    could  I  i 
A  book  could  reprove  and  govern  a  life  battel  than  amagistn 

»uld  extort  and  keep  a  secret  better  than  a  conh-sm.  Seen 
mi  one  side  of  them,  in  what  mav  be  called  their  physical  his- 
tory, their  articulation,  their  organisation,  their  grammar.  1 1n- 
modern    languages,    some    more,   some   less,    were  ,bl\ 

2  N  2  indebted 
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the   language  of  Rome.      This  they  could 
But,  as  we  have  pointed  "ut.  the)  also  embodied  thr  aw 
opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  -i  age  an 

Conetantme,  and  to  consecrated  Medieval  1  >  I 

one  moi  tter,  Roman,  the 

languages   in    their    beet    momenta    have    been   i|uirke»ed 
revived  bj  tin-  spiril  of  Greee       '  ■"■QFL 

ftha  fifteenth  century,  thai  the  life  becotn. 
the  object  oi  Ufe  of  eel  Mis 

respect,  of  p  istinctness  and   personal  itisul  wrr 

the  family  and  Bocietf  would  be  developed  foi 

lence,  the  liberty,  and   the  growth  of  the  individual,  i 
where  on  the  free  ami  unrestrained  play  of  the 
mnmnl    activit)    of   individuals    would    depend  -us 

political   enthusiasm-    that  such  a   Life  bad  been  In 
the    world,  that    it    had    been    that    G  ;  J  reek    C*1 

enfranchisement  of  soul  produced  in  the   individual  by  I 
sciousness  of  his  own  u  language  and  lit 

1>\  "the  acquisition   of  a  new    tradition    linking   his 
those  of  Hellenic  heroism   and   philosophy, 
expression   in  be  Renaissance.      V<  in 

contemplation  of  the  pangs  of  ttuvtyrdoi  the  probation!  < 

purgatory  or  of  t:  irors  of  the  Day  ol  .lui 

to  Idndli  long  wasi 

chief  concern  bo  devote  bia  talents  to  illuminate  the 
and  miracles  of  saints,  and  to  deepen  the  reverence  of  tr 
penken  ill  be  the  pi  inrinal 

art.  bnl  to  the  artist  the  employment  of  his  art  and  I 
the  Church   ceased    to  mean  the   same   thing.      It    is  thr 
charm  of  youth  and  loveliness  ami  sunshine,  the  wife  or  < 
of  a  favourite  of  fortune,  that  In   depict*,  the  modesty  of  rnaide 

',  the  happy  rapture  of  ma 
ment  of  homage  and  wealth*      Or  his  i  urio>ii\  broods  over  sol 
man.  who  has  gone    his  own   WUJ   and  made  i,d   place 

this  world  for  himself.     Toil,  doubt,  the  distant   prospects  € 
lurk  in  ■  student*!  tare,  or  yet  morefreq  >' pointer 

throws  his  n  i  mellowest  lights  upon  the  complacent  and 

ified  featon  i  oi  the  merchant  or  the  senator. 

.ire  and  Church,  what  meanwhile  became  of  them  ? 
The   Emperor   had    fallen    in  with  the   times.      His  auth 
bad  gone  on  growing  more  j  ns  more 

palj  tual.      Kvcry  where  lie  was  t 

and   mokes  oi  ai  I  I  dignitarv.    Since 

mid  'irtecnth  centuri  be  had  scare-  mx-arrd 

in  Italy.      rheCnUM  poem,  Henri 

nth. 
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Seventh,  had  an  exceptional  ambition  ami  a  turbulent  progress. 
The  Bight  of  bin  awakened  revolt  at  Milan  ami  at  Brescia.     He 

had  to  fight  Eos    In-,  passage  ihrou^h    the   street!  of  Rome,  the 

approaches  to  St  Peters  were  kept  against  him.    The  journey  was 

to  him.     He  died  at  Siena,  as  the  tale  runs,  of  that  poisoned 

cup  with  which   Italy  has  so  often  paralysed  the  mailed    ;i .1 

her  conquerors.     He  found  a  tjuiet  grave  iii  the  one  constant!? 
Imperialisl  city,  Pisa.    And,  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
nturv.  the    Emperor  bad  been   a   stranger  also  to  Germany. 
Bohemia  or  Einnearj  wu  the  residence  of  the  so-called  Kin.  ■ 

Romans.     AU>ert    II.,  as    Emperor,    never  set  foot    in   the 
Qerman  Imperial  territories.     Frederick   111.  W8fl    10  seen 

in  them  during  seven-and-twentv  years.  The  Imperial  title  had 
plainly  lost  its  significance,  as  much  to  the  man  who  bore  it  as 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  emperors  themselves  were  mastered 
by  the  local  attachments  and  the  home  ties,  which,   as  we  have 

observed,  were  gaining  such  atrength  m  politics  as  in  leu. 

the?   lost    their  special    conscience,    the    sense   of  an    impart!  d. 

Universal,  sacred  relation,  and  tin  themselves  up  to  the 

i  qniaitton  of  patrimonial  estates  and  th<'  foundation  of  families. 

The   Emperor  Charles   IV.,    the    most    generous    ruler    mid    the 

ihrewdest  and  most  strenuous  statesman  in  the  interval  between 
fall    of  the    I  lohenstaufen   and    the    election   of   his   gfl 

namesake,  Charles  V.,  wasoccup'xd  primarily  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  hereditary  domains.    \V  ithin  specific  limits,  as  a  petty 

lovereign,  and  for  circumscribed  and  persona]  objects,  he  made 
>r   himself  an    enviable    and   durable  place.      He    is   surnamed 

■the  Father  of  Bohemia.'     Be  has  beside*  been  styled,  thongfa 

the  phrase  carries  with  it  no  adequate  description  01  the  callous- 
I  iiidillerenee  of  his  demeanour,  'the  Stej>-father  of  tAC 
Empire.'  The  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  Charles  IWs  BUI 
a  sympathetic  and  cultivated  man,  a  soldier  lull  of  the  knight- 
errantry  of  the  bvgone  middle  ages,  a  prince  connected  by  mar- 
riage and  diplomacy  with  the  South  and  West  more  than  with 
lie  East  of  Europe,  who  by  himself  and  by  others  was  supposed 
to    care    morn    for    ideal    position    than    lor  definite    profit,   who 

to  be  the  pacificator  oi  Germany  and  the  .-obiter  of 

Europe,  jet,  after  all,  never  looted  out  upon  DJUVeraa]  '  hristen- 
loin  except  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  ducal  line  of  which 
be  came,  and  to  get  endowments  and  to  obtain  votes  lor  his 
rrandaon,    its  heir.      He  was   prepared   at   any  time  to  HU 3 

lis  Empire  to  his  Efouse,  be  whs  altogether  ■  waved  and  per- 

meated  by  a  domestic  and  selfish  motive,  his  mind  had  always 
the  drift  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion — in  an  address  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  at  Freiberg  in  14'Jo — he  once  allowed  to  rush  into 

words. 
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words.     Lombard  y,   he  said,   hud  betrayed,  and  Germany 
forsaken   hint.      Then    might  come   on 

take  bill  •  released  from  the  oath  he  had  sworn  at  Frank- 

furt.    He  had  obligations  toward  the  Empire,  bat  I  *  i  «*  first  duty 
was  toward  the  Lino  of  Austria. 

Europe  and  Germany  could  do  and  did  do  without  such 
emperors.  Anyhow,  the  shadow  was  more  desirable  and  eren 
more  serviceable  than  the  substance  ;  when  the  more  majestic 
emblems  of  Imperial  power  had  Ion  sssed  an 

ties  and  ■  •nrumbranees,  tliere    remained  a  certain   lepal   and  con- 
rentional,  if  auti(|uarian,  usefulness  in  the  Imperial  seal. 

The  Teutonic  race  in  its  original  home,  10  the  immense  and 
formless  Germany,  has  appreciated  in  all  apes  more  readily  an<l 

■  1 1 lt  1 1 1  v  than  :ui\  other  rare  noble  a 

it  has  often  lent  its  whole  self  for  a  generation  to  the  pro) 
of  a  religious  or  military  hero.  But  it 

long,  it  has  iirvir  wanked  together  al  all,  except  wil  •  ••ath 

upon  it  of  some  great  champion  of  liberty  in  tl 
the  bond  of  a  common  speech  and  Literatim  cut 

t:  it  has  no  abiding  incentive  or  need   in  tie 

ional    unity  or  political    nil:  It  was  already  the  roost 

sub|  ICO  in    Europe.      Its   theology  had    already  unlit 

Itself  from  shrines  and  dogmas;  its  poetry  hatd  I 

prescnce-chamlier  for   the  ill    and    the  tare. 

The  true  lil»'  of  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  ■  'hose 

which   follow,  la  the  life  oi    the  cities  on  bei   chii  —of 

Mainz,    Augsburg,    Strassburg,    Kolmar,    Niiroberg,    K< 
L  lm  ;  it  took  voice  in  M        i    Eckbart,  in  John  Tauler,  in  thr 
writer  of  the   'Deutsche   Tbei  ind    In    the  I  the 

metres  and   hannoniei  more  than  in  the  words,  of  the  Master- 

The  I  ierm.on  philosopher   or  divine  was 
M\-ri<  :   and  in   lower  and   ordinary   circles,  in   workshop   and 
wineshop,  Musi,    had  ev.n  then,  as  S  fine   iiHtirn  t  and   an  intri- 
art.  attuned  the  temperament  sod  invaded  th.  4  an 

p  ople 

•    had    been    the    fate  of  the  Papacy?      What   survived   as 
the  products  of  the  I  and  the  supremacy  of  a  G 

VII.  and  an  Innocent    111.?      Where,  in  the  foui 

'-•11  we  look  prints  of 

i -salted  figure,  the  Medieval  Pope?     Where  an 
old  I  tbe<  ild   titles  ap  •  are 

friend  of  DamianJ  and  toe  pupil  of  Bernard  ? 
Where  is  the  loft]  preacher — to  whom  God  himself  bears  witness 
in  the   soul  and  by  the   mouth   of  assembled  Kurope — of  a  1 
War,  by  which  t  re  of  <  "hrist  is  to  be  regained  and  the 

kingdom 
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of  his  Redeemed  setup?     Where  is  the  Patriarch  of 
the  West,  the  blameless  shepherd  of  thr  chosen  flock,  the  Mi>- 

I-  of  the  Gentiles,  thirsting  for  conversions  and  sreloon 
martyrdom,  the  patten]  of  i sheritj  and  humility,  'the  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God'?      In   those   times  siuh   a    pel 

i  ,\\  at  we  might  search  fax  him  now.  As  an 
effective  force  and  principle  in  European  life,  the  monastic  and 
apOStollG    Papacy    was    gmM    as    absolutely  as    the    military    and 

chivalrous  Empire. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  various  stages   of  the  changes  in 

the  character  and  hnpressivenesi  of  the  Boa  of  Home.     The  first 

stage  is  marked  hv  its  conflict  with  the  Swabian  emperors  and 

iga.     In  tl  ,le  the  popes  placed  do  particular  reliance 

OH  the    sword    of  the  Spirit,    thev  taught  like    temporal    princes 

•with  the  weapons  btrnished  by  polil  ii  si  arafi  and  bom  irell-stored 

arsenals.      They  fomented   animosities  of  race,  dynastic  hatreds* 
personal  jealousies;  they  proclaimed  campaigns,  bestowed   i 
rinces,    bartered    kingdoms.      Thev  were    implicated    in    all    the 
intrigues  of  Italian  factious;   their  eminence  among  the  republics 

and  principalities  of  tlie  peninsula    was   enhanced    I BSion 

to  ami  arrangement  with  the  unscrupulous  avarice  "I  France. 
lo  maintain  his  prerogatives  and  privileges,  the  head  of  the 
Church  stooped  to  the  worst  devices  of  malignant  despotism,  to 
Cruelty,  rapacity,  treachery.  He  could  cyeu  persuade  himself, 
snd  soon  there  were  sufficient  facts  to  boa  him  out,  that  his 
free  action,  OB  behalf  of  Christianity  and  in  the  room  of 
Apostles,  depended  upon  there  being  racks  and  dungeons  tor 
bote  who  were  committed  to  his  own  Immediate  episcopal 
tome,  as  BD  estate  OI  ■  levenue,  rather  than  I  entre  of  the 

evangelisation  of  the  world  ;  Italy,  as  a  tempting  sppendage  to 
the  landed  wealth  of  the  See,  absorbed  his  interest,  matched 
away  the  on  so  dear  and  distinct   to  his  predecessor 

the  isles  waiting  for  I  ing,  of  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 

heathen. 

The   second  stage    in    flu    degradation   and    impotence    of  the 
Holy  See  is  fixed    in   the  course  of  its    political  rival iv  with  the 

ench  monarchy,  in  one  generation  the  confidant  and  helpn 

ill  the  next    the  foe  of  Koine.      The   advantage  foil  to  the  French 

rim.      The  memory  of  BoPlfaCB  V'lll.  was  blasted,  the    U 
of    the    Church     Militant,     the    Order    of    the    Temple    was    dis- 
banded,   a    habitation   was    allotted    to  the   Supreme   Pont  ill"  on 
this  side  of   the  Alps  near  the  confines  of  the  King  of  1  rai 
dominions,    under    the    control    of    his    family    authority. 
gilded    exile    in   Avignon    is    branded    in    the    shamefulh 

tn   ecclesiastical   hi  group  of  voluptuous  a 

old 
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old   mpii    lived    like   the   reprobati  » »l>sr< 

ic  cult.     But  there  was  still  a  l<  I    in. nc  i 

descent  reserved  fox  the  Papacy.     Afterthc  Babylonish  C  i 

the  Schism.     The  last  days  of  the  oltl  downfall  "1  civili 
.    in   Europe  had   their   parallel,  tin-  vices  of  thi 
Caesars,  the  contentions  of   Imperial   Pretenders.       Th- 
in.., then-  v\itc  tin.''-  PopM  Bl 

More  than  a  century  is  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
Popes  of  the  Secession  sod  of  the  Division.  And  when  agsia 
there  was  a  single  Pope  and  he  had  returned  to  Rome,  it  was  to 
introduce  nearly  immediately  another  ai  ely  less  scandalous 

phase    of    priestlv    misrule    and     sell-seek ing.       The    I 
St.    Peter    was    henceforth    mainly    indebted    to   senatorial 
princely    Italian    houses    for    its   traditions,    its    morals,    and    its 
npants  ;  t>>.  for  example,  the  line  of  the  (  olonna,  that  of  Savoy. 
and   that   of  the   Piccolomini.      The  era   soon    b 
might  be  ityled   Macchiavellian   Sacerdotalism:    of  po   I 
of  unblushing  nepotists  Bitch   as   SixtUS  IV.  and  Alexander  VI 
or  of  men    like   a  Julius   11.,  patron    of  sculptors   and    j 
and  eaptain  of  merccnarii 

Thus,  though  names  remained,  had  the  spirit  deps 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman  Church ;  the  (In 
indeed  di  iarther  than  the  Empire,  if  we  consider  bos 

an  institution  it  had  been  planned  and  how  in  the  iows 

administered.     What  stronger  proof  could  be  (riven  "t 
dency  to  localise  and  individualise,  and  of  the  lengths  to  ■ 
thai    tendency  had   gone,  than  is  afforded    by  the  spectacle.  n<* 
merely  of  an  Emperor,  who  is  practically  turned   into  a   nntiuoai 
sovereign,  hut  of  a  Pope,  who  is  a  sceptic,  whose  tastes 
the  way  of  military  engineering  or  of  elegant  1 
political  adventurer,  not  shrinking  on  an  emergency  to  use  • 
or  poniard,  with  an  eye  mainly  to  marriages  and  independences 
for  his  kindred,  for  his  own   offspring.     From  the  pro 
Christianity — the  observation  might  seem  hard  I  v  necessary — the 
Papacy  bad   long  been  dissociated.     To  develop  thi 
historically  would    be  a    most    interesting    task,    but    on< 
would  lead  us  too  far  astray  from   our  main  inquiry.      It  is  si 
eient  to  state  that  we  should  have  to  follow  the  history  of  that 
progress  not  at  Avignon,  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  univcrsiti 
I'aris,  Oxford,  and   Prague,  in  the      prt  sen 
national  churches,  in  the  expression  of  national  convictions  and 
needs  at  great  European  Synods.     Not  names  of  Popes,  I 
write  them  advisedly,  names  like  those  of  U'i.  lit.  and; 

I  luss  express  the  religious  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  fourth 
and   fifteenth   centuries.      'The  voice  of  such  a  man's  l  we 
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was  as  the  de;'  it  spoke  out  of  the  depths  of 

a  people's  premeditated   resolve,   it  was  big  with  warning  and 

phecy  concerning  tin-  further  course  of  Christian  < 
existence. 

At  this  halting-spot   in   our   inquirs.  tl<-   consideration  which 

to  us  presents  itself  must  forcibly   is  one  which,  as  we  have 
■■i  l,  appears  tohaTebseo  much  lost  tight  of,  especially 

by  our  English  Protestant  historians,  to  whom  everv  modern 
ecclesiastical  and  religioni  sentiment  appcari  to  spring  up  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Ix-jrinning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Our 
feeling,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  put  it  into  a  rather 
teal  form,  miirlit  prompt  the  assertion  that  the  sixteenth 
century,  s<>  familiar  t"  us  under  the  term  the  Centurj  "i  the 
Reformation,  could  with  equal,  if  not  with  more,  appropa 

receive  the  title  of  the  Century  of  the  Reacfion.  As  I  moment 
in  general  history,  as  a  moment  in  the  growth  ■•!   politics  and 

Christianity    in    Kurope,   its   peculiar  aspect   is,    we   repeat,   the 

result  of  an  unexpected  and   nolent  attempt  to  suppress  and 
rwhelm  the  continuous   evolution  of  national  life  ami  the 

advance  of  the  individual  in   freedom    ol    intellectual  and  locial 

self-reliance.    I  barles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  in  relation  t.»  sevi 

Ceding  centuries   of   European   opinion,  dogma,   and  statcsman- 
ship,   are    great   reactionary   leaders;    the   opposition  to  them    is 
tlv.    as   we   should  say   nuw-a-days,    not    revolutionary 
Inn  constitutionaL 

Charles  Wand  Leo  X.  were  embodiments  of  nowlty,  dis- 
turbance, and  danger.  Let  us  recall,  at  a  hasty  glance,  the 
personality  and  the  eircu instances  of  each  "t  them. 

In  an  hour  when  luxury  and  ornament  ami  costly  gems  and 
precious  metals  had  their  fullest  meaning  in  Italy,  a  son  of  I 
well-known  Florentine  house  of  pa1  Lerchantl  bad  readied 

the  Papal   throne.     For  a  hundred  yi  house  had  be 

creeping  up  the  ascent  to  power  at  Florence  and  at  Rome. 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  the  banker  of  Pope  John  XXIII., 
at  Constance  during  the  Council  he  had  established  a  World- 
Wide  mercantile  connection,   at  Florence  he   had   Ingratiated 

himself  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  popuhu  e.  Cosmo,  (iio- 
vanni's  son,  succeeded  to  his  fortune  ami  maxims.  Banished 
Jul  a  while  from  Florence,  the  business  of  the  city  departed  with 
him  to  Venice.  He  was  sent  for  back.  Though  outwardly  an 
Unconcerned  spectator  of  public  transactions,  be  thenceforward 
held  the  rudder  of  the  State.  Unruly  intellect*  he  turned  into 
the  paths  of  literature  ami  art.  His  XttGUej  and  the  soldiery  of 
lis    friend,    Francesco    Sforva,   the    leading    condotti.  r<     .1    the 

epi- 
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epoch,    maintain*  Peninsula; 

ked  now  Venice,  now  Milan,  now  tin-  I'ojm*. 

no's  grandson  was  Lorenao  the  Magnificent,     To  the  secon 
ion  ol   Lorenzo — who  bore  an  Ancestral   name,  Gie  wras 

promieed  hi  hi*  thirteen;  Cardinal'!  hat.     This  C»i.>- 

\;mni  become  the  Pope  Leo  X.     He  was  the  typical   mai 
Ins  race.     The  age  in  which  be  lived  is  often  called  after  bank 
Hi-   mi  tin*  featliest  anil  the   luckiest  of  a  family,  in  all  tie- 
incuts   lecoad  to   none  in  dexterity    of  eve  and   touch,  plied 

bed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  continent.      V 
was  there  a  patronage  of  art,  hut  there  nas  notably  also  a  skilled 
and  far-reaching  diplomatic  facility 

may  be  attached  than  the  epithel  '  fhfedicean.'    Witness  here  —out 
of  many    -two  more  names,  tii.it  of  Pope  I 

gland  and  Henry  \  111.  consulted  and  at  length  defied,  and 
thai  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Prance,  who  swayed  the  delih 
of  three  kings  in  whom  herblood  ran.  making  of  them  |> 
the  stock  of  the  Medici  rather  than  of  that  of  Valois.      (  riovantti 
6W  Medici   is  not  far  from  being  as 
character  among  popes  as  Cosmo  de'  Medici  ami 

Lorenzo  de1  Medici  among  demagogues.     Accom 
;i  large  scheme  did  he  rule,  and  how  considerable  were,  after  all, 

achievements]     He   whs  invited   to  arbitrate  betwei 

Umpire    and   Venice.       Leo  X..  uiiiirmed    ;ni<l    unprotected,  a 

out  and  met  Francii  I.,  t  rictoriona  and  elated  enen  Jmh 

rl  j  as  Leo  1.  had  mel  ic     He 

acquitted  himself  as  the  acutest  politi-  -\  :    the  P 

Waa  Once   BOra   a   powerful  hierarch   beyond   the  Alps; 
mental    law    of   Prancis*   kingdom,   the   IV 
bulwark  of  Galilean  liberties,  was  abrogated  ;  the  concord 
1516  between  the  Kim:  and  1>  the  !l«>i    5 

v  bile  it  overrode  the  dei  at  count 

the  Pope  was  to  have  again  appellate,  unimpeachable 
"\i  lurches    of    France.      Lea    had    further    and    gfai 

-   in »t  indeed  ol  extending  the  Faith  (for  the  evident 
i    that  he  had   any  know1 

put  an)  treat  in  it  i.  bnt  ox  making  more  popular  and 
aywbere  preaching,  the  fame   of   I* 

and    its    Lord.       A    similar    ambition    tO    his    has    01 

repeated  itself  in  history.      1 

dist  the  same  everlasting  re 

the  tame  rVemesii  awaited  Pope  Lao  X..  the  Bmperor Jastuuu, 

and  King  Solomon  «»i  Israi  L     Under  the  sneces 

of    moital    monarchs  the  Jewish    kingdom    was    parted    asunder. 
Tin  r    Justinian's  death   the  Lombards   ov< 

It«ly, 
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Italy,  where,  far  an  instant,  he  had  restored  Impciialj  rod 

the  dmrcfa  .)ii>iirii.iii  bad  erected  .it  Constantinople  ami  dedicated 
to  the  Divine  Intelligence,  in  which  he  flattered  himself  he  had 
blifthed  the  Patriarchate  of  an  undivided  empire  anil  thi 
visible  centre  of  the  true  religion,  is  now  a  Turkish  mnscjue. 
The  building  of  the  temple  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  OJ 
St.  Peter  at  Rome  bj  the  pre-eminently  cautious,  judicious, 
enlightened,  and  happy  among  all  the  Popesoi  the  Kcnaissam  c, 
for  whose  purposes  I'rovideme  mi  been  thought  to  ! 

granted  peculiar  gifts  to  such  architects  as  Kafael  and  Michael 
Ang<'l<>,  nas  the  direct  and  immediate  occasion  of  the  most 
complete  and  irretrievable  in  the  whole  series   of  political  and 

lesiastical  disruptions. 

When  the  stranger  from  CJennany  or  England  in  this  nine- 
teenth century — this  century  of  so  many  recom  ili.itious  ami 
recombinations — visits  Rome,  he  can  rouse  within  himself  some- 
thing responsive  to  the  half  Periklean,  half  I  lildebrandine  dai  - 

dreams  o?  Leo  X.     Per  miles,  whether  he  comes  or  goes,  by  the 

way  of  the  tea  and  by  the  way  of  the  heights,  he  has,  catching 
his   first  and  departing    look   toward*,  o\<  r-.u<  hing  his  first  and 

departing  recollection  of,  the  Eternal  City, 
•  Michael  Angelo's  Dome,  that  had  hung  the.  I'anthcon  in  Heaven.' 
He  can  understand  i  fcbeMedicean  project  of  gorgeous 

pilgrimages  to  a  shrine  of  classical  and  philosophic  culture,  a 
shrine  to  which  would  haplv  still  cling  faint  odours  of  medieval 
austerities   and    primitive  sanctity,  and  where  a  worship,  ah 

Christian,  would  be  due  to  wonders  "f  artistic  genius,  produced 

h\  the  haii'U  ol  the  great  masters  of  the  brush  and  chisel  fa 
whom  had    been  fOUchsa&d  to   see.    at    the    last    moment    ami    in 

transcendent   beauty,   the   phantoms  of  all  the  old   and   new 

divinities  embracing  each  other  and  then  together  vanishing  an 
and  who  thus  had  hem  enabled  to  embalm  and  to  bequeath 
these  rare  aod  only  relies  of  long-spent  religious  emotions,  whl 
once  upon  a  time,  had  refreshed  tin-  world.  When  the  traveller 
Mturns  to  his  own  Country,  when  be  takes  up  the  German  Bible 
or  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  he  comprehends  how  it  was  that 
the  nations  of  Northern  and  Western  Kurope  rebelled  against 
the  Pom  Leo  X.    ami    his    gospel    of   the    Keriais>;n 

Tetzel  was  proclaiming  indulgences,  <>n  behalf  of  tie-  works  at 
St.  Peter's  and  at  tin-  Vatican,  far  away  from  Italy  in  Saxony, 
when  he  came  into  tin-  neighbourhood  of  a  comparatively  small 

and  retired  societ j  mists  and  scholars,  tin-  young,  rigorous, 

and  industrious  university  of  Wittenberg.  A  lecturer  and 
preacher    there,    Martin    Luther,    posted     up   on     the    *  Schloss 

Kirehc  ' 
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linety-fire  theses;  and 

struck. 
B  "I    on    through  nil    the   high   fchooU  and 
Europe,  till  they  tilled  en  i 
to  national  .-is-  LSI  ienOBS, 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  t   which  im  to  be 

pronounced,  bj  contemporaries, and  d<  • 

l»\    posterity,   until    we   Lave   passed   son*  beyond   the 

tennination  «»l  Leo  X.'s  rule,  the  most  signifi 

irked  an  fln.se,  which  bring  out  the  strength  in  which 
had  resuscitated  obsolete  ideas  concerning  b> 

(    In  nth  ami   the  pnietiai  in 
in  ami   over   it   of  the  See    ol"    Home.      Before  him.  what  an  agr 
had  elapsed    since    there    had     been    popes    of  other    than    lt.il 

linos  there  had   l>een  |K>pe*  whose   ideal*   it ■  h: 
those  ol  an  Italian  domestic  reputation,  whose   hoi 
not  been  bounded  by  an  Italian  principality,  at  the  fun 
frontiers   of  Italy!     When    Leo  X.'s  death    left   tl 
empty,  the  racant  dignity  •  the  eye 

the  the   whole   Kuropean   clerical   community.      An 

in  i    by  birth   and   training,  a  royal   Ed 
minister,   the    Cardinal    of   York,   Thomas   W 
disappointed    candidate    now.    atul    a   second    time   at    the     > 
ion.      The  choice  fell  upon  the  Cardinal  ot  ToitOSa,  ;i  Qal 

of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  a  prole. 

of  the  Kmperor,  a  high  official  of  the  Spanish  government,  who 

arrived  at  Rome  some  months  after    the  COUl  lave  -\  of 

the    Catholic   (lunch,  who   in    Rome   itself  was  an  inn. 
foreigner,  a  recluse  ;  to  tl  is,  to  the  Italians  a  •  Pontcncs 

barbaro.' 

To     interweave     famih      narrative    anil     ihhiicik  lature     with 
Can    run    easil)    into    men-  foolish    and    ; 
Hut  here  historians  and  critics  are  no  lenders. 

The  temptatio  b  «1  to  reaisl   in  the  case  "t  the  princes,  who 

SSented  the  Line  of    Maximilian  at   the  date  of  his   • 
two   brothers,   two    i  emperors.      When    Maximilian 

I,  Charlei  ler  brother,  horn  in  the   firsi 

century   si   Ghent,    was    about   nineteen.   Ferdinand,    l*«rn   at 
Ah  da  ds   Hens  i   sixteen    yi  eae   lads 

tart  tit  mi  i  the  <  laim  to  the  empire, 
territorial    accumulation,   to    match    which   one    must    turn   I 

;    alter  map    hack  to   the    possessions   of   '  '  «nat  or 

Lewii  the  Pious — tin-  five  Austrian  duchies,  well  $<■  pec* 

•  •is  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  the  kingdom  ol   Spain,  with 

the  dependent   kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily;   t:  s  of 

Majorca 
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d   Minorca  :   the  rich   Burgundian  dowry,  which    his 

ust  bride  bad  brought  to  their Hababnrg  grandfather.  In  Africa 


the 
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tic*  arms  ot  their  house  were  feared  and  respected  :  the  Indies  of 
the  <  >]<l  and  V\\  World  formed  part  of  their  patrimony. 

With  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  familiar  names  in  her  pedigree 

paaaed  to  thai  of  Maximilian.     Her  son  Philip  l-iiiiL"*  bad 

Bory  Philip  the  Good,  that  l«  :  ant,  affable  duke,  the 

o  of  Philip  of  Cosmnes*  first  chapter,  whose  palace  in 

gaiety,  its  Bumptaousness,  its  ostentation,  its   bleedings  was   the 

model  of  fifteenth  centurv  manners  :  its  observancei  and  pre* 

i  ts   guided    the  later   ceremonial  of  Madrid  and   \  Lenna. 

The  heir  of  the  ancient  duke  Philip  had  heen  christened  Charles, 

and  Charles  wub  the  word  given  at  the  font  for  the  heir  of  the 

later  Archduke  ami  King  Philip.  And  c\eit  the  Imperial 
Majesty  <>l  Charles  V.  does  not  step  out  Eron  the  page  "I 
mem  romance,  ot"  talcs  of  manifold   military  and  geo- 

graphical  vicissitudes,   mora    boldly  than    his    ancestor,    \v 

itions  to  Bngland,  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  to  France,  so  closely 
prefigured  subsequent  connections ;  whose  wild  clutches  alter 
honours  and  crowns,  when    gazed  upon  from   amid   the   realities 

outbursts  of  a  prescient 
iid  envious  rage,  grudging  the  laurels  that  were  actually  to 
'ion,  to  another  Charles  of  Burgundy. 
With  a  Est  wider  meaning — a  meaning  talcing  in  a  larger  scope 
than  thai  of  Europe — the  bypothesis  put  by  I  omines,  supposi 
all  bad  gone  well  with  Charles  the  Rash  in  his  battles  with  the 
Nu  iss,  (  ame  true  ol'  the  great-grandson  who  was  his  namesake — 

*  il    desiroit   grant    globe   .   .   .   et   eust    bien  voulu   rassembL 

•  '•s  Macieni  princes  dont  il  a  I'ste  taut  paile  aptes  Ictir  inort  .  .  . 
Sice  id  venues,  11  tenoit  de  peys  en  eonobeyssnnce 

lepuis  laMer  de  Ponant  jnsoues  a  celle  de  Levant.' 

The  elder  boji  might  be  held  to  itand  fox  the  pride  and 
perseverance — in  s  more  vague  and  less  aware  attitude,  also  for 
the  bearing  toward  the  Gaul,  the  Magyar,  and  the  Alpine 
[Inlander — of  his  progenitors;  Imperial,  Regal.  Ducal. 

mger  boy  was  called   alter   persons  who  had,  from    an  obscure 

stati  round  a  small  nucleus,  succeeded  in  the  work  an 

emperor,  if  there   at  all  existed   space   for  an  emperor,  should 

P undertake.      Win  u,  in  the   year  L410,  the   throne   of  Aragon  was 
between   five  competitors,  that   one    ..1    tliem    who  did 
>t   to  the  requirements  Of   'lie  Mate  and   the 
solemnities    of   a    legal  tribunal,  who,   moreover,   had    probably, 
id  to  modern  eyes,  much   the  least  substantial  ground  foi 
suit,    was    the    brother    of    Henry     IN.    of    Castile,    the    Infant 

Ferdinand.    He  gained  the  day.    As  nn»n  i  was  the  first 

to 
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to   firmly   cement    the  union    between   Aragon   ami    Sirilv,   the 

continuance  of  which  union    had  issue-  i  far  the  civils* 

progress,  the  mi!'  Jopnwl  of  each* 

His  km  !  on  the  work  of  ineofpofation.     In  the*- 

BBS  of   his  reii:ii,tlir   acqiii>iti< 

well-nigh  effected  :    the  CODqiM  the  (ar  side- 

<e   mountains,    as   distinguished    from    the   Navarre   wh 
thr<>  .m«l  Albrct,  fell    ultimately  to  tbf 

i'ourbons,    was   not   absolutely    ami    finally    accomplished    until 

J.    near   I  of  the    Mil    reign.      As  grandson    to  the 

.  eomes  a  second  Ferdinand.      Prince  of  Aragon,  he  marricJ 
the    heiress  I  le.        The    two    preponderating     and    rival 

sovereignties  were  under  him   and   his  queen  united.     The  old 
aside  in   the   Iberian   kingdom*  after  the 
tall  0  Dthtj  had  a  revised  force  and  usage.     Let  us  suppose 

— and  the  historic  aeeouuts  of  the  sway  of  Habsburg  are  toil  uf 

iniscencesof  the  nursery  and  school  beyond  the  Pyrenees— 
the  junior  of  the   two  nr  .  who  were  about  to  enter  as 

I  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Europe,  to  have  been  »et  to  reflect 
upon    the    rule    of    the    grand  I  iter  whom    he    had    been 

baptised,  whose  darling  he  had  been,  who  had  directed  his 
education,  who  fa  ted  in  him  talent  and  capacity  and  had 

red    t"    make    for    him     mueh    ampler    provision    than    the 
advisers  of  his   •  its  would    permit   him   to  execute. 

What  a  pattern  and  promise  to  live  by  might  not  hr  drawn  from 
the  star  of  the  Ferdinand,  under  whom  Castile,  Leon,  Aragoa, 
Granada,    Xnvan  jal — ami    the   comprehension 

of  Portugal  was  but  a  short  while  delayed — had  been  merged 
one  dominion,  under  whom  the  Spanish  monarchy  had 
been  made  compact  and  harmonious,  the  Spanish  empire  had 
become  as  indefinite  and  as  rich  as  a  realm  in  I  air  viand — aa 
empire,  which  the  hills,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  would 
del-  which   they  could  neither  bound   nor  «  For 

many  ages  t't  ;rd*  had  dwelt  alone,  aloof  from  the 

of  the  continent,  fully  occupied  with  constitutional  straggles 
with  a  fight  against  Islam  which  had  been  waged  incesawotly 
in   the  very  bean  marry  from  the  fiV  n  of  the 

standard  of  the  False  Prophet  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
Cental}.  An  imagination  must  have  been  indeed  torpid,  which 
was  not  arrested,  which  was  not  electrified  bv  the  poem  of 
that  long,  slow,  desperate  warfare,  ami  then  of  the  swift  and 
darrling  splendour  of  the  late  rewjr         I:  was  as  if  halo 

had  on  a  sodden  illumined,  before  all  the  world,  some  secluded 
and  saintly  monk  or  crusader.  A  nation  was  transfigured  under 
*  los  |  atolicus.'     In  one  reign  the  Moor  was  driven  out, 
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,  Oran  and  tlif  (  'a 


cs  became  the  outposts 
ol  invaders,  the  toast  of  the  unexplored  south  M  tar  as  the  Cape 
«.i  Good  blopevrai  discovered  and  colonised  bj  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  mariners.  In  Europe,  a  Spanish  nobleman  and 
genera]  carried  all  before  him;  'el  pn'ncipe  de  )os  cal 
il  Gran  Cepitano,'  in  the  history  of  chivalry  and  "i  tin'  art  of 
war  these  epithets  still  belong  to  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova;  the 
same  man,  who  for  li is  knowledge  of  me  Arabic  L  and 

esv    was  selected    to    iccenc    the    rapitulation    of    (Canada, 
knelt  years  after   in    the  Vatican  I  the  golden    lose  with 

tin-    I'ope's   kiss   and    blessing,  while   the    streets   rang  with    tin 

tarnations  oi"  tin-   multitude  to  'tin-   Deliverer  of  Rome*1 

.  —and   surely   this   is  the  most  singular  and    myste  i 

among  all  the  fulfilments  of  hnmao  longing  and  inqoietudel — a 

derided  and  lisiouary  tailor,  who,  so  legend  ami  his  biographftTB 

affirm,  could  never,  do  what  he  would,  rid  himself  of  the  harden 

nf  his  name  (his  Christian  i  ame  came  from  his  patron  St  Chiia- 

q]  n,  the  till  simple-hearted  ferryman,  who,  roused  al 
dje'scry,  hud  carried,  not  knowing  it,  although  nearly  drowned 
bene  ht,  his  Saviour  through  the  floods  J   in  his  sur- 

name he  traced  other  similar  reference  to  the  ark  of  Nosh, 
the  olive-branch) — who  in  the  camp  before  Granada  bad  obtained 

his  commission  as   admiral  ami   vieen.n,  reached   a  New  World. 
So  was  tin-  Crescent  banished  from  tin-  \\  eat,  Infidelity  nn-n:vce<l 
in    Africa  and    Asia,    the    Cross  borne   to    another   hemisp! 
Three  years  before  the  ei  reign  \  asco  Nnhsa  de  Balboa 

had  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  had  climbed    the  Cordilleras, 
had,  as  hi-  supposed.  In-held  tin-  Mat  of  all  troubled  rS,  the 

pleasant,  delicious  spice  islamls,  had  seen  the  still  waters  of  the 

Pacific  Ocean     A  telling  phrase  of  Rbl  in  which  be 

concludes  his  sketch  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  has  often  recurred   to 
us  as  admirably  illustrative  of  the  fervid  and  enthusiastic  temper 

of  the  Spanish  nation  at  this  highest  How  of  their  prosperity. 

Ximenes  had   the  chief  authority  under  the  crown   over  (I  on 
and  State  lor  many  years  while  Ferdinand    and    Isabella    lived, 

and,  down  to  bis  death,  thxongh  tl  I  Sharlei  their 

successor.     '  I  !<•  is.' says  our    English    historian  of  Charles  \  . 

»'  the  «>nl\    piiinc  minister    ineutione<l    in  bistOTJ,  wheiD    BIS  009- 
temjioraries    reverenced    as    a    saint,   and    to   whom    the    people 

under  his  government  ascribed  the  potraj  ofworiking  miracles,1 

Imbued  with  these  household  and  patriotic  traditions,  and 
with  the  lessons  and  commentaries  drawn  from  such  traditions 
which    an   Adrian    of  Utrecht    or    a    Xiinenes   would  supply,  the 

Archdukes   Charles   and    Ferdinand,   while   yet    En    then 

youth,  found  themselves  emam  ipated  from  tutelage  and  guardian- 

ship, 
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ship,  in  possession  ••!   the   Burgundian,  the  Spanish,  sad   th« 
trian  inl  I   on  the  lbs   Imperial  thn 

I    i  •  em  selves,  it  oujjht    to    be   stated,  exceptionally  sus- 

Spanish  spirit,  even  in  I  and 

d  extraragan         To  understand  the  person 
and  ■•! 

Charles  waa  ng,  but  Regent  of  Spain. 

He  held  powei  on  behalf  of  liis  mother,  n  one  mad 

of  ill-requited    love    lor    her  handsome,    volatil 

i  mi  mn  the  minds  of  her  children,  pas; 
middle   of  the   century,   until    L555.      Her    melancholj 

!   the  current  which  bad  rushed  boisterously   snd   p 
lesslv  in  the  veins  ol   Maximilian  and   Philip;  there  :\  -i 
tinction  of  race  and   demeanour   between   the   Habsburgs  l*  ' 

i  Joanna  of  Castile. 

What  will  happen  when  Germany  and  Kngland,  when  l\ 
Prance,  come  into  collision  with  a  Neo-Platonic  Papa* 
Vco-Cai  (>ire,    when  the  t  ■  :.    Muss, 

1  the  principle  \ 

Hi,  Comines,  hrasmus,  Ulrica 
rlntten,  progi ammo  of  Charles 

•  appearance  which  the  Imperial  authority  assume*!,  nhm 
such  a  Candidate  as  Charles  of  Spain  was  in  the  field,  was  rrco£- 
nised  The'  f  to  kings  and  states- 

men in  that  lately  unaccustomed  view,  in  which,  as  we  noticed, 

the  Papacy  will,  at    tin-  d.  ith    of     Leo  X.,  commend  itscll  Tuthfl 

I    and    pff  the 

n    to    the    Ro  B    WOOld    heretofore    have    been    i 

.r   of    no    i'         ■ 

\  \  111.  «>f  England,  Lewis  11.  ut   Eiungarj   and   \> 
hankered    «i  • ;   ruminated  eai  em, 

lea  seriously,  upon  his  chs  >nr> 

two    other    potentates    whose    pretensions   were   discussed, 
of  inferior  power  and  with  less  uti»U: 

bat,  it"  either  of  them 
si  t.>  the  Empire,  the  h  -aid 

our  perusal   in  Mj  different  t\pe.     One 
Irandenb  <|ucoce 

pari  in  couni  Nestor  ol  Germany, 

•  rsitv  of  Frankfurt;  the  other  was  Fredericif 

r   to   this  point  the  aiita- 
e    polit  '  'jvnl,    ol 

i    mkmn  pi 
conti  odox.      Frederick  was  the  founder  and 

the 


;.»;l 


tin    firm  friend   and  patron  of  \\  ad  it-:   teachii 

Li  i     ;    i        would  Ij  i  <■  tr  Charles  \  ."-  station  in 

the  hiatal  j  ,,|  the  wmld  :   <»n  the   other  hand,  had  either  of  them 
been   chosen,   there   would,    in    .ill    likelihood,    hare    bat 
bliahed,    ondei     Imperial    auspics,    a    great  German 

monarchy,  lor  which    there   was   thrn    reasonable    place,    though 
the  creation  of  such  a  stall  ted    to    he   postponed  for  some 

hundred  and  eie;ht\-two  yeaTS  louder.  To  record  the  enter- 
prises, to  enumerate  the  acts  of  Chartei  \ .,  one  must  write  in 
balk}  volumes;  and  it  ironld  be  rain  fot  us  to  attempt  anj 
examination  of  them  here,  lie  was,  if  \ou  like,  :i  ^i«:ii 
Emperor;  that  is  to  say,  ha  was  fully  equal  to  the  highest  po 
tion,  he  had  vast  territories,  rael  ability,  raai  energy,  rasl 
influence.  Bui  there  was  no  Empire,  nor  could  he  re  on 
It  would  not  thrive,  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  [talj  And 
out  of  Germany  ami  Italy  the  anti-Imperial  policy  kept  iis 
footing;  sometimes  it  was  discontented  and  disconcerted,  it 
-  never  dejected    and    distressed;    ll    OUghl    to    have    held    tin- 

undisputed  present,  it  already,  beyond  all  doubt,  could  !••• 

I  hold   upon    the   future.     En   whai    contrast    to    the    reign   uf 
Charles   V.,    to   all   the  conduct   of   it    from    election    to  a&cUl  ;>- 
tlon,    oppose    themselves    such     reigOJ    as    those    of    1  raueis    I.. 
Henry    \  III.,   and  —  it    is   the   mod    DOtSWOTtby   of  all,    hut    mn 
•pace  forbids  our  pointing  its  mora] — Gustavus  M raaa  ! 
It  may  be  asserted,  ami  with   truth,  thai  Pram  is  I.,  in  ■ 
and  cahinet.  was  the  heaten  and  thwarted  rival  of  Charle 
let  the  graap  be  noted  be  had  on  the  mind  of  Prance,  end 
what  a  pillar  he  became  in  the  structure  of  the  monareln  !      Hia 
subjects,  nor  thev  atone,  pointed  to  Francis  an  the  man  with  die 
real    spirit   and    mien   ol    royalty.      In   him,  not    in   Charles,  had 
i r  returned.     Eton  fine  a  captain,  hoi  thorough  a  Boldier! 
lie  had  broken  his  sixty  lames  ■  day  among  his  gentlemen,  he 

had  lain  all  night    in    the  open  among  the  troops,  he  had  foil 

till  dusk,  be  fought  again  at  dawn  in  the  foremaai  ranks.    On 

his  part,  how  faithful    to    his  crown,  how   devoted  to  his  cciuitn. 

how    identified  with  it  was  the  long]     Elis  1 1 1 \    ireakne 
and  faults,  when   they  seemed   abroad   least   pardonable,  wen 

expounded  for  his  hencfit    and   at   once  forgiven    him  in  France. 

When  he  sras  a   prisoner,  in   the   power  <>i   the  defender  dj 

( 'loi-f  'uniity — ol  Charles     in  the  midst  of  recollections  sacred  t«» 

martyrs   Steadfast  fof   th.    iioss  and  the   verities  <if  religion 

Madrid — Francis,  alrre  only  to  his  absence  from  Prance 

his    had    want    <>l    allies,  started    negotiations    with    the    Moham- 
medans,      lie  he<  atne,  to  the    seainlal  of    BuTOpe,  H    partner  with 

Suleiman,  the  tyrant  and  scourge  of  civilisation.      I  'he 
Vol.  138.— No.  276.'  2  O  Freneh 
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French  were  delighted    at   his   elastic  intrepidity  and  his  sup 
diplomatic  talent     He  had  made   promises  to 
intending  to  abide  by  them  ;  he  had  sworn,  know  i 

i  against  the  good  of  France  could  not  bind  a  French  Icing; 

he  had  signed  a  document,  hut.  b  "ing.  be    ' 

constraint  put  upon   the  quill    between  his  fingers.      His  release 
having    been    pmcmedj   Franc* — she    was    to    have    parted  with  a 
province — was   declared    one   and    indivisihle,    and    that    funda- 
mental principle  in  the  law  of  nations   was   re-affirmed  a 
pronounces  that  a  king  <»l   Prance  can   make  neither  nasi 
< -unpad,  except  at  his  own  free  will,  and  on  behalf  of  an 
the   behoof  ol    his   people.      \\  ho    and    wh.it,    it    was   scorn 

fid,  was  Charles  V.T      Who  could   say  whether  he   was 
a  Spaniard   or   a   German,  whether  tin1    Flemings   onghi   to  call 
him   theirs   or   the  Austrians,  whether   it  was  ( 
nets    or    Aragoneso,    which    had    a    sluggard    after-life    in    his 
countenance  and  deportment?     But  where  was  such  a  Pi 
man  as  the  king?      Italy  delighted  him,  hut  his  I 
art    and    taste    was   always    second    to    his    love   of    home.     \\r 
languished,  and   his    friends,  when   they   had    got    to    I 
away    from    France.      He   transplanted    his    Italy;    the   grm 
Italian  painters  came   to   feast  with  him  ami  to  work  for  ! 
Pontaineblean,  and  were  pleased  to  pass  the  last 

line  Deaf  Amboias  and  the  Loire.     Polite  literature  and 
rect  taste  were  altogether   in   the  pay  of  France  and  Frai 
was   k  le    pore  des  lcttres.'     Hound    the    later   Renaissance  then* 
swam  a  French  atmosphere. 

Here  is   a   general,    nay   more,   it   is   tl  tal    mark 

sixteenth    eentury,  on  which  we  have  alighted — this   b 
between   kingdom    and    king.      It   is   no)   only    in    France— 
this  is  always  the  case — it  is  everywhere,  in  the  North  and  \ 
of  Eurojx-,  in  England,  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  * 
tories,  the  same.      Tin-   Sovereign   is   the   kcystoiu-   «i    | 
'Fin-  national   life  thinks,   acts,   speaks,   through    hirn.      \ot  the 
nayfailj  not  the  boundaries  distinguish  and  describe  a  kin:_ 
hut  the  king.      There  were  not  as  yet  cities,  in  which  the  roysl 
residence  was  pesmanenl  or  looked  for  as  a  thing  of  course,  and 
the  larger  towns,  in  which  fermented  a  certain  republican  aod 
l>:nti'-ul;inst  leaven,  had  not  yet  determined  to  throw  in  tie' 
with  either  dynasty  or  country.     The  Kuropcan  watcTS,  • 
teuanean  Sea  ami  the  German  Ocean,  were  still  in   the  han 
oligarchical  corporations ;  towi  don  Venice  and  Lubecl 

•-aw    no    further  than    Antwerp  and    Bruges,  wondering   how  bU* 
there  was  room   for  imitation,  for  confederal  v       Even  Fan 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  is  no  exception  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Ikibrl : 
the  listener,  far  off  in  the  nineteenth,  catches  echoes  of  the  TOW* 
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if  the  university,  i  it"  the  law  mints,  of  the  exchange, 

but,  notwithstanding    Lewis  XI.  and    Lewi*  XII.,  the   ODUXt  ami 
aristocracy  have  not  heroin  at  all   to  sriw  colour  and  tour  to  nir- 
t»ojH)litan  politics,  and  the  royal  name  dfttl  or  does  not  ies.nin. I 
e  the  hubbub,  according  as  it  does  <»i  docs  not  suit  the  1 

ihi    partisanship.     The  interest  off  town  ami 

never  more  Wldd  I       Not  only  did  it  remain  lor  tlu*  king 

to  fix  the  opinion  and  the  relation  of  the  capital,  he  had  also  to  fix 
the  extent  and  bordersol  the  land.     The  long  on  the  shifting  and 

dually  settling  -tlie  kin£  on  the  marches,  a 

the  £uisc\  as  we  first  descry  him,"  e,  dubious,  in 

lute,  turning  his   pur|>ose    hither   and    thither,  the    air, 

i'.pintr  the  ground,  moving  the  line  backward  and 
like   the  mathematician,  engineer,  and  architect   of  the  polll 
works  of  a  nation— this  is  the   royal   labourer,  these  are  the  ro\nl 
functions,  when  the  curtain  rises,at  the  beginning  of  the 

Miry,  on    the    scene   of  WOQtefD    Kurope.        How    the    kin 
France  towards  the   North,   the    Bait,  and   the  South,   tries 
makes    his     wa\ ,     acquires     confidence    anil    eraftiue.ss.    inspires 
provincial  loyalty,  fills  hisowu  brain  and  .-owl  witli  a  wider  U 
OOnrejA  nationality  to   an   army  and   to  j>e<ij)h's  from    which    his 
armv  Mas    nosed,  finally  has    learnt    tin  al    ami  tribal 

limits  to  his  sway.      Of  supreme  interest  fox  the  history  of  ft 
under  this  aspect  are  the  Italian  campaigns,  m>r  limit  moil,  hard  I  \ 

igned,  for  wars  of  conquest,  but  expeditions,  in   which,  hall 
OUt  of  the  training,  hill  .hit   of  the  spoil,  the   king   secured 
kingdom  and  the  kingdon  I    its  need  and  duty  toward  its 

king.     As  in  France,  so  in  England.     What  p 
the  dynasty  to   discover  ami   to  define   the   limits  of  the  British 

empire  and  ndrea]  inflsaace  of  England  ?    Shall  a 

i  endeavour  !*•  nmdfl  to  gain  extensiye  possessions  on 

inland?     With  what  object  and   Ebr  v,  .-I  areCs 

and  Boulogne  t<>  Shall  England  be  not  only  the 

maritime  but  a  continental   bulwark  of  Protestantism,  undertake 

the  Protectorate  of  DenmarJi  and  the  Baltic,  or  accept  the  8 

Nethariandif     Or  shall  every  magnanimous  di»- 

rribli  rial  ;i  up  tint 

Northern  frontier,  and  bo  to  unite  me  island  f    Shall  Bngland  stand 

alone,  seek  her  old  foes  and  new  subjects  far  awav  from  Kurope,  at 

n '.aintain    her   single    estate,    her   solitary    polio,   her 

laith.  the  alK    e\er\  where   of  freedom,  left    to   gron    US 

tence   might   permit,  but  nowhere  the 
ipion  i  nd   nniioi  tn   1 1  »ed,  ei  en  ol   I  .ib< 

Tie  ions  which   in  mail  plainest  form  were  pot,  in 

the  urv,  bin      |  peWODS  rather  than  popul 

•I  0  2  ho 
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be  decided   on  tin-  responsibility  of  ridna]  judgment 

i  than  bi  universal  suffrage:  thej  £ot  their  answer  I 
Gives  of  a  Tudor  King  and  a  Tudor  <^ueen. 
For  ■  short  H  :  i   to  the  Empire  <il"  Chal 

drew — we  haveabove  directed  attention  to  the  net — I  lenry  \  III.'* 

oil"  from  England  and  fastened  them  on  Europe.    Henr\h»d 
Greqnent  interviews  botb  with  Francis  and  Charles  to 

nil    ailairs,    and,   after    hostilities    had   broken    out    between 
Prance  and  the  Emperor,  there  was  ■  moment  when 
batants  agreed  to  allow  Thomas  Wdlsey,  as  Henry's  nm 

A  little  later  v.  ived  s  plan,  in  which  are  i 

cored  Emperor,  King,  ami  Cardinal,  at  the  ;  «\ 

their   hopes,   intoxicated  by   a    landscape    in   which   flu-  whole 

anse  •>(   civilisation  was  spread   beneath  their  feet      I 
Windsor  Cast ie  their  vision   extended  to  Rome  and  Const 
noplc.      Henry   \  III.  had   at    that   time,  as   the   offspring 
marriage,  one  child,  a  daughter,  Mary.     Charles  was  to  ho  be- 
trothed to  Man,     Henry,  For  his  life,  would  have  been  Kit 

.land  and  Prance,  **v itU  the  connetable  Bourbon  foi  Lieutensot 
abroad.     At  Henry's  death  Charles  would  inherit  France  awl 
England,  and  would  govern  the  world.     The  distinction  n 
a  «l« » 1 1 1 >  1  •  -  ill  \.;ns  before  Pope  Leo  had  bestowed  on  Uenrv,  *  I)r- 
fender  of  tin-  Faith,'  would  be  the  most  illustrious  of  tl  • 

Lorated  bj   posterity,  which  would  record  how  his 
had   been  collated  to  Rome,  and  his  son-in-law  had  i 
Europe  and   hunted   the  infidel   from  | 

veillanre  over  this  domestic  contract  between  Charles  and  llrarv 
woultl  belong  t"  its  evident  author,  the  future  pontiff.     We 
presume  bigness  thai  il  Wolsej  had  become  Pope, he  would  h 
assumed  the  style  which  the  actual  successor  of  Leo  X.  did,  bj 
a  picturesque  coincident  e,  bear.      Was  there  a  spire  of  main  \i 
wit.  op  of  ^  ork's  expense,  in  Adrian  of  I 

■ticking  to  his  baptismal   name?      Cardinal  W  uhl  }ja>»* 

taken  tin-  title  of  the  one  Englishman  who  has  hithi 
the  Papal  chair;  who  amis  said  to  have  wandered 
scholar,  from  that  rer)  St.  Albans,  the  income  of  which  fomvd 
one  of  Wolsey's  perquisites;  who  bad  been  the  friend  ol 
Henry,  another  sovereign,  in   effect,  of    I  and   Fr , 

iici     master    in     imperialist    and     matron 
Henry  II.,  the  Angevin.     Was  Wolsey's  mind  entirely  occui 
with  the  monuments  which   he,  the  projector  of  ( 
would  leave  behind  him  at  Rome,  where  Julius  and  Leo 
be  reached  or  eclipsed?     He  might  catch  several  allusion 
name  Pope  Adrian.      And    did    he,  one   wonders,  oJ 
the  story  of  a  certain  Thomas  "I    llem;    1!  mself 
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ii  Archbishop — like-  himself  .1  royal  favourite  and  Chancellor? 

Politics  arc  mostly  earth-bound  and  prosaic,  and  \\ rolsej *s  Utopia 
wrin  away  upon  the  winds.     A  few  years  and  he  was  disgraced. 
The  kin£  had  goon  stepped  01  he  clouds.     II<-  betook 

bimseU  ti»  the  old  grooves  ol  English  statesmanship,  end  speedily 
the!  kan  had  outstripped  tin-  Ptenchman^     Not,  imi ■  ■ 

that  Henry  VIII.  allie<l  hiiuscll  with  the  Turk.  Hut  he  dared 
:is  mm  h,  or  more.  He  set  absolutely  arid  unrcscncdlv  at  nought 
the  whole  Imperial  anil  Papal  system,  disregarded  and  denied 
it  in  all  the  details — in  respect  to  Tamils  <:  lisstical  de- 

cretals  and  dispensations,  Biblical  interpretation,  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  and  what  not  besides.  He  repudiated  and 
was  divorced  from  his  Aragoneas  Queeni  the  aunt  of  the  Em- 
peror. Katharine's  daughter,  that  Princess  Mai  \ ,  thought  of  just 
now  as  heiress  of  Prance  and  England  and  bride  of  Charles,  was 
stigmatised  as  illegitimate)  and  incapable  to  succeed  her 

father.      J  le    i  :ie  emancipation  and  independence  of  him- 

self and  England  —  ParUamenl  and  Convooatioii  confirmed  she 
assertion — In  WBW  ofthewhole  public  and  private  jurisdiction  of 
Komi-,  imperial  and  Apostolic.  It  U  astonishing  what  little  diffi- 
cult he  bad  in  the  particular  quarrel  between  him  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Papal  authority  and  the  Imperial  power  Ofl  tin- 
other,  in  enlisting  a  general  adhesion  to  his  side.  He  entrenched 
himself  behind  legal  and  theological  learning.  The  most  ancient 
seats  of  law  and  divinity.  Bologna  and  Paris,  gave  Sentence  lor 
him,  as  well  ss  bis  own  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
J  le  was  in  terrible  earnest.  lie  proceeded  to  execute  a  former 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  a  Koman  Cardinal,  men  beloved 
throughout  England,  .More  and  Fisher,  who  refused  to  expri 
their  unqualified  acquiescence  in  the  royal  and  nations]  will.  It 
is  not  at  all  at  present  cm  concern  either  to  judge  ox  to  justify 
Henry  VIII.,  for  whose  effigy,  in  sooth,  both  mud  and  white- 
ih,  long  enough  ago,  did  their  utmost.  Jim.  whenever  we 
sopeo  his  nl  !.  afresh  ami  above  all  things  with 

the  way  in  which — in  spite  of  his  tempestuous  temper,  and  the 
touchi  rn  and  old-world  kings,  bo  thai  hi 

from  childhood  upward  imi  09  B  mi.  Vl.m  hadncz/ar  mid 

Ahab  ol  English  history — hie  presence  in  his  own  days  is  in- 
variably popular  and  his  most  audacious  ventures  are  quite  BUM 
of  success.     There  was  no  man   in  the  country  ib.     He 

wis  hound  up  with  England,  llis  people  were  prepared  for  his 
acts,  prepared  to  obej  him.  to  hack  him  up:  there  was  nothing 
strange  or  unintelligible  to  them  about  his  methods}  strongmen- 
surea  were  necessary.  His  reign  was  not  a  break,  but  :i  nen  link 
the  chain  of  English  history.     With  him  had  come  the  right 

leadership. 
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leadership,  a  hot  wave  of] 

where  then   had    been  a  pause  and  a  fear,  bast  the  pulses  werr 

bearing  ooi  "t'  time,  were  j 

of  three  ol  the   Henryi  before  him— Henrj   IV..  li  .and 

Ihtirv  VI.  -  had  fallen  into  a  hapless  and  drear}'  period   in  oar 

annals,  filled  with  erookei 

n-nijitorv  home  questions,  trials  l> 

i   and   butcheries.      I  -nd   had 

i    the    liverv    of   ;i  time   when   a    late  tr..:,t    stay 

blights  the  bursting  of  the  spring.      Tl 

•  followed  straight  up«.n  Richard  II.  :  a  Hug^h  I 
have  caught,  as  it  id!,  the  mantle  of  a  Johu  VVii 
Bish  he  Pop 

christ,  Ik*  was  1 1  < •  t  so  very  far  in  advam 
Epil  -Lollard,  of  quite   the  <'ld<m«lavs;  the 

'ion  that  tin-  tli--n  Pope  ltitt« .«  cut  1\  .  was  in  obstinab 
had 

in   half-bitter,  half-whimshal    irony,  o  I  it b bed,   v. 

friend,   tin-   pride  tor  knowledge  of   m 
the    Dosninicen   Order,   itood   bj   and  reverently    listened, 
the  iliop    in    the,  until    the   sixteenth,   fi 

>f  English  life,  by  Robert  Grossed  i    ■ 

I  I«Mir\  VIII.  took  op,  where  if    bad   been    left,  flu-  work 
Third  and  i .•!  Idward,  his  statutes  followed  iii  the 

of  the  Great  Chester  '  and  the  Constitutions  o(  Clarendon,  and< 
the  proud    woi.ls  of  the  Conqueror  and    hi  J*he  Knglis 

spiri  consentient  with  the  d 

tradition  end  poeti  leof  an  unvieldiuir  retreat  into 

and  dc  mil  beta  \lfred  or  I  r. 

i  far  m  have  hern  seeking  t"  Hggeet  what  it  was  we  intended 
— the  attempt  has  taken  up  u 
— when  we  said  that  tl 

R       tion  as  well  as  tin    century  of  the  Kefonns 

•  Iuuuccut  11(.'«  c<itul<;mnati<in  r>f  Ma?na  Charts  ha«  a  carina*  1.- 

IMt.     ] 

at :  ••  1*  hold  I  sst  osss  thi  sal 

as,  tl.iit  thou  nughti  -?  root  sp  so 
ami  pUnt,"  and  agnin  in  anotiur  place  :  "  Loo«cii  the  l*>n<l*  • 
the  heavy  hardens,"  wo  will  not  otoak 

pri*1,  oontcmptnou*  of  tha  Baa  of  the  Apostle*,  derogatory  to  the  rijrhta  ol  i 
cn.wn,  «hn;  -«■  of  1 

crucifi 

liy  the  nati  Paul,  and  by  ow  <>wn.  si 

ootnmnn  a-uiwl  of  c  bate  utterly  an  I 

tnatlw  ma  tbe  ki»«  (< 

ad  the  chdi 
qimI  all  Utiagi  pa**-<l  tksess?  nuke  of  DO  effect,  and  c:« 


The  Transition  ft  om  Medieval  to  Mo<i.'rn  Politics. 

tion.     We  have  been  seeking  to  shuw  that  it   is,  at   the  com- 
mencement, the   history   of  a  severe  and    unseasonable   curb   on 
the  growth  ol"  that  mingled  religious  ami  political  lii 
goes  on,  as  one  whole,  in  a  nation,  which  combines  the  men  I 
of  a  nation  or,  in   fact,   of  any  association,  expanding  outward 

from  the  original  germ  of  the  family,  We  hare  been  seeking 
to  show  how  scholarship,  philosophy,  theology,  statesmanship 
were  perplexed  and  petrified  at  the  reappearance — as  if  the  evil 
ii  <>f  children's  fables  were  to  stride  bodils  into  on  streets — 
in  the  plenitude  of  power  of  the  Empire  and  Papacy,  ramp 
like,  thirsting  to  suck  the  life-blood  out  of  letters,  belief,  free- 
dom, adventure,  ambition.  We  have  been  seeking  to  show  that 
what  we  style   the   Reformation    is   only  part  ol    a  1   in 

process  before  and  alter  that    particular  century,  subject    ah< 
far  as  we  see,  in    that   century  to   oscillation   and    counteraction 
Enoch  as  in  any   other.      Once    more,  we  h;ive  been  seeking    to 
show  that  the  sixteenth   century,  like  all    history,  is  to 
on  the  one   hand  as  the  history  of  states,  on  the   othei    hand   M 
the  history  of  individuals.      Nor  do  we  think,  though  lie; 
may  not   demand    nor  count  upon   any  unanimous  approval    of 
our  readers,  that  any  adrao  an  the  study, 

I   lit  from  the  history  of  stnl  i  idividunls,  of  the  history, 

as  such,  of  the  medieval  Church.     Religion  seems  to  HI 
an    incalculable  debt    to   the  inspiration,  the  valour,  the  indo- 
mitable spirituality  ofind  ;    to  owe  a  most    insignificant 
debt  to  its  i  ( c  lesiastieal  organisations,    imitated  after,  and  DC 
under  accurate  analysis,  differing  Ir<>m.  I  isal  ionfl  ol 

a  Hive,  moreover,  wondrous  little,  considering  at  once  the  un- 
selfishness, the  devotion,  and   the  tools  at   the  disposal  of  such 
champions,  to  the  efforts,  however  bavoic  and  sustained,  of  men 
of  special  political   genius,  u  ho  ha\e  seemed  to  gain  forth''  i 
siastical    system  independence    amODgj   01    supremacy    over,  i 
'•.ties.    The  noblest  part  of  individual  lit  religions  part, 

in  the  faith  and  hope  and  charity,  of  which  the  last  is 
of  the  individual:    the  most    ignoble  part  of  e<  Val  life  is 

its  quasi-religious  part,  lies  in  the  extinction  and  extermination 
of  faith,  hope,  and   chari  id  ■  DSTtS  nisa- 

_  ion.      Leo   X.   and    his  hanish 

Luther  from  the  history  of  religion.      In  any  true    lost 
successors    of  the   Apostles,  the    Tope    Alexander    liorgia  has   DO 

place  at  all:  the      >      I  College  of  Cardinals,  which  admitted 
into  their  body  .John  I'isher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  an  oddly 

ttcd    fir.  le    ol    diplomatists,  the    martyr   cardinal    hi" 
was  -  not  by  their  vain  breath    01  dictate — doubtless    a  prince  of 
the  Church  militant  and  triumphant. 

_ _  A  BT, 
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.    IX. —  / 
Papers  on  the  Political  ai  lofCtot 

\>ia.     R\    Major-General   Sir   Henry   Rawlinson,    U 
a  and  Minister  d 

fP  to  ■   jreei  few  things  in 

l  -ii.r.-ll  _  signer1  :is  man  remarkable  than 

general   tndiff  !  :ie  affairs  of 

I    rut 

The   Russian  n  -  haul  long  teemed  with  articles  ♦« 

bid    it    H  I    by  thr   ((railing   Hug-tub 

journals, and  English]  well  informed  on  all  matters 

. n    policy,  generally  showed  a  strange  ijrnnrnnee  of  the 

ils  ami  bearing  of  main  questions  likely  to  lead  to  misunbta- 

tg  between  the  -f  the  Kast. 

Latterly  this  seeming  indifference  has  given  plan--  to  a  nubrr 

less  anxiety,  and  since  it  lias  become  apparent  thai 

either  could   Hot  or  Would  not  withdraw  from  the  position  she 

aired  l»\  bar  Khiva,  not  only  has  much  m*m? 

h  \  men  to  the  pr«- 

vi   Rossi  .  but  th  Press  has  becomr 

llarmist.  and  men  ofexj>erien<  may 

be  found  Blgtting    in    favour   of  measures  v,  ]d  hardly  br 

at   once 

ft    the  great   Power  win  hus  made  sueh  rapid   strides 

our  own  Indian  Emjnrr. 
Ilia  oil  ..if  we  have  possessed  an  ctnpirr 

itl    India,    we    hare   rarel\    been    without    some   question   of  thr 
kind   occupying    our    atti  ;»ean 

Power!  Empire,  which  disturbed  us.     Atone  ri « ■ 

ich  who  contended  with  us  tor  supremacy,  «>n  p- 
ruual  term?,  in  India  itself.     Subsequently  when  we  had  clearly 

'»   the    lead  rowers    in    India, 

were  troubled,  and   not   withr>ut   reason,  lest   the  Frem-h  should 

uean,  and    impel  ii^n  our  ill-con- 

i    possessions    in    the   Ejus1  m    invasion  of  wmi- 

barian  P<  u  k-,  rWsians,  A%ans,  and  Arabs.     That 

•rv  real  and   proximate  danger   in   the  judf 

man  n  from  the  days  of  Pitt  till  tl.  th*» 

<  lear  from  the  great  exerti 

tie  amiss  if  we  were  nor. 
what    vi  ere  the   French   designs,    »in    tliey    werr    I 
• ,  and  what  Pitt,  and  Dundas,  ami  Lot«I  \Veilcstry,  and  the 
-  men  who  then  directed  thr  policy  of  the 

psmv 
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panv  did,  while  tin  J    tboBgbl    tin-  danger  o£   a  Fraueo-Oriental 

ixn •.•is'kmi  imminent. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Napoleon's  expe- 
dition tO  Egypt  washy  no  means  such  :i<  r.uk-braineil  -.  t  1  ■  <  •  1 1 1 1  •  as 
it  has  appeared  to  many,  even  of  his  later  historians.  To  occupy 
Egypt,    to  destroy  the    effete    Mamluk  dynast  \,   and    to    rule    the 

Fellaheen  so  as  to  ma]  ountry  pay  tor  a  French  occupation, 

were  not  more  difficult  exploits  in  tlio.se  da>  s  than  Mehinet  Ali's 
1  I  i-.lnncnt  of  his  a  Baity,  oar  the  French  occupation  of 

Algiers  have  been  in  later  years.      Napoleon  could  have  had  but 
I  idea  of  tin1  dime  tending  further  progress  east- 

ward :  but  he  knew  tint  noes  then  alive  remembered  Nadir  Shah 
marching  an  army  from  Persia  to  Delhi;  dial  tin-  AJg&ns  had 
subsequently  performed  a  very  similar  exploit,  and  that  tin- 
Turks  in  their  better  days  had  found  DO  difficulty  in  maintaining 
t  formidable  Beef  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  (Jult.  To  one 
who  was  master  of  Egypt,  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  a  march  to 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  impossible  dream,  as  Ibrahim 
Pasha  showed  a  generation  afterwards;  and  once  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulfthu  French  conqueror  trould  ha\e  been  in  a 
position  to  command  and  direct  mi  h  lid  as  the  Persians,  Allans, 
or  maritime  Arabs  con  1. 1  afford.  None  of  them  would  D 
objected  to  an  expedition  t<>  plunder  the  anbeli  in  India, 

with  a  I'icneh  force  to  aid  in  meeting  the  English.  If  Turkey 
and  Russia  could  have  been  induced  to  join,  success  would  be 
all  the  more  certain  ;   but, even  if  he  had  been  left  single-hand.    I, 

with  a  fair  faros  of  French  fcroc  m  all  religioni  prejn- 

dices  in    fraternising   with  Moslems,  there  was  no   impossibility 

in  dm  dreams  which  led  the  young  Gallic  dlaxandei  lo  Egypt 

and  Sj 

What  he  did  noj  adequately  allow  for  was  the   DAI  al  power  oi 

England.     Put  it  must  i» ••  n  membered  thai  when  he  first  began 

lition,  the  En  ;uiiority  at  sea  was   by  no  m« 

id    iu    both    the  Mediterra  '  the    Indian 

Ocean  the  French  fleets  and  squadrons  maintained  a  not  unequal 

contest,  which  at  any   time  by  the  fortune  of  war  or  by  aid  Irom 
other  maritime  Powers,  sach  as  Spain  and  Turkey  men   " 
might  base  been  i  least  a  temporary  superiority. 

All  these  vision  I     ssipatcd  when  Nelson's  vi.  the 

\  Ui   :  tve  the  English  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  cut  off  the  French  troops  in  Egypt  from  their  own  counl 
It    then    became  evident    thai    much    must    be   done    in    Europe 
e  any  onward  move  could   be  attempted   bom  Egypt,  and 

k  Napoleon  abandoned  the  enterprise,  bequeathing  to  bis  sua 
sol's,  in  the  idea  of  the  9  I,  one   ol  the  most  important 

Heps 
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steps  in  any  renewed  attempt  to  Wfrhtith  a  French  Empire  in 
the  East. 

Hut  Lmd  Wellesle y  and  Lis  successors  did  not  rest  content  * 
the  knowledge  that  our  naval  sup'  •   rTanean 

as  well  as  the  Eastern  seas  was  for  the  time  unquestioned,  and 
would  form  for  many  years  an  all-sufficient  defence  against 
invasion.  They  sent  embassies  and  formed  allisntra 
as  strict  as  circumstances  would  admit  with  Persia  and 
A It^mistnu,  withSiud,  and  with  Muscat  which  was  then  growinr 
into  importance  as  a  considerable  naval  power  on  the  Arabian  sad 
African  coast.      They  entered  into  trea  newer  they  cookl. 

with  the  greater  native  Powers  in  India,  binding  them  to  make 
the  Indian  Government  their  confidant  in  all  matters  of  foreign 
td  to  al  i   ail  dip  intercourse   with  am 

European  Powers  except  the  .British.  The*  reformed  and 
greatly  increased  and  Itri  lion  local  marine  as  a 

fighting  sen  mined  a  regular  postal  service  which  was 

it   up  during  the  who  tea  war  via    Bagdad    and  the 

Persinn  Gulf,  arid  MttHwhH  ■  fact  of  no  small  importance  ta 
the  defence  of  India  when  they  sent  an  expedition,  partly  com* 
posetl  of  native  t  roups,  to  C  Seeaeff  on  the  Egyptian  coast  of  the 
rled  -.relied  them  across  the  desert    to  the   T heboid,  and 

I.  i  the  Indian  scpnv  taste  the  waters  of  the  N  de. 

From  the    ,  1814  Indian  statesmen   seem   to  have  frit 

little  ai  nv  interference   in  India   by  European 

Fowen  till   about   1830,    when   the   m  of  Russia  in  the 

direction   of  Herat   and  Cabul  roused  the   Indian  Government 
Mini  of  -•  ••  d  caused  a  real  and  permanent 

alarm,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  distance  of  the  danger  or 
the  general  ignorance  of  its  real  character  ami  -na, 

l  that   tirn  k  of  men  veil   acquainted  with 

Persia  and   Afganistan,  whose   adl  cted   the 

•  eminent    of    India   to   a    wise   p«>l  new 

get.       But  unfortunately  an  able  clique 

surrounded    Lord    Auckland,  and    prevent  -in«r   hi* 

natural  good  sense  and  right  judgment  on  such  advice  as  could 

hnv  tan   him  by  men  who   knew  the  Aigans  as  Borors 

.  and  who  estimated  as  nil  Pane  the  peculiar 

perils  ofooi  iitary  position  in  India. 

The  story  of  our  subsequent   proceedinsrs  towards  the  Afjrans 
and  what  befel  us,  from   the  time  we  invaded  their  coudti 
we  quitted  it,  has  lieeu  nell  told  in  the  eluquent  pap.  John 

K aye's  l  Afgan    War.'       !  more   oh\  ions  springs 

. .  and  our  manifold   i  are  there  narrated  as 

perlectlv  as  mav  he  bv  a  contemporary.     An 
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-will  romovo  the  seal  f  from  much  that  is  not  now  acces- 

sible to  the  histoi  iiin.       Hut. mi    inann:  •.idlicieiit  ■ 

and  there  were  many  at  the  time  win.  pointed  out  that  a  military 
•  ut'-rprise,  in  itself  by  no  means  difficult  or  dangerous,  became 
extremely  hazardous  when  our  troops  were  far  separated  from 
any  secure  base  of  operations;  when  powerful  ami  warlike 
nations,  independent  of  us.  Rf!  ■■My  as  allies  depended  on 

the  life  of  Runjeet  Singh,  an  (.id  anil  worn-out  man.  were  inter- 
posed between  India  and  the  British  tones  pushed  forward  into 
Al^anistan  :    when    the   military    was  subordinated    to    the  civil 
element  in   the  administration  of  our  conquest ;   when    I 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  military  commanders  than 

if  thej   trare  to  rocoead  bj  routine  to  comnwndi  in  the  Da 

Kingdoms;  and  when  no  stricter  discipline  was  enforced  than 

OUT  troops  had  been  CO  their  own  cantonments  in  India. 

The  greatest  mistakes  of  all,  i.e.  entangling  ourselves  with 
a  pretender  to  the  Afgau  throne,  and  resorting  to  the  hypocrisies 
of  the  Tripartite  Alliance  of  Sikhs  and  English  with  the  Aiken 
Shah  Sooja,  in  order  to  give  a  false  apj>earance  of  justifies 
to  our  proceedings,  and  to  excuse  our  attack  on  Dost  .Mahomed, 
the  able  and  energetic  leader  who  bad  made  himself  the  an  rpted 
ruJer  of  the  Afgans,  were  Irom  the  first  self-evident.  Hut  it  was 
not  generally  known  till  long  afterwards  how  gladly  Dost 
Mahomed  would  have  undertaken  all  we  required  Shah.  Sooja  to 
do  for  us;  how  little  he  was  inclined  to  sell  himself  to  In-  the 
vassal  of  any  power,  Knglish  or  Russian  ;  and  bow  elfectu 
judicious  support  to  him  would  have  enabled  him  to  assure  us  of 
that  friendly  but  independent  power  in  Afganistan,  which  it  has 
always  been  our  true  interest  to  seeure. 

It  was  probably  the  sense  of  how  much  had  been  wrong  in  the 
'  onecption  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  our  enterprise,  which 
prevented  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  at  its  disastrous  results, 
>\  to  attempts  to  re-establish  ourselves  per- 
manently at  C'abul.      The  temporary  re-o<  <  upat  ion  ol  the  capital 
sufficed    to  satisfy    popular    feeling   hi   England    at  the  time,   and 
the   difficulties    we    had    ourselves  experienced   assured    mos 
political    and    niiiitarv    authorities    that,    for    some    ve.n 
come,  we   had   not  much   to   fear  from  Russian   intcrierein 
CabuL 

This  was  not  at  the  time  an  unnatural  or  unwholesome  state  of 
pubi  Qg.      But   it    must  ever    remain  a   subject   of  BUD 

t  that.  ("I  in  be  return  ol'  l>ost  Mahomed  to 

C'abul,  nothing  was  done  on  our  part  to  obliterate  the  tiaces  of 
the  contest   into  ad   faroed    him   and   his 

The)  hail  little  cause  to  love   tit,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
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was  released  I  back   to  a  desolated,  distracted,  and  im- 

poverished kingdom,  said  little  for  our  sense  of  gener< 

i  of  justice.     But  mutual  among  civilised 

nations  would  not  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  for  many  generati 
do  not  prodi  effect   on  a  people  usages 

in  their  own  civil  Wan    ire   to  M  .  and  in  foreign  war 

barbarous,  as  those  of  the  Afgans.     Our  troops,  even   in  the 
first    fluih    of    victory    a:<  everywhere 

behaved  far  better  than  A  tors  would  hi  than 

pished  "oulil  hare  expected      The  I >«^t  himself 

had  aeaO  enough  "I    BJ    in  OUT    own  dominions  to  know  that Wt 
wore,  on  the  whole,  a  kindly  and  generous  people  ;   that  are  M 
not  likely  again  to  burn  our  i:  attempting  an  invasion 

of  Afgnnistan  ;  that  we  did  not  really  desire  to  extend  our  froo- 
tierOTer  liis  rugged  mountain-frontier  til]  we  reached  his  distant 
and  I 1 mm  I \ -scattered   fertile  valleys  ;  that   in  all  essential* 
interests  and  ours  were  identical  as  regards  his  w< 
bours,  and  that  to  this,  and  not  to  any  Inst  of  furtht  -est, 

he  might  safely  attlib  itfl  our  interest  in  his  afTairs. 

There  can   Ik-   little  doobi  -.t antes,  • 

generous,  manly   policy  which    offered    him    our   friendship, 
such  aid  as  ire  could  oflei  and   I  ithout  a  sense  of 

humiliation,  would  have  made  him  our  fast  friend,  and  in  time 
have  given  ui  s  very  preponderating 

But  the  opportunity  .  and  few  things  can  ! 

more  galling  to  Aijran  pride  than  the  itudi 

difference  with  which   are   treated  a  people  whose  affairs  a  few 
rears  before  had  .1   puhiic  attention.     The  eril  was  not 

confined  to  the  effect    of  this  kind  of  treatment   on   the  Aff 
It  more 01  If  .-cr  porti  frontier  political 

dee,  and  often  perverted    the  views   and   vitiated    the   pro- 
dings  of  men  « In 
I  b    to    heal    the    breach    betwuti    us    and     our     nei 

toon  found  that  it  wa  -*■  in 

•. Iin  rained  his  own  advancement  in  the  public  service, 

ti.    look    too    much    across   the   frontier.      To   Cultivate    friendlv 

relation  relations  at   all,  with   our   frontier   neighbi 

was  daiiL-'  id  any  measure  which  mike 

.  over  the    bolder   more  inclined   for   neighbourly   it il 
ami  to  risk  the  suspicion  of  unpatriotic  leanings,  and  a  defect  of 

i  t   in  the  superioi  wisdom  and  excellent 
our  own  Government;  whilst  to  hint  stdangei  from  an}  forrign 
influence   in    the   councils  of  our   neighbours  was    to   forfeit   all 
daim  to  any  character  for  sober  sense  or  politi  j|. 

The  consequence  was  ■  wilful  and  often  affected   blindness  in 

all 
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all  frontier  affairs,  and  the  sasn  of  ■  tone  of  sup 

isregud  aii< I  contempt  for  all  beyond  our  own  frontier,  more 
of  Chinese  mandazinB  than  of  End!  mala, 

These  results  foe  not  fully  developed  fur  many  years  alter 
our  evacuation  of  Afgunistan.  In  die  mean  time  our  frontier 
hid    advanced    from    the    Sutlegc    to    the     foot    of    the    Sidcii 

The:  Punjab  and  Siud  hail   been  annexed  ;  our  western 

frontier  was  conterminous  with  the  eastern  frontier  of  Afganistau 

throughout   its  whole   length;  our  position   in  Bdooehistu   ex- 
tended  the  relation  along  the  soutliern    frontier  of  Afganistan  : 
for  tin-  Khan  of  Khelat,  tnbsidised  l>\  the  liritish-Indiau  (iovern- 
ment,   was  the  nominal    suzerain  of  the   whole   of  the   Uelooch 
an  to  the  Perries  frontier. 
But  though  we  and  our  subsidised  allies  were  thus  neighbours 
of  the  Algans  along  the  whole  of  their   eastern  and    southern 
frontier,  the   Government  of   India,  and    their   representatives  on 
the     Punjab    frontier,    studiously    diseouraged    any    renewal    od 
tiona  <>f  good  neighbourhood  with   the  Government  or  i 

-    of  Dost  Mahomed.       Why   and    how    it    was    managed    that 

lor  fourteen  yean  imm  i.i.  t'uMi  ol  ALfganfstan,  up  to  the 

of  the  Persian  war  in  L856,  our  ( lovernmcnt,  as  though  un- 
conscious of  the  existence  of  the  A  lira  n  nation,  kept  up  a  policy 
of  apparent  indifference  and  absolute  abstention  from  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  is  in  itself  a  curious  chapter  of  Indian  hiito 
which  well  deaervet  HparaiM  attantioiL  I'm  the  peesent,  it  Is 
suflicieut  to  note  that  in  LS.'ii',  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
tin*  late  Sou  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  Governmenl  of  India  o 
more  resumed   its  inter. SOUEBe  with  the  Amir  of  Cabul  ;   and    the 

useful  results  of  the  change  of  policy  were  atrandanth  evident, 

both    during  the   Persian  War   of  lH.r)b'-7,  and   the   Mutiny  of 
>7-&     But   it  can  hardly  be  said  thai  DQItch   od 

generosity  or  frankness  in  our  renewed  intercourse  up  to  flu- 
time  of  Lord  Mayo's  arrival  in  India  as  Viceroy.  He  infused  an 
entdieli  different  feeling  into  oui  transactions  with  ow  una, 

in  Ahfganistan,  as  elsewhere;  but  nowhere  were  the  effects  more 
notable  than  in  his  dealings  withilw  .ir  of  Dost  Mahomed, 

lit     us    now    note    the    changes    which    ha\r     liluu    pbice    in 
public    opinion    in    England    regarding    our    relations   with    the 
Ajgans,  Mibseqnenl  to  oor  evacnatioii  of  their  territory  tn  IB4 
After  the  first  paroxysm    of  popular  B  I  d    the  reverses   we 

met  with  had  passed  awaVj  all  questions  connected  with  Central 

Asia    were   shelved,    I      El  .i|>t    to    shelve    subjects 

which   are  not    in    th-  sing  OX   SgPSeable.      M-n  | 

suadecl  themselws    that   Russia  was    not    achancing  in  OUT  diree- 
011 ;   or    that,  if  advancing,   it  was  so  slowly   that    generati 

must 


Fnplnnt!  ami  H  tit*  End* 


ihgae  before  she  came  near  us  :  and  that  when  ber« 
approached  ours  it  would  be  time  to  think  ol  meeting  her. 

pleat  on  which   the  subject  was  put   aside  VtN  not  very 
it  with  each  other  or  with   well-known    facts  ;   btii 
Press,  as  a  bod/,  and   the  Public  wire  resolve;  r  nothi 

on  the  subject ;  attempts  to  discuss  dii 

witli    t  that 

highest    authorities   in    India    hsd    no    apprehension,    and 
resolved    to  do   nothing.      This  determination  to  mm*  nothiie?  I 
apprehend,  to  treat  danger  as  IKlll  Militant,  end 
grounds  of  such  presumed  non-existence 

i.  was  in  later  years  raised   to  th< 
■nd explained  and   hnttfed  leetcHy  i:< 

in  articles  written  with  nn  ad  attribute 

OH  position  trave  a  kii  •  ial  sanction  to  their  opinion*. 

Hut,  from   time  to  time,   facts  transpired  which   showed   that 
the    Russians    a  llv    eg  tending    their    on  (posts    iu    tl 

dim  ihIikI    indifference  and  refusal 

i         i     o  listen  t<i  any  run 
the    north-west   i  starl 

rerieb  disposition   to  »etct  is 

imminent,  and  that  'somethii;  be  done.' 

apparently   no    \<  iv  clear  id"  -oroe- 

thinjr'   is  to  be;    but  when    influential   public  writers — not  to 

Dlgfa  officials — in   ft 

send  Ute 
lllack  Sen,  or  to  move  armies  far  beyond   our  Indian  frontae 
the  i  -t,  there  seems  eocne  I  like  all   men  wb 

perceive  a  danger,  to  which  th;  long  tx*<  1 1  1  tssfj 

mac  stricken,  "ii. 

'Hie  general   abandonment   ol   tba    polici    <>i   'anas 
activity'  bv  those  who  w  -Iv  its  warm  advocates   is  the 

one  new  fe  iture  in    the   ft  aat   are  but  a 

inuation  of  what  has  been  »n\  years  pn- 

of  what  has  bean  olten  detailed  and   1-  .lied 

the  subject,  ami  bjWMM  I  irij  than  by  Sir  John  McNeill, 

in  a  pamphlet  publi  tat  it  had  reache. 

thinl  edition  at  the  time  of  th 

As  we  write,  a  fresh  and  nrnni  important  contribution  to  the 
permanent  literature  of  this  question  is  offered  in  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson's  work  on  *  England  and  Roaaia  in  the  East,'  the 
title  of  which  heads  our  article.  It  consists  in  part  of  Essays. 
written  at  varioa  rals  during  the  last  I  raaca, 

with  notes  and  addenda   bfil  p  the  review  of  events  to 

the  present  time,   with  illustrations  from  ample  stores  o(  more 

rrcrutU 


■ 


recently    acquired 
graphical. 

The  opening  Chapter,  originally  published   in  1849,  OOntainn 

1  masterly  sketch  of  our  relations  with   Persia  duriug  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  from    the  time  when    England 

i  reiicli  Republic  were  rivals  for  the  favour  of  tin-  \oung  and 
ambitious  King  Futteh  Alt  Shah,  through  the  tangled  story  of 
the  rival  Missions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Harford  Jones  ; 
the  negotiations  and  treaties  of  Ouselev,  Morier,  and  Ellis,  of 
Macdonald    and    Sir  John    McNeill  ;    the    rupture    with    )'■ 

fding  Herat,  and  the  Afcan  War  in  the  next  reign  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  concluding  with  a  sketch  of  our  relations  with 
Persia,  as  they  stood  in  IS  10,  after  the  accession  of  the  present 
king. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  narrative  is  continued  on  to  the 
present  time,  including  our  relations  witii  Persia  and  Afgau- 
istan  during  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  ;  our  various 
arbitrations,  frith  a  view  to  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Persia 
and  Turkey  on  the  west,  and  Persia  and  Belochisfan  and 
Al'gans  on  the  east;  the  Renter  concession;  the  Shah's  late 
visit,  to  Europe,  and  a  review  of  the  present  prospects  of  Persia, 
and  of  the  policy  of  England  towards  her;  which  contains 
the  matured  opinions  of  the  accomplished  author  on  a  subject 
regarding  which  few  men  are  better  qualified  to  speak. 

I  In-  next  two  I '  hiiptcra  arc  reprints,  with  many  important 
additions,  of  articles  which  appeared  in  this  *  Review  '  in 
October  1865,  and  October  Lo66\  the  former  describing  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  conquests  in  Cental  Asia,  and  the  latter 
imariaing  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Asia,  and 
the  countries  adjacent  between  the  Russian  and  Indian  front 
and  exposing  some  remarkable  apocryphal  traveU  which  I 
exercised  undeserved  influence  on  the  political  views  of  diplo- 
matists. These  chapters  are  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  poli- 
tical positions  held  respectively  bv  Russia  and  England  in  the 
East  in  L868.  This  Essay  was  sketched  as  a  speech  to  precede 
a  motion  in  the  House,  of  Commons,  and,  though  never  spoken, 
must  have  had  soon-  ell'ert  on  those  officials  in  India  and  IB 
England  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  heen  confidentially  0091- 
municatcd,  and  it  ni;iv  lie  regretted  that  it  was  not  earlier 
placed  before  the  public. 

The  last  chapl  (i  up  the  sketch  of  Central  Asian  affairs 

and   the   position    of   England   and    Russia   t>>    the   present  date, 
Its  main  object  is  to  show  'that  if  Russia  shouh!  D  certain 

limits   in   her  approach    to    India,    she   must   be  checked   by   an 
armed  resistance,  even  at  the  risk  of  producing  war  between  the 

two 
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tWO  countries.'      Si]   I!  s  for  this  pai 

argument   that   it  is   put  forward   e  in  1 1 » *  -  iut'-resti  of 

peace,  to  prevent  thai  '  uncertain  sound'  as  to  the  in 
land,  which  led    Russia  into  th< 
I    of    information    Dot    easily    to    be   found   elsewhere,  and 
nowhere  in  so   intelligible  and  readable  a  shape,     It  about* 
also  in  weighty  and  well-considered  "pinions,  v. 
best  attention  of   Englishmen,  and,  wi  idd,  of   H 

.\.     look  to  the   author's  •  I 
roth;-  unequalled  upporlanrties  he  has  en  r  forming 

sound  and  unpartia]  j  the  subji 

The  E*  rained  in  popularity  if  they  had  hi 

re-written  throughout  from  existing  points  of  vie* 
would   bf  such  a  process  their  characteristic 

and  most  important  i<  Reading  them  now  as  ori 

written,  nnstantly  struck  by  the  rapidity  with  wfa 

erentSj  appearing  as  distant  poasibilitiea  to  the   author  as 
wrote,  have  become  to  tho  reader  of  to-day  foots  oi  the 

What    app'ared    at   the  time  daring  and    somen 
forecasts,  are    ahvads    hivtnric.il    events;    ,ind    in  the   case 
Russian    conquests    they  are  events   of  no   small   importance 
the   rest  iuman  race,  and    especially   to   those   01 

reignty  ol  Gnat  Britain, 
We  mn  to  chapfa  n  ill.  to  vi.  for  details  as  to  the  i 

!    Russia   during  the  present   century;    mei 
that  since   Sir  John    -McNeill's   pamphlet  was 

rs  ago)  Russia   has  completed   her  i 
the  <  i  territory  and  its  tribes,  and  the 

dei  dominions  of  a  strip  oi  ti 
o   tin-  Black  and  Caspian 
oi   I  than  200  mill  -  of  coast   mi 

ihuL       The   creator    part    of  1 1 1 i ■% 

npletlon  i 
to  render  ttu  n  it"i  \ 

toward  mic 

which  the  Russian  Government  hs  it  sji 

the  I'  A  glance  at  the  map  will  si  -"rat*.. 

!  oemmerciaJ  import  mec.     It  I 
..  and  the   I  Eastern   provinces  <•!'  Aau    <     I  open 

i"  Ku-.si.oi  military  tnvaaimi. 

The  Russian    advance  <it    frontier  i 

the  last  (went)  rears  embraces  a  far 

conn-  |  Width  from    north  to  south,  bounded  OH    || 

west    In     not    loss    than    500    miles 

(  aspian.  and    running:  east  wards    tor   at   hast    1-JIKl    „,i!, 
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ct  line  to  the  Chinese  <»ut posts,  has  been  gradually  annexed 
to  the  Russian  Empire*  Mmli  of  this  vast  territory  is  waterless 
desert — but  there  art-  within  its  boundaries  districts  of  great 
natural  fertility — two  large  rivers,  with  a  considerable  length  of 
navigable  channel,  and  the  inland  Sea  of  Aral,  which  may  one 
day  ben. me  a  most  valuuble  link  in  the  chain  of  water  com- 
munication  between    the   \  (dgs   ami    the    Afgan    border.      Tin- 

mi  <>!'  Kiissian  dominions  along  she  shores  of  the  Caspian 

has   made    that    sea    virtually    a    Russian   lake,   and    the    steam 
•  1  la  now  on   its  waters  has  enormously  increased  the  facili- 
ties for  transport  between  the  old  provinces  of  the  Empire  and 
its  advanced  frontier. 

Moreover,  the  character  of  the  recent  Russian  conquests  has 
been  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  extent.  A  generation  ago, the 
Circassian  mountaineers  were  traditionally  n-garded  as  ftTCO  more 
invincible  in  their  own  fastnesses  than  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese ; 
but  liny  have  been  surrounded,  defeated,  and  forced  to  submit  to 
Russia.  The  rulers  of  Khivaam!  Rokharn  were,  in  like  manner, 
regarded  as  absolutely  inaccessible  in  their  strongholds  of  bar- 
barism. Rut  both  have  bsen  defeated,  effectually  conquered, 
and1  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  their  own  capitals.  As  mere 
militan  exploits  the  Russian  conquests  in  Asia  have  been  no 
msideraole  achievements. 

Rut  what  has  roused  the  Anglo-Indian  public  from  its  lethargy, 

d   created    real    alarm    in    the    minds  of  many  of  our  least 

citable  statesmen,  is  not  so  much  tin- 
the  Russian  conquests,  as  the  obvious  unwillingness  or  inability 
tl,     Uiivsian  (lovernment  to  check  or  prescribe  bounds  to 
the  onward  movement. 

The  English   public  has  been   ready  enough    to  believe  that 

had   no  designs  upon  India,  and  did  not  contemplate  an 

invasion  of  Hindostan.     But  as  often  as  alarm  was  excited  by 

some  fresh  conquest,  and  allayed  by  a  recapitulation  in  some 

ace-loving  public  journal,  or  in  diplomatic  despatches,  of  the 
ns  why  Russia  herself  should  wish  to  restrain  her  own 
advance,  so  often  fresh  victories  were  sure  to  be  reported,  which 
again  raised  aniifttlftS  regarding  the  object  of  our  allv  in  such 
continuous  annexations  of  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  in 
themselves  were  certainly  not  worth  holding.  The  effect  of  these 
repeated  instances  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  Rus- 
sian aggressiveness  was  enhanced  by  two  instances  of  misunder- 
standing regarding  Russian  intentions.  The  effect  of  the  mis- 
understanding was  in  both  cases  aggravated  by  an  unaccountable 
misconception  on  our  part  of  what  the  Russians  had  avowed  to 
be  their  objects  and  intentions. 
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Yd  the  first  case  some  diplomatic  discussion  h*d  taken  \ 
{rardin?  the  estal  I  of  ■  BOM  of  neutral  territory  between 

os  and  the  Russians,  on  which  /one  neither  pa:-  i  trespass. 

The  outside  public  had  per»u.-i<:  Kussia  tradacaniesvrrd 

in  this  arrangement,  and  ire  were  ?orj  sore  when  told  in  cflert 
that  Russia  iiad  regarded  the  notion  of  a  i  <ne  as  a  I 

prvttv  i«le;i.  I.iit    rlirln.it    ran?  us 

practical  sol o  the  questions  between  the  two  Powers. 

Again,  the  Russians  thought  it  necessary  to  man  h  on  khira. 
India  and  England  were  both  alarmed,  and  in  ratber  a  hesitating 
fashion,  as  if  doubtful   of  our  right   to  inquire,  asked  questions 
AS  meant  to  do.       Russia  assured  us  thstti* 
il    no    intention  of  letting  his  troops  u 
jMTinancntlv.      There  is  no  reason  to  supp-  there  WM 

insincerity  in  this  assurance  as  far  as  the  Emperor's  Co!- 
was  concerned.  BoJ  i  ire  -n  instances  proved  too  strong  for  thr 
iperor.  Having  subdued  Khiva,  he  could  not,  if  he  would, 
shake*  himself  free  from  the  leononeibilitics  <»t'  a  conqacrot 
In  Ashantee  or  Abyssinia  WC  may  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  our  H  is  not  so  eas; 

bare  found,  end  Russia  has  found,  as  often  to  the  detriment  u 
t.i  the  profit  of  either  nation. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  heard  of  the  <>•  .a. of 

a  treaty  wit  d  of  cessions  of  K  hi  van  so 

Russia,  and  of  discussions  regarding  an  advance  on   .Men,  wc 
were  more  than  alarn  rj    and  dis 

tbc  loftiest  assurances  of  the  ordinary  leaders  of  pub  lino 

te  efibet  *  tli.it  people  who  Knew  all  about  it,  am  nflst 

e>  monopoly  of  iaJbrmatk  Igment  on  the  subject,  sa v. 

cense  for  apprehemi  allay  the  in 

distrust ;  and  this  frame  of  mind — a  rather  ponied  combinv 
of    alarm,    annoyance,    and    ilistrust — continues    ffaorillM 
ilivmsiom  as  are  afforded  by  discussions  of  Vatican  Decrees,  or 
of  the  municipal   government   of  London)    ver>    inurh    to  rha- 
racteriar  the  temiwr  of  nine-tenths  of  those  w  or  write 

on  the  subject  of  Anglo-Indian  afTairs  in  Cental  I 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  such   feelings   arc   void  of  uj 
feojfenatiro  in  reason.      It  is  equally  difficult  •  i  anr  of 

the   BMosore-  generally  suggested    as    the    -something1   w 
*  tonal  be  done,   any  solution  which  pn>mises  ft  >ur  rrla- 

tMSM  with  oor  neighbours  north  and  west  of  India  on  a  more 
fnonsanendy  satisfactory  footing. 

i  tthoot  oreeending  to  any  knowledge  of  ofTicial   proposals, 
^%  esasause  a  tew  of  the  suggestions  which  hare  found  most 
•evvor  with  iaJocntiol  pnblk  writrrs  berr  and  in  India. 
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A  very  favourite  formula  is  that  wo  arc  to  intimate  to  the 
CotlT<  -I  Sr  Petersburg  that  any  further  advance  by  Russia — 
on  Mcrv — will  lie  held  to  be  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Anglo-Indian  Government.  A  threat  of  this  kind  is  sup- 
jmsed  to  be  justifiable  on  tin-  g*OUBd  that  .Merv  is  a  stej)  towards 
Herat,  any  occupation  of  which  by  Persia,  or  by  any  Power  in 
the  interest  of  Russia,  lias  been  fang  and  justly  considered  so 
threatening  to  India  that  the  Knglish  Government  lias  repeatedly 
expressed  its  intention  to  resist  auy  attempts  OO  Herat  by  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

Hut  befOM  TO  make  or  threaten  such  an  appeal,  let  us  consider 

what  .Merv  is.       It    is   undoubtedly  a  great  step  in  advance  from 

the  jiresiii!  Russian  frontier  towards  Herat  ;  though  In  no  means 

wmtinl  preliminary  to  u  investment  of  Herat.      Its  great. 

immediate  importance  to  Russia  is  the  command  it  would  give 

whoever  held  it  over  the  Turcoman  Deserts  and  the  law 
tribes  inhabiting  them.      Its  occupation  may  indeed  be  said  •■>> 
be  •••ii  essential   element   in  any  arrangements  for   patting 
effectual   stop  to  the   forays  of  the  Turcomans,  and    controlling 
the  hordes  which  have  so  long  been  equally  the  terror  of  Persians 
and  Afgans,  and  of  all  the  Tartar  tribes  of  Turkestan.     It  is  of 
<juite  as  much  importance  to  any  northern  power,  which  > 
fined    itself  to  protecting   and  ruling  the  Kirgis   Steppes,  as   Bo 
>ne    which    meditated    ?*n    advance    on    India    t:id    Ralkh    and 

Cabul,  or  rit't  I  Eerel ;  and  Cendafun* 

Apart  therefore  from  any  question  of  the  invasion  of  India, 
the  occupation  of  Merv  by  the  Russians  would  be  a  gMtt 
to  humanity.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that  in  the  interests 
of  India  we  might  Ih>  justified  in  resisting  or  resenting  such  an 
occupation;  but  in  the  interests  of  humanity  we  are  hound  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  ourselves,  ami  to  all  the  worM,  thai  mil  is 
the  case;  and  if  we  object  to  the  extirpation  by  Russia  of  such  a 
refuge  for  frontier  robbers  anil  manstealers,  it  seems  an  obviously 

(Consequential  duty  that  we  .should  either  ourselves  undertake  the 
work,  or  get  it  done   by  some  Power   to  whose  intcrferen*  i 
same  objections  do  not  apply.     Neither  alternative  seems,  at 
BUS,  a  practical,  or  even  a  possible  one. 
Altogether  it  seems  more  man  doubtful  whether  any  thn 
the  kind  we  are   considering  could   be  justified.      Rut  thai 
be  no  doubt   that,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  it  would   be  quite 
ineffectual  to  stop  any  adv  nice  of  Russia.     Supposiug  Balk' 
Herat   to   be   the    ultimate    object    of  such   advance,    the    ■■•  tual 
occupation    of  Merv    may    well  lie  deferred  to  a  more  ennvenu  ut 
season,  whilst  the  influence   of  Russia  is  quietly  spreading  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Oxus  or  the  Attreck  ;  so  that,  if  the  Runu 
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regarded   our  threat  at   all,  it  would   merely  postpone  tbc  one 

of  the  actual  occupation  of  Merr,  till,  as  iu  the  case  of  brr 
disregard  of  the  obnoxious  clauses  regarding  the  Black  Sea  ia 
the   3  I    Paris,    EtlBU   chose    a   moment   for    talking  tbr 

when  we  could  not  go  to  war  with  any  chance  of  figbtiar. 
to  good  purpose. 

Hut  supposing  Russia  met  our  threat  by  pointing  out  that  Uif 
question  of  occupying  Merv  was  really  one  which  she  ■ 
•  onsider  as  affecting  Russian  .-»i>«I  not  Indian  internets.  That 
we — the  Knglish  or  Indian  Government  —  had  no  relation!, 
friendly  or  otherwise  with  the  place  0*  with  any  of  the  tritr. 
around  it  ;  that  our  only  Iocjis  ifaJMfi,  as  claiming  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Merr,  rested  on  a  distrust  of  Russia,  and  on  the 
imputation  to  her  of  some  distant  ulterior  designs  on  India; 
that  to  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  all   inhabitants 

nan  frontier,  from  the  Caspian   I  <>nfines  of  Badakb- 

shan,  the  conduct  of  the  tribes  round  Merv  was  a  matter  of  vital 
and  immediate  interest,  involving  question,  of  peace  and  wax, 
of  commerce  or  no  commerce,  of  freedom  or  slavery  for  neace* 
liil  travellers  and  pastoral  tribes  within  the  It  ussian  tern  ton  ; 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Turcoman  tribes  was  a  canr 
to  their  neighbours  on  every  side,  whilst  they  kept  large 
provinces  of  Persia  and  A/ganistan.  as  well  as  Turkestan,  in  a 
of  permanent  desolation  and  say  aged  nm  ;  that  we  coald 
not  possibly,  in  reason,  expect  Russia  to  tolerate  such  a  state  of 
postponing   an    advance  which    no   more    necessarily 

tened  the  peace  of  India  than  our  advance  from  Delhi  u* 
Lahore,  or  from  Lahore  to  Peshawar  threatened  Asiatic  Russia ; 
:  have  urged  equally  valid  objections  to  ever» 
step  which  the  Russian  Government  had  taken  southwards  or 
eastwards,  from  Orenburg  during  the  past  century,  and  that 
Russia  must  claim  the  sole  right  of  judging  when  and  how  to 
act  in  matters  which  directly  and  vitally  concern  her  interests 
and  dignity,  and  which  she  could  not.  unless  admitting  ulterior 
and  unfriendly  designs  of  her  own  on  India,  regard  as  in  any  «M 
affecting  us.  It,  iu  short-  Russia  declared  her  intention  of 
regarding  our  threat  as  utterly  unreasonable,  what  could  it 
ought  we  to  d"  >urse  the  Lnglish  Ministry  would  be  re- 

minded by  irresponsible  advisers  on  all  sides,  in  the  Press  and 
in  Parliament,  how  Chatham  and  Cromwell  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
acted,  when  they  wished  to  restrain  a  foreign  Govern  mem 
any  step  which  they  deemed  inimical  to  Knglish  interests, 
sober-minded  F.nglishmen  would  probably  remember  that  tin* 
great  statesmen  and  sovereigns  of  our  best  days  were  not  wont 
in   their  most   unbending  moods,  to   utter  threats  which   they 
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not  prepared  to  enforce*,  nor  to  enforce  any  whirli  wore  | 
worth  fighting  for;  and  that  wc  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
miking  it  verv  clear  to  ourselves.  Of  to  any  one  else,  that  to 
stop  Russia  in  routing  out  such  a  nest  of  robbers  and  savages  as 
the  Turcomans  was  justifiable  on  any  ground  of  self-interest  or 
of  higher  motive.  What  lias  been  said  of  making  a  Russian 
advance  on  \Ier\  a  COtUS  belli  is  equally  true  of  any  Russian 
advance  in  any  other  direction,  at  least  till  the  frontier  of 
Afganistan  is  reached,  when  our  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
right  to  remonstrate  with  an  invader,  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

But  in  any  case,  whenever  the  question  comes  to  so  grave  an 
issue  as  peace  or  war  between  England  and  Russia,  Englishmen, 
at  least,  could  hardly  avoid  asking  themselves  what  is  it  ti 
impels  Russia  to  advance  her  frontier  southwards  in  Asin?  It 
is  easy  to  assign  a  variety  of  motives,  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  empire  of  India.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  attraction  which  such  a  prospect  must  offer  to  any  assemblage 
of  northern  nations  which  saw  such  a  prize  within  possible  reach, 
however  distant.  Rut  the  more  the  question  is  studied,  the  less 
will  any  reasonable  man  be  able  to  convince  himself,  that  lust  of 
Indian  empire  alone  could  induce  the  rulers  of  so  vast  and  ill- 
consolidated  an  empire  as  Russia  to  embark  on  an  enterprise  so 
full  of  hazard  to  her  older  possessions  ;  and  be  will  probably  arrive 
ultimately  at  the  conclusion  that  the  impulse,  which  drives  the 
Russian  frontier  southwards  ami  eastwards  in  Asia,  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that,  which  impelled  ourselves  from  Calcutta  |Q 
Peshawar,  and  has  finally  made  us  masters  of  the  whole  Penin- 
sula. Ambition  and  love  of  empire  doubtless  had  their  share  in 
impelling  us;  but  they  could  not  have  carried  us  on  in  our 
it  of  conquest  so  far  or  so  fast,  had  M  not  been  a  strong, 
united,  aggTcssive,  and  growing  power,  full  of  life  ami  energy, 
more  trusted  and  worthy  of  trust  than  the  great  native  Govern- 
ments. Such  being  our  character,  we  everywhere  came  in 
contact  with  States  so  elTete,  disunited,  ajid  demoralised,  that 
whatever  power  tin  \  possessed  was  paralysed  :  few  of  them  bad 
any  inherent  vigour  and  capacity  for  resistance,  still  less  for 
growth ;  and  they  who  possessed  some  vitality  were  ns  ready  as 
their  weaker  fellows  to  join  the  Western  invader,  in  any  enter- 
prise for  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
Save  in  Rajpootana  few  ol  the  great  dynasties  ruled  over  national 
rnments.    The  great  rulers  were  rarely  men  of  the  same  race 

their  subjects;  many  of  them  were  foreigners,  and  very  recent 
.  onqneron,  with  little  hold  over  the  affections  or  traditional 
loyalty  of  their  subjects,  bevond  that  thev  were  genuine  Orientals 
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of  some  kind,  loss  widely  separated  from  tlieir  subjects  than 
Western  conquerors  could  be.  But  IB  few  other  respects  did 
rule  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  dynasties  we  replaced,  anil 
the  first  impression  made  00  subjects,  who  had  bong  DJ 
become  callous  to  changes  of  dynasty,  was  usually  one  of  intense 
relief  from  oppression  and  misrule.  Under  such  circumstances 
State  alter  State  ini  trial  way  and  crumbled   I m  lore  us. 

The    few  which    retained  some  power    of  resistance    nert 
the  most  part  governed   l.v  men   so  shortsighted  or  so  faithless, 
that  in  a  few  years  they  gave  us  some  fair  cause  for  quarrel,  and 
were  worsted  in  fight,  paying  the  penalty  >t    in  loss  of 

independence.      There  were  doubtless,  in   many  cases,  wai 
ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  ;  many  aim  of  terri' 

<>1  which  posterity  will  find  scant   justification  save  on  the  plea 
that  might  makes  right,  and  that  it  is  always  difficult,  sometime* 
impossible,  to  restore,  after 'complete  overthrow,  a  government 
which  was  in  no  sense  national,  and  bad   DO   ties  of  kindred  or 
sympathy  of  race    with  the   people   under   its  sway.      But,  as  a 
ride,  we  had  generally  a  fair  case  to  state  for  ourselves;  awl.  as 
so  stated    to  our  own  people  at  home,  there  was  rarely    b 
•  litliiulty  in  obtaining  the  national   ratification  of  Indian  I 
quest     Sometimes  the  verdict  of  the  public  at  home  was  I 
more  than  acceptance  of  what  was  inevitable  and  past  ie.    ' 
even  in  the  cases  where  the  abstract  equity  of  the  war  se* 
most    doubtlul,    there    was    always    a    halo    ol     genuine    h> 
patriotism  ami    self-devotion  round   the  actors,   which 
sated  for  much  doubtful  observance  of  international  law  in 
BJM  of  a   people    like   the   English,  v.  fairly    dc-drous  o( 

ding  justly  by  their  neighbours,  but  who  love  in  their  inmost 
its   nothing    more   than    an    uphill    fight,  and    ai  pt  to 

forget  the  rights  of  the  quarrel  if  the  smaller  force  win  In 
steady  fighting  and  undaunted  pluck. 

But    whether   the   home  authorities   ami    public    BpprOTcd  or 
disapproved,  the  conquerors  of  India  never  stopped  Lb  ren 

of  conquest  from  consideration  of  home  policy, 
to  orders  from  London.     Some  of  our  greatest  acquisitions  were 
made,  in  our  own  generation,  by  men  wlm  came  out  from  England 
Sincerely  determined  to  avoid  extension  of  bounds 
course  of  conquest  never  was  stayed  till   we  got  to  the  mountain 
barriers  which  surround  India  every  wh-  the  landward  ■ 

Conquest  went  on,  in  spite  of  the  most  incessant  and  positive 
orders  from  home,  and  even  in  spite  of  the  most  sincere  wish  on 
the  part  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  India  to  obey  those 
orders. 

If  this  is  no  unfair  picture  of  the  course  of  our  own  conquests 
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in  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  essentials  it  differs  from 
what  has  been  the  course  of  Russian  advances  in  Central  Asia. 
Then  is,  indeed,  one  essential  point  ol  .lilFerence;  for  instead  ol 
public  opinion  in  Russia  being,  as  in  Kngland,  strongly  and 
sincerely  pronounced  against  further  extension  of  territory  on 
distant  frontier*,  ■  vast  majority  of  Russians  are  inclined  to 
applaud  every  extension  of  the  C/ar's  dominion,  without  much 
reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  acquisition.  There  are, 
indeed,  two  parties  among  those  who  aim  at  influencing  the 
policy  ol  the  empire.  Neither  of  them  objects  on  any  moral 
ground  to  extensions  of  empire.  It  is  the  destiny  and  du- 
ll ussia  to  conquer  and  command,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  ability  given  by 
God  permits,  and  to  bring  all  infidel  nations  to  the  faith  of  Holy 
Rnona;  end  no  eanqutsl  oJ  Turk  or  Tartar  can  l>e  wrong,  as  I 
as  it  results  in  their  annexation  to  the  Russian  empire.  Such  is 
the  creed  of  nine-tent  i  Itnit  any  moral  01  religious 

clement  into  their  political  calculations;  and,  in  Russia  as  else- 
where such  men  are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  State.  It  is  on  grounds  of  expediency 
•lone  that  there  is  any  division  of  opinion.  The  smaller  party, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  EnpetOC  himself,  s..inr  of  the  l>cst  and 
ablest  financiers  and  most  enlightened  politicians,  and  even  the 
most  enlightened  soldier*,  is  strongly  eppo  i  any  present 

extension  of  territory  in  Central  Asia.  They  consider  that  it 
must  entail  fininffsnl  emknra-smcnt,  without  any  but  a  most 
distant  prospect  of  repayment  j  that  it  must  weaken  the  empire, 
which  needs  consolidation  rathef  than  extension,  and  expose  it 
to  the  risk  of  military  disaster  in  the  event  of  any  combination 

»of  European  Powers   to  attach  Russia  whilst  engaged    in  serious 
hostilities  in  Central  Asia.     Rut  though  strong  in  reason  and 
argument,  this  party  is  numerically  weak. 
I  be  party  of  aggression,  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  a  large 
and  influential  majority  of  the   military  and  ultra-national  poli- 
ticians, especially    those   who,  unhampered    by    official    i      j 
bility,  look  to  ultimate  conquests  in  India  without  any  necessity 
for   counting  the   cost;   it    includes    most    of  tin     rinssiattlasd 
Germans,    often  more  Russian  than    the  Russians,    and 
numbers  of  the  mercantile  class,  who  are  generally  strong  pro- 
tectionists, and  who  see  in  the  extension  of  the  empire  access 

I  subsequent  mouopoh  in  many  markets  now  closed  to  them 
by  English  competitors.  This  party  is  also  St  popular 
sympathy,  and  is  on  the  whole  by  far  the  BOOTO  powerful. 

II  we  Knglish,  with  our  strong  political  discipline — with  the 
earnest  desire  of  Viceroys  and  frontier  officials  00  obey  orders, 

and 
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and  with  a  still  ma  «t  desire  on  the  part  of  the  nation  »t 

large  to  avoid  conquest-  -il  Wi '.  10  favourably  situated  forabsten- 
tion  from  aggressive  Warfare,  found  « in  umstanc  <\s  too  strong  for 
us,  and  were  unwillingly  forced  on  from  the  sea  to  the  ! 
lavas,  what  chance  has  the  Russian  Government,  or  thai 
in    it    which    dreads  further  conquest,  of  resisting  the  press 
similar  in  kind,  but  much  greater  in  degree,  which  forces  thein  | 
break  up  and  annex  the  savage  hordes  intervening  betwc 
and  India?      Great  as   is  the  power  of   the  ( 'zar,  and  rigid  as  is 
the  discipline  be  enforces,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whs 
he  is  better  obeyed  on   the  banks  of  the  Oxus  than  our  ( Soverft- 
ment  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus;  and  our   home  authoi 
probably  learn  at  least  as  much  of  the  truth  of  frontier  affairs 
the   Imperial   Government   does   on    their  side.       We   need  nn 
therefore,   wonder  if  the  Czar   has    not  succeeded    l>etter  th- 
ourselves  did   in    old    times    in   enforcing  on    bis    front: 


wc 


officials  a  policy  of  rigid  abstention  from  extension  of  territory 
How  the  annexation  of  frontier  neighbours  and   extension  < 
frontier  comes  about,  needs  do  detailed  description.     We 
had  innumerable  instances  in  India  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  an 
the  history  may  be  read  more  or  less  daily  by  any  one  who  studies 
the  proceedings  of  the  Russians  on  the  Turkestan  frontier, 
civilised   power — be  it  Russian  or  English — naturally  itnd 
avoidably  puts  its  best  men  on  the  frontier,  in   contact   with  I 
uncivilised  neighbour.      If  the  frontier  commander  is  ambiY 
his  uncivilised    neighbours  give   him   constant  and   apparently 
justifiable  cause  for  hostilities,  which  in  the  end  must  of 
lead  to  the  victorious  advance  of  the  stronger  and  more  <  i \  ilisrd 
power.     If  the  frontier  commander   is  conscientious  or  una 
bitious,  and  strives  heartily  to  obey  the  orders  of  m« 
received  from  St..  Petersburg,  the  uncivilised  neighbour  gravit 
to  the  stronger  power  by  a  process  less  violent  than  in  tl 
case,  but  even  more  certain — the  savage  despot  fades  and  shrift 
and  changes  either  into  a  Russianised  soldier  noble,  or  into  i 
titular  princeling,  who  trembles  at  the  frown  of  a  Russian  front] 
commandant.      In  any  case,  when    by  any  means    fori 
gradual    the   half-savage  *  Humpty    Puinpty '  gets   his    fnll,  'a 
the  King's  horses  and   all  the  King's  men'  are  utterly  unable  t 
set  him   Dp  again.     There  is  life  and  power  of  re  ifu 

the  most  damaging  defeat  and  disaster,  in  the  most  mismanaged 
branch   of  civilised    power.     There  is  nothing  but    death 
decay  in   the  uncivilised — the  limb  lopped  off"  never  reunit 
the  slightest  wound  is  apt  to  be  mortal.     The  civilised  power  i 
insensibly  and   by   internal   vigour   urged   to  grow   and  ti£ 
The  uncivilised  has  no  inherent  life,  no  nar 
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nee,  unless  by  giving  up  .antiquated  arms  and  indiscipline,  and 
ting  the  powerful  weapons  and  military  array  of  the  civilised 
nation.  But  these  are  of  no  avail :  in  fact  they  cannot  rxist, 
unless  with  his  old  armour  the  barbarian  abandons  his  bar- 
barous habits,  his  impolitic  finance,  his  tyrannous  internal  ad- 
ministration— unless,  in  a  word,  he  too  enters  the  ranks  of 
civilised  nations.  But  such  lessons  are  not  learned  in  a  day, 
•and  before  they  can  be  learned  the  weaker  power  succumbs  to 
the  stronger,  the  lesser  is  absorbed  by  the  greater,  and  the  bar- 
barous kingdom  or  khanate  eeases  to  Ik;  more  than  a  frontier 
province  of  the  great  civilised  European  Power.  This  is  as  true 
of  Russia  in  the  present  generation  as  it  was  of  England  in  the 
past ;  and  whilst  Russia  is  a  civilised  living  and  growing  power, 
the  will  even  of  the  all-powerful  Czar  and  the  instructions  of  I 
ablest  councillors  will  be  equally  impotent  to  stop  her  career  of 
growth  and  conquest  amongst  the  less  eiviliscd  races  of  Ctatn 
Asia. 

But  the  Russians  have  one  souree  of  impulse  which  moves 
them  more  powerfully  than  it  does  any  other  European  nation, 
though  we  too  feel  something  of  it.  This  is  the  religious  ■ 
sailing  element.  It  visibly  affects  the  policy  of  nations  like 
franca  and  Germany,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  either  a 
popular  element  of  political  action.  Among  ourselves  this  kind 
of  impulse  at  times  strongly  moves  the  great  mass  of  our  |>eople  : 
but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  studiously  discouraged,  and  geneially  mis- 
trusted by  our  professed  politicians  of  l>oth  great  parties.  There 
is  a  decided  missionary  impulse  in  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, sufnYii  ntlv  strong  to  ensure  outwardly  respectful  treat- 
ment even  from  those  who  do  not  share  it  WlflTlg  the  ROYeTOJ 
daaKS  ;  bo]  it  is  by  HO  mentis  a  fashionable  and  hardlv  even  a 
popular  impulse,  as  moulding  our  foreign  policy.  Most  English-* 
men  have  a  genuine  feeling  of  toleration  fox  anv  belief  which 
does  not  affect  parish  or  county  affairs,  or  elections.  Even 
amongst  the  least  reflecting,  this  feeling  is  not  the  result  of 
indifference  so  much  as  of  an  innate  low  of  independence  and 
lair  play,  and  a  real  desire  thai  Othn  people  should  be  as  free 
from  tyrannical  control  in  such  matters  as  ourselves.  *  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  religion.'  '  Eveiy  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  religion  suits  him  best.*  These  are  the  popular 
axioms  of  m  n  on  the  subject.     Among  the  move 

educated  classes,  there  is   little  of  bitter  hostility  to  other  than 
Christian    ereeds.        Even    divines,    of    the    broader    and     D 

ionable  type,  arc  apt  to  seek  relief  from  repetition  of 
Biblical  illustrations  by  borrowing  from  the  moral  teachings  of 
Hindoos  and  Buddhists,  to  m\   extent  which  says  more  lor  their 
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■!in^    th.ui    their   knowledge  of  the  practical    results  of  the 

n-ligions  thus  laid  under  contribution.      As  for  Mahoinedanisin, 

the  Turks  are   its  popular  exemplar.      Thai   *  the   real  Turku 

always  ■  gentleman"  is  an    accepted  fact;    especially  among  the 

•  it    which  Occasionally  Stt  him    at    home  in  his 

c -imntry.     lie   is   toe    s traditional   friend  of   I  jlish 

nation,'  and  always  pays  his  debts  when  be  raises  a  fresh  loan. 
Altogether,  apart  from  his  polygamous  habits,  thai*  is  little 
alteration  needed  to  make  him  'a  much  better  fellow  than  mart 
foreigners.'  In  a  mild  way,  religions  English  people  will  sub- 
scribe to  societies  for  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Tork: 
but  as  fur  a  war  on    genuine   crusading   pi  to  turn  him 

t  Kurope  or  Syria,  it  would  meet  with  infinitely  less  syni- 
|.;.rliv  than  a  war  to  secure  him  free  toleration  *>(  his  own  reli- 
gion in  his  ancient  conquests. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  Russia.  There,  whatever  ca" 
national  feeling,  or  bf  real  loyalty  to  the  throne  ovists,  is  in- 
separably bound  up  with  religion  ;  and  whatever  is  religions  is 

I  alj  propagandist  and  hostile  to  non-Christian  Powers, 
a  modern  religious  Russian,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
medan  or   idolatrous  prince  has  the  same  aspect  and    ex. 

IS  feelings  as  a  crusade  did  amouw-   religions  Englishmen 
the  Middle  Ages.     Every  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
well  as  of  religion,  is  enlisted  in  the  contest.      This  is  one  of  I 

!  mi    political  forces,  of  which    we  either  haJ 

ignurc  the  existence,  or  take  less  account  than  it  deserm 
It  is,  in  many  ways,  a  source  of  strength  to  Russia  far  beyoofi 
her  own  borders.  Take,  for  instance,  the  religious  feeing 
whit  li  animates  the  declared  purpose  of  Russia  to  spare  a> 
pains  to  put  down  slavery,  wherever  Russian  influence  ex- 
tends, such  slavery  as  is  prevalent  among  Turcomans  sak 
tlumiglinut  Central  Asia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  feeujf 
that  it  was  a  part  of  their  mission  to  abolish  slaver 
elevation  and  religious  fervour  to  many  a  soldier  engaged 
expeditions  to  Khiva,  and  reconciled  many  a  simple  F 
payer  to  the  imposts  necessary  to  carry  on  so  boly  * 
Rut  its  influence  went  much  further.  Many  a  pious  and  intel- 
ligent Englishman  or  American,  who  had    little    svmpari 

rl    mere  conquest,  wished  the  Czar  '  God   speed  '  it  «* 
enterprise,  of  which  the  philanthropic  moth  at  lea*  • 

apparent  as   the  political    advantages  ;   and  men   old   enoogft* 

inber  hearing  what  Stoddard  and  Conolly  s  «itbaa' 

an\  effort  on  the  part  of  England  to  relieve  or  avenge  tt**» 
felt  that  the  Russians  had  good  reason  to  !>e  proud  of  a  Raltf 
who  directed  t\\e  na\\ons\  ener^v«a\.o  %c*  worthy  an  object  asth 


Evtjlmi!  and  ftutria  in  tin'  1'ast. 

'i  pat  ion  of  the  horde  of  barbarians  at  whose  hands  our  coun- 
try men  suffered  so  cruel  a  death. 

This  may  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  sense  of  national 
credit,  of  national  duty  bravely  performed,  and  the  strung  im- 
pulsc  to  d<»  im>re,  whi<  li  patriot ir  and  loyal  Russians  must  feel 
when  the)  think  over  what  their  Czar  is  doing  in  Central  Asia. 
The  work  may  not  bi  very  perfect,  hut  Russian  national  feeling 
regarding  it  reckons  for  much  in  weighing  politic*]  fences,  as 
compared  with  the  hall-hearted  shilly-shally  of  ordinary  English 
ings  in  such  questions,  when  we  have  no  Treaty  or  Aid 
of  Parliament  to  guide  us. 

But  perhajM  the  most  potent  motive  which  actuates  tin-  non- 
military  classes  of  Russians  in  desiring  enlargement  of  em  pin- 
in  Asia,  is  a  wish  for  commercial  extension.  This  makes 
Asiatic  military  expeditions  generally  as  popular  among  the 
moneyed  and  commercial  as  among  the  military  classes,  and 
iciles  them  to  burdens  of  growing  empire  which  might 
otherwise  cause  discontent.  Two  generations  ago  Lord  Mi! 
mesbury  reported  that  the  jealousy  of  England,  which  he  found 
so  rife  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the  days  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  was  commercial,  not  political,  and  so  it  is  to 
extent  DOW.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  Russian  commercial 
and  manufacturing  classes  are  stout  protect ionists,  and  believe 
their  interests  opposed  to  ours  in  Asia.  The  line  of  almost  pro- 
hibitive delays  Mid  UajMtrt  duties,  protecting  Russian  manufac- 
tures, moves  forward  with  the  conquering  columns,  anil  sometimes 
in  advance  of  them  j  every  fresh  annexation  of  territory  is  a 
new  market,  which  is  supposed  to  be  secured  exclusively  to 
Russian  industry.  It  is  true  that  Russian  packages  and  trade- 
marks often  cover  the  products  of  British,  as  well  as  Russian, 
looms  and  workshops,  and  that  the  smugglers  created  by  a  pro- 
hibitory tarifl"  along  a  vast  line  of  frontier  have  00  feeling  of 
patriotism  ;  but  the  suspicion,  that  the  laws  intended  to  protect 
the  native  UtifB,  enrich  chiefly  the  foreigner  and  the  contra- 
bandist, docs  not  lessen  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  Russian  pro- 
ducer against  his  com  menial  rivals,  nor  abate  his  interest  in 
the  distant  conquests  of  the  Czar  which,  it  is  hoped,  are  to  shut 
out  the  foreigner,  and   secure  the  exclusive   rights  of  a  valuable 

ti M«le  to  the  Emperor*i  own  sub;<- 

Again,  every  class  which  has  anything  to  say  to  the  foreign 
policj  of  Russia  feels  the  one  great  want,  which  since  the  da\  1 
of  Peter  the  Glint  has  cramped  the  energies  of  the  empire — 
the  want  oi  an  ocean  base  on  an  unlrnzen  mm.  It  is  this  which 
urged  on  the  gTcat  Czar  and  his  successors  to  ceaseless  efforts  to 
secure  a  footing  in  the  North  Sea.     This  forms  the  substantial 

charm 
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charm  of  Stamboul,  more  alluring  as  the  kin  of  the  Bosphoras 
and  Mediterranean,  than  u  the  traditional  seat  of  empire.  This 
Attract!  Russian  enterprise  and  ambition  to  the  thores  ••!  i  hina 
and  Cures,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe  from  the  capital,  and 
this,  DO  doubt,  U  n  in  ii  u  tin-  riches  of  India,  attracts  the  ac- 
tion of  Russian  to!  "1  •  ommi 
seas  of  Persia  and  Arabia.     In  >m 

port,  on  the  open  ocean,  not  liable  to  be  closed  in  winter 
be  something  mora  than  ■  fresh  outlet,  a  sea  base,  or  the  nx»> 
a  great  naval  power.      It  would  be  a  point  irhfl 
dating   forces  applied   to  a   tOO   extended   empire  COI 
eientl  v  ;   like  the  holding-  ground   of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  of 
tunenl  of  ;i  constricting  mo 

Thus  unpolled  by  B  vs  of  them  of  a  kind 

which  in  other  countries  indispose  the  nation  t<>  on,  Rus- 

sia must  go  on  in  hei  career  of  Asiatic  OODfltteSt,  whether  hex 
Government  Irishes  it  or  not,  till  something  stops  her;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  lee  what   obstacle  can   chock   her   till   *h>  crs 

some  almost  impassable  barrier,  inch  as  we,  in  India,  fa 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  or  some  political  harrier — a  frotv 
which   she   cannot   pass  without   coming  into  collision    with   an 

powerful  nation  on  the  other  tide — and  that  nation  n 
be  as  civilised   as   Russia  herself — able  and  willing   to  give  her 
honest  hearing  and  reason  <ss  in  all  frontier  diV-ussions, 

and  able  to  require  equal  j  ram  her. 

It  is  obvious  that   neither  ('hina   nor  Turkestan,    Afganistan 
nor  Persia,  standing  alone,  fulfil  all  these  conditions.      N 

i,  nor  all  combine  I  successfully  oppose  Russia  in  the 

field.      No;n-   are   likelv  to   abstain    long   from   some   act,  w! 
would  give   plsttsibls  excuse  fbl  war  to  a  strong  militar 
prompt  to  take  up  any  challenge  :   and  all  are  liable  to  enrol 
rations  of  intirnal  strife  and  weakness,  which  almost   it:- 
aggression  from  .  ing  Power. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  proposed    to  raise  a  barrier  to    futurr 
Russian  advance   in   the  direction  o(  India,   b)   estah  i-l.iiig  a 
4  neutral  zone/  comprising  the  dominions  oi  the  Ruler  of  Al^- 
istan  and  some  o:  ghbonrs,  forming  an  Intermediato  inde- 

pendent territory  into  which  neither  England  nor  Russia  a 

ids  project  was  mid  to  have  found  favour  with 
some  leading  diplomatists  in  both  countries. 

Rut  ■  rerj  little  reflection  would  show  that  such  a  Uan-jrr, 
if  comprising  the  tcrritor\    of  unsettled    or   ill-  \U-s 

like  Afiranistau,  between  two  great  civilised  Powers  like  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  must  be  ul.oll,  ineffectual  and  UMMPSt  than 
useless,  as  a  cheek   to  either  of  its  neighbours  who  wished   to 

aggrcm 
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aggress.  The  uncivilised  or  unsettled  power  must,  by  tin- 
nature  of  things,  occasionally  act  In  a  way  which  gives  to  its 
civilised  neighbour — if  aggressively  inclined — plausible  ground 

:->r  advance;  or,  If  die  civilised  power  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
determined  to  abstain  from  advancei  the  areakerand  less  civil- 
ised power  must  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  body,  and  be- 
come in  rime  an  integral  part  of  it,  without  formal  aggression 
or  annexation.  Any  way,  the  so-called  'neutral  cone'  Bust 
disappear.  Till  it  disappears,  its  neutrality  will  Ik*  respected 
or  ignored)  according  to  the  inclination  or  interest  of  the  great 
Powers  on  either  side.  If  one  be  advancing  and  aggiessivo, 
whilst  the  other  is  passive,  the  neutral  zone  must  gradually  vield 
to  the  aggressive  power  ;  and  this  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
condition  of  the  region  which  it  was  proposed  to  neutralise. 

For  similar  reasons  it  will  be  no  cheek  to  Russian  advance  for 
Russia  to  find  herself  on  the  frontier  of  an  uncivilised  power 
under  the  influence  or  protection  of  England,  unless  the  rela- 
tions of  all  parties  are  so  well  ascertained  and  defined  that  we 
can  use  our  influence  to  direct  our  less  civilised  protege'  in  all 
its  relations  with  its  neighbour.      We  must  be  09  only 

to  support  the  protected  state  when  right,  but  to  enforce  ita 
making  satisfaction  when  wrong,  otherwise  we  shall  not  close 
the  opening  for  interference  by  Russia,  the  civilised  Power  on 
the   other  side,  because  ire  can  offer  no  effectual  guarantee  that 

our  uncivilised  neighbour  will  not  repeat  the  provocation  ;  and 
therefore 'mi  raise  00  raild  objection  to  Russia  on  the  opposite 
bonier  exacting  efficient  guarantees  for  her  own  security. 

For  a  Protectorate  it  is  necessary  that  the  protected  state  should 
be  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  its  protector  in  all 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  clear,  from  what  little  we  know 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Afganistan,  that  out  present 
position  there  is  not  favourable  either  to  an  alliance  mi  equal 
terms,  or  to  a  simple  protectorate. 

Is  there,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  and 
watch  the  gradual  but  Certain  approach  of  Russia,  till  her  agents 
appear  on  the  frontier  towns  on  toe  Indus? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  glance  hack 
for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  the  danger  to  be  guarded 
against. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  many  men  who  had  the  means  of 
correctly  appreciating  the  probable  results  of  Russian  approxi- 
mation towards  India,  and  all  the  less  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public,  were  glad  to  believe  the  optimist  assurances  of  those 
authorities  who  maintained  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Russian  advance. 

'The 
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'The  difficulties  in  the  w>-    ol    advance   were  too  great  to 

Bake  the  danger  one  which  practical  men  need  regard.     Our 

position  in  India  was  led  to  be  assailed  f  chance 

il   other  result  than  disaster  to  the  assailant.' 

But,  as  alreu<l\  noticed,  tin*  experience  of  the  last   Ion 
hown  the  essential  unsoundness  of  this  view  ;   the  diffi 
supposed  to  exist  in   the   impi  a   ol    Khiva 

I  Bokhara,  and  in  the  desol  it  ion   of  the  Turkestan  Stepp. 
disappeared  before  the  steady  advance  of  the  Ilu  ft  Mcrv 

is  not  a  Rw  i.  il  bei  outposts  are  not  enttew 

the  Attreck,  it  is  simply  because  Russia  believes  such  occupn- 

would  brin^  matters  to  an  undesirable  crisis  with  Knglnnd, 
Hot  from  any  strategical  difficulty  in  the  necessary  mov 

lie   part  ol   Russia.      Both  positions  can    be  easily  occupic 
whenever  the  Czar  wills  it,  and  the  Russian  outposts  will   iheo 
Im*  conterminous  with  the  Afghan  and  Persian  frontiers.     Ru 
will   then   be  in  the  position  which,  ten  years  ago,  it  was 
l>v    so    many   well-informed    persons  she  could   never  possibly 
attain  Anting  the  present  ion. 

The  natural  consequences  of  recent  Russian  proceedings  have 
been  Considerable  excitement  in  the  native  popul.it  ion  oi"  many 
parts  of  I  nil  la,    hi. I  a   rerj   decided   panic  among  our  own  cmhio- 

ttymen.  The  panic  is  by  no  mean*  hast  marked  in 
quarters  where  the  policy  of  '  masterly  inactivity*  had  a  few 
'  supporters. 
The  present  position  ol  affairs  is  certainlv  \vorth\  the  gravest 
consideration  of  English  and  Indian  statesmen;  but  there  is 
some  risk  of  its  character  being  considerably  misapprehended ; 
and  it  may  l>e  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Consider  what  is 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  danger  to  our  empire  in  India 
from  I .  i  ii  I  \  inoe. 

People  talk  of  a  Russian  ittVaeSofl  of  India.  If  this 
an  expedition,  like  the  expeditions  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
formally  prepared  by  the  Russian  Qownmeot  with  Russian 
forces,  and  man  Min-  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  attack  Hritish 
India,  the  danger  may  be  taken  as  somewhat  remote.  It  would 
not  be  by  any  means  a  difficult  enterprise  for  a  Russian  general 
regardless  of  everything  but  success  in  the  expedition  before  him. 
He  might  easily  secure  the  temporary  neutrality  of  the  rulers 
through  whose  states    he  would    have  to   pass,  i>  .•   might 

rely  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  great  mass  ••(  their  trouble- 
some and  well-armed   subjects.      The  war-cry  of  '  Death  to  thr 
idolaters  and  infidels.'   the  promise  of  pay    from   the  plunder 
Lahore  and   Delhi,  would  sufli  •  v  the   w 

able-bodied    native    male    |>opulation    along   with    t 

obedient 
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obedient  to  any  leaders  ho  might  appoint    |q    direct  their  march 
on  Hindostan. 

But  no  Kussian  statesman    in   his  senses,  with  any  legal 
the  position  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe,  would,  as  matters 
now  stand,  dream  of  sanctioning  such  a  movement.     Russia  has 
neitlii-r  the  money,   the   men,    nor    the    I  tlOU    ner«->s.-irv  to 

make  such  an  invasion  more  permanent  than  the    plundering 
inroad  of  Nadir  Shah  in  the  last  century,  as  long  as  the  del- 
Mi    India  is  in  the  hands  oi   B  great    Kuropcan    BBVi]   power   like 
the  British,  able  to  worry  Russia  in  the  Baltic  and  Bla. 
■nd  of  harassing  the  Russian  ad\  ,ole 

line  from   the  Caucasus  tit   the  Indus.      Many  British    ■■Hi 

Id  at  this  moment  be  named  who,  once  free  from  the  trammels 
oi  incessant  instructions  from  home,  might  be  trusted  to  stop 
Rich  an  expedition,  or,  at  any  rate,  rut  it  off*  from  its  Kusiiaii 
base,  without  moving  a  tingle  British  regiment.  Some  com- 
mand of  money  to  pay  levies  raised  in  the  countries  invaded,  and 
a  few  good  subordinate  young  officers  ti>  lead  and  direct  •sin  h 
-..  would  go  far  in  harassing  the  Hanks,  and  cutting  off*  the 
communications  of  the  invading  force.  Any  cheek  might  w  m 
the  arms  of  the  Turcoman  or  Afgan  auxiliaries  on  their  Russian 
allies,  and  send  them  back  to  their  nati\e  stepps  or  mountains. 
Well  content  with  the  plunder  they  had  got  from  the  Muse< >> 
without  the  trouble  of  facing  the  British-Indian  forces  in  the 
burning  plains  of  Hindostan. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  but  a  first-class  naval  power, 
with  a  fleet  prepared  for  distant  aggressive  warfare,  could,  si 
handed,  attempt  with  any  chance  of  success  to  wrest  from  1 
land  the  empire  of  India.  Combinations  m  ■  I  imagined, 
which  might  supply  such  a  requisite  for  successful  invasion; 
but  such  combinations  arc  only  possible  during  a  general 
European  war,  or  with  the  certainty  of  involving  all  the  put 
European  Powers  in  such  a  war  ;  and,  whatever  the  residt  to 
England  or  India,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  Russia  would, 
in  such  a  contest,  risk  the  results  of  ages  of  diplomacy  and  war- 
fare in  Europe — would  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  a  great  Euroix*an 
Power. 

We  in  England  know  something  of  the  cost  and  bard 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  not  the  first  conquest  which  is  diffici  I  , 
nor  the  problem  of  ruling  the  generntinn  of  men,  who  have 
experienced  what  native  rule  meant  in  anofa  anarchical  times 
as  the  last  century.  The  trial  comes  a  generation  or  two  1. 
We  cannot  settle  in  the  country  and  become  Kndiaiused,  as 
Moguls  and  Tartars  did,  without  losing  the  tics  which  bind  tin- 
Indian  Empire  to  Europe.     India  is  too  large,  and  the  nations 

comprising 
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comprising  it  too  numerous,   too  varied,  and  too  strong  to 
subjected  to  a  perfectly  selfish  colonial  system   like  that   undi 
which   Java  is    made    so    profitable    a    possession    to    Holland 
Sound  policy  concui  lational   instincts  and   incliua- 

s  in  endeavouring  t<«   give  to  our  distant  conquests  as 
.1  government   as  we   here    ftl    home.      Hut    to   protect   life  am 
i  ami   improve  long-ne  provinces,  to 

•   eipial  and  just  laws  to  a  population  oi  200  millions  of 
of  divers    religions,    nations,    ami    languages,    is    no   easy    task. 
The  demand   it  makes  on  tin    I      i    of  the  national   mind  and 

:  to  be  heavier   than   any  mere  money-tribute  eouli 
■•>  -present.      Every   now   and    then,  at  those   seasons  of  natio 
depression  which  oecasionall  .    Halt   us,  taint-hearted  prophets 
to   be   heard    preaching    that    we    should    be   better   and    happier 
without  any  Iridi.ui  I.mpire  at  all. 

i   doctrine,  however,  does  not  find  many  disciples  a: 
us.      We  manage,  on   the  whole,  to   bear  our   load    bravely, 
often    feel    B  little    pardonable    pride    in    the  ease  with  w  I 

I.    under   it.      Hut  we    never  tail    to  be  sensible   that    it   in   a 
burden,  howe\'er  honourable,  however  well-adjusted 
borne.      Sometimes  we  feel   that,  at  a  pinch,  our  whole  strength 

have   to    be   put    forth,  to    enable    us   to    carry   it    v. 
Possibly,  if  set  before  us  for  the  first  time,  with  the  option  of 
declining  it,  Id  think  twice  before  putting  our  shoulders 

to  the  task. 

many  facilities  for  undertaking  such  an  enter- 
prise which  are  scantly  enjoyed  by  other  nations. 

The  most  gloomy  of  military  pessimists,  when  deploring  the 
difficulties  of  recruiting,  never  supposes  for  a  moment  that  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  our  Kngii  n  India  detracts  I. 

our  aggregate    military    strength    as   |    nation.      It    is   not    from 
military  critics  that  any  suggestion  ever  comes  to  throw  Lm 
overboard.      Our    naval    resources   enable    us   to   send    annually 

or,  if  need  were,  twent>  thousand  of  our  soldi"  is  backward* 
or  forwards  from  India  in  a  lew  weeks,  with  less  expenditure  of 
life  or  health  than    if  they  were   in  quarters  at  Our 

annual  earnings    and    savings   in   a    thousand  different    forms  of 
industry  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  in  abundance,  and  the  means 
of   executing    all    sorts    of   public    works,    whether   milium 
industrial;  and,  in   the    latter  case,  of  making   the  outlay  at  the 
same  time  a  good  commercial  investment. 

We  have  no  lack  of  skilled  mechanics  or  engineers,  end  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  educated  trustworthy  agency  for 
every  branch  of  administration.  Our  great  middle-class,  whence- 
most  of  our  official  civil  and  military  are  drawn,  is  sufficient]* 

linked 


linked  With  ;m  old   ami    proud   aristocracy  to   share  many  of  the 
mtages    KM idental     to    birth,    wealth,    and    social    position, 
whilst  trained  from   youth  to    look    on  work  of  some  kind  as  a 
necessity  of  existence,  and  work  BU<  !i  .  Is  in  India  as  tin 

most  desiiahle  of  ain.  Above  :ill,  notwithstanding  our  party 
divisions  and  jars  of  rival  r  I  as  '•'•II   as   provinces,  we   arc, 

on    the  whole,    an    eminently    united    people.      In   any  common 
national   danger,   the  number  of  those  who  could    think   \ 
complacency  of  any  national  disaster  or  disgrace  would  be  foi 
infinite  si  mally  small. 

Contrast  with  all  this  the  difficulties  which  Russia  would 
have  to  encounter  to  garrison  India,  supposing  all  the  obstacles 
to  conquest  were  overcome.  Vast  as  are  her  armies,  t lu- 
ll umbers  needed  would  be  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  those 
who  must  be  kept  to  garrison  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  provinces 
and  Circassia.     To   recruit  and   relieve  a   Russo-ludian   army, 

n  in  peace,  and  with  the  utmost  conceivable  facilities  from 
railways,  would,  in  so  long  a  land  journey,  cause  a  great  expen- 
diture of  life  and  health,  whilst  the  drain  of  money,  of  skilled 
workmen,  and,  above  all,  of  trustworthy  officials,  would  sti 
European  Russia  in  the  three  most  essential  elements  of  her 
present  development  and  prosperity.  Probably  at  no  time  since 
Russia  was  an  empire  has   the  genera]    progress  of  the    nation 

11  so  rapid  as  during  the  past  tV/eatj  years.  Bnt  the  im- 
provement has  been  attended  with  an  am  KB!  of  fermentation. 
which  renders  continued    peace    lor  some  years   to  come  afanOSt 

uti  tl  U> avoid  revolutionary  changes  in  all  the  great  elements 
of  society.  If  something  has  been  done  to  weld  together  dis- 
cordant nationalities,  and  to  heal  old  divisions,  fresh  causes  for 
ana  to  be  found  in  the  altered  position  of  the  aristoci 

of  the  peasantry,  and  of  the  educated  classes  ;  in  the  rapid  growth 
within  the  empire  of  new  ideas  not  always  favourable  to 
stability;  and  in  the  equally  rapid  growth,  outside  her  western 
border,  of  great  Powers,  where  Russia  was,  till  lat 
umpire  Colossus.  We  may  fervently  hope,  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  human  progress,  that  all  the  diverse,  and  some- 
times conflicting,  agencies  which  have  worked  these  changes 
within  the  empire  may  combine  to  form  a  united  people,  such  as 
may  hold  its  own  on  the  Polish  and  German  liont:  OtBtin 

its  influence  on  the  Danube,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  and  Continue 
to  be  a  Power  respected  and  courted  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  Washington)  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga 

and  Amour.     But  the  more  the  subject  is  considered,  the  de 

will    be   the   assurance  of  any    impartial    observer,  that   nothing 

worse  for  the  Knropean  influence  of  Russia,  nothing  more   in- 
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jurious  la  her  growth  and  progress  as  a  nation  could  possibly 
be  devised,  than  schemes  of  conquest  in  Southern  Asia. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  such  a  Russian  invasion  of  India 
as  we  are  DOW  considering   is  so  full  of  risk  t"  ders  that 

every  credic  may  be  given  to  the  sincerity  oi  Russian  statesmen 
and  far-seeing  wldJUTM,  when  they  disclaim  any  idea  of  such 
designs,  at  least  during  their  own  generation. 

But  the  OJUtgCS  to  l>e  apprehended  is  not  of  this  kind  ;  it  may 
be  described  as  twofold. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  which  Dost  Mahomed  so  well  de- 
scribed to  Humes  as  like  that  you  apprehend  when  you  see  a 
stranger  look  inn  over  your  garden-wall.  He  may  be  on  his  own 
side  of  tin*  ay  make  no   app  tempt  to 

climb  over;  but  you  are  uneasy,  because  you  know  he  is  there 
for  no  good  :  y.m  .1..  vont  beti  i"  di  dodge  him,  and  do  not  rest 
till  made  him    retire  and  leave  you  in  unmatched    r*H- 

session  of  your  own  property. 

If  we  suppose   Afganistan    no  further    Rati  a  that 

Russian  travellers  finely  move  about  the  countr  HussUns 

not  necessarily  in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  Government,  bat 
d< -setters    pe  OOP    outlaws   from    Russia,   drill    the   Amiri 

troops,  cast  his  cannon,  coin    his  rupees,  prescribe  for  his  ti 
do,  in    loot,  all    those   civilised   offices  which   wanderers  from 
Europe   have  done    in  every   Asiatic  Court  from   Kublai  Kban'» 
time  down  to  our  own,  what  would   be  the  e fleet  in   I 

i  in  his  senses,  who  knows  anything  of  Indian  or  general 
history,  can  doubt  that  the  effect  now,  and  for  many  years  to 
come,  must  lie  to  disquiet  everyone  in  India  except  that  great 
majority  of  the  cultivators  who,  if  not  over-assessed,  will 
cultivating,   without    talking    politics,   till    the  crack   of  doom. 

Englishman,  from  the  Governor-General  downwards,  w 
bo  disquieted,  feeling  that  a  great  foreign   Power  hoi  almost 
much  to  say  to  the  proceedings  of  the  1  and    i 

some    classes    as    the    English    Government    and    its    officials. 
Every  native   prince    and    chief,    small    or   great,    will    so 
Russia  a  possible  and  proximate  alternative  claimant  for  empire 
in  India.     AU  the  disaffected  dangerous  criminal  classy  will  be 
on  the-,  fir  at  the  slightest   symptom  of  ! 

nee.    All  the  millions,  who  have  still    the   old  martial 
spirit  left,  in  Oude,  and  the  P  in  the  Mahratta  country 

and  Central  India,  will  furbish  any  old  weapons  they  can  fi*^, 
and  believe  that  another  era  of  fighting  and  spirit-stirring  coo- 
test  for  plunder  and  renown  is  again  at  hand.      All  these  elements 
may   be  stirred  into  activity   any  moment   by  a  Russian 
clamation  issued  at  Cabul,  or  even  by  a  false  report  of  one 


:t*. 
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is  not  necessary  that  thr  report  should  be  true,  to  %e{  most  of 
these  restless  elements  in  motion. 

Now  this  dangeT,  to  be  reasonably  and  certainly  apprehended 
from  a  Russian  agent  established  in  Afg-anistau,  ami  Russian 
subjects  quietly  permeating  the  country,  is  a  danger  never  many 
ireeki  removed  from  the  present  tiine.  So  doubt  the  good 
feeling:  and  loyalty  of  the  existing  Government  in  Russia  would 
prevent  their  taking  any  steps  towards  it  if  we  seriously  re- 
monstrated with  them.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  more 
material  steps  in  such  action  may  be  taken  at  any  moment  by  a 
•  l;uing  Russian  frontier  official,  who  chftotet  to  ran  the  risk  of 
formal  disavowal  and  recall  ;  and  that,  once  taken,  the  step 
liiiurlit  be  truly  said  to  l>e  irrevocable. 

If  the  Amir  of  Cabul  invites  a  Russian  official  to  discuss  their 
frontier  difficulties,  if  he  affords  friendly  protection  to  Russian 
travellers,  in  what  form  could  we  put  our  complaint,  and  what 
cimlrl  we  sriv  in  answer  to  the  obvious  Russian  reply  to  our 
remonstrances,  that  'The  Russian  frontier  being  now  contrr- 
minous  with  Afghanistan,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes  and  complications,  that  Russia  should  have  a 
trusty  accredited  agent  at  the  Amir's  right  hand.  Russia  sees 
no  other  way  ol  avoiding  grounds  for  continual  discussion  ami 
possible  offence,  of  enabling  her  to  observe  the  moral  obligations 
of  good  neighbourhood  to  the  Amir,  and  his  friends  the  British 

» Government  of  India  ?' 
Once  driven  or  led  by  an  over-zealous  subordinate  into  such  a 
position,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Russian  Government  to 
recede.  The  difficulty  would  be  increased  with  every  day  of 
delay  spent  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and,  if  the  Russians 
remained  immovable,  what  is  our  next  step?  We  should,  of 
<  nurse,  hear  popular  demands  for  fleets  to  the  Baltic  and  Bla(  k 
Sea  ;  but  large  numbers  of  our  own  Knglish  people  would  hesi- 
tate to  declare  war  on  Russia  merely  because  the  Russians  had 
obtained  from  our  semi-civilised  ally  an  amount  of  friendly 
protection  for  their  representatives  and  subjects,  which  we 
Dean  unable  to  obtain  for  ours.  .Many  very  patriotic  Knglish 
people,  who  do  not  in  the  least  undervalue  our  fcmpire  in  India, 
would  be  apt  to  ask,  '  Why  should  we  declare  war  against  Russia 
because  blundering  Indian  politicians  have  left  us  in  a  worse 
i  at  Cabul  than  the  Russians?  Why  are  not  we  as 
much  feared  and  respected  and  courted  there  as  the  Russians, 
who  have  less  real  itlentity  of  interest  with  the  Afgan  Govern- 
ment than  we  have  ? ' 

This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  if 
a  Russian  agent  were  established  either  funnallv  or  informally 
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in  Afganistan,  and  if  openly  friendly  relations  prevailed  be- 
tween \\  liilst  then-  was  peace  in  Europe. 

But  in  the  second   plate  the  position  would  be  far  worse  if 
there  were  a  great  war  in  Europe,  even  if  we  were  Dot 
in  it ;   and  who   can   tell    how  Jar  we   may  be  from  a   position — 
either   as    parties,    neutrals,    or   arbiters    in   such   a    war — ■ 
anxi  politicians   might   think  that   the    prospect 

uch    an    alternative   as  a  great   war  on   our   Indian    I 
might  indllOfl  us  to  do  or  forbear  Mine  ad  in  Europe,  and  thus 
to  justify  pressure  put  upon  us  in  the  E 

We    hffVe  Only  to  reckon    up   the  discussions  which   i 

diplomatists   during  the  last  ling 

Denmarl  .    Luxemburg.   .Switzerland,    and    Italy,   disniv- 

sious  in  which  we  won-  n«»t  directly  interested,  hut  in  which  die 
part  we  took  was  of  more  or  less  interest  to  the  ijTeat  Powers 
concerned,  ami  we  shall  then  be  able  It  Bafll 

it  may  be  to  Russia  to  give  us  a  strong  additional  id- 
support  her  actively,  or  to  neutralise  our  voice  ag.<  \ 

totallv   false   report   got   up   by   our    enemies,  and   subsenue 
proved    to  our    satisfaction    to   be   groundless,   that  -ian 

agent  in  Cabal  was  urging  the  Amir  to  prepare    for  war 
cause  raarj  lerioUS  results  in  India.   Ami  this.  Ix-  it  remembc: 

it  occur  without  our  having   anv   real  oia, 

or  any  good  reasons  in  Europe  lor  mistrusting 

But  the  ease  would  lie  far  nunc  serious  if  matters  went  a 
further.      We  are  not  more   loved   by   restless  spiri'  tnJ 

Asia  than  in  Europe,  and  they  who  know  those  I  mt 

least  difficulty  in  impelling  upon  us,  in  India,  hordes  of    . 
barbarians  more  or   less  discipline  I   uropean  and 

Indian  -  drilled  perhaps  in  our  <'\*n  Indian  armband 

followed  by  a  vast   train  of  undisciplined  maraud*  b  ■* 

uipatiird  Nadir  Shall  and  Ann  Nrithin  li- 

memory.  \\  hen  jx-oplc  talk  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  move, 
of  w  issariat,  &C.  they  speak  in  entire  ignorant 

the  mode  in  which  an   Asiatic  marauder,  or  even  the   regularly 
I    soldiei    of  an  Asiatic   power    habitually    tra\.  sot 

difficulty  is  want  of  money  to  buy  (bod  re  the  pack-cattle 

needed  to  carry  the  (bod  which  cannot  be  stored  in  the  horseman's 
saddle-bags  or  the  loot -soldier's  wallet.      Assured  of  this  for.  the 
number  of  marches    necessary   to   reach    a    cttlti 
ducing  the   Asiatic    invader   habitually    trusts    to   w»r 

supporting  itself.  His  people  live  on  the  «  ountry  till  it  is  ex- 
hausted, and  unless  he  intends  permanently  to  occup>  and  tax 
the  country,  no  mode  of  supp- 

allowing  them  to  supply  themselves  when  and  how  thejr  can, 

bom 
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om  the  people  of  the  country,  ever  enters  his  head.  Of  course 
wash  a  force  would  be  met  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  India,  and 
W€  mav  reasonably  hope  would  be  speedily  annihilated,  hut 
what  would  take  place  meantime?  What  expense  would  be 
tired  in  repelling  the  invasion?  How  many  outbreaks 
would  occur  in  India  itself,  and  who  can  tell  wh.if  would  happen 
when  once  the  rolling  stone  is  put.  in  notion  ?  All  this  might 
■  to  pass  without  Russia  committing  herself  in  the  least 
or  being  in  any  way  at -tively  unfriendly.  Indeed  an  assurance 
of  real   Russian  neutrality  might  do  much   to  such  a 

;  for  among  the  doubts  whi.  b  continually  perplex  the 
that.  Russia  and  England  are  in 
concert,  and  intend  to  divide  the  Afgan  valleys  between  them 
is  never  far  distant,  and  a  thorough  assurance  that  Russia  was 
l>ly  sulky  with  Kngland,  and  would  not  be  displeased  to 
see  her  troubled  in  India,  would  remove  one  strong  motive 
which  keeps  the  Afgan  quiet,  between  his  two  gigantic  neigh- 
bours, and  makes  him  hesitate  to  give  either  of  them  serious 
offence. 

We  are  always  sure  of  having:  in  the  Russian  councils  an 
influential  party  sincerely  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  favour  such 
inroads  on  India  ;  but  we  an  also  sine  of  Baaing  an  opposite 
party,  at  least  as  large  if  not  as  influential,  intent  on  Russian 
extension,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  capable  of  doing  much 

) mischief  before  any  effectual  check  can  be  applied. 
The  recent  explosion  of  Russian  ill-humour,  because  we 
would  not  join  in  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ences at  St.  Petersburg^  illustrates  the  ease  with  w  liieh  our  north- 
itero  neighbours  in  India  might  be  persuaded  that  the  Russian 
t Government  were  not  dispose  ly  to  interfere,  in  order  to 

prevent  a  little  humiliation  of  British  arrogance  in  India. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  establishment  of  recognised 
Russian  agents,  and  the  toleration  of  Russian  travellers  and 
traders  in  AfganUtan,  while  our  agents  and  travellers  are 
systematical  I  v  excluded,  means  war  establishments  instead  of 
peace  establishments  on  our  north-westei n  Indian  frontier. 

What,  then,  is  the  harrier  proposed  to  protect  India  against  the 
necessity  for  a  large  immediate   increase  to  our  present  le 
military  estimates? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  consider  the 

sential  dillerence  of  British  and  Russian  policy,  using  the  word 

ss  in  the  sense  of  a  design  for  political   action,  which  may  be 

hanged  from  time  to  time,  than  as  the  result  of  national  instincts 

lid  tendencies,  and  the  expression  of  national  interests  which  are 

s  variable.      Used  in  this  sense,  Russian  policy  in  Asia  has 

long 


iitl  and  ' 


long  been  and  is,  as  we  all  see  still,  po  .  aggre*<- 

Whatever  thr  professions  or  Irishes  of  Russian 

ncics  of  her  Trout i.-i  ;  impossible  I 

stand  still  unless  she  meets  MNnfl  physical  of  j*>litical  obst. 
stub  as  certainly  docs  not  exist  at  this  moment,  between 
frontier  and  ours.     The  question,  when  the  two  frontleri 

rminous,    is,  as   tar  as  Russia  is  concerned,  sii  B  of 

more  or  less  time. 

Our   policy,   on    the  other    band,   is  pure!  ve  and  sta- 

iry,   and  by  the   nature  of  our  DOC, 

unless   wc  are   inclined   to   enter   the   lists   as    1 
and  embark   on   indefinite  schemes  of  further  Asiatic  coin)  .  v 
lor  this  the  British  nation  is  clearh   not  prepared  ;    nor  lik« 
be  prepared  il  it  has  due  warning,  is  aware  of  the  consequences, 
and   knows   that,  once  on   the  move,  we  m.iv  nut  find  it  esflj  to 
si-.j),  nor  to  fix  our  own  limits  to  our  conquests. 

Hut    our   policy   hitherto  has   baa  -nary  awl 

nominally,   though    imperfectly,    defensive.      It    has    been   »1*> 
purely  negative.      We  are  ready  enough  to  say  what  we  will  mA 
do,  but   all   ciTorts  of  our   Asiatic  allies   have   hitherto  failed 
elicit   from   us   any  declaration   of  what  we  trill  do,   under  any 
given  combination  oi  circumstances. 

This  feature  in  our  policy  will  at  once  explain  ' 
knows    mankind,    but    especially    to    one    who    knows    Oriental*, 
the  inherent  weakness  of  our  poticj  M  Compared  m  &* 

Russians.  We,  every  ilav,  find  in  Europe  that  negatives  do  n«*t 
satisfy  an\  of  the  smaller  Powers  who  can  possibly  need  a  gooa 
word  or  friendly  act  from  us.  How,  then,  can  they  satisfy  uV 
Shah,  the  Amir,  or  any  other  Oriental  who  understands  and 
may  trust  a  positive  promise,  but   win  understand 

nor  trust  a  vague  assertion   that,  *  when   the   time  comes  and  th** 
event  happens,  we  will  think  seriously  about  it  ;'  and  who  canon* 

ante,  as  a  European  diplomatist  can,  what,  from  a  v.. 
motives,   we  BUM  uu  in  the  event   of  a  weak  European  Powt**' 
being  threatened  by  a  strong  one?     If  it  is  ona  <*l  th** 

nothing  will   more  us  till    the   Russians  appear  on  our  frontier— 
unlv   hasten  tli;it   event   pj  irs. 

Rut  a  i'  not  necessarily  i  nor  me 

stationary,  still  less  is  it  necessarily  weak.      On    tie  r,  SS 

true  defensive  policy    for  India  seems  to  require  now  more  than 
ever,   much  active   exertion    in    many  ways,      (i  StT, 

iter  than  anything  we  t;m  fear  from  foreign  aggression,  seem* 
to  Ik-  00  our  own  side,  in  the  Indian  belief  that  wc  i 
to.  or  afraio  of,  or  connive  at,  the  Russia 
English  insouciance  and  distaste  for  the  subj  is  is 
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sooner  or  later,  to  Bad  in  a  sudden  rude  awakening  to  the  dangers 
•  •f  our  position  ;  and  there  is  always  in  such  cases,  especially 
when-  tlit-  popular  will  is  strong,  risk  of  passionate,  ill-con- 
sidered, violent  action,  more  dangerous  to  peace  than  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  despotic  autocrats. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  character  of  our  present  action? 
Our  class  of  advisers  is  lor  making  an  advance  upon  Merv  by 
Russia  ;i  casus  belli S  hut,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  proposal 
will  baldly  bear  examination.  We  ran  hardly  state  an  ol 
tion  to  the  Russian  occupation  of  Merv,  which  might  not, 
with  almost  equal  force,  have  been  urged  against  the  expedition 

I  to  Bokhara,  or  Khiva,  or  the  extension  of  frontier  to  the  Attreck 
— all  are  steps  towards  on  Indian  frontier.  The  main  impor- 
tance of  Merv  to  us  is  that  it  is  a  step  towards  Herat  and  Cabul ; 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  step  towards  cither  point.  To  pre- 
the  Russians  from  occupying  .Merv,  aright  oblige  them  to 
turn  it  by  moving  up  the  Attn-ik  or  the  Oxus,  and  thus  delay 
lor  some  time  the  subjugation  of  hordes  of  ruthless  robbers 
and  manstealers,  whose  intervention  between  Aftranistan  and 
Russia  must  be  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.  Till 
the  Turcomans  are  effectually  subdued,  Russia  will  not,  more 
correctly  speaking,  she  cannot,  stop,  for  any  mere  threats  or 
promises  of  ours. 

Tin:  Russians  are  now  committed  to  the  occupation   of  posts 
on  the  lower  portions  of  valleys  which  lead  upwards  into  the 
heart  of  the  Afgan  country.     They  cannot  recede  without  a  loss 
of  character,  which,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  policy  or 
lterior  views  of  conquest,  would  preclude  the  consideration  of 
a  step  by  any  Real   military   power,  except  as  the  penalty 
defeat  after  an  exhausting  war.    There  is  no  well-defined  phy- 
sical boundary  to  stop  their  advance,  and  they  must  move  onwards 
till   they  reach  a  clearly  marked   frontier,  with  the  officers  of  a 
ivilised    government   on    the   other   side,   exercising   efiectihre 
Control   over   the   races  which    front   the  Russian    advance,   and 
able  in  frank   diplomatic  communication  to  give,  as  well  as  to 
land,  explanations,  ami  arrange  all  international  difference 
It  is  deal  that  no  Afgan-fronticr  official  is  likelv,  unaided  and 
nsupported  by  [European  influence,  to  possess  all  the  qualifica- 
ons  needed  either  to  check  the  Russian  advance,  or  to  enable 
he  Russians  themselves  to  check  it,  if  so  inclined. 
Dost    Mahomed    himself,   in    his  best   days,  could  not   have 
ured  the  services  of  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  be  required 
r  such    frontier   service   between    Herat  and    the   Pamir;    men 
irho  could   be  trusted  to  intrigue  neither  against  the  Amir  nor 
his  northern  neighbours,  to  put  down  plundering,  and  to  give  00 
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<n  td  criminals,  to  abstain    from   oppressing    the    MO 
- 1  ..< I.  rs,  and  from  giving  offence  in  .in v  of  the  numberless  wiyi 
in  uliidi  frontier  feuds  arc  so  likely  to  occur. 

All   tli is  might  doubtless   be  done  by    Ah.Mii1>.    BO]  : 

or  influence.     Hut  there  is  now  no  British 
in  I  I mt  little  British  influence, nearer  than  the  Indus  Vail- 
the  mOft  Drawing  qnestioo  just  now  is — Shall  we  rest  where** 
DOV  Bra  and  awai:  the  Russians  on  the  ban!. 

ike  steps  f««  Blast  them  on  the  northern  and  north-western 
frontiers  of  Afganistan  r 

The  risks  01  waii'  on  the  banks 

already  been  pointed  out.    It 
a   few   necks,  ere  we  hear  of  the  reception   gil  Russian 

i>\   bj  the  Amir  of  (Jabul  ;   but  whenever  uv  do  hear  oi  suck 
an  event,  whether  the  envc  nes  to  cement   friendship  or  I 

demand   redrats,  we  ma)  bid  adieu  to  peace  establi 
the  Indus;   our  military  arrangements  on  that  frontier  will  nrr 
tO   be  recast,  and  will  assume  proportions  which  must  add  sea 
siblv  to  the  item  of  frontier  defence  in  our  future  Indian  budget) 

In  tan, ...  i  v  consideration  of  lonnd  polifl  y  and  luture  economy 
points  to  ill.-  wisdom  of  ou]  nceting  those  of  t 

<  .<>\  eminent  on  the  north-western  rather  than  an  the  aontl 

itier  of  Afganistan.      It  would  not  he  difficult  to  prove   tha 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  real  permanent  intci 
of  II  M   i<lentical    with   our  own.      But    for   the   present   it 

may  Suffice  us,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  he  well  foe  British 
interests  to  await  the  advent  »i 'the  Russians  as  far  westward 
possible  from  the  vallev  ol  the  Indus. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  without  military  expedite 
Which    HO    BMkn    can    |  ;.1<!   end    or   the    p 

One  thing  only  is  abundantly  clear,  that  nothing  of  thi 
can  ba  attempted  with  any  chance  of  success  unless  we  have  i 

much  clearer  and  better  understanding  than   now  exists  H 
Ami]  nistan;  o  better  know!  affair 

in  bis  country,  and,  we   may  add,   a  similar  undents 
Russia,  and  a  similar  knowledge   of  what  passes  on  her  side  r 
the  I 

How  this  understanding  ran  be  brought  alxmt,  and  this  know- 
obtained,  seems  one  of  the  most   important,  and  not  the 
thfl  problems  which  can  occupy  the  :\ 

our  Knglish  and  Indian  statesmen. 

As  regards  Afganistan,    much    was    done  by   Lortl    M  I 
place  our  relations  with  the  Amir  on  a  more  satisfactory  I 
The  frank  and  generous  spirit  in  whi<  ted   went 


remove   from  the  Amir's  mind  many  ;i  bitter  recollection  oJ 
past,  and  to  encourage  hopes  of  a  better  understanding   lor  the 
future.     Hut  such  personal  impressions  cnnriot  be  transmitted  hv 

on  or  bequest  even  oft  an  autocratic  Viceroys  and  we 

may   have  to  wait  till  Lord  Northbrook  lias  ha<l  an  opportunity, 

tli.it  presented  to  Lord  Mayo  bj  tin-  Amballs  Conssrenc 
personally  impressing  on  the  Amir  his  sense  of  the   id<nti: 
our  interests,  and   his  desire  to  aid  the  Amir  to  the  utmost  in 
preserving  his  independence,  as  a  barrier  to  all  encroachment 
I     i  ill  and  West 
Hut  events  will    not  wait  in    Cental    Asia   any  more  than    in 
i  parts  of  the  world;  and  if  any  one  doubts  how  rapidly 
the  situation  there  is  changing   from  mouth  to   month,  We  v. 
advise   hhn    carefully  to   study   Sir   Henry  Rawlinson's  volume, 
with  the  map  spread  before  bun  ;  but  especially  the  last  chapter, 
which  deals  with   'the   later  phases  of  the  Central  Asian  ques- 
tion,' from  the  Amballa  Conference  in  March,  1869,  up  to  Hu- 
nt time. 
Sir  Henry  is   careful  to  tell  us  that  he  appeals  only  to    pub- 
lished documents,  and  speaks  with  no  official  eufthottt)  ;    but  00 
eould    have  written   so  voluminous  a  review  of  transactions 
so  Complicated  and  so   imperfectly  known  to  the  outside    public, 

unless  his  vision  had  been  cleared  by  long  official  acquaintance 

with  the  subject,  and  habituated  to  guide  the  accomplished 
diplomatist  in  the  half-lights  and  the  obscurities  "I  Oriental 
intrigue. 

Beginning  with  the  events  which  led  to  Lord  Mayo's  memo- 
ible  interview  with  the  Amir,  Sir  Henry  sketches  the  dis- 
sions  which  took  place  si  me  • 'inference,  tin-  divergence  of 
new  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Amir  as  to  what  the  latter 
light  reasonably  expect  from  us,  and  the  final  result  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  peXSOBsd  influence  and  bearing  of  Lord 
liayOj  which  'obliterated  for  the  time  all  remembrance  o!  prc- 
\  ions  disappointment  J  so  that  Shir  Ali  returned  to  (.'aliul,  not 
Only  satisfied,  but  deeply  impressed,  with  the  interview;  and  so 
completely  identified  with  our  political  inter* -sis.  that  lie  was 
immediately  suspected  by  Russia  and  Persia  of  aggrc- 
<lesigns  in  support  of  them  '  (p.  898  ). 

At   the   time,   the  approval   of   Lofd    Mayo's   language  by  the 

L-lish  Cabinet  was  not  very  hearty  ;   and"  then   followed  what 

is  justly  called  Lord  Clsjrendon'fl  'remarkable  ondence1 

with  St.  Petersburg  on  Central  Asian  affairs,  which  has  lately 
(1873)  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  It  iswlear  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  situation  wen-  vci  y  impei  !e<  tly  appreciate<l  at  the 
lime  by  statesmen  in  England;   and  the  details  incidently  given 

by 
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I    Rawlinson  of  the   mistakes  and  omissions  ii 
geographical  and  other  information  on  wl  relied,  show 

how  persistently  those  officially  responsible  for  the  conduct 
our  relations  with  Russia  and  Aiganisten  must 
subject   linoe  it  had  engrossed   ow  attention  during  tht 
ipoigna  thirty  jrean  pro  inusly. 
1    -rtunately  Lord    Mayo  and   the   Indian   Foreign   Office  were 
what   better   informed.       They   successfully  d   to   the 

project  of  a  'neutral  zone,'  laying  down  the  sound   maxim   that 
'we  should  be  reeponaible  t"  no  foreign  pofcwniatp  tor  a.i 
dealings  with  tin*  peoples  who  inhabit  out 
And    (hough   their  alternative  project  «»t    ■  double   mai 
independent  states— -one  along  the  Russian,  the  other  along 
\nglo-Indian   frontier — is   jn  ignated    I  lly   prac- 

tical,'   there    can    be   no   doubt   that    it  saved   us   from 
ourselves  u>  engagements  which  would  have  seriously  b 
our  free  agency  on  the   Indian  frontier-  without  removing 

of  the  causes  which  are  Impelling  the  Russian  Asiatic 
frontier  southward  and  east  waul.  It  also  ultimately  led  to  the 
definition  of  the  Oxus  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Afganistait, 
and   to  a  prolongation   of  the    frontier  westward    from  when 

I   fr<»in    Balkh  t"   Bokhara  crosses  the  Oxus  to  the  Persian 
frontier   near    Sarakhs.      This    line,   when    surveyed   ar; 

defined-  maj  be  of  material  service  in  preventing  the  At; 

fr<un    being    hereafter    involved    in   any   difficulties    which 
Turcoman    neighbours    may    have    to    settle    with    Russia 
Persia.      In    its   present    ill-defined    st:it--   it    i-   not   onlj    a  Wl 
point  in  the  Russian   frontier  line,  but  a   possible  ili*- 

rion  and  niaemderitanding  between  the  powers  on  both  aid 

Sir    Henry     Ruwlinson's    account    of    our    present    relatioi 
with  Afganiatan   contains  matter  for  very  grave  relied; 
describes  the  process  hv  which  *  the  Amir  of  1873  ?   hai 
'a  very  different   individual   trom  the  Amir  of  1869.      His 

i    unchallenged  rule  had   relieved   him    from   all  appre- 
hension of   competitors,   and    had  made   him   proud    and  self- 
reliant  ;  it  had  also  given  him  an  insight  into 
which  rendered   him   not  only  extravagant   in   his  demands,  * 
Stubbon  in  pressing  those  di  mands,  and  sullen  when  thev  \ 
isegatxvad.1 

If  this  is — as  we  have  no  to  doubt — a  correct  descxip- 

tii»u  of  the  Ami i  r.  the  change  is  ominous,  especially  us 

we  .ire  assured  that  the  \  ieeroj  a  u  pared   to  sup 

'    Mayo's  policy,  earnestly  desired   to   strengthen  th 
alliance,  and  announced  to  his   envoy  at  Simla,  in  1673,  a 
gramme  of  led  liberality.'     The  detai 
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folded,  <>r  promised,  fall  J  justify  this  description;  but 
when  Sir  Hrnry  observes  thai,  *  if  the  Aniir  had  been  actuated 
by  no  other  feeling  than  one  ol  genuine  alarm  at  the  advance  of 
Russia,  and  a  desire  to  be  shielded  from  danger,  it  is  basdlj 
conceivable  bat  that  this  implied  promise  of  protection  would 
have  satisfied  and  reassured  him;*  we  think  more  weight  must 
Ik-  given  to  the  utter  inv;didit>  in  the  ejej  of  an  Afgan,  or 
indeed  in  the  ejea  ol"  almost  any  Oriental,  of  an  imp(i>xL 
pramiae.  The  Amir  might  trust  the  gnnd-will  of  a  man  whose 
meter  he  thought  he  had  thoroughly  gauged,  as  he  had  Lord 
Mayo's  ;  lie  might  rely  on  a  written  promise  or  treaty,  or  on  an\ 
act  which  he  said  clearly  committed  us  to  support  him;  but  in 
the  absence  of  all  these  securities,  an  implied  promise,  from  a 
man  he  did  not  personally  know,  would  carry  no  weight  at  all. 
It  would  be  simply  impossible  for  him  to  estimate,  as  the 
BngHah  or  Russians  might,  the  measured  expressions  of  so 
watchful  and  faraighted  a  statesman  as  Lord  Derby,  when,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  8th,  I <S 7 4 ,  he  utt. 

those   remarkable    words:    'That   anji    u  ce   with   the 

national  independence  of  Afganistan  would  be  regarded  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  a  very  grave  matter,  requiring 
their  most  careful  and  serious  consideration,  and  as  one  which 
might  involve  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  India.  I  think,  if 
such   an   interference  *),    to   put   the   matter  mildly,   it   is 

highly  probable  thai  (/ii.<  country  uxmd  interfere* 

To  oa  these  words  c;nr\  mmr  weight  than  an  ultimatum 
coming  from  a  less  prudent  Foreign  Minister.  But  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  of  corresponding  definiteness  to  an  Afgan 
comprehension  can  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Amir.  We  are 
told  that  the  assurances  given  to  his  Lnvoy  seem  'to  haw- 
entirely  failed  in  restoring  the  Amir's  confidence  and  good 
feeling  towards  us.  His  envoy  left  Simla  disappointed  and 
complaining;  and  from  that  time  to  tin-  present  our  relations 
with  Cabul  have  become  daily  more  strained   ;\m\  disagreed 

Henry  enumerates  a  succession  of  slights  and  rebuild  whii  h 
justify  this   description,  and   considers  that  the  recent  arrest   of 
the    Amir's  son  ^  acub    Khan,  '  summoned  to  Cabul    mid   I 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  shows  a  reckh  _ard   of  our  good 

opinion  which  augurs  most  unfavourably  for  the  maintenance  of 
even  formal  relations  of  amity.  Finally,'  he  says,  '  the  British 
agent  at  Cabul  does  not  occupy  that  position  of  independence 
and  authority  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  representative  of  the 

Government  "j  India)  being  mania,  it  ii  believed,  either  to 
obtain  or  to  communicate  any  trustworthy  information  of  a 
confidential  character.' 

Assuming 
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his  t<>  bfl  urate  picture  of  oui 

tivr'  d  bI  tin-  Capitol,  it  seems  :■>  us  I 

[donation  of  what  appe  so  experii 

ls  our  author,  the  condiu  '  01  tl 

•  d  channel  oj 
Axnir  is  •  native   gentleman   of  Afjjari   orij  I   has   indeed 

i  substantial  proof,  in  Lis  past  service,  of  his  a  to 

British  Government,  but  who  cannot  bo  exp 

the  position  which  ought  to  he  held  by  an   I 
envoy   In  Afganistan.     We  axe,  in  fact,  in  a 
position  than  if  we  Lad   no  representative  or  CI 
i  miiitrv  :  and  we  may  cease  to  WOl  r  make 

what  is  really  pasting  in  the  Amir's  mind,  nor  give  him  an 
junte  impression  of  what  is  passing   in   OUTS.      The    fifsl 
quisite  towards  establishing  ■  mo 
Wl  should    have,  within    reach  of  the  Amir,  an   En 

savoy  who.  whilst  enjoying  the  entire  cc  the 

\  i<  eroj,  should  be  able  to  secure  equal  the  ruler 

to  whose  Court  he  would  fa 

Ir    is    seldom     that    any   questions    in    OUT    Foreign    ' 
d  moment  to  those  now  I  d  with 

clearness  and  knowledge  of  :dl  the  facts  as  in  the  last  scventtrcn 
pages    o(    this    remarkable    volume;     when,     after     describing 
peculiarities  of  the  Afgan  confederacy,    its  lack  ol  tin- 
of  a  regular   monarchical    Government,   and   its   otl 

the  Author  points  out  tin'  probable  mode  in  which 
Russian    pressure    will    lie  brought   to   bear    upon    Al_ 
We  know  of  no  subject  more  deserving  ol   careful    attention  in 
the  presi  a  hat  ominous  lull  of  polit 

well  as  at  home.      It    i>  evident  that  whenever  the  nee<l 

tion  any  day,  unl  lenry  Kawlinson 

all  our  best  authorities  on  the  subjei  t  are  utterly  mistaken,  t 
will  l>e  little  time  for  discussion  or  pr-  ind  unless  the 

question   be  looked   to   in  tin  uioet 

ity  in  tin- relation  between  ourselves  and  Russia. and  we 
\iinil   what   would   now  In-  niMrsvin   to  niaki 
position  one  of  jx-nnanent  securitv. 

What  then,  it  may  he  asked,  do  we  consider  tin-   main  requi- 
fl  for  a  condition  of  stability  and  peace  on  our  north-west 
Indian    frontier  as   permanent  as  can   be  reasonably  expected   ir 
an  era  and  a  region  of  such  const 

We  should  assign  the  first  place  to  a  thoroughly  frank  am 

w  ith    ROSSIS    as  to  the  ob- 
of    both   (iovcniments   in    Central    Asia.       It    is   dear    that    the 
explanations  exchail  n   and    Pi 

< ;.  i 


land  and  1 


GortchakofiT  «it  Heidelberg  were  much  misunderstood  do  both 

OS  to  Hi:  mbject  being; one  which  had  not  ol  (a1  B 

.  attracted  much  attention,  at  all  events  from  our  own  states- 

We  may  admit    that  much  was  doBfi  bj    Lord   Granville, 

and,  still  more,  by  Lord  Derby,  to  OOXTi  uisapprchension. 

there  appears  much  reason  t<i  suppose  that  bora  parties  are 

still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  other  may  or  may 
not  wish  or  intend.  Shall  we  add  that  the  cmcertaintj  some- 
times  seems  to  extend  to  what  they  themselves  desire,  and  wh;r 
is  really  lor  their  own  interests? 

This  uncertainty  idmitl  of  easy  removal  by  discussion  anil 
explanation  ;  but  whilst  it  remains  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  clement 
..I  possible  and  dangerous  misunderstanding. 

Up  to  what  point  are  the  movements  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia  really  free  from  any  disturbing  influence  on  our 
Indian  empire?  To  what  extent  and  by  what  measures  do  we 
contemplate  meeting  such  disturbance  when  it  occurs  ?  Have 
we  au\  plan  lor  rendering  the  occupation  of  Merv  onneceai 
to  the  Russian  position  in  her  recent  conquests?  How  do 
intend  to  provide  for  the  undera  oi  1  h -r.it  so  is  to  prarent 

its  occupation  by  such  a  force  as  would  possess  the  option  of 
threatening  an  invasion  of  India  at  any  time? 

All  these  are  questions  which  it  would  be  well  to  ask  our- 
selves, so  as  to  settle  the  answers  definitely  in  our  own  minds. 
Bat  there  seems  no  reason  whv  VI  should  not,  ami  every  n-ason 
why  we  should,  frankly  discuss  them  with  the  Russians,  so  that 
we  might  at  least  clearly  understand  one  another's  views  and 
intentions. 

In  the  set  oiid  place,  having  made  uo  our  own  minds  as  to  the 
limits  at  which  we  would  wish  the  Russian  advance  should  be 
checked,  with  regard  lor  our  own  interests  in  India,  it  is  of 
great  bnj  those  limits  by  something  better  than 

a  pencil-line  on  a  map;  so  that  Russians,  Persians,  and  Afa 
as  well  as  ourselws,  may  know  when  and  where  we  wish  the 
Russian  advance  to  stop.  This  may  seem  a  simple  matter  to 
any  one  who  does  not  know  the  untrustworthy  character  of  tin- 
best  geographical  information  we  possess  regarding  those  regions, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  better  information  even  relating 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  Such  a  demarcation 
of  boundary  as  we  require  would  probably  task  the  energies  of 
some  of  our  ablest  engineers  and  diplomatists  for  more  than  one 
season,  Nor  will  our  difficulties  end  when  the  line  is  drawn. 
Persian  Vanitj  anil  Afgon  suspicion  will  join  with  the  inevitable 
intrigues  and  delays  •»!  all  such  inquiries  in  the  East  to  retard 
the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.     But  tedious  M 

task 
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.  may  be,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  when  and  wh 
Dttflfct  to  put  don  D  a  loot  and 

ny  whose  restless  ambition  may  lead  them  to  transgress  what 
mad  the  external  frontier  of  our  In«i  rest*. 

The  third  requisite  lor  peace  seems  to  us  to  be  that  we  should 
understand  ourselves,  and  learn  the  views 

relative   to    the   position    of  those   States    which    will    intervene 
between  the  Russian  md  our  own  in  India. 

Regarding  P<  hare  treaties 

rently  are  not  disposed  t<»  imitate  Russia  in  tlie  kind  of  pressure 
she  puts  on  Persia  with  reaped  to  essions,  and  0 

matters  of  internal  administration.      It  may  be  that  our  stai 
men  see  no  reason  why   Persia   should    not  become   more- 
more  a  vassal   of   Russia;    but    if   it  is  so,  it  might  be  well  that 
our  intentions  were  made  a  little  clearer  to  ourselves,  as  well  as 
to  our  neighbours.     At  present   few   things  can   b< 
more    irritating    and  unsettling   than   the  apparent  absence 
any  definite  purpose    in    our  dealings   with   Persia,  altern 
inclining  to  hot  fits  of  patronage  and  protection,  and  cold  fits 
neglect  and   abandonment  to  ruin.     Which   course  may  be 
wiser  we  will  not  now  discuss;   but  either,  if  definitely  adopted 
and  steadily  followed,  would  entitli  more  respect  than 

now  felt  for  our  policv  by  those  whom  it  most  afreets. 

\\iith  Atganistan  and    Belochistan  the  case  is  very  difieren1 
They  bound    our    Indian    Province's,  and  holding  es 
than  one  of  the  usual  gate's  of  we  canm 

regard    for  our  own    safety,  allow  any  other   European   P 
possess  an   influence  superior  to  our  own   in  I  ritorii 

But  this  by  no  means  implies  any  consequent  interference  wit 

independence  or  ieJf-governiDen1    >i  in.     It  seems 

impossible  that  we  should  any  longer  permit  our  relations  with 
the  Amis  to  remain   in  their  present  strained  and   unsatisfa. 
state,  whereby  British   agents   and   representatives   are  e 

the  COUntrV  as  completely  as  they  ever  were  from  Japan  0 
Chi&aj   and  we  are  left  dependent  for  OUT  information. 

and  views  of  our  neighbours,   on   sources  whose  fidelity 
friendliness  is  by  no  means  assured. 

How  better  relations  can  lw*  brought  about  is  a  problem 
have  BO    doubt  will  in    time   be    solved    by  LOW  North  brook 
Meantime  let  us  point  to  the  two  inevitable  alternatives  indical 
in  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  pages,  namely,  an  expedition  to  0" 
and    defend    Herat  on   our   own  account,  or  doubled  gari 
throughout  our  Indian  frontier. 

Let   it  not  be  suppose1 
independence  of  any   S-  and   our  present   border;       We 

shout 
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should  l>c  glad  to  see  Afganistan  occupy  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  an  European  State  where  we  claim  no  more  th;m  tli;it 
our  subjects  and  envoys  should  be  received  as  friends  and  g 
neighbours,  but  where  we  should  not  be  im  lined  to  regard 
our  exclusion  as  compatible  with  continued  peaceful  relations. 
In  Europe  we  ha\e  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
an\  State.  There  are  some  for  whose  independence  we  might 
ourselves  be  inclined  to  make  the  grafted  sacrifices,  but  there 
is  DODe  hum  whit  h  we  should  receive  with  equanimity  a  message 
that  the  ruler  would  not  receive  an  English  Minister,  nor  permit 

Ian  English  traveller  to  set  foot  in  the  country. 
In  the  fourth  place,  we  would   note  as  essential  to  a  continued 
good   understanding  that,   in   dealing  with   Russia,  we  should 
limit  ourselves  to  full  discus-ion   ami   < h-ar   explanation,  and  be 
careful    lest    we   bind    ourselves    by   any   of  those    inconvern 
conventions  or  common   understandings  which  we  so  often   find 
•  nr  own  hands,   but  leave  the  other  party  free  to  act  in  anv 
manner   which    may   seem   convenient  ;   how    narrowly   we   h 
sometimes  escaped  this  position  is  shown  in  more  than  one  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  s  chapters. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  our  pointing  out  that  an  oatc 
tious  declaration   of  our  unwillingness  or   inability  either    to 
defend  Herat  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
or   to   increase  our  garrisons  on   the   Indus  as  an   alternative,  i.-, 
not  the  way  to  give  point  or  force    to  what  we   may  say  to  other 
Powers    in    any   tliseussion   on   the   subject :   but   it  mav  not    he 
out   of  place  to  note  that  now,   as  in  all  our  previous  In 
difficulties,  a  powerful    navy  is  one  of  the  first  requisites   to   the 
safety  of  the  Empire.     We   sometimes  fear  that  the  importance 
of   our    navy    to     India,    and    the    changed    eomlitjons    of  nival 
supremacy   in    the    Eastern   Seas     since    the    Suez    Canal    was 
opened,  are  hardly  suflicieutly  recognised  by  our  Admiralty  ami 
the  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer.     It   is  a   favourite  mow 
shelving  all  such  questions  for  the  Session,  for  India  to  say  that 
Empire  should  pay,  and  for  the  Admiralty  to  retort  the  obli- 
gation on  India.     But  if  difficulty  arises  from  inadequacy  of  naval 
power   in   defending  India,    tin-   round  >    will    ask    l<w  questions 
as  to  which  treasurv  should  pay  ;   and  we   are  glad  to  infer  from 
Lord  Northbrook's  demand  for  a  qualified  Naval  Secretary  that 
he   recognises  the  fact  that  India   is   as  much   interested   as 
other  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  su- 
premacy. 

I     Let  us   add   fine  word   more  on    the  question  whether  the  dis- 
cussion raised    by   Sir   Henry  Rawlinson    is,  as   he  considers  it, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  ?     We  believe  that  it  is  so,  not  onlv  for 
the 
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the  reasons  he  assigns,  fan  B  we  believe  that  in  Europe 

the  maintenance  of  anything  lik»-  the  •  ■■>  of  the 

political  map  depends  greatly  on  a  thoroughly  good  understand- 
ing between  Russia   and   England,  and    that    this  Gust    is  at  least 

,-is  patent   to  die    Russian  Government   m  to  on  A* 

regards  old   censes  of  jealous*    in  Europe,  it   is  deaf  that  in 

tiii^r  an)  attempl  t<>  encroach  on  European  Turkey  «, 
now  trust  to  other  rowers,  not    forgetting  the  nascent  Chris 
nationalities  within  the  Turkish  frontier,  to  maintain  that   M 

•st  the    English,  French,  and  Italians,  so  much    to  *  indicate 
ill    the    Crimean    War.      It    is    in  Asia   alone    that   there 
practical    possibility  o£    ,>ui    interests    clashing    with    tho 
Russia;  and  it  is  in. ire  than  probable  that  if  Russia  were  sati*- 
bod  that  we  bad   do  jealous)  oJ  ipts  to  domin* 

eivilise  ( laspian,  as  far  south  as 

reck  and  the  0ms,  ihe  would  be  onlj  I  dul 

I  onsidcrcd  that   frontier  as   fixed   as  her  own    is   in    Eastern 
Eui  I    to    find    <>ur    "I1  her  frontier    neighbour*, 

prepared    to  use   the  vast   moral    influ  I  M 

rra  to  lici  reasonable  satisfaction  in  the  event  of  Just  1 1 1 
oflence  being  given  bv  the  tribes  and  Powers  to  tin  tin* 

der. 

But  lor  all  this,  more  accurate  knowledge  than  WO  now  potto* 
of  the  border  Line  and  its  relations  is  needed,  and  . 

and    more    intimate    under: standing    with     Pel  •  H 

Aigans.     England  cannot  conceal  from  L  lie  situa- 

tion  IS  a  critical    one,   but    it   would    be  difficult   I  "*" 

ministers    in    whose    hands   these  questions  will    be    sal' 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby  :  and  the  Viceroy   of  1 

that    neither  want    of    aj>,  !»'' 

tSj  nor  want  of  spirit  in  dealing  with  them,  on  the  part  d 
Foreign  a  Ministers,  will  cripple  i  ; 

the  outworks  necessary  for  nee  of  our  Indian  Empire. 


■ 
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Adelaide,  Queen,  depreciation  of  her 
birth  and  family  by  Greville,  21. 

Alvanley,  Lord,  duel  between  him  and 
O'ConnelL  41. 

B. 

'  Bar,  the  English,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court,'  139— their  origin,  140,  142— 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  144 — 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  145 — of 
Gray'*  Inn,  145 — Readers,  147 — 
decay  of  the  educational  system, 
149 — new  system  inaugurated  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  150— the 
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Betty,  W.  H.  W.,  the  'Young 
Roscius,'  described  by  Macready, 
318. 

Bishops,  the  Irish,  their  repudiation 
of  the  Pope  s  authority,  474-476. 

Boissier,  Gaston, '  L  Empire  Romain  en 
Orient,'  531.     See  Memuon. 

Boston,  system  of  education  in,-  452. 

Botany  in  Africa,  504.  See  Living- 
stone. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  on  'The  Vocal 
Memuon,1  536. 

Burghersh,  Lady,  and  the  forgery  cuse, 
48,49. 
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power  over  every  member  of  the 
Church,  467— slight  allusion  to  the 
Syllabus,  483. 

Carteret,  I-ord,  and  Swift,  389. 

Cayla,  Madame  du,  45. 

•  Christ,  the  Life  of,'  by  P.  W.  Forrar, 
177— scenes  of  the  Nativity,  189— 
the  miracles,  189 — the  stilling  of  the 
storm,  193— the  Teaching  of  Christ, 
193— His  Temptation,  197— Trans- 
figuration, 199— Passion,  200— Bc- 
surrection,  204. 

Cincinnati,  statistics  of  attendance  at 
schools  in,  442 — district  schools,  451. 

Coates,  Romeo,  anecdoto  of,  13. 

Conyngham,  Lady,  her  influence  with 
Grorge  IV.,  11. 

Craggs,  the,  390 — anecdote  of  the 
father,  391. 

D. 

Doyle,  Bishop,  on  the  election  of  Irish 

bishops,  480. 
Duncombe.  Tom,  and  his  speech,  37-40. 

See  Greville. 

E. 

Earthquakes  in  Africa,  503— and  earth 
sponges,  501.    See  Livingstone. 

East  lake.  Sir  Charles,  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  131-133. 
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States,'  421 — aveiage  payment  of 
teachers,  422— Teachers*  Institute, 
423—  compulsory  education,  424 — 
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cessions  to  Roman  Catholic*,  446 — 
legal  school  age,  447— free  education, 
448—  grades,  449 — course  of  ini '' 
tiou  in  Cincinnati,  451 — freo  schools, 

•  F.ii'-jcloprodia   Britannlon,'   now  edi- 
.  edited   by  Professor  ilayues. 
BSD,  n. 
'England  and  Russia  in  th«  East,'  by 
If.  nry  Rawlin«on,568 — advances 
of    Russia,    570— treatment    of    tlio 
Afgans   by  England,   572  — inditT.-r- 
onco  to  the  attitude  of  Rnsfria  in  tin- 
East,  573 — advance  of  RnsstaS 
tier   during   the   last  twenty  years, 
576 — character  of  recent   conquests, 
577 — occupation    of    Khiva,    578 — 
importance  of  Morv  to  Russia,  579 — 
r  Ob  tiding  btf  conquest, 

.'.hi  mrown  oawniwli 

in  I i..l i -*.  BBS- -lh.'  civilised  and  the 
uncivilised  power.  584  — the  crusa- 
ding element,  585' — coiutm  -reiul 
extension,  587 — the  '  NYntnd  Zone.' 
588 — the  cost  and  burden  of  an 
Indian  Empire,  592— twofold  dan- 
Hers  to  he  npprvlicnili  -1  I 
Kiisxiitii  immtioTi,  594  —  bileintiuii  of 
Russian  traveller*  and  funl  i 
Aft. 

English  and  Riufeiun    D  dUsJi  .i97 — 
our  Amir     of 

Argtkuistai..  i.ii»ii— the  main  requisites 
for  stability  and  pence,  001. 

F. 

Farini's  '  History  of  Rome,' 

Farrar,  F.  W,  'The  Life  i>f  Christ.* 
177 — its  literary  success,  177— his 
descriptions  inspired  by  permmul 
obser\atiMiit.  181 — deep  sincerity  of 
purpose.  188 — Ins  aom  toi  vni.1  nar- 
UO  in  execs*  ol  Jus  critical  acumen, 
185— use  of  Christian  legend.  188. 

Fieid,  E.  W.,  his  papii  OH  Ukfl  exclu- 
sion of  the  Attorney  from  the  liar, 
157. 

Francis  I.,  his  love  of  France,  501. 
.  Sir  Bartle,  '  Indian    Mi 
84*. 

Fri.  ii.lly  BOI  xtb'g,  206 — the 
in  England    itid  Wales,  207—' 

iu  joining,  207— cm  SOB— 

shoriug-out      clubs.      809—  eounty 

lli'iidly       soee  0      nOih.ited 

orders,    818 — the    Odd    Fellows    and 
Foresters,  213— burial  todatiet,  814 
—mismanagement  and  fraud,  818 — 
ix.easivo  rate  of   infant   won 
2J7— t'cnerai     unsoundness,     218— 


amount  spent  in  liquor,  220 — igno- 
rance of  the  first  principles  of 
managen.  -22— Post  Offiw 

Insurance  for  sic  knees,  226 — Govsra- 
proposal*,  228. 


G. 

Goon,  dislike    to    E 

Ki>i  I    -his    kindness    and 

hospitali'.  I 

Glad-  on    the  extension  of 

the  Pope's  prerogative,  469. 

*  Greville  Menu  1 — posttxa 

and  character  of  the   wi 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Batkur*. 
2— clerk  of  the  council,  4  —call. 

his  *  Past  and  Preaesl 
Policy  of  England  towards  Ir. ! 

— unfavourable  impression  ottl* 
4  Memoirs,'  8 — his  notes  not  nxat- 
•■■>  ilh  official  duty,  loyalty  of 
good  faith,  1(> — on  the  ancnaiisi  uf 
William  IV..  14—  hi*  btrUidaj 
speech,  15— depreciating  remarks  on 

about  the  Duki  u  sni 

Lady   Lyndhurst,  -i  ■>  lbs 

Duke  of  York.  ublisknMSt 

at  Oatlanda.  23 — disparagement  d* 
the  landed  aristocracy,  25— aneedoV 
of  Lord  McIUmrne,  'AG — mt»-t»W- 
menta  about  Lord  Grey,  28  ontbi 
formation  of  lib  Government,  8fr— 

i ,,.  .  1 1 

twot'ii  I»rd  Alvanlcy  and  O'C-iuhII 
41—  mistake    about  "lord    Angksrj, 
47— Lady    Uurghcrsh,    *i 
seribea    M  ,    Tree,    M 

laa.   25— bis  ant 

with   ilaeuulay,  53 — isa  of 

the  term  '  vulgu 

Oury,  Ins   'Compendium  "f 

nk  '0am 

Contrcicutiu},'  6  J  rt, , 
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I. 

Illinois,  deficiency  in  the  knowledge 
and  akill  of  ordinary  school  teachers, 

•  Indian    Missions.'  345— position  and 

rirospectsof,346 — Government  irrunta 
a  aid  of,  34s — influence  of  Hindoo 
phllfaophJtt,  848,  340— the  Bnfcma 

BunAj  mem  mi  ot  850 — <livinion*  and 
difleteuces  of  opinion.  351-355— the 
work  unduly  depreciated,  355—  num- 
ber of  societies.  357 — parental  and 
i'.  rovers  ial  missions.  358—  literary 
labours  of  Indian  iniabionnriea,  35'J— 
printing-presses,  SCO — medical  and 
Zenana  missions,  ft. — high  poeitiona 

*©f  Christian  schools,  301 — number 
>  invert*,  863 — rapidity  and  atendi- 
n«n  of  the  ratio  of  increase,  ft. — 
number  of  communicant*  nud  minis- 
ters. 30*  —  progress  of.  304-367  — 
Qfalttefa  B69—  mental   cul- 

ture. 'AW— advantages  to  tin-   D 

Christiana.  870  —  prejudice!  of  the 

Anglo-hidiana.    37-2.    373  — indirect 

results,  375—  masons  for  encourage- 

it,  377—  progress,    of  the   native 

Church,  ft. 

Insurance,    post-office,    little     known. 

i  —  its  advantages,  225— table  of 

premiums,  226. 


J. 


*  Jesuits,  Doctrinoa  of  the,'  57— their 
motto,    ft. — three    tnrdinal    propoai- 

»<■*,   50 — prohabiliara,   60  —  invin- 
cible ignorant,  62,  89 — missionaries 
in   China,    03— mental   reserve 
04 — contract*   and   oaths,   65, 
justification   of  means  by  the   end, 

kiiiirity,   72— of   fraud. 
•theft   or  clandestine   compensation, 
74-8(1— death-bed   giflv,  90    extol 
tion  and  bribery,  81 — administration 
of  justice.  83 — relations  betwi-  i 
sexes,  85— expoauro  of  uftyiil^,  80 

witchcraft, 
i'iriUh    Cailolica,    87  —  the     Run 
■lam  Hull.  98  -taxes  and  smug- 
gling, 98,  W— duty  of  a  soldier,  100 
— laxity  of  the  Jesuit  Code.  103. 

Ii  mfbed  by  Macready, 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  ft. 

m  of  Truth,' 229— 
I 'lie  apathy,  234 i — the  administra- 
tive machinery,  232 — si  law  nil 
traatcd  with  a  game  of  whiat,  88 
•wity  of  showing  the  hand  nt  the 
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earliest  stage,  235— examples, 

-special  and  open  pleading,  24 1  - 
245  — trial  by  jury,  245-247  — by 
jini.  !!7  - crose-exsmina- 

tioo,  M8  —Kin  l'ritia  and  affidavits, 
251  —  judicial  duties  delegated  to 
inf-rior  officer*,  253 — the  Judicature 
Act,  ft. — machinery  of  UM  Court  of 
Chancery,  250 — discretion  given  to  a 
judge,  260— mode  of  tnkiiig  evidence, 
li;i. 

K. 

Kenn,  described  by  Macready,  320, 328, 

329. 

le,  John,  his    last    performance 

described  by  Macready,  8NL 
KnJfhion,  Sir  Wiliiam,  hia  influence 

with  George  iv..  io,  11.40. 
Knags,  the  eatable  insect,  507.     See 

Livingstone. 

L. 

•  T.egal   Education    Asaooiatinn,   The,' 

Leo  X.,  Pope,  the  typical  man  of  hia 

race,  554. 
Letronne,  J.  A.,  *  La  Statue  Vocale  de 

Men 
Libcratore,  Father,  hi  I  <ns  to 

tin.  OhiUa  GalioUta.91, 

'  Livingstone,  David,  1 41st  Journals  of,* 
-a  true  Christian  missionary. 
Hi.  —  hia  favourite  aim  the  real 
sources  of  the  Mia,  4 1»9— metallic 
wealth  in  Africa,  504— hot 
spiel*  1. .  :.<it  unto,  508—  fish,  508- 
511— -ornithological  notes,  511— ele- 
tnts,  wild  bo  ie  sokoand 

gorilla,  513,  514— different  types  of 
the  negro.  516— the  Egyptian 

518— starts  on  hia  expedition,  519— 
its    many   hindrances.   520  —  i 

new.  084— loaa  of  health,  525— 
I  test  for  existence,'   526— death, 
528. 


'  Macready'*  Rerainiacencea,'  305— no 
special  genius  tor  the  Bin 
his  morbid  egotism,  310— birth  and 
mn-ntagc.  314—  account  of  Lord 
Nelson,  310— sent  to  Rugby,  317— 
describes  the  '  Young  Ro6oius,'318 — 
pomo  of  declamation,  319 — sees 
JC.  M  for  tie-  Bflt  linu\  880  dooMl 
to  go  on  the  stan.-.  321 — first  im- 
r>r*>  ■  ith    Mrs. 

Sid.1i.u-.  324— Mrs.  Jordan,   326— 
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•aged   at   Bath,   328  —  describes 

(•ears 
at  (Tv'vent  (.>ard«n.  330 — hi*  first  re- 
presentation of  Bicbaltl  HI..  H3S  - 
Ilia  ■    nnd 

— •ssanlts  Mr.  Btnm, 
I  rtnke*  tilt;  mnuaguiii' 

quhuV*  it,   840 — ui  I  hrorv 

L«ii  <>aj;h 

ti'-n  at   New  lark,  848 — fare- 
ib. — 
ntiremeut  and  death 
Maiming,  I  .    •  The  V 

l'i  ex&m  in  Ibi  ill'  Civil 

All  |    fallibility, 

l'"l-rM,ii-ii)ii  of  tin;  Popes  ] 
gative,  468— the  Decretal  of  lnno- 
i!  I  ,  471  —  the  power  of  the 
Pop    ... 

di  Lave,  488     the   Popes 

tbocliani|.':":i.-<if  national  ! 

49i.i  lli'Gi  r- 

niftiiy,  l'.'l — tlu 

ui  of  iuith, 

DB    religious    cocr 
490  —  li  n.viVrth  styled  'Hie  Euii- 

Martiu,  Tf  (■•  of  the  Prince 

I  mmxi,'  107  —  bis  discretion  tad 
good  taste,  109— hiilorloa]  interest 
of  the  book,  117 — hii  lingaUf  merit* 
«u*  a  biogmphi  i 

'Midieval  t«  Modern  Politlei.  Trnn- 
eition  from.'  541— corresponding  ap- 
pearances in  the  ifatteeaUi  hw 

IlilieUeiltll  eniturh...  841       thi 
of  tlu    ED  Mid 

tho  medieval  Catholic  Church.  513 — 
i  ii'lul    nnd 
544— difflouJ 
of  bmocenJ  U  I  Shot  of  the 

in  v.  ntion  of  printing  84 
in  the  character  and  bnpneeki 
of  the  set-  ••(  Borne,  881— Ri  political 
rivalry  with   ii 

«■'.•. — t it--  eontarj  "i  the  Reformation 

tbfl  oeo tui  y  ol  588— 

M   Leo  X.'s  ambition,   551 — pa- 

ralh  Ferdinand 

Bpaio,   FmuoiH   1.,    and    Henry 

\  111,557-564. 

Melbourne,  Loid.  eneedote  of,  26— his 

tribute  to  the  Prince  Consort.  ]j'. 
Memnuu,  the  Statue  of,  520— it  - 
eal  sounds,   530— no  sound   until  it 
wan    shattered,    532  —  In    hear     its 
•ice'  considered  a  high  prh  ■ 
doecvlptiooJ.  ib. —  aocounta  by 
Pagan  in  Sir  D.  Brest 

explanation,  530 — puralh 


-tho  tmo  theory  of  the  i 

Mi thueri,  Paul,  anecdote  of,  43. 
Mulk-r,  Prof.  Mar,  *  Leetaro  on  Mi»- 

Muut  Cateaionenta,  the.  44 

race*:  tho  Manpanja,  51" 
Habi-m,   814  —  the   Baulun^u. 

Nelson,  Lord,  described  by  Maenad;, 

New  York.  Htittiatire  of  attendance  at 
-<1*,440 — compared  with  London, 
4  41 — eastern  of  free  edocs 
I'r., 'Letter  to  t 
rfolk,'  400  -  Papal  bfail 

-2-488 — Ike 
Declarations  of  the   I 

—  remains     an     unnoticed 
Omtartaa  father,  497. 

,  discovered  bjr 
LivingBionr,  502 — its  annual  rnnmbt- 
turns,  ib. 

O. 

i>r.,  on  the  Pop*. 'a  tomporal 
power,  484. 


P. 


■*  if  the 
159— 
-his 

ID*. 

tor  of 

L. 

3. 


Palmer,  Rir  Roundel  I,  President  of  the 
Legal  Education  Assoeii. 
becomes  Lord   Solborur.    104  —  hia 
Draft  Bill,  ft. 

.  506.     8t«  Livingston* 
Paaqualo  do  Fran«*i*ci*,  1  •  .r 
Speeches 
r  Sobers,  describe*  the  Pi 
Consort  to  I^.r.1  Kmgtdown,  1. 
Pitt,    sketch    of,    by    Lord    Sbtlbume, 

'  Pius  1 X ..  Pop-.  Speeches  of,'  266— his 
di* 

penitents  nf  Uu  Msgdi 

269 

sentiment  of  fun,  270—00  famil 
acquaint. 

appropriation  tn  himself  of 
reJati  Saviour.  271-27 

i  pariaou  wi;  r.»ee, 

his  titlo  of  the  ."— nazal*? 

of  persons   receiving  pen  skins,  ib. — 
and    rebellions    ad  draw  re, 
27t'  -TitaperatiTB  | 

s,  280-888— onn 
of  Rome  and  its  police,  884  — -compa- 
rative utato  of  crime,  288— eameroua 
depuutions,  297,  2«S— disclaims  all 
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possibility  of  reconciliation,  291 — 
the  liberation  of  the  Church  the 
main  aim  of  Papal  effort,  292 — his 
doable  error,  295  —  Paganism  of 
Prussia,  296  — his  Syllabus,  299— 
doctrine  of  the  Deposing  Power,  300 
—review  of  his  character,  303. 

Police  of  Borne,  national,  superior  to 
the  Papal,  284,  285. 

Pollock,  Sir  Fred.,  'Macready's  Re- 
miniscences and  Selections  from  bis 
Diaries,'  305. 

1  Prince  Consort,  Life  of  the,'  by  Theo- 
dore Martin,  107 — skill  in  gardening, 
110 — versed  in  all  the  improvements 
in  manufacture.  111 — highest  self- 
culture,  ib. — amiable,  intelligent,  and 
religious,  112— early  years,  ft.— re- 
lations with  Baron  Stockmar,  114, 
116— betrothed  to  the  Queen,  115— 
his  relation  with  the  Queen's  minis- 
ters, 122— head  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  131 — visit  to 
Liverpool,  133 — on  Italian  affairs, 
135  —  comments  on  the  King  of 
Prussia's  speech,  136 — his  character 
of  Pius  IX.,  ib. — his  humorous  na- 
ture, 137. 

B. 

Bawlinson,  Sir  Henry, '  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East,'  568. 

Beeve,  Mr.  Henry,  'The  Greville 
Memoirs,'  edited  by  him,  1. 

Borne,  condition  of  its  police,  284 — 
comparative  state  of  crime,  285. 

Russia,  Emperor  of,  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1844,  124 — favourable  im- 
pression of  the  Prince  Consort,  125. 

8. 

Soebohn,  Frederick, '  The  Era  of  the 
Protestant  Revolution,'  540  —  com- 
parison between  him  and  Canning, 
541. 

'  Sbelbume,  Lord,  First  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  Life  of,'  378— his  early 
years,  380-383  —  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  383 — opinions  of  Louis  XIV., 
of  Cromwell,  386— of  the  '  great  and 
good '  King  William,  387 — his  mar- 
riage, 389  —  contemporary  customs 
and  modes  of  life,  392— sketch  of 
Pitt,  395— of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 


396 — serves  in  the  army,  399— suc- 
ceeds to  the  peerage,  401 — various 
opinionsof  bis  speeches,  404 — quarrel 
with  Lord  Holland,  415— made  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  416— 
member  of  tho  Cabinet,  418 — lives 
in  comparative  retirement,  419  — 
Secretary  of  State,  419. 

Siccardi  Laws,  the,  489. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  desoribed  by  Macready, 
324. 

Smith,  Sydney,  his  remark  on  Lord 
Melbourne,  31. 

Soko,  the,  and  gorilla,  513.  See 
Livingstone. 

Stockmar,  Baron  von,  113 — opinion  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  115  —  his  in- 
fluence, 116. 

Suarez,  his  Defensio  Fidei  Catholics, 
66. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  by 
Lord  Shelburno,  388. 

T. 
Tidd  Pratt,  Mr.,  on  the  insolvency  of 

Friendly  Societies,  206  —  on  post- 

offlce  insurance,  225. 
Tree,  Miss  Ellen,  mention  of,  in  '  Tho 

Greville  Memoirs,'  50. 

U. 

Uniat  Armenians,  the,  477. 

V. 

Victoria,  Queen,  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage, 119— letter  to  King  Leopold 
on  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  visit,  125. 

Virginia,  West,  illiteracy  in,  434,  439. 

W. 

Waller,  Bev.  Horace,  editor  of  'The 

Lost  Journals  of  David  Livingstone,' 

488. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  his 

fall  from  his  hone,  47. 
Wilkes'  letter  to  M.  Suard,  418. 
William  IV.,  his  accession,  14 — speech 

on  his  birthday,  15 — his  charities,  19. 

T. 

York,  Duke  of,  described  in  'The 
Greville  Memoirs,'  23. 
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